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Ti  INTRODUCTION. 

been^  that  as  there  is  nothing  political  or  sectarian  in  these 
papers^  and  as  they  relate  to  a  Book  which  is  tlie  common  pro- 
perty  of  all  Christians,  we  ought  all  to  feel  pleasure  when  its 
yarious  and  delightfdl  truths  receive  additional  illustration 
and  confirmation. 

The  allusions  to  the  abominations  of  Heathenism  in  holy 
writ  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  and  this  should  excite  no 
wonder,  for  most  of  the  writers  had  extensive  intercourse  with 
the  idolaters.  Look  at  Moses  nurtured  in  the  palace  of  hea- 
then royalty:  he  '^was  learned  in  all  the  w^om  of  the 
Egyptians;''  (Acts  vii.  22 ;)  and  the  people  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  lead  and  govern,  were  constantly  incUned  to  the 
superstitions  and  impurities  of  Heathenism.  Who  then  can 
be  surprised  at  the  broad,  the  awful  demmdations  against 
that  system  which  are  foimd  in  the  first  five  books  of  the  holy 
Scriptures? 

Joshua,  the  pious  and  heroic  successor  of  Moses,  had  to 
guide  the  same  people  through  the  land  of  the  Heathen  j  and 
in  his  book  there  are  many  affecting  details  of  the  contests 
and  transactions  which  they  had  with  the  idolaters. 

The  book  of  Judges  contains  some  fearful  accounts  of  the 
impiety  of  the  IsraeUtes,  and  of  their  subjugation  to  the  Hea- 
then at  six  different  periods. 

The  book  of  Buth  has  received  its  name  from  a  heathen 
woman,  who  was  married  to  a  son  of  Naomi. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Samuel  relate  to  the  heathen 
chieftain  Goliath,  to  the  fall  of  the  god  Dagon,  to  Saul  and 
the  witch  of  Endor,  and  to  various  battles  with  the  neigh- 
bouring idolaters. 

The  books  of  Kings  contain  many  appalling  instances  of 
the  intercourse  which  existed  betwixt  backsUding  Israel  and 
the  worshippers  of  idols.  Here  we  have  Solomon  and  the 
heathen  daughter  of  Pharaoh ;  and  here  we  have  an  account 
of  his  attachment  to  pagan  women,  and  of  Ids  fall  into  idol- 
atry. Here  also  we  have  the  glaring  wickedness  of  Jeroboam 
in  TTiftlciTig  the  golden  calves,  and  the  wretched  Baasha,  who 
continued  that  system ;  and  here  the  abominable  Ahab  and 
the  audacious  Jezebel,  who  were  succeeded  by  their  heathen- 
ish son  Ahaziah,  who  sent  to  inquire  of  the  idol  Baal-zebub 
whether  he  should  recover  from  his  sickness. 

The  book  of  Ezra  describes  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
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considerable  number  of  ages  after  Assyria  and  the  countries 
adjoining  Ararat  had  been  planted.  This  is  so  apparent 
firom  scripture  and  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  will  not  admit 
of  a  dispute/'  *  "  As,  then,  Abraham,  &c.,  the  fathers  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  came  originally  from  near  to  India,'' t  can 
we  suppose  the  customs  and  manners,  the  sciences  and 
figures  of  speech,  would  not  be  preserved  ? 

But  what  were  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  Jews  ?  The 
leading  deities  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  India  at 
this  day.  Calmet  suggests  that  the  Chiun  of  Amos  is  the 
same  as  the  Chiven  or  Sira  of  the  Hindoos.  He  is  joined 
with  the  sanguinary  Moloch,  who  corresponds  with  the 
blood-thirsty  Kali  or  Patrakaly,  an  incarnation  of  the  con- 
sort of  Siva.  In  the  fragments  to  Calmet  {  it  is  said,  '^  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  observed,  that  the  Chiun  of  Amos  is  a  term 
used  many  ages  after  the  events  to  which  the  prophet  refers, 
which  are  thus  connected  with  the  history  of  Balaam,  (Num. 
xxii.,)  and  that  the  term  in  Numbers  is  not  Chiim,  but 
Baal-Peor."  Those  who  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Feor,  will  immediately  see  it  is  the  same  as  the  ^a>iXog  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Priapus  of  the  Romans,  the  Osiris  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Lingam  of  the  Hindoos. 

But  I  wiU  now  give  an  extract  from  an  Essay  on  the 
Identity  of  the  Gods  served  by  the  Jews,  with  those  of 
Assyria,  India,  and  other  nations :  § — 

"The  Jews  worshipped  the  Assyrian  deity,  Succoth- 
benoih,  under  the  name  of  Ashtoreth  or  AMtarte;  and  it  is 
said, II  that  this  'god  or  goddess  was  both  masculine  and 
feminine.'  The  Siva  of  India  is  both  male  and  female ;  his 
right  side  being  of  the  former,  and  his  left  of  the  latter  sex  ;1[ 
and  his  wife  assumed  both  appearances,  as  circumstances 
might  require. 

'''The  Babylonians  called  Succoth-benoth,  Myliita,  signify- 


•  See  "  Universal  Hittory,"  vol.  xx.  p.  71.         f  See  Calmet,  vol.  Iv.  p.  670. 

t  No.  637. 

§  See  <<  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,*'  p.  87,  article  vL,  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Roberts,  C.  M.  R.  A.  S. 

II  «  Universal  History." 

%  Maurice  makes  the  following  quotation  from  Produs  :— -Zet'f  e^xniv  ytvtTo, 
Zcuf  ofiiporos  iw\rro  yu/x^ri — « Jupiter  is  a  man  :  Jupiter  is  also  an  immortal 
maid."  (Vol.  iv.  p.  707.) 
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ing  mother/  *    The  wife  of  Siva,  and  she  only^  (as  feur  as  I 
know^)  is  called  Mdthd,  or  'mother/ 

''  Amongst  the  Assyrians^  '  the  daughters  or  women  once  in 
their  lives  had  to  make  a  sacrifice  of^virtue  to  that  goddess, 
SuccoiA'benoth.'f  And  Lempriere  says  of  her:  'A  surname 
of  Venus  among  the  Assyrians,  in  whose  temples  all  the 
women  were  obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  to  strangers/ 
The  wife  of  Sfva,  amongst  many  other  names,  is  called  Vdli 
or  Bdli,  under  which  appellaticm  she  assumed  the  form  of  a 
girl  of  twelve  years  of  age.  And  in  Madura,  Balane,  and 
other  places,  b^utiful  virgins  used  to  go  to  the  temple  once 
in  their  lives,  to  offer  themselves  in  honour  of  the  goddess. 
The  story  was,  that  a  god  had  converse  with  them.  In  all  the 
temples  of  Siva  and  his  consort,  (where  it  can  be  afforded,) 
women  are  kept  to  dance  and  sing  before  the  idols. 

''Amongst  the  Assyrians  and  others,  'the  votaries  of  the 
above-named  goddess  worship  sometimes  in  the  dress  of  men, 
and  at  other  times  in  that  of  women.'  %  The  dandng-girls  of 
many  of  the  temples  on  the  continent  of  India,  at  the  feast 
called  Md$uxmpu,  do  the  same  thing.  When  the  god  and 
goddess  go  out  to  himt,  they  are  equipped  and  moimted  as 
men ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  feast  of  Siva  they 
assume  the  dress  of  Pandftrams,  and  thus  go  from  house  to 
house  to  ask  alms. 

"The  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  goddess  was  drawn  or  sup- 
ported by  lions.§  The  wife  of  Siva,  under  the  name  of  Bhad' 
ra-kali,  has  the  same  animal  appropriated  to  her  use. 

"  ^  SticcoiA'denoth,  the  same  with  the  Syrian  goddess,  the 
same  as  Astarte  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Decerto  of  Asca- 
lon.'  The  worship  paid  to  this  goddess  came  originally  from 
Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Astarte  is  always  joined  with  Baal ; 
and  is  called  a  god  in  scripture,  which  has  no  particular  word 
for  expressing  a  goddess.  ||  Lucian  thinks  Astarte  to  be  the 
Moon.1[ 

"  The  wife  of  Siva,  under  the  name  of  Sacti,  placed  a  repre- 

•  "  Universal  History."  f  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.— Tyerman  and  Bennet  relate  concerning  the  Festival  of  Cama  : 
''There  were  boys,  dressed  as  girls,  dancing  in  the  streets  to  the  sound  of  jing- 
ling, jarring,  and  ear-pierdng instruments.*'       §  ''Universal  History.**      ||  Ibid. 

%  See  Calmet  in  loco  ;  also,  his  Plates  xvi.  figures  12,  13,  14;  and  xix. 
figures  1  and  2 ;  where  the  horns,  or  rather  the  crescent  moon,  may  be  seen  on 
the  head. 
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sentation  of  the  crescent  moon  on  the  head  of  her  husband^ 
under  the  following  circumstances.  When  once  engaged  in 
amorous  sports^  he  by  accident  broke  her  arm-ring,  which 
she  immediately  tied  on  his  dishevelled  lock  of  hair  as  the 
crescent  moon.  He,  however,  having  laughed  at  her,  she 
turned  away  her  face,  and  changed  the  crescent  into  the  full 
moon.*  The  crescent  is  common  to  both,  and  is  assumed  as 
circumstances  may  require. — See  particularly  the  remarks  on 
Isai.  Ixv.  11. 

" '  Shach,  or  Saca,  another  god  or  goddess,  partly  the  same 
with  Mylitta,  (Succoth-henothJ  the  Syrian  goddess/ f 

"  The  wife  of  Siva  is  also  known  here  under  the  name  of 
Satti ;  but  in  Sanskrit,  Saktu 

" '  The  festival  of  Saca  was  held  for  five  days  every  year  ; 
during  which  time,  servants  commanded  their  masters,  and 
wore  a  kind  of  royal  garment,  called  Zogani'  % 

''  The  festival  of  the  wife  of  Siva  continues  nine  days,  or 
rather  nights,  and  is  called  Nava  Rditiri,  that  is,  ^nine 
nights : '  three  of  these,  however,  are  for  Sarasvati,  §  and  the 
other  six  for  Sakti.  On  this  occasion,  those  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  eat  flesh,  or  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  do 
so  freely.  All  restraints  are  now  thrown  off;  and  scenes  of 
the  most  sickening  kind  wind  up  the  ceremonies.  No  young 
female  of  respectable  character  will  dare  to  show  herself  in 
public.  Servants  assume  the  airs  and  practices  of  their 
masters ;  school-boys,  dressed  in  gay  apparel,  ||  go  from  house 
to  house,  to  dance  and  sing  songs  in  honour  of  Sakti.  Gam- 
bling, fighting  of  cocks  and  of  rams,  with  other  rude  and 
ludicrous  performances,  fill  up  this  indecent  festival. 

^' ' Salambo,  a  goddess;  the  same  as  Astarte;  eternally 
roaming  up  and  down  a  mountain.^  ^ 

*  The  following  is  a  translation'  of  the  passage  from  the  E^rma  P4r&na : 
**  Let  us  place  on  oar  heads  the  feet  of  SacH,  who  when  she  put  on  Siva^s  dis- 
hevelled lock  of  hair  the  crescent  moon,  her  arm-ring,  wMch  had  been  broken  in 
amorous  dalliance,  the  dmetar-aimed  Siva  looked  significantly;  at  which  she 
averted  her  face  with  shame,  and  changed  it  into  the  fuU  moon.*' 

t  "Universal  History.'' 

X  Ibid. — Lieutenant  Bumes,  in  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Mahometans  of  Toorkistan,  says,  some  of  them  wear  "  a  large  white  turban  and 
a  chogha  or  pelisse ;"  (vol.  i.  p.  276 ;)  which  corresponds  with  xoganiy  the  article 
of  dress  here  mentioned  and  with  shokkau 

g  The  wife  of  Brahma,  \\  One  garment  worn  is  called  shokkuu 

%  "  Universal  History/* 
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^  Is  it  not  rather  striking,  that  the  wife  of  Siva  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Silambu ;  and  that  this  name  signifies 
'a  mountain?'  Another  of  her  names  is  Pdrvati,  meaning, 
'  her  who  was  bom  in  a  mountain/  She  is'  called  '  daughter  of 
the  mountain;'  and  sometimes  '  the  mountain- nymph/  who 
captivated  Siva  from  a  course  of  ascetic  austerities. 

"  'The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  worshipped  what  by  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  was  termed  ^»XKo$,  or  Priapua,  The 
priaps  were  three  himdred  fathoms,  or  three  hundred  cubits, 
high;  and  by  whom  the  priaps  were  erected,  there  is  much 
feble/* 

"  '  By  their  deities,  the  Egyptians,  most  probably,  meant 
the  sun  and  moon.  Some  suppose  Osiris  to  signify  the 
efficient  cause  of  things;  and  Isis,  matter.  Osiris  was 
represented  in  human  form,  in  a  posture  not  very  decent, 
signifying  his  generative  and  nutritive  faculty.  His  living 
image  was  the*  bull.  The  image  of  Isis,  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  woman,  with  cows'  horns  on  her  head.'t  Calmet  also 
says:  *  Astarte  was  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  Egypt;'  and  again 
quotes  Jerome,  who  in  several  places  translated  the  name 
Astarte  by  Priaptis, 

"In  reference  to  the  indecent  object  alluded  to  as  being 
worshipped  by  the  Assyrians,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Hindoos  do  the  same  thing.  The  lAngam  (Priapus)  in  the 
Hindoo  temple  of  Sedambarem,  is  supposed  to  have  sprung 
firom  the  earth  of  itself;  and  its  foundation  is  believed  to  be 
in  the  lower  world.t 

^'Aa  it  respects  Osiris,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he,  in 
his  'posture,  signifying  the  generative  and  nutritive  faculties,' 
was  the  same  as  the  Siva  of  the  Hindoos.  The  bull  was 
sacred  to  the  former,  and  also  to  the  latter.  Isis  being  repre^ 
sented  with  cows'  horns,  finds  a  parallel  in  Siva  or  his  wife, 
with  the  crescent  moon  fixed  on  the  head. 

•  "Universal  History."  f  Ibid. 

X  Buckingham,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  406,)  thus 
describes  some  antiques  which  he  saw  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon :  **  The 
larger  antiques  comprehended  a  figure  in  brass,  embracing  a  large  lingam  be- 
tween iu  knees,  precisely  in  the  style  of  the  Hindu  represcnUtion  of  that 
emblem."  He  mentions  also,  in  another  place,  "  tlie  Indian  figure  of  a  man, 
with  a  painted  bonnet,  and  beard,  embracing  the  lingam,''^ 

May  not  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  Gen.  ix.  23,  have  been  the  origin  of 
this  wortihip  ? 
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"In  condusion^  whether  we  look  at  the  corresponding 
traits,  of  character  in  Moloch  and  Kali;  in  BdaUpeor  and  the 
Chmn  of  Amos;  at  the  mutual  assumption  of  either  sex  by 
Siva  and  his  partner;  at  the  term  ^mother'  being  applied  to 
the  latter,  as  well  as  to  the  Succoth-benoth  (Astarte  or 
MylittaJ  of  the  Assyrian,  Phoenician,  Jewish,  and  other 
nations;  at  the  cows'  horns  (so  called)  of  Assyria,  and  the 
crescent  of  India;  at  the  young  virgins  who  made  a  sacrifice 
of  chastity  to  the  Succoth-benoth  of  antiquity,  and  to  the 
consort  of  the  Oriental  Siva ;  at  the  use  made  of  the  regular 
female  votaries  of  both  systems ;  at  their  mutual  assumption, 
on  certain  occasions,  of  the  male  attire;  at  the  lion,  as 
belonging  to  the  goddess  of  Assyria,  and  also  to  her  of  India ; 
to  the  festival  of  Shach  or  Sdca,  and  that  of  Satti  or  Sakti,  in 
reference  to  the  lascivious  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
and  the  peculiar  garments  worn  on  that  occasion ;  at  Salambo 
being  the  name  of  the  one  goddess,  and  also  of  the  other ;  at 
its  true  meaning,  in  reference  to  a  mountain  where  they  mutu- 
ally dwelt ;  at  the  BaaUpeor  of  Assyria,  and  the  Israelites, 
and  the  Osiris  of  Egypt,  the  ^aWog  of  the  Greeks,  the  Prto- 
pus  of  the  Romans,  and  the  lAngam  of  the  Hindoos,  worship- 
ped now  in  the  temples*  of  the  East : — when  we  reflect  on 
some  of  the  most  striking  of  these  coincidences,^'  we  perceive 
that  their  existence  in  countries  and  ages  so  distant  from 
each  other,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  obvious  fact  of 
their  being  the  result  of  an  exact  identity  of  origin. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  primitive  locality  of  the  present 
human  family;  at  the  five  books  of  Moses;  at  the  historical 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  &c. ;  at  the  Psalms ;  at  the 
prophetical  writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
Jonah,  and  the  other  Minor  Prophets ;  viewing  the  remark- 
able identity  of  the  two  leading  deities  (male  or  female)  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  the  Hindoos,  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  Romans ;  we  may  siurely  expect  to  meet  with  many 
vivid  illustrations  of  the  sacred  volume  in  the  existing  lan- 
guages, idolatrous  customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  East. 

*  In  the  <<  Universal  History,**  one  of  the  temples  in  Egypt  Is  thus  described : 
'<  Near  the  teipple  was  a  lake,  In  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  stone-altar ;  and 
every  day,  many  people  swam  to  the  altar  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  to  perform 
their  devotions.**  This  is  a  correct  description  of  vast  numbers  of  Hindoo  tem- 
ples, and  of  the  manner  in  which  men  go  to  the  stone-altar  in  the  middle  of  the 
tank,  to  perform  their  devotions. 
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On  some  suljgects  I  have  written  with  considerable  plain- 
ness; but^  for  pradential  reasons^  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
ceal the  worst  features  in  the  portrait.  Would  that  the  whole 
could  be  safely  disclosed  I  then  would  the  people  of  these 
realms  arise  from  their  lethargy^  and  cry  for  the  spiritual  and 
mental  raiiancipation  of  the  Oriental  slave.  The  time  has 
gone  by  fer  the  flippant  verbiage  of  the  philosophers  of 
France  and  England^  about  the  ''virtuous  Hindoo  and  his 
venerable  system  of  ethics/'  to  produce  any  impression ;  we 
have  looked  into  the  vile  arcana,  and  dragged  (so  far  as  was 
prudent)  the  monster  to  the  light.  Great  Britain  has  acted 
nobly  to  the  West  Indies;  she  has  there  laid  a  train  for  the 
destruction  of  slavery  and  vice  in  her  own  dependencies,  and 
finally  in  those  of  other  nations ;  her  illustrious  and  disinter- 
ested conduct  will  have  a  place  in  the  literature  of  every 
nation;  and  her  fame  will  find  an  echo  in  every  age  and 
dime.  But  let  her  now  look  at  the  East  Indies ;  has  she  not 
there  the  most  prions  field  for  her  benevolent,  moral,  spirit- 
ual achievements  ? 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  various  resemblances  depicted  in 
this  volume,  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  been  derived  from 
the  written  word  of  our  Scriptures,  but  &om  oral  communica-' 
turns;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  moulded  into  their  pre- 
sent shape  by  the  political  and  theological  notions  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  received. 

It  has  been  my  object,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  points 
of  controversy :  I  have  therefore  left  the  reader  at  liberty  to 
compare  this  with  other  elucidations  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  that  he  will  generally  be  led  to  right  conclusions. 

Some  of  the  articles  will  perhaps  be  deemed  to  be  too 
brief;  but  no  student  will  be  long  without  ascertaining  their 
meaning. 

In  very  many  instances  I  preserve  the  Tamul  idiom,  but 
have  usually  distinguished  it  by  inverted  commas ;  there  are, 
however,  some  sentences  without  that  distinction,  which  may 
lead  the  reader  to  suppose  they  are  my  own  composition, 
when  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  literal  rendering  of  an 
Eastern  phrase.  I  am  conscious  that  my  English  is  not 
always  so  pure  and  national  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  numerous 
years  of  absence,  and  the  influence  of  foreign  associations, 
must  be  pleaded  as  my  apology. 
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Should  Providence  again  direct  my  footsteps  to  those  dis« 
tant  regions^  I  shall^  at  all  convenient  opportunities^  pursue 
the  same  course^  and  hope  to  make  some  additions  to  my  pre- 
vious stock  of  bibUcal  knowledge. 

If  it  be  laudable  in  a  great  nation  to  expend  thousands  in 
exploring  unknown  regions,  in  tracing  out  the  course  or  the 
source  of  a  river,  or  the  limits  of  a  sea;  how  much  more  is  it 
to  illustrate  that  book  which  refers  to  "  the  regions  beyond/' 
— ^to  that  "  bourn  whence  no  traveller  returns ! "  Man  has 
ransacked  and  delved  into  the  crumbling  remains  of  anti- 
quity; he  has  sailed  through  rivers  and  seas  ^'unknown  to 
song;''  he  has  become  ^'the  inhabitant  of  every  dime;"  hJs 
ambitious  soul  has  ventured  all  for  the  breath  of  fame :  and 
is  this  fair,  this  glorious  field  of  biblical  research,  so  worthy 
of  all  his  loftier  powers,  to  remain  comparatively  unexplored? 
Happy  shall  I  be,  if,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Society  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  bekmg,  I  may  again 
be  employed  in  this  sublime  pursuit;  and  happy  shall  I  be  to 
render  up  my  breath  in  illustrating  that  volume  which  has 
been  my  solace  and  delight  in  sorrow's  darkest  hour. 

Now  ''unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  &om  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  Gk>d  and  his  Father;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

JOSEPH  ROBERTS. 

Favb&sham,  Kent, 
Januaryy  1835. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  prq[>aring  for  the  press  a  second  edition  of  these 
"  Oriental  Illustrations,"  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  me  not 
to  notice  the  very  favourable  reviews  of  the  first  impression, 
which  have  been  given,  and  for  which  I  now  tender  my  most 
cordial  and  heart-felt' thanks. 

During  my  eight  years'  residence  at  home,  ^^  among  my 
own  people,"  I  have  found  leisure  to  revise  and  remodel, 
several  paragraphs,  anil  to  make  numerous  additions  to  the 
former  materials.  The  new  articles  on  many  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  will,  I  hope,  be  found  to  possess  considerable 
interest;  and  the  whole  to'  be  expressed  in  English  more 
intelligible  and  idiomatic  than  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
written. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  I  shall  embark  for  Madras; 
and,  long  before  this  brief  address  can  meet  the  public  eye,  I 
shall  be  at  sea ;  trusting  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Divine  Being  to  be  guided  to  the  place  where  I  would  be, 
"to  preach  unto  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ."  Though  it  may  be  among  the  wise  appointments 
of  Heaven,  that  I  am  not  to  be  permitted  again  to  see  my 
native  land;  yet  nothing  shall  sever  me  from  her  interests, 
and  I  will  ever  pray  that  peace  may  be  in  her  sanctuaries, 
and  prosperity  in  her  palaces. 

JOSEPH  ROBERTS. 
London, 

6,  Myddelton-Square,  Pentonville, 
January  2rf,  1843. 
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ORIENTAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE  SACRED   SCRIPTURES. 


GENESIS. 

CHAP.    I. 


Lei  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moviog  creature  that  hath 
life.— Verse  20. 

The  Hebrew  has  for  life, "  soul; "  and  the  Orientals  believe 
that  the  vital  principle  in  animals  will  never  die ;  and  when 
the  life  or  soul  has  departed  from  one  body^  it  is  said  to  enter 
into  and  to  animate  some  other  body. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul.— 
Verse  7. 

Those  of  the  Easnra  faith  believe  that  Satte  produced  Siva 
and  his  goddess^  Yishnoo  and  Lechimy^  also  Brahma  and 
the  goddess  Sarusuvathej  but  that  all  souls  come  from 
Brahm^  "  the  Supreme/' 

The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden. — ^Verse  8. 

It  may  be  of  but  little  importance  to  us,  at  this  day,  to 
know  where  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated ;  and,  perhaps^ 
it  is  now  impossible  to  identify  its  site.  Some  have  fixed  it  in 
China ;  others  in  Arabia,  or  Palestine :  some  have  said  it  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  :  and  others,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
The  word  Paradise,  by  which  it  is  generally  designated,  is 
not  Greek,  but  signifies,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  in  Arabic, 
"  a  garden,'^  '^  a  vineyard,^'  also  "  the  place  of  the  blessed/' 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
Ceylon  is  considered  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  on  earth ; 
and  the  Arabians  and  Persians  believe  it  was  the  Paradise, 
Though  the  names  Adam's  Bridge  and  Adam's  Peak  may  not 
stamp  with  certainty  the  traditions  concerning  it ;  yet  they 
show  at  least  what  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  popular  opinion. 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  infer  that  the  site  chosen  for  the 
'^  place  of  the  blessed,''  would  be  the  most  eligible  that  could 
be  fixed  on,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  our 
globe,  but  also  to  universal  nature ;  as  its  climate  and  produc- 
tions would,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  this.  It  is 
therefore  as  probable  that  it  would  be  situated  near  the 
equator,  as  in  any  other  place;  for,  after  all  deductions  for 
the  devastations  made  either  by  the  fall  or  the  flood,  the  fairy 
scenes  that  there  break  upon  our  view,  the  profuse  and 
unaided  gifts  of  nature,  joined  with  the  fewness  of  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  we  have 
found  out  as  probable  a  spot  for  the  abode  of  the  first  happy 
pair,  as  can  any  where  else  be  pointed  out.* 

Of  every  tree  in  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat. — ^Verae  16.  • 

The  margin  reads,  "eating  thou  shalt  eat;"  and  this  is 
truly  Oriental.  Does  a  man  who  is  under  the  care  of  a  phy- 
sician, feel  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  eat  some  kind 
of  food,  which  has  been  recommended  to  him  ?  and  does  he 
ask,  "  Shall  I  partake  of  this?"  should  it  be  approved  of  by 
the  physician,  he  will  reply,  "  Fear  not ;  Posikavea,  posikaldm, 
— Eating  you  may  eat."  And  this  emphatic  Orientalism  has 
many  parallels  in  the  sacred  volume.  Thus,  in  Gen.  ii.  17, 
the  text  is,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die ;"  but  the  Hebrew, "  dying 
thou  shalt  die;"  which  repetition  stamps  with  certainty 
the  fearful  denunciation.  When  Isaac  found  Jacob  had 
deceived  him,  and  had  taken  away  the  blessing  of  Esau,  the 
Hebrew  has  it,  he  "trembled  with  a  great  trembling  greatly;" 

*  Lieutenant  Bums,  in  his  Journey  through  the  Toorkmun  Desert,  says,  *'  The 
inhabitants  repeat  a  tradition,  that  the  first  of  men  tilled  in  Shumkhs,  which  was 
his  garden,  while  Serendib,  or  Ceylon,  was  his  house  ! "  (Vol  it  p.  52.)  And, 
again,  when  our  traveller  was  introduced  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  his  Majesty 
inquired  whether  Abbas  Meerra  would  be  able  to  teke  Shurttkhs,  and  whether 
the  place  would  support  his  army;  to  which  **one  of  the  ministers,  by  way  of 
adding  to  the  information  desiderated  by  his  Majesty,  stated  that  Shurttkhs  was 
the  garden  of  Adam,  who  used  to  come  from  Ceylon  (Serendib J  and  till  it- 
daily."  (Page  137.) 
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(Gen.  xxyii.  88 ;)  whicli  reduplication  shows  the  intenseness  of 
his  fear.  When  Judah  spake  to  his  father  of  the  earnestness 
of  Joseph^  respecting  Benjamin  being  brought  to  Egypt^  the 
text  is,  ''did solemnly  protest '/'  but  the  original^  "protesting 
protested/'  (Oen.  xliii.  3;)  and  when  the  patriarch  com- 
plained of  them  for  having  told  they  "had  yet  a  brother/' 
they  replied,  "The  man  asking  asked  us;''  meaning,  he 
strictly  inquired  of  them  whether  they  had  another  brother : 
and  "knowing  could  we  know"  he  would  tell  us  to  bring 
him  down?  When  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  Benjamin, 
on  their  return  to  buy  com,  he  said  to  his  head-servant, 
"Kill  a  killing;"  which  means  there  was  to  be  a  great 
slaughter,  an  abundance  of  provision.  And  when  they  told 
the  steward  about  the  money  being  found  in  their  sacks,  in 
order  ix)  show  the  oneness  of  their  design,  they  said,  "  Coming 
down  we  came  down "  to  buy  food.  Look  also  at  Moses, 
when  he  took  upon  himself  to  address  the  Almighty  respect- 
ing the  oppressions  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  miseries  of  the  peo- 
ple :  he  said, "  Delivering  thou  hast  not  delivered  "  thy  people. 
(Exod.  V.  23.)  So  Jethro,  on  seeing  the  arduous  duties  of 
Moses  in  being  the  sole  judge  of  Israel,  said,  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  take  others  to  assist  him,  '^  Fading  thou  wilt 
fade,"  if  he  continued  to  do  that  work  alone.  ( Exod.  xviii.  18.) 
Again:  when  the  slave  refused  to  be  liberated,  and  "saying 
shall  say,  I  will  not  go  firee,"  his  master  might  retain  his  ser- 
vices. (Exod.  xxi.  5.)  To  show  the  importance  of  the  visit 
of  the  priest  to  those  who  were  afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  it  is 
said,  "In  coming  in  he  shall  come  in."  (Lev.  xiv.  48.)  In  the 
law,  also,  respecting  those  animals  caught  in  the  chase,  the 
terms, "  that  hunteth  any  hunting,"  strongly  depict  the  eager- 
ness of  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  (Lev.  xvii.  13.)  The 
unfailing  goodness  of  Jehovah,  in  all  ages,  is  emphatically 
described  by  the  solemn  repetition,  "  generation  and  gene- 
ration;" so  also  in  Psalm  xxxiii.  11 ;  xlix.  11 ;  Ixi.  6 ;  Ixxvii. 
8 ;  Ixxix.  13 ;  Ixxxix.  1 ;  c.  5 ;  cxix.  90 ;  Joel  ii.  2.  The 
strictness  of  the  siege  of  Jericho  is  forcibly  alluded  to  by 
Joshua,  "It  did  shut  up,  and  was  shut  up."  (Joshua  vi.  1.) 
Jephthah,  to  give  solemnity  to  his  rash  vow,  said,  "That 
which  cometh  forth,  which  shall  come  forth,  shall  surely 
be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering." 
(Judges  xi.  31.)     When  David's  child  was  sick,  he  "  fasted  a 
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fast;'^  and  on  another  occasion^  when  in  great  trouble, 
he  said,  "  In  waiting  I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord/'  Of 
the  alarm  of  the  wicked,  the  psahnist  saj-s,  ''  They  feared 
a  fear;"  (Psalm  liii.  5;)  and  again,  of  those  who  were 
diligently  seeking  for  evil,  he  observes,  "  a  search  searched." 
(Psalm  bdv.  6.)  The  prophet  Ezekiel  says,  respecting  those 
who  heard  the  warning  of  the  trumpet,  "  He  that  hearing 
heareth ;  '^  (Ezck.  xxxiii.  4;)  and,  to  show  the  misery  of  the 
land,  he  emphatically  says,  "  desolation  and  desolation ;  '*  and 
Micah  gives  a  dirge-like  emphasis  to  the  sorrows  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  he  says,  "In  lamentation  of  lamentations  diall 
they  say.  We  be  utterly  spoiled/'  (Micah  ii.  4.) 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone. — ^Verae  18. 
In  the  book  called  the  Scanda  Purana,*  it  is  said,  ''By 
marrying  a  woman  of  a  superior  disposition,  charity  is  pro- 
moted, penance  is  maintained,  felicity  in  the  celestial  world  is 
secured,  tlie  happiness  of  this  world  is  acquired,  and  there 
is  notliing  difficult  to  obtain." 

I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him. — ^Verse  18. 
This  is  the  polite  way  of  speaking  of  a  wife  in  the  East; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  associate  with  this 
term  too  much  of  the  idea  of  a  servant.  Does  an  aged  per- 
son advise  a  young  friend  to  get  married  ?  he  will  not  say, 
"Seek  for  a  wife,"  but,  '^Trj'  to  procure  a  thunive,  'a  help 
meet/  "  A  man  who  repines  at  his  single  state,  says,  "  I 
have  not  any  female  help  in  my  house."  A  widower  says,  "Ah, 
my  children,  I  have  now  no  female  help"  A  man,  \vishing 
to  say  somctliing  to  his  wife,  will  address  her  as  follows :  "  My 
help'ineetj  hear  what  I  am  going  to  say."  It  is  worthy  of 
obsen^ation,  that  tlie  mfu'gin  has,  for  help  meet,  "  as  before 
him  :"  and  this  gives  a  proper  view  of  her  condition;  for  she 
literally  has  to  stand  before  her  husband  to  serve  him  on  all 
occasions,  and  especially  when  he  takes  his  food, — she  being 
then  his  servant.  Say  to  a  woman,  "  Leave  thy  husband : " 
she  will  reply,  "  No,  no ;  I  will  stand  before  him." 

*  The  Scanda  Purana  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  works  of  the  Hindoos,  and  is 
regularly  read  through  once  a  year  in  the  temples  of  Siva.  It  contains  some 
most  curious  allusions  to,  and  iUustrations  of,  antiquity ;  and  may  have  been 
written  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  though  it  professes  to  detail  events 
which  occurred  many  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  now  in  course  of  translation 
for  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
every  beast  of  the  field, — ^Verse  20. 

''  It  is  well  known,  that  the  names  aflSxed  to  the  diflferent 
animals  in  scripture,  always  express  some  prominent  feature, 
and  essential  characteristic,  of  the  creature  to  which  they  are 
applied." — Dr,  Adam  Clarke. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  animals  among 
the  Hindoos  have  names  given  to  them,  which  either  allude 
to  their  shape  or  their  habits.  Hence,  the  horse  is  called, 
'^the  thought;'*  which  means,  he  is  as  quick  as  thought; 
also, ''  the  leaping  one,'*  '^  the  learned  or  trained  one/'  "  he 
who  causes  dimness,"  that  is,  by  swiftness ;  "  the  mad  one," 
"  the  runner  in  circles,"  *'  he  with  the  mane,"  "  the  triangle 
face,"  "the  hot  one,"  "the  shot  arrow,"  "the  driver  of  the 
wind,"  "  the  driven  swiftness." 

The  Hon  is  called,  "  the  king  of  beasts,"  "  the  victorious 
one,"  "  he  with  claws."  The  tiger  is  "  the  springer,"  "  the 
spotted  one,"  "the  beautiful  one;"  the  elephant,  "the 
"  mountain  with  hands,"  "  the  slotliful  one,"  "  the  roarer," 
"he  whose  mouth  hangs  down,"  "the  tusker,"  "he  who 
drinks  two  ways,"  (through  the  trunk  and  mouth,)  "the 
warrior,"  "he  whose  hand  has  a  hole  in  it;"  (alluding  to 
the  proboscis ;)  when  in  love,  "  the  mad  one ; "  "  he  with  the 
large  foot,"  "  the  pie-bald  one."  *  The  ox,  or  cow,  in  youth, 
is  "the  happy  one;"  mddu,  "the  teated  one."  The  cat  is 
"  the  tiger  of  the  house,"  "  the  sleeper."  The  dog  is  "  he  who 
lives  by  the  scent,"  "he  who  vomits,"  "the  hero,"  "the 
idle  one."  The  sheep  is  named,  "the  timid  one,"  "the 
leaper."  The  alligator  is  called,  "  he  who  conceals  himself," 
''  he  who  comes  from  eggs ; "  the  bear,  "  the  triangle-stepped 
one."  The  monkey  is  "  the  thief,"  "  he  who  never  dies,"  t 
"he  who  hves  in  the  branches;"  the  hog,  "he  who  dwells 
in  the  forest,"  "the  hot  one,"  "the  angry,"  "the  tusked 
one,"  "the  ground-tearer ; "  the  jackal,  "he  of  tricks,  or 
cunning,"  "the  envious  one."  The  turtle  is  "the  stone- 
bodied  one,"  "  he  who  comes  from  eggs,"  "  he  who  conceals 

•  These  animals  are  sometimes  thus  marked.  In  travelling  through  the 
Batticaloa  district,  in  1821,  I  saw  one  of  that  description.  He  was  feeding  in 
the  long  grass ;  and  after  giving  a  look  at  me  and  my  companions,  he  resumed 
his  employment. 

f  The  natives  believe  that,  except  when  killed  by  man  or  some  animal,  the 
monkey  never  dies. 
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his  members."    The  ass  is  ''he  with  the  lai^e  mouth ; *'  the 
deer,  ''  the  small-mouthed  one/' 

Birds  are  generally  called  ''the  sickness-fiaced  ones;'' 
(meanings  the  sickness  of  birds  generally  appears  first  in  the 
face  or  head;)  "  those  who  come  from  eggs."  The  arrows  are 
"  the  givers  of  omens."  The  crow  is  "  the  receiver  of  offer- 
ings;" (alluding  to  those  who  fast  on  the  Saturday  in  honour 
of  Sanne  Saturn,  who  give  part  of  their  rice  to  the  crows ;) 
the  ka-ka,  "he  with  the  iron  beak;"  the  peacock,  "he 
whose  riches  or  pleasures  are  in  feathers ; "  the  eagle,  "  he 
who  flies  aloft,"  "the  flesh-eater;"  the  pigeon,  "the  stone- 
eater;"  the  serpent,  "he  who  walks  on  his  belly,"  "the 
secret  one,"  "  he  of  tricks,"  "  he  who  fears  a  noise,"  "  he 
who  has  a  jacket,"  (alluding  to  his  slipping  off  the  skin,) 
"  he  who  haa  eyes  for  ears,"  or  "  he  who  hears  by  his  eyes," 
"  the  coiled  one,"  "  the  circle." 

She  shall  be  called  Woman.— Verse  23. 

The  term  "woman"  in  the  original  is  the  feminine  form  of 
the  term  translated  "man,"  and  may  properly  be  defined 
"she-man;"  and  it  is  a  striking  coincidence,  that,  in  the 
Tamul  language,  manuthan  is  "man,"  but  manuthe  is 
"woman,"  or  "female  man ;"  the  e  being  the  feminine  ter- 
mination. 


CHAP.    III. 

The  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die. — Verse  4. 

Every  fact  which  casts  light  on  the  history  of  the  serpent, 
as  the  agent  of  our  fall,  whether  derived  from  its  own  habits 
or  from  Eastern  story,  must  be  exceedingly  interesting.  If 
that  creature  was  the  medium  through  which  sin  and  misery 
entered  into  the  world,  is  it  not  probable  that,  amongst  a 
people  possessing  such  ancient  Kterature,  of  such  curious  and 
romantic  habits,  some  references  to  that  great  event  would  be 
preserved?  Accordingly  we  find,  in  their  books,  supersti- 
tions, and  fifayings,  strong  allusions  to  that  fact. 

The  following  is  principally  taken  from  an  ancient  work 
called  Brahma-Uttd  Kandam  :  The  gods  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity  were  subject  to  death ;  in  order  to  prevent  which, 
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they  resolved  to  make  amutham,  (that  ib,  "  ambrosia/^)  by  the 
eating  of  which  they  might  gain  immortaUty.  They  there- 
fore went  with  great  sprightliness  to  their  work.  The  sea  of 
milk  was  the  chum ;  a  mountain  was  the  chuming-stick ;  and 
the  large  serpent^  called  Vastike,  was  the  rope  which  whirled 
it  round.  The  gods  commenced  their  operations;  but  the 
serpent,  by  being  thus  pulled  in  contrary  directions,  became 
sick,  and  vomited  poison  into  the  ambrosia.  They  all  then 
became  greatly  alarmed,  as  their  hopes  of  immortality  were 
destroyed.  Tie  body  of  Vishnoo  became  black  from  the 
heat,  and  they  ran  off  with  the  greatest  consternation.  They 
then  made  their  prayers  to  Siva,  the  supreme,  that  this  terri- 
ble evil  might  be  removed;  and  he  complied  with  their 
request,  by  drinking  up  the  poison.  From  which  time  he 
has  always  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^'azure-necked 
one,^'  because  the  colour  of  the  poison  always  remained  in 
his  neck,  as  a  sign  of  what  he  had  done.  The  gods  then 
joyfully  partook  of  the  ambrosia,  and  gained  immortality. 

Amongst  the  gods  there  were  two  giants  in  disguise,  who 
also  began  to  eat  the  ambrosia :  but  the  sun  and  moon,  seeing 
them,  gave  the  signal  to  the  gods ;  and  Vishnoo  struck  off 
their  heads :  but  the  ambrosia  having  gone  down  as  far  as 
the  neck,  that  part  could  not  be  destroyed.  The  heads  thus 
severed,  they  assumed  the  form  of  serpents:  the  one  was 
called  Irdku,  which  was  black  in  colour ;  the  name  of  the 
other  was  Keathu,  which  was  red.  They  then,  in  revenge, 
seized  the  sun  and  the  moon,  which  caused  them  to  be 
eclipsed.* 

In  former  times,  the  serpent,  and  other  animals,  are 
behoved  to  have  had  the  gift  of  speech ;  and  many  instances 
are  on  record  where  their  conversations  are  given.  Thus,  the 
great  serpent,  called  Aathe  Sealshan,  when  he  had  seized  the 
Manthara-Mountain,  said  to  the  god  of  wind,  who  was  trying 
to  blow  him  away,  "  I  am  greater  than  thou.^^ 

A  king,  called  Aruchanan,  once  set  fire  to  the  jungle; 
when  a  serpent  which  was  there,  took  it*  young  one  in  its 
mouth,  and  flew  away.  The  king  saw  this,  and  shot  the 
mother  with  his  bow  and  arrow  ;  but  the  young  one  then 
flew  off,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Who  is  the  enemy  of  Aruchanan  ? 
who  is  the  enemy  of  Ainichanan?"     The  king,  called  Kan- 

•  This,  by  the  Hindoos,  at  this  day,  is  believed  to  be  the  true  cause  of  an 
ecHpse. 
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nan^  replied^  '^  I  am  the  enemy  :^^  from  which  time  the  yoong 
serpent  became  his  arrow^  and  by  it  was  destroyed  the  kmg 
Aruchanan. 

The  god  Siva  is  described  as  wearing  serpents  roand  hk 
neck^  as  an  ornament.  Yishnoo  reclines  upon  the  serpen^ 
Aathe  Sealshan,  as  his  couch.  Nine  large  serpents  are 
believed  to  assist  in  supporting  the  world.  Temples  are 
erected  to  the  serpent  Cobra  Capetta,  and  there  these  reptiles 
are  regularly  fed  and  worshipped.*  No  heathen  would  kiD 
one  of  that  description^  though  it  had  destroyed  his  own 
child.     The  Vireyan  serpent  eats  dust.  ^ 

The  Hindoos  believe,  that  though  the  Brahminy  kite  is  the 
enemy  of  all  serpents,  it  dares  not  to  attack  the  Ca^tta, 
because  the  latter  once  went  with  a  complaint  to  Yishnoo, 
saying,  "O  Swamy,  the  kite  is  always  striving  to  kill  me; 
therefore  take  me  under  your  protection."  The  god  then  put 
two  marks  upon  it ;  and  when  the  kite  sees  them,  he  passes 
onwards. 

In  a  Tamul  verse,  the  serpent  is  called  a  "  creature  of  deep 
searchings  and  great  secrecy."  Thus,  it  is  a  proverb,  when 
a  man  acts  with  such  cunning  as  to  elude  the  observation  of 
others,  Pdmbu  pambin  kdl  areyum;  that  is,  ''The  serpent 
knows  its  own  feet : "  meaning,  no  other  is  acquainted  with  its 
ways.  A  wicked  man  is  called  ''  the  seed  of  the  serpent,"  and 
he  who  is  rapid  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  vile  purposes,  is 
called  ''  the  serpent-eyed  one." 

In  the  day  ye  eat  thereof  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall 
be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil. — ^Verse  5. 

In  the  heaven  of  Indran,  there  is  a  tree  called  kaUpaga- 
veerutcham,  which  sprang  from  the  amutfiam,  "  ambrosia," 
which  was  churned  by  the  gods.  Those  in  the  heavenly 
world,  by  eating  of  its  fruit,  have  immortality,  and  whatsoever 
tliey  desire. 

They  knew  that  they  were  naked ;  and  they  sewed  fig-leaves  together, 
and  made  themselves  aprons. — ^Verse  7.  In  the  maigin,  ^  things  to 
gird  about" 

Children  in  the  East  do  not,  in  general,  wear  any  clothes 
till  they  are  five  or  six  years  of  age,  except  when  they  are 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Murray  has  brought  to  my  notice  an  ingenious 
and  erudite  work,  entitled,*  "  The  M'^orship  of  the  Serpent,*'  by  the  Rev. 
John  BathursC  Dean,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A. 
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taken  out  on  a  visit.  But  a  piece  of  silver,  copper,  or  lead, 
made  into  the  exact  form  of  a  leaf,  with  the  fibres  and  stalk 
curiously  engraved  thereon,  hangs  down  in  front,  having  a 
string  attached  to  it,  which  goes  round  the  loins. 

I  will  pot  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed 
and  her  seed  :  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel. — ^Veiae  15. 

This  remarkable  reference  to  the  fieel  finds  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  Jacob,  whose  ''hand  took  hold  on  Esau^s  J^eel; " 
his  name  also  signifying  ''  to  defraud,  deceive,  or  supplant.^' 
Dan  was  to  be  an  ''  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse 
heels ; "  obviously  pointing  out  the  stratagems  which  subse- 
quently distinguished  the  conduct  of  that  tribe.  (See  Judges 
xiv.,  xvi.,  xviii.)  But  Job  says,  ^'  Thou  scttest  a  print  upon 
the  heels  of  my  feet ; "  by  which  mark  his  betrayers  could 
easily  find  him  out :  and  Bildad,  speaking  of  the  wicked, 
says,  "  The  gin  shall  take  him  by  the  heel ; ''  (Job  xviii.  9 ;) 
showing  that  to  be  the  part  significant  of  being  betrayed. 

David  also  declares,  that  his  own  familiar  friend  in  whom 
he  trusted,  who  had  partaken  of  his  hospitality,  and  had 
afforded  every  reason  to  confide  in  his  fidelity,  had  become  a 
foe,  and  lifted  up  his  he^l  against  him ;  (Psalm  xli.  9 ;)  and 
in  another  place  the  Psalmist  asks:  "  Wherefore  should  I 
fear  in  the  days  of  evil,  when  the  iniquities  of  my  heels  shall 
compass  me  about?''  (Psalm  xlix.  5.)  On  this  complaint  of 
the  royal  singer  of  Israel,  the  Bishops  Home  and  Lowth 
observe :  "  Why  should  I  give  way  to  fear  and  despondency 
in  the  time  of  my  calamity,  when  the  wickedness  of  my 
wealthy  and  powerful  adversaries  compasses  me  about  to  sup- 
plant and  overthrow  me  ? "  Parkhurst  says,  "  Iniquities  of 
my  lieels — Rather,  '  of  my  supplanters,'  of  those  who  endea- 
vour to  supplant  me.'' 

Jeremidi,  speaking  of  the  royal  family  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  utters  this  denunciation  against  them,  as  a  part 
of  the  impending  calamities,  in  consequence  of  their  wicked- 
ness :  ^^  For  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  are  thy  skirts  dis- 
covered, and  thy  heels  made  bare."  (Jer.  xiii.  22.)  Thus 
were  they  to  be  uncovered,  that  their  enemies  might  easily 
supplant  them. 

Therefore  we  see,  from  Jacob  to  Dau,  from  Job  to  David 
and  Jeremiah,  all  these  references  to  the  heel  include  the  idea 
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of  treachery,  of  craft  and  deceit.  Thus  was  the  serpent  to 
injure  the  seed  of  the  woman.  The  Jieel  was  the  part  to  be 
wounded,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  being  followed  for  thai 
purpose.  The  serpent  affected  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
woman,  but  most  perfidiously  betrayed  her.  He  went  behind 
her  for  that  purpose;  and  when  she  did  not  suspect  his 
design,  he  bruised  her  Jieel,  and  that  of  her  seed  throughout 
all  generations. 

Proceed  we  now  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ; 
and  we  perceive  in  his  sufferings  a  full  confirmation  of  all  these 
views ;  for,  in  reference  to  Judas  Iscariot,  he  said, ''  He  that 
eateth  bread  with  me,  hath  lifted  up  his  t^el  against  me :  ^' 
a  plain  evidence,  even  to  a  sceptical  mind,  that  our  Divine 
Redeemer  had  meditated  upon  that  passage  already  quoted 
from  the  Psalms,  respecting  his  own  familiar  friend,  who 
lifted  up  his  heel  against  him ;  which  was,  in  all  probability, 
a  direct  prophecy  of  the  machinations  and  treachery  of  Judas, 
who  thus  betrayed  his  Master  with  a  kiss ;  and,  by  so  doing, 
insidiously  bruised  his  heel.  But  glorious  retribution  was 
at  hand;  for  the  seed  of  the  woman  bruised  the  serpent's 
head, — a  part  of  all  others  the  most  vulnerable ;  as  a  slight 
blow  upon  it  is  sure  to  disable  the  reptile  from  perpetrating 
any  future  mischief. 

Sut  in  addition  to  these  remarkable  passages  in  the  sacred 
scriptures,  we  have  the  corresponding  testimony  of  similar 
phraseology  existing  in  the  East  at  this  day ;  for  the  heel  is 
the  part  which  is  said  to  be  wounded,  when  a  treacherous 
person,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  has  injured  another. 
The  man  who  has  thus  perfidiously  conducted  himself,  is 
called  a  kuthe-kdl  vettukurraven ;  that  is,  ''  a  A^cZ-cutter ; " 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Russian  proverb  :  '^  He  fawned  on 
me,  and  then  bit  my  heel."  *  He  also  who  has  displaced 
some  one  from  a  lucrative  post  receives  the  same  designation ; 
and  of  him  who  has  thus  circumvented  another  in  some  office 
or  emolument  it  is  frequently  said,  ^'  Ah  !  I  will  yet  cut  his 
heel; "  that  is,  I  will  by  some  stratagem  betray  him,  or  have 
him  discharged.  But  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this 
infamous  epithet  is  given  only  to  that  man  who  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  false  friend. 

Therefore  whether  we  look  at  the  text,  ''Thou  shalt  bruise 

•  PiNKEaT0N*8  "  Russian  Proverbs." 
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his  bed/'  which  leftrs  to  the  old  serpent  Satan^  and  his  emis- 
sary Judas ;  or  to  the  supplanting  Jacobs  who  took  hold  of 
Esau's  heel  j  to  the  crouebing  Dan^  who  waited  to  bite  the 
horses'  heels;  to  the  declaration  of  Bildad^  that  the  gin  shotdd 
seize  the  heel ;  to  Dayid's  complaint  concerning  his  professed 
friend^  who  had  lifted  up  his  heel  ligainst  him  ;  to  the  solemn 
denunciation  of  Jeremiah  against  the  debased  Jews^  that 
their  ''heels''  were  to  be  made  ''bare;" — ^in  all  these  we 
haye^  I  think^  such  a  concatenation  of  elucidatory  evidence  as 
will  fully  satisfy  the  mind  respecting  the  simple  meaning  of 
this  peculiar  and  most  expressive  form  of  speech,  ''  Thou  rfialt 
bruise  his  heel." 

Unto  the  woman   he  said,  I  will    greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow. — 

Verse  16. 

It  is  beheved  that  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  women  in 
child-bearing  are  produced  by  the  sins  they  had  committed 
in  a  former  state  of  existence.  "  Brahma  created  woman  out 
of  sin,  which  he  had  collected ;"  and,  being  thus  formed,  it  is 
believed  she  must  have  misery.  Thus  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  the  metempsychosis  is,  that  a  man,  in  consequence  of  his 
sins,  may,  in  the  next  birth,  be  bom  a  woman,  in  order  to 
suflFer  the  pains  attendant  on  parturition  for  former  trans- 
gressions. When  a  female  suflFers  much,  the  people  say, 
*'  Ah,  how  great  must  have  been  her  sins  in  a  former  birth ! " 

In  an  andent  book,  partly  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Ellis, 
of  Madras,  it  is  said,  with  respect  to  future  births,  ''  It  is  not 
easy  to  escape  being  bom  a  woman." 
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And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass. — ^Verse  3. 
The  margin  *  reads,  "  at  the  end  of  days ; "  and  this  is 
truly  Oriental.     "  When  the  days  are  ended,  I  will  fulfil  my 
promise."     "  After  those  days  are  ended,  I  shall  have  peace." 

•  I  would  here  observe,  once  for  all,  that  I  have  gone  regularly  through  the 
marginal  readings,  and  have  found,  with  few  exceptions,  that  they  literally  agree 
with  Eastern  language,  in  idiom  and  figure.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  most  of 
them  will  be  illustrated ;  and,  I  think,  few  readers  will  doubt  that  they  are  th« 
rorrect  translations. 
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''  When  the  days  come  round,"  (in  theif  circle,)  ''  I  will  do 
that  for  you/' 

Cain  brought  of  the  &uit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord. — 

Verses. 

What  induced  Cain  to  select  that  kind  of  offering  for  the 
Lord,  we  do  not  certainly  know ;  but  it  is  a  feet,  that  in  the 
Hindoo  religion,  also  amongst  the  Budhists,  (who  prevail, 
with  some  modifications,  over  a  great  part  of  the  Chinese  and 
Burmese  empires,)  and  in  Japan,  firuits  in  their  ripe  or  unripe 
state,  flowers,  honey,  roots,  nuts,  water,  milk,  boiled  rice, 
cakes,  oil,  and  perfumes,  are  offered  to  the  gods. 

Abel  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock« — ^Verse  4. 
The  margin  has,  "sheep  or  goats ;'^    and  people  in  the 
East  never  speak  of  a  flock  without  mentioning  what  is  its 
kind. 

If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest  not 
well,  sin  lieth  at  tlie  door. — Verse  7. 

D'Oyly  and  Mant  interpret  this,  "  Your  sin  will  find  you 
out.*'  "  Thy  punishment  is  not  fiu:  off."  They  also  say,  siu 
may  be  rendered  "sin-offering;"  and  several  other  com- 
mentators take  the  same  view,  and  think  this  is  its  true  and 
only  meaning.  The  victim  proper  for  a  sin-offering  was 
lying  at  the  door,  and,  therefore,  was  within  his  reach. 

There  are  some  who  affect  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  sin  lying 
at  the  door :  it  is,  however,  an  Eastern  figure.  Ask  a  man 
who  is  unacquainted  with  scripture,  what  he  understands  by 
sin  lying  at  the  threshold  of  the  door ;  he  will  immediately 
speak  of  it  as  the  giult  of  some  great  crime  which  the  owner 
had  committed.  A  man  accused  of  having  murdered  a  child 
would  be  accosted  in  the  following  language :  "  If  you  have 
done  this,  think  not  to  escape.  No  !  for  sin  will  ever  lie  at 
your  door :  it  will  descend  from  generation  to  generation.'* 
To  a  man  accused  of  having  committed  any  other  dreadful 
crime,  it  would  be  said,  "  Ah !  if  I  had  done  it,  do  I  not 
know  sin  would  ever  lie  at  my  door?"  The  idea  is  sin 
personified  in  the  shape  of  some  fierce  animal  crouched  at  the 
door.     Its  criminality  and  punishment  remain. 

If  Cain  had  done  well,  would  there  not  have  been  "  the 
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excellency  ?*'  (see  the  margin ;)  but  if  not  well,  then  sin,  like 
a  monster,  was  cronching  at  liis  door.  Taking  the  other  view 
of  it  seems  to  amomit  to  this :  Now,  Cain,  if  thou  doest  well, 
that  will  be  thy  excellency,  thou  shalt  be  accepted ;  but,  if 
thou  doest  not  well,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  very  great  conse- 
quence, because  there  is  a  sin-oflFering  at  thy  door. 

God^s  design  appears  to  have  been  to  induce  Cain  to  do 
urell,  by  speaking  of  the  reward  of  righteousness ;  and  to 
make  him  afiraid  of  doing  evil,  by  showing  him  the  pimish- 
ment  of  sin. 

My  punishment  b  greater  than  I  can  hear. — ^Verse  18.    The  margin  has, 
**  Mine  iniquity  is  greater  than  that  it  may  be  forgiven." 

This  form  of  speech  is  very  common.  Has  a  person  com- 
mitted a  great  crime  ?  he  will  go  to  the  offended  individual, 
and  piteously  plead  for  mercy;  and  at  intervals  will  be 
crying,  ''Ah !  my  guilt  is  too  great  to  be  forgiven.  My  hopes 
are  gone.'* 

Every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me. — ^Verse  14. 

It  has  been  tauntingly  asked,  ''  How  could  every  one  slay 
Cain?"  Has  a  man  escaped  from  prison?  the  people  say, 
"Ah!  all  men  will  catch  and  bring  that  fellow  back."  Has 
a  man  committed  murder?  "Ah!  all  men  will  kill  that 
murderer."  This  means.  The  feeling  will  be  universal;  all 
will  desire  to  have  that  individual  punished. 

The  Lord  said  unto  him,  Therefore  whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance 
shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold. — Verse  15. 

When  people  speak  to  each  other  on  important  or  solemn 
subjects,  they  do  not  always  use  the  personal  pronoun ;  but 
the  name  of  the  person  addressed  is  mentioned,  apparently, 
that  bystanders  may  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  individual  in- 
tended. Suppose  two  persons — the  one  called  Muttoo,  and 
the  other  Kandan — were  disputing  about  something  serious 
which  had  occurred.  Muttoo  would  say,  "  It  is  well  known  to 
Kandan  that  I  never  made  any  such  promise ;  but  Kandan 
has  brought  false  witnesses  to  swear  that  I  did  say  so."  Has 
Chinnan  done  something  for  another  which  he  fears  another 
party  will  resent  ?  he  goes  to  the  person  for  whom  the  favour 
was  performed,  and  states  his  apprehensions.  But  the 
favoured  individual  will  say, "  Fear  not ;  for  whosoever  injures 
Chinnan,  I  will  injure." 
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CHAP.   TI. 

There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  after  that^  when 
the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daaghters  of  men,  and  they  bare 
children  to  them,  the  same  hecame  mighty  men  which  were  of 
old,  men  of  ienown«— Veive  4. 

The  Hindoos  say  that  giants  were  generated  in  Hie 
following  maimer: — ^Brahma,  the  god,  (he  who  was  also 
called  Kasipar,)  had  two  daughters;  the  one  called  Athe, 
and  the  other  called  Tithe;  from  the  former  came  the 
gods,  but  from  the  latter  the  giants.  Those  giants  or  demi- 
gods were ''  nine  cubits  in  height,  and  performed  the  most 
astonishing  works :  **  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
that  wherever  there  has  been  a  great  effort  of  nature,  whether 
in  an  earthquake  or  a  volcano,  they  say  it  was  produced  by 
the  giants. 

But  leaving  these  notions  out  of  the  question,  it  is  a  &ct, 
that,  in  several  of  the  stupendous  works  of  art  which  still 
remain,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  way  in  which  some 
of  the  ponderous  masses  of  stone  were  brought  together,  as 
the  people  do  not  at  this  day  possess  any  machines  of  suf- 
ficient power  to  remove  them. 

Another  general  opinion,  in  reference  to  the  stature  of 
man,  is,  that  in  every  age  he  is  becoming  less ;  and  will  do  so, 
until  he  become  a  prey  to  the  most  insignificant  animals. 

Behold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth. — ^Verse  17. 

That  the  Hindoos  have  an  account  of  the  deluge,  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  eastern  literature  must  admit.  The 
translations  by  Sir  William  Jones  from  the  Bhagavat,  and 
other  authorities,  fully  settle  the  matter.  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches  may  be  seen  the  opinions  on  this 
subject. 

In  a  Tamul  book,  also,  called  Bag<xvatham,  which,  I  doubt 
not,  is  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  book  Bliagavat,  it  is  said, 
that  one  called  Satyavathan  (that  is,  "  the  true-faced  one ") 
in  the  first  age,  which  was  called  Kreatha,  did  one  morning, 
after  he  arose,  and  after  he  had  performed  his  ablutions  and 
devotions,  go  to  the  place  of  the  god  Vishnoo,  and  said,  "The 
Treatha  age  and  the  flood  are  now  come:  what  advice  do  you 
give  to  me  ?''    Then  Vishnoo  took  a  lotus  leaf,  like  unto  his 
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own  navel^  and  placed  Satyavathan  thereon.  After  this, 
Yishnoo  assumed  the  form  of  a  fish,  to  support  and  steer  the 
leaf.  The  flood  came,  and  in  three  and  three  quarters  ndliki, 
that  is,  one  hour  and  a  half,  the  whole  world  was  covered 
with  water,  and  all  living  creatures  were  destroyed.  When 
the  waters  were  dried  up,  seven  kinds  of  appearances  (living 
creatures)  came.  In  the  third  age,  Satyavathan  was  united 
to  the  navel  of  Vishnoo. 

In  that  ancient  book,  the  Scanda  Pttrana^  it  is  said,  "  The 
tovm  of  Kanchu  is  celebrated,  because,  when  the  flood  was 
upon  the  earth,  after  the  death  of  a  Brahma,  (one  of  his  deaths 
or  incarnations,)  he,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  frog,  escaped 
from  the  flood  by  catching  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  mango- 
tree." 


CHAP.    VII. 

The  windows  of  heaven  were  opened. — ^Verse  11. 

The  margin  has,  "The  flood-gates  of  heaven  were  opened." 
In  the  East,  when  the  rain  falls  in  torrents,  the  people  say^ 
''The  heavens  are  broken." 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark. — ^Verse  13. 

The  native  vessels  in  India  have  not  decks  like  those  in 
Europe;  but  strong  laths  are  put  on,  which  are  well  tied 
together,  and  then  thatched  over  with  cocoa-nut  leaves,  which 
can  be  removed  at  any  time  without  difficulty.  It  can 
scarcely  be  beUevcd,  that  so  slight  a  covering  will  be  a  defence 
from  the  rain  and  sea;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  so. 
Some  of  these  vessels  carry  upwards  of  two  hundred  tons. 


CHAP.    IX. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud. — Verse  13. 
The  rainbow  is  the  bow  with  which  Indran,  the  king  of 
heaven,  fought  his  foes.     With  it,  having  lightning  for  its 
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strings  lie  conquered  the  Aasnn.  Saindan,  tbe  son  of  SItb, 
was  once  injuring  the  holy  mountains,  by  tearing  up  the 
forests,  and  destroying  the  anrmals ;  when  the  gods,  hearing 
of  his  proceedings,  (not  knowing  he  was  the  son  of  Siva,) 
went  and  fought  with  him ;  but  Scandan  seized  the  bow  o£ 
the  king  of  heaven,  and  conquered  them  alL 

A  king  once  wrote  to  another  sovereign,  ordering  him  to 
deliver  up  the  keys  of  his  fortress;  but  the  latter  asked, 
''What !  has  he  got  the  bow  of  the  king  of  heaven  ?  " 

When  preparations  are  making  for  a  marriage,  or  any 
other  feast,  passers-by,  on  seeing  the  arrangements,  say, 
''  Ah  !  here  is  thfe  rainbow  ! "  meaning,  there  is  something  to 
follow. 

And  Ham  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  &ther. — ^Verae  22. 

Calmet  says,  '^  Ham  or  Cham  on,  brown,  swarthy,  black, 
deep  black."  Dr.  Hales  says,  "Ham  signifies  burnt  or 
black." 

The  Tamul  for  Ham  is  Cam,  and  the  Sanscrit  is  Cham. 
Cama  or  Chama  is  the  Hindoo  god  of  love.  Cama  signifies 
''  lechery,  lasciviousness,  an  object  of  desire."  This  god  is 
the  author  of  all  sensual  desires.  The  most  impure  work  in 
the  East  commences  with  an  invocation  to  him.  Vishnoo, 
bv  manv  Oriental  scholars,  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as 
Noah.     Cama  is  the  son  of  Vishnoo  ! 

Whilst  reading  the  foUowing,  keep  in  mind  the  meaning  of 
his  name,  "  burnt  or  black  ;  "  also  the  object  of  his  visit : — 
Cama  once  went  into  the  presence  of  Siva  without  permission, 
and  that  at  the  time  when  he  was  lost  in  divine  contempla- 
tion. The  intruder,  wishing  to  excite  lasci^-ious  feelings,  let 
fly  one  of  his  arrows.  The  god,  enraged,  sent  fire  from  his 
frontal  eye,  and  burnt  him  to  ashes ;  and  ever  after  that  he 
was  invisible  to  all  but  his  wife. 

The  regions  of  the  south  were  appointed  to  Ham  and  his 
posterity,  and  the  south  wind  is  the  chariot  of  Chama  or 
Cama.  Job  says, "  Thy  garments  are  warm  by  the  south  wind," 
(Job  xxxvii.  17,)  and  great  virtues  are  attributed  to  it,  "  It 
brings  heat  to  the  body ; "  and  many  of  the  sages  and  kings, 
who  wished  to  lead  a  chaste  life,  complained  of  its  power. 
"It  gives  a  dear  voice,  brings  joy,  and  is  good  for  mar- 
riages ; "  and  it  is  a  fact,  that,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
wind,  nearly  all  marriages  are  made. 
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Calmet  and  hia  editors  believe  that  Ammon  or  Htoimon^ 
was  a  deification  of  Ham.* 

All  the  dajB  of  Noah  were  nine  hundred  and  fifty  jean. — ^Yerse  29. 

In  asking  the  age  of  a  child  or  a  man^  the  inquiry  is  not^ 
''  How  many  years  ?''  but, "  Days  how  many  ?  "  In  speaking 
of  a  man  who  will  die  soon^ — "Ah !  ia  five  years  his  day« will 
be  gone/'  '^  That  yoimg  man  has  grey  hairs :  to  him  how 
many  days  ?''    "  He  has  seen  twenty-six  years/* 


CHAP.    X. 

He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord. — ^Verse  9. 

It  is  said  of  great  heroes^  also  of  those  who  are  very  zealous 
in  their  devotions^  "  They  are  mighty  before  the  gods ! " 


CHAP.    XI. 

Lei  ns  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language.— Verse  7. 

The  people  of  the  East  have  nothing  which  corresponds 
with  the  scriptural  accoimt  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  They 
say,  there  were  originally  eighteen  languages;  and  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  preserve  their  names :  Arigam,  A'runam, 
K&lingam,  Kontsigam,  Kamapdsum,  Kdnognum,  Kosalam^ 
Peesavagam^  Cmgaleese,  Sinther,  Chinese,  M<5orish,  Te^ra- 
vudam,  Tulavam,  Papparam,  Mathagam,  Maradam,  Pdngam. 

They  also  have  eighteen  kinds  of  books. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

And  there  was  a  strife  between  the  herdmen  of  Abram's  catde,  and  the 
herdmen  of  Lofs  cattle. — ^Verse  7.  And  the  herdmen  of  Gerar  did 
strive  with  Isaac's  herdmen,  saying,  The  water  is  ours. — Gen. 
xxvi.  20. 

How  often  have  I  been  reminded  of  the  strife  of  the  herd- 
men  of  the  scriptures,  by  seeing,  on  a  distant  plain,  a  number 
of  shepherds  or  husbandmen  struggling  together,  for  some 

•  Sec  Deut.  iv.  16 Likoham. 

C 
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of  the  same  causes  which  were  the  origin  of  strife  in  tiie 
patriarchal  age  ! 

The  fields  are  not,  as  in  England,  enclosed  by  fences; 
there  is  simply  a  ridge  which  divides  one  firom  another. 
The  cattle  belonging  to  one  person  find  no  difficulty  in 
straying  into  the  field  of  another ;  and  the  shepherds  them* 
selves  have  so  little  principle,  that  they  gladly  take  advantage 
of  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  man,  when  the 
sun  has  gone  down,  thus  to  injure  his  neighbour.  The  time 
when  most  disputes  take  place,  is  when  the  paddy,  or  rice, 
has  been  newly  cut,  as  the  grass  left  amongst  the  stubble  is 
then  long  and  green.  The  herdmen  at  that  time  become 
very  tenacious ;  and  woe  to  the  ox,  if  within  reach  of  stick  or 
stone,  until  he  shall  get  into  his  own  field.  Then  the  men  of 
the  other  party  start  up,  on  seeing  their  cattle  beaten  •  and 
begin  to  swear,  and  declare  how  often  the  others  have  done 
the  same  thing.  They  now  approach  each  other,  vociferating 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets  :  the  hands  swiftly  move  about 
in  every  direction ;  one  pretends  to  take  up  a  stone,  or  spits 
on  the  ground  in  token  of  contempt;  and  then  comes  the 
contest — the  long  hair  is  soon  dishevelled,  and  ihe  weaker  tell 
beneath  their  antagonists.  Then  begins  the  beating,  biting, 
and  scratching,  till  in  their  cruel  rage  they  have  nearly 
destroyed  some  of  the  party.  The  next  business  is  with  the 
magistrate  :  all  are  clamorous  for  justice ;  and  great  must  be 
his  patience,  and  great  his  discernment,  to  find  out  the  truth. 

Another  common  cause  of  strife  is  that  which  took  place 
between  the  herdmen  of  Gerar  and  those  of  Isaac  Water 
is  at  all  times  very  precious  in  the  East,  but  especially  in  the 
dry  season;  as  the  tanks  are  then  nearly  exhausted,  and 
what  remains  is  scarcely  fit  for  use.  At  that  time  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  wells;  which  are  often  made  at  the 
expense  or  labour  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  people.  Here,  then^ 
is  the  cause  of  contention.  One  man  has  numerous  herds ;  * 
he  gets  there  firsts  and  almost  exhausts  the  well ;  the  others 
come,  and,  seeing  what  is  done,  begin  the  affray.  But  the 
most  common  cause  of  quarrel  is,  when  the  owners  of  the  well 
have  to  irrigate  their  lands  from  the  same  source.  To  pre- 
vent these  contests,  they  have  generally  each  an  iq)pcnnted 
time  for  watering  their  lands ;  or  it  may  be  that  those  who 
get  there  first,  shaU  have  the  privilege.    But  where  there  is  so 

•  A  man  in  the  Wanny  lias  mc^  than  nine  hundred  buffaloes. 
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little  integrity,  it  is  no  wonder  there  should  be  so  mueh 
strife* 


GENESIS   ZIY. 

He  anned  bis  trained  servants  born  in  his  own  honse.— -Verse  14. 

Abram  had  trained  his  three  hundred  and  eighteen  ser- 
vants to  arms  j  and  with  them  he  rescued  his  brother  Lot, 
and  brought  back  his  "  goods,  and  the  women  also,  and  the 
people/' 

To  Englishmen  it  may  appear  strange  that  Abram  should 
have  so  many  servants,  and  that  they  were  bom  in  his  own 
house.  Many  Hindoos  in  North  Ceylon  once  possessed  nimi- 
bers  of  slayes,  who  were  all  bom  on  their  own  grounds.  I 
know  a  man  who  once  had  nearly  one  thousand  of  his  feUow- 
creatures.  Not  that  they  always  worked  for  him,  or  were 
dependent  upon  him ;  they  were  the  descendants  of  his  slaves, 
and  were,  in  the  «f strongest  sense  of  the  word,  his  vassals. 
Neither  wane  they  descended  from  men  of  other  nations,  but 
firom  Hindoos  only ;  and  some  of  them  from  the  same  caste 
as  their  master. 

The  king  of  Sodom  went  out  to  meet  him. — ^Verse  17. 

The  conduct  of  this  king,  of  Abraham,  of  Lot,  of  Saul,  of 
the  Mher  of  the  prodigal,  and  of  many  others,  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  the  manners  of  the  East,  at  this  day.  Not  to 
meet  a  fiiend,  or  an  expected  guest,  would  be  considered  as 
rude  in  the  extreme.  So  soon  as  the  host  hears  of  the 
approach  of  his  visitant,  he  and  his  attendants  go  forth  in 
courtly  style;  and  when  they  meet  him,  the  host  addresses 
him, ''  Ah !  this  is  a  happy  day  for  me ;  by  your  favour  I  am 
found  in  health."  He  will  then,  perhaps,  put  his  arm  round 
his  waist,  or  gently  tap  him  on  the  shoulder,  as  they  proceed 
towards  the  house.  When  at  the  door,  he  again  makes  his 
bow,  and  politely  ushers  him  in ;  and  the  rest  joyfully  follow, 
congratulating  each  other  on  the  happy  meeting. 

I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  most  high  God.— Verse  22, 

To  lift  up  the  right  hand  with  the  fingers  towards  heaven 
is  equivalent  to  an  oath.    Hence  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  rendered 

c  2 
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the  passage^  **  I  swear  to  Jehovah/'  To  lift  up  the  hand  in 
eonfirmatioii  of  any  thing  is  considered  a  most  sacred  way  of 
swearing.  In  Isaiah  bdi.  8^  it  is  written,  '^  The  Lord  hath 
sworn  by  his  right  hand.''  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that 
many  of  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  Heathen  have  the 
right  hand  lifted  up,  which,  to  the  understanding  of  the 
people,  says,  ^^ I  am  God;  lam  truth;  I  myself ;  I  am.  Fear 
notr  * 

Does  a  man  make  a  solemn  promise,  and  does  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  made  express  a  doubt  ?  he  will  say,  ''  Lift  up 
your  hand;"  which  means,  "  Swear  that  you  will  perform  it.*^ 

In  the  month  of  December,  when  evil  spirits  are  believed 
to  roam  about,  the  people  dip  their  hands  in  a  strong  solution 
of  lime,  and  then  strike  the  door  or  waUs  of  their  dwell- 
ings; the  impression  indicates  that  the  inmates  are  under 
the  protection  of  Grod.  '^  They  are  true ;  it  is  confirmed  by 
an  oath." 

I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe-lalchet. — ^Verse  23. 

This  may  refer  to  the  red  thread  worn  round  the  neck  or 
the  arm,  and  which  binds  on  the  amiilet ;  or  the  string  with 
which  females  tie  up  the  hair.  The  latchet  I  suppose  to 
mean  the  thong  of  the  sandal,  which  goes  over  the  top  of  the 
foot,  and  betwixt  the  great  and  little  toes.  It  is  proverbial  to 
say,  should  a  man  be  accused  of  taking  away  some  valuable 
article  which  belongs  to  another,  ^'I  have  not  taken  away 
even  a  piece  of  the  thong  of  your  worn-out  sandals." 


CHAP.    XV. 

Behold  a  buming  lamp  that  passed  between  those  pieces.    In  the  same 
day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram. — ^Verses  17, 18. 

Several  eminent  critics  believe  the  lamp  of  fire  was  an 
emblem  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  that  it  ratified  the  cove- 
nant with  Abram. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  buming  lamp  or  fire  is 
still  used  in  the  East  in  confirmation  of  a  covenant.     Should 

*  In  Onne*s  Hittory  of  Hindostan,  toL  i.  p.  348,  mention  is  made  of  a  letter 
directed  to  Mahomed  Issoof,  by  the  regent  of  Mysore,  "  sealed  with  his  seal  of 
signature ;  and  on  the  back  was  stamped  the  print  of  a  hand, — a  form,  with  the 
Mysoreans,  equivalent  to  an  oath.*' 
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a  persou  in  the  evening  make  a  solemn  promise  to  perform 
something  for  another^  and  should  the  latter  doubt  his  Avord^ 
the  former  will  say,  pointing  to  the/ame  of  the  lamp^  '^  That 
is  the  witness,^*  0n  occasions  of  greater  importance,  when 
two  or  more  join  in  a  covenant,  should  the  fidelity  of  any  be 
questioned,  they  will  say,  ''We  invoke  the  lamp  of  the  Tem- 
ple,'l  as  a  witness.  When  an  agreement  of  this  kind  has 
been  broken,  it  will  be  said,  "  Who  would  have  thought  this  ? 
for  the  lamp  of  the  Temple  was  invoked/' 

That  fire  was  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  sacred  scriptures  can  deny ;  and  in  the 
literature  and  customs  of  the  East,  the  same  thing  is  still 
asserted.  In  the  ancient  writings,  where  the  marriages  of 
the  gods  and  demigods  are  described,  it  is  always  said  the 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  god  of  fire. 
He  was  the  witness.  But  it  is  also  a  general  practice,  at 
the  celebration  of  respectable  marriages  at  this  day,  to  have 
a  fire  as  a  witness  of  the  transaction.  It  is  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  mango-tree^  or  the  aal  or  arasu,  or  panne  or  paldsu. 
The  fire  being  kindled  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  young 
couple  sit  on  stools;  but  when  the  Brahmin  begins  to  repeat 
the  incantations,  they  arise,  and  the  bridegroom  puts  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand  round  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
hand  of  the  bride,  and  they  walk  round  the  fire  three  times 
from  left  to  right.  ^^Fire  is  the  witness  of  their  covenant; 
and  if  they  break  it,  fire  will  be  their  destruction" 

In  the  Scanda  Purana,  the  father  of  the  virgin  who  was  to 
be  married  to  the  son  of  the  Bishi,  said  to  him,  "  Call  your 
son,  that  I  may  give  to  him  my  daughter  in  the  presence  of 
the  god  of  fire,  that  he  may  be  the  witness."  That  being 
done,  "  Usteyar  gave  his  daughter  Venmte  in  marriage,  the 
fire  being  the  witness." 


CHAP.    XVI. 

It   may  be  that   I   may  obtain  children  by    her. — ^Verse   2.     The 
Hebrew  has,  "  be  builded  by  her." 

When  a  wife  has  been  for  some  time  considered  sterile, 
should  she  have  a  child,  she  is  said  to  be  making  her  house 
new,  or  rather,  she  has  caused  the  house  to  be  newly  built. 
When  a  man  marries,  "  he  is  making  a  new  house." 
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csAF.  xmi. 

A^  he  aal  in  tke  tenfe-^oor  ia  &r  Wift  «f  die  dsf  w--Vcne  1 . 

Ottok  has  my  mind  leieited  to  die  scene  of  the  good  dd 
patziardi  aittiiig  in  the  door  ot  his  tent  in  the  heat  of  the 
daj.  When  the  son  is  at  the  inrridian,  the  wind  often 
becomes  softer,  and  the  heat  more  ofniressiie;  and  then  tomj 
be  seen  the  people  seated  in  the  doors  of  their  hnts,  to  inhak 
the  breexes,  and  ioTite  them  to  blow  cm  thdr  afanost-naked 
bodies. 

He  lifl  op  his  eyes  and  looked.— Vcne  2. 

To  lift  up  the  eyes  does  not  mean  to  look  wpwardt,  but  to 
look  directly  at  an  object,  and  that  eamestty.  A  man 
coming  from  the  jungle  might  say, ''  As  I  came  this  morn- 
ing, I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and,  behold,  I  saw  three  elephants.'^ 
— ''Have  you  seen  any  thing  to-day  in  your  travels?'^  "I 
have  not  lifted  up  my  eyes/' — "  I  do  no*  see  the  thing  you 
sent  me  for,  m"  "  Just  lift  up  your  eyes,  and  you  will  soon 
find  it/' 

Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  yon,  be  fetched,  and  wash  yoor  hti.-^ 

Verse  4. 

How  often,  in  passing  through  a  village,  may  we  see  this 
grateful  ofBce  performed  for  the  weary  traveller!  As  the 
people  wear  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  and  as  the  sandal  is 
principally  for  the  defence  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  upper 
part  soon  becomes  dirty.  Under  these  circumstances,  to 
have  the  feet  and  ankles  washed,  is  very  refireshing,  and  is 
considered  a  necessary  part  of  Eastern  hospitality. 

The  service  is  always  performed  by  servants.  (John 
xiii.  14.) 

I,  which  am  but  dost  and  ashes.— Verse  27. 

Such  was  the  language  of  Abraham  before  the  Lord.  A 
poor  man  pleading  for  mercy,  or  speaking  of  his  own  little- 
ness, says,  ^'Ah!  my  lord,  I  am  but  man"  (that  is,  dust) 
"  before  you,^'  Has  a  man  been  greatly  despised  ?  he  says, 
"  1  am  accounted  as  dust." 
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CHAP.   XIX. 

Thy  servant  hath  found  grace  in  thy  sight.— Verse  19. 

Nothing  ,oan  be  more  common  than  this  form  of  speech. 
Has  a  man  "been  pleading  with  another,  and  succeeded  in  his 
request?  he  will  say,  ^'Ah!  since  I  have  found  favour  in 
your  sight,  let  me  mention  another  thing.''  "My  lord,  had 
I  not  found  favour  in  your  sight,  who  would  have  helped 
me  ?*'    ^  Happy  is  tlie  man  who  finds  grace  in  your  sight !  *' 

His  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him. — ^Verse  26. 

"From  behind  him/'  This  seems  to  imply  that  she  was 
following  her  husband,  as  is  the  custom  at  this  day. 

When  men,  or  women,  leave  their  house,  they  never  look 
back,  as  "  it  would  be  very  unfortimate."  Should  a  husband 
have  left  any  thing  which  hia  wife  knows  he  wiQ  require,  she 
will  not  call  on  him  to  turn  or  look  back;  but  will  either 
take  the  article  herself,  or  send  it  by  another.  Should  a 
man,  on  some  great  emergency,  have  to  look  back,  he  will  not 
then  proceed  cm  the  business  he  was  about  to  transact. 
When  a  person  goes  along  the  road,  (especially  in  the  even- 
ing,) he  will  take  great  care  not  to  look  back,  "  because  the 
evil  spirits  woidd  assuredly  seize  him."  When  they  go  on  ^ 
journey,  they  will  not  look  behind,  though  the  palankeen 
or  bandy  should  be  close  upon  them ;  they  step  a  little  on 
one  side,  and  then  look  at  you.  Should  a  person  have  to 
leave  the  house  of  a  friend  after  sunset,  he  will  be  advised  in 
going  home  not  to  look  back :  "  As  much  as  possible  keep 
your  eyes  closed ;  fear  not.'*  Has  a  person  made  an  offering 
to  the  evil  spirits?  he  must  take  particular  care,  when  he 
leaves  the  place,  not  to  look  back.  A  female  known  to  me  is 
believed  to  have  got  her  crooked  neck  by  looking  back. 
Such  observations  as  the  followiog  may  be  ofl^n  heard  in 
private  conversation.  '^Have  you  heard  that  Comaran  is 
very  iU?"  ^'No;  what  is  the  matter  with  him?"  "Mat- 
ter !  why,  he  has  looked  back,  and  the  evil  spirit  has  caught 
him." 
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CHAP.   XX. 

Dwell  where  it  pleaseth  thee. — ^Vene  15.    The  maigiii  reacU^  ^good 
in  thine  eyes." 

Ask  a  man^  '^  What  are  you  going  to  do?''  tbe  reply  will 
often  be,  "  What  is  good  in  my  eyes" — " Whither  are  yon 
going?''  ^^ Where  it  is  good  in  mine  eyes." — "I  wish  you 
would  perform  that  for  me."    "  It  is  not  good  in  mine  eyes." 

He  is  to  thee  a  covering  of  the  eyes,  unto  all  that  aie  with  the^  and  with 
all  other. — ^Verae  16. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  translates  this  passage,  "  I  have  giren  to 
thy  brother  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  to  purchase  veils  for 
thee  and  for  all  who  are  with  thee." 

The  English  notion  of  an  Eastern  veil  is,  that  it  is  merely 
used  to  cover  or  conceal  the  face.  But  this  is  not  all;  it 
serves  also  for  a  garment. 

The  object  of  Abimelech  appears  to  have  been,  to  purchase 
that  garment  which  a  woman  throws  over  her  head.  It  is 
called  mukddu,  because  it  serves  also  to  cover  the  hoe.  It  is 
considered  to  be  a  great  charity  to  give  garments  of  that 
description,  and  rich  men  often  purchase  large  quantities  for 
that  purpose.  A  husband  will  say  to  his  wife,  when  he  wants 
Jier  to  do  any  thing  which  is  arduous,  '^  Ah !  the  apple  of  my 
eye !  only  do  this,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  gold  fmukaduj 
v'eil." 


CHAP.    XXI. 

God  hath  made  me  to  laugh.-^Verse  6. 
A  woman  advanced  in  years,  under  the  same  circum^ 
stances,  would  make  a  similar  observation :  '^  I  am  made  to 
laugh."  But  this  figure  of  speech  is  also  used  on  any  won- 
derful occasion.  Has  a  man  gained  any  thing  he  did  not 
expect?  he  will  ask,  ^^What  is  this?  I  am  made  to  laugh." 
Has  a  person  lost  any  thing  which  the  moment  before  he  had 
in  his  hand?  he  says,  ^'I  am  made  to  laugh."  Has  he 
obtained  health,  or  honour,  or  wealth,  or  a  wife,  or  a  child  ? 
it  is  said,  "  He  is  made  to  laugh."  "  Ah,  his  mouth  is  now 
full  of  laughter;  his  mouth  cannot  contain  all  that  laughter." 
See  Psalm  cxxvi  2. 
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Abraham  made  a  great  feast  the  same  day  that  Isaac  was  weaned^— 

Verse  8. 

When  the  time  has  come  to  wean  a  child,  a  fortunate  day 
is  looked  for,  and  the  event  is  accompanied  with  feasting  and 
religious  ceremonies.  Bice  is  given  to  the  child  in  a  formal 
way,  and  the  relations  are  invited  to  join  in  the  festivities. 

For  almost  every  event  of  life  the  Hindoos  have  a  fixed 
rule,  from  which  they  seldom  deviate.  They  wean  a  female 
child  within  the  year,  ^'because,  if  they  did  not,  it  would 
become  sterile/'  But  boys  are  often  allowed  the  breast  till 
they  are  three  years  of  age.* 

Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar,  which  she  had  bom  tmto  Abrahami 
mocking. — ^Verse  9. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  of  property  to  keep  a  con- 
cubine in  the  same  house  with  his  wife ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  it  is  sometimes  at  the  wife's  reqtiest.f  Perhaps 
she  has  not  had  any . children,  or  they  may  have  died;  and 
they  both  wish  to  have  one,  to  perform  their  funeral  ceremo-^ 
nies.  By  the  laws  of  Menu,  should  a  wife,  during  the  first 
eight  years  of  her  marriage,  prove  unfruitAil ;  or  should  the 
children  she  has  borne  be  all  dead  in  the  tenth  year  after 
marriage;  or  should  she  have  a  daughter  only  in  the  eleventh 
year;  he  may,  without  her  consent,  put  her  away,  and  take  a 
concubine  into  the  house.  He  must,  however,  continue  to 
support  her. 

A  good  way  oflF,  as  it  were  a  bow-shot.^Verse  16, 

This  is  a  common  figure  of  speech  in  their  ancient  writ- 
ings  :  "  The  distance  of  an  arrow ;  *'  so  far  as  the  arrow  fiies. 
The  common  way  of  measuring  a  short  distance  is  to  say,  '^  It 
is  a  call  oflf;"  that  is,  so  far  as  a  man's  voice  can  reach. — 
"How  far  is  he  oflf?"  "O,  not  more  than  three  calls;" 
that  is,  were  three  men  stationed  within  the  reach  of  each 
other's  voices,  the  voice  of  the  one  farthest  off  would  reach  to 
that  distance. 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  cow,  having  a  female  calf,  is  milked  after  one 
week  ;  but  after  a  male,  not  till  one  month. 

•f-  I  know  a  couple  with  whom  this  occurred  ;  and  the  wife  delights  in  nursing 
and  bringing  up  the  offspring  of  her  husband's  concubine. 
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And  his  mother  took  him  a  wife.— Yene  21. 
When  a  father  dies,  the  mother  begins  to  look  out  for  a 
wife  for  her  son,  though  he  may  be  very  young;  and  her 
arrangements  will  generally  be  acceded  to.  i 


CHAP.    XXIf. 

Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lorest,  and  get  thee 
into  the  land  of  Moriah  ;  and  ofifer  him  there.— Yene  2. 

In  the  book  called  Arupattu-Mowaa  Kathi,  is  the  follow- 
ing account : — In  the  village  of  Tini-Chang-Katang,  lived  a 
man  named  Siru-Tondan.  He  was  exceedingly  benevolent, 
and  never  would  eat  his  food  until  he  had  called  the  holy 
Pandarams  to  partake  of  it.  One  day  he  went  out,  as  usual, 
to  invite  them  to  his  repast ;  but  for  some  time  could  not  find 
one.  At  last,  Siva  (the  god)  appeared  as  a  Pandaram,  and 
offered  to  accompany  him ;  stating,  however,  "that  his  cuny 
must  be  made  of  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  is  the 
only  son  of  his  mother.''  The  father  was  to  seize  and  hold 
the  child,  and  the  mother  was  to  cut  it  up  and  prepare  it. 
''  Then,''  said  he,  "  I  wiU  eat."  The  curry  was  prepared,  and 
brought  before  the  Pandaram ;  but  he  would  not  partake  of 
it.  He  then  restored  the  son  to  life  again,  and  the  parents 
knew  it  was  not  a  Pandaram.  The  god  then  blessed  them 
for  their  faithfulness,  and  vanished  out  of  their  sight. 


I  and  the  lad  will  go       and  come  again^^^Yerse  5. 
The  people  of  the  East  never  say,  as  those  of  England, 
when  taking  leave,  "  I  go,"  or, ''  I  am  going ; "  but,  "  I  go 
and  return."    Nan  poy  varrukerain. 


CHAP.    XXIII. 


Abraham  bowed  himself  to  the  people  of  the  land. — ^Yerse  7* 

The  politeness  of  Abraham  may  be  seen  exemplified 
amongst  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the  people  of  the 
East :  in  this  respect,  nature  seems  to  have  done  for  them 
what  art  has  done  for  others.     With  what  grace  do  all  classes 
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bow  on  reoetviiig  a  ts^mr,  or  in  paying  their  respects  to  a 
superior!  Sometimes  they  bow  down  to  the  ground;  at 
other  times  they  put  their  hands  on  their  bosoms^  and  gently 
incline  the  head;  they  also  put  the  right  hand  on  the  &ce^  in 
a  longitudinal  position;  and  sometimes  give  a  long  and 
graceful  sweep  with  the  right  hand^  from  the  forehead  to  the 
ground. 

My  lord,  heaiken  unto  me :  the  land  b  worth  four  hundred  shekels  of 
silyer. — ^Verae  15. 

Bespectable  people  are  always  saluted  with  the  dignified 
title,  "  My  lord ; "  hence  English  gentlemen,  on  their  arrival, 
are  apt  to  suppose  they  are  taken  for  those  of  very  high 
rank. 

The  man  of  whom  Abraham  offered  to  purchase  Mach- 
pelah,  affected  to  give  the  land.  "  Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me ; 
the  field  I  give  thee.''  And  this  fully  agrees  with  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  are  requested  to  dispose  of  a  thing  to  a 
person  of  superior  rank.  Let  the  latter  go  and  ask  the  price, 
and  the  owner  will  say,  "  My  lord,  it  will  be  a  great  favour  if 
you  will  take  it.'*  "  Ah !  let  me  have  that  pleasure,  my 
lord."  Should  the  possessor  believe  he  will  one  day  need 
a  favour  from  the  great  man,  nothing  will  induce  him  to  sell 
the  article ;  and  he  wiU  take  good  care  (through  the  servants 
or  a  friend)  that  it  shall  soon  be  in  his  house.  Should  he, 
however,  have  no  expectation  of  favour  in  future,  he  will  say, 
as  Ephron,  *'  The  thing  is  worth  so  much ;  your  pleasure,  my 
lord." 


CHAP.    XXIV. 

At  the  time  that  women  go  out  to  draw  water. — Verse  11. 
It  is  the  work  of  females  in  the  East  to  draw  water  both 
morning  and  evening ;  and  they  may  be  seen  going  in  groups 
to  the  wells,  with  their  vessels  on  the  hip  or  the  shoulder.  In 
the  jnoming  they  talk  about  the  events  of  the  past  night,  and 
in  the  evening  about  those  of  the  day.  Many  a  time  would 
the  story  of  Abraham's  servant  and  Rebekah,  the  daughter  of 
Bethuel,  be  repeated  by  the  women  of  Mesopotamia,  in  their 
visits  to  the  well. 


2^3  OBISXTAL  ILLUSTRATIOKS  «iiiBn, 

And  I  pat  the  c«r-riiig  iqion  her  fiMe^— Ycne  C 
Nothing  is  more  oommon  than  for  heathen  females  to  Iit?e 
a  ring  in  the  nose ;  and  this  has  led  some  to  suppose,  that 
the  jewel  here  aUuded  to  was  put  into  that  member^  and  not 
on  the  face.  "  I  put  a  jewd  on  thy  fordiead/'  (Eiek.  x?. 
11.)     The  margin  has,  tor  forehead, ''  nose.'' 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known,  that  there  is  an 
ornament  which  is  worn  by  females  in  the  East  on  the  fore- 
head. It  is  made  of  thin  gold,  and  is  studded  with  prodons 
stones,  and  called  patiam,  which  signifies  "  dignity."  Thus, 
to  tie  on  the  patiam,  is  to  "invest  with  high  dignity." 
Patta-htere  "  is  the  name  of  the  first  lawful  wife  of  the 
king.''  In  the  Sathur'Agaraathe,  this  ornament  is  called^ 
"  the  ornament  of  the  forehead."  * 

We  will  call  the  damsel,  and  enquire  at  her  month. — ^Vene  57* 
Do  people  wish  to  know  the  truth  of  any  thing  which  has 
been  reported  of  another  ?  they  say,  "  Let  us  go  and  inquire 
of  Ills  mouth."  '*  Let  us  hear  the  birth  of  his  mouth."  Do 
servants  ask  a  fiivour  of  their  mistress  ?  she  will  say,  "  I  know 
not  what  will  be  the  birth  of  the  master's  mouth;  I  will 
inquire  at  his  mouth." 

So  the  mother  and  brother  of  Bebekah  inquired  at  the 
mouth  of  the  damsel,  whether  she  felt  willing  to  go  with  the 
man,     "And  she  said,  I  will  go." 

And  they  sent  away  Rebekah  theb  sister,  and  her  nnrse. — ^Yerse  50. 
How  often  have  scenes  like  this  led  my  mind  to  the  patri- 
archal age!  The  daughter  is  about,  for  the  first  time,  to 
leave  the  paternal  roof:  the  servants  are  all  in  confusion; 
each  refers  to  things  long  gone  by ;  each  wishes  to  do  some- 
thing to  attract  the  attention  of  his  young  mistress.  One 
says,  "  Ah !  do  not  forget  him  who  nursed  you  when  an 
infant : "  another,  ^'  How  often  did  I  bring  you  the  beautiful 
loitia  from  the  distant  tank  !  Did  I  not  always  conceal  your 
faults?" 

*  Tyerman  and  Bennet  say  of  a  bride  they  saw  in  China,  <<  Her  head-dress 
sparkled  with  jewels,  and  was  most  elegantly  beaded  with  rows  of  pearls  encir- 
cling it  like  a  coronet ;  ftom  which  a  brilliant  angular  ornament  hung  over  her 
forehead,  and  between  her  eyebrows."  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  265.)  I  find,  since  my 
return  to  England,  this  ornament  is  worn  by  ladies  at  home. 
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The  mother  comes  to  take  leave.  She  weeps,  and  tenderly 
embraces  her,  saying,  ''My  daughter,  I  shall  see  you  no 
more !  Forget  not  your  mother .*'  The  brother  enfolds  his 
nster  in  his  arms,  and  promises  soon  to  come  and  see  her. 
The  father  is  absorbed  in  thought,  and  is  only  aroused  by  the 
sobs  of  the  party.  He  then  affectionately  embraces  his 
daughter,  and  tells  her  not  to  fear.  The  female  domestics 
must  each  smell  of  the  poor  girl,  and  the  men  touch  her  feet. 

As  Bebekah  had  her  nurse  to  accompany  her,  so,  at  this 
day,  the  aya,  "  the  nurse,''  who  has  from  iidancy  brought  up 
the  bride,  goes  with  her  to  the  new  scene.  She  is  her 
adviser,  her  assistant,  and  firiend  j  and  to  her  she  will  tell  all 
her  hopes,  and  all  her  fears. 

They  blessed  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her,  Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thoit 
the  mother  of  thousands  of  mUlions. — ^Verse  60. 

From  the  numerous  instances  which  are  recorded  in  the 
scriptures,  of  those  who  were  aged  or  holy  giving  their  bless- 
ing, may  be  seen  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  such 
benedictions.  Has  a  son  or  a  daughter  to  leave  a  father,  an 
aged  friend,  or  a  priest  ?  a  blessing  is  always  given. 

To  be  the  mother  of  a  numerous  progeny  is  considered  a 
great  honour.  Hence  parents  often  say  to  their  daughters, 
"  Be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands.'*  Beggars,  also,  when 
relieved,  say  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  "Ah!  madam, 
millions  will  come  from  you." 

Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  even-tide. — ^Yerse  63.    In 
the  maigin,  "  to  pray." 

The  Moormen  always  go  out  in  the  evening  to  repeat  their 
prayers,  and  make  their  prostrations. 


CHAP.    XXV. 

Unto  the  sons  of  the  concubines  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  sent  them 
away  from  Isaac. — ^Verse  6. 

Just  so  here,  the  father  gives  gifts  to  the  children  whom  his 
concubines  have  borne  to  him ;  and  ad\dses  them  to  go  to  dis- 
tant places,  where  they  will  be  likely  to  live  together  in  peace. 
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Hfl&dw— Ycneia    TlieH«faww,teiM;bM«ftIL'* 

This  is  a  oofmmon  wmj  of  speaking  of  those  who  sue  detd, 
^'The^  haye  hOea."  ''T^anben  £dl  last  ni^t;''  vhkii 
meanSy  hediecL 


IflMc  entrcsted  Am  l4Hd  for  his  wi£^  bactaie  abe  wai  iMin^ 

Under  simihur  dieamstaiioes,  the  hosband  and  tlie  wife  fiat 
and  pnj,  and  make  a  tow  befinre  the  temple^  that,  ahomld 
their  desire  be  granted,  they  will  make  eertain  gifts,  specify* 
ing  their  kind;  or  that  thejr  will  repair  the  walk  of  tlie  tem- 
ple, or  add  a  new  wing  to  it;  or  that  the  child  shall  be 
dedicated  to  the  deity  of  the  place,  and  be  called  by  the  same 
name.  Or  they  go  to  a  distant  temple  which  has  obtained 
notoriety  by  granting  the  fiivoors  they  require.  I  haTC  beard 
of  husbands  and  wiyes  remaining  for  a  year  together  at  such 
sacred  places  to  gain  the  desire  of  their  hearts ! 

He  did  eat  of  his  veniaoiLr—yene  2&    In  the  maigin,  ^^Yenison  was  in 

his  mouth." 

Has  a  man  been  supported  by  another,  and  is  it  asked, 
''Why  does  Kandan  love  Muttoo?'"  the  reply  is,  ''Because 
Muttoo's  rice  is  in  his  mouth/-' — "Why  have  you  such  a 
rq;ard  for  that  man?''    "Is  not  his  rice  in  my  mouth?" 

Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  same  red  pottage.— Yexse  90. 

The  ^people  of  the  East  are  exceedingly  fond  of  pottage^ 
which  they  call  kooL  It  is  something  like  gruel,  and  is  made 
of  various  kinds  of  grain,  which  are  first  beaten  in  a  mortar. 
The  red  pottage  is  made  of  kurakan,  and  other  grains,  but 
is  not  superior  to  the  other.  For  sudi  a  contemptible  mess 
as  this,  then,  did  Esau  sell  his  birthright  I 

When  a  man  has  sold  his  fields  or  gardens  for  an  insig- 
nificant sum,  the  people  say,  "  The  fellow  has  sold  his  land 
for  pottage."  Does  a  father  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  a  bw-caste  man  ?  it  is  observed,  "  He  has  given  her  few 
pottage."  Docs  a  person  by  base  means  seek  for  some  paltry 
enjoyment?  it  is  said,  "For  one  leaf*  of  pottage,  he  will 

*  It  ii  common  to  fold  a  Urge  leaf  fK>  as  to  hold  the  pottage. 
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do  nine  days'  work/'  Has  a  learned  man  stooped  to  any 
thing  which  was  not  expected  from  him?  it  is  said^  '^The 
learned  one  has  fallen  into  the  pottage-pot/'  Has  he  given 
instmctiQn  or  advice  to  others ?  they  then  say^  ''The  lizard^'*' 
which  gave  warning  to  the  people,  has  fallen  into  the  pottage- 
pot/'  Of  a  man  in  great  poyerty,  it  is  remarked,  ''Alas !  he 
cannot  get  pottage/'  A  beggar  asks,  "  Sir,  will  you  give  me 
a  little  pottage?  "  Does  a  man  seek  to  acquire  great  things 
by  amaO  means  ?  it  is  observed,  "  He  is  trying  to  procure 
nibiei  by  pottage."  When  a  person  greatly  flatters  another, 
it  is  common  to  say,  "  He  praises  him  only  for  his  pottage." 
Does  a  king  grievously  oppress  his  subjects?  it  is  said,  "He 
only  governs  for  the  potti^e."  Has  an  individual  lost  much 
money  by  trade?  the  reflection  is,  "The  speculation  has 
broken  hb  pottage-pot."  Does  a  rich  man  threatai  to  rain 
a  poor  man?  the  latter  will  ask,  "Will  the  lightning  strike 
my  pottage-pot? " 


CHAP.   XXVI. 

For  all  the  welb,  the  PhilistineB  had  stopped  them,  and  filled  them  with 
earth. — ^Verse  16. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  these  wretched  creatures,  when 
they  hate  a  person,  to  send  their  slaves  in  the  night  to  fill  up 
the  poor  man's  well.  Sometimes  they  throw-in  a  dead  ser- 
pent, or  a  crow,  or  a  dog,  to  make  the  water  impure. 


CHAP.   XXVII. 

She  gave  the  saronry  meat  and  the  hread,  which  she  had  prepared.-^ 

Verse  17. 

Though  a  woman  be  very  rich,  it  is  considered  honourable 
for  her  to  prepare  food  for  her  husband,  or  any  holy  or  great 
man.  Such  victuals  are  always  preferred ;  and  it  is  the 
greatest  reownmendation  to  say,  "The  ammay  'the  lady,' 
prepared  this." 

•  The  lizard  is  believed  to  be  very  ominous,  and  gives  warning,  by  its 
chirping,  of  approaching  good  or  evil.  There  is  a  science  called  the  palk" 
tUteramy  that  is,  "the  lixard-science." 
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He  smelled  the  smell  of  his  iaiment»  and  said.  See,  the  smell  of  my  son 
is  as  the  smell  of  a  field.— -Yene  27. 

The  natives  are  universally  fond  of  having  their  garments 
strongly  perfumed;  so  much  so^  that  Europeans  can  scarcely 
bear  the  smell.  They  use  camphor,  civet,  sandal-wood,  or 
sandal-oil,  and  a  great  variety  of  strongly-scented  waters. 

It  is  not  common  to  saltUe  as  in  England:  they  simpfy 
smell  each  other;  and  it  is  said  that  some  people  know  their 
own  children  by  the  smell.  It  is  common  for  a  mother  or 
father  to  say,  "  Ah !  child,  thy  smell  is  like  the  Sen-Pago- 
Poo/'  *  The  crown  of  the  head  is  the  principal  place  for 
smelling. 

Of  an  amiable  man,  it  is  said,  "  How  sweet  is  the  smell  of 
that  man  !  the  smell  of  his  goodness  is  imiversal.^' 

That  delightful  traveller,  Captain  Mangles,  B.N.,  (with 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  the  East,)  informed 
me,  that,  while  on  a  short  visit  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Barker, 
our  consul  at  Aleppo,  he  heard  Mrs.  Barker,  who  was  a 
Greek  lady,  say  something  to  her  child,  accompanied  by  signs 
of  great  endearment.  Mr.  Barker  said  to  Captain  Mangles, 
"  You  do  not  understand  her :  she  says,  '  Come,  hither,  my 
darling !  and  let  me  smell  thee.'  '* 

The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand. — ^Yerse  41. 

When  the  father  or  the  mother  has  become  aged,  the  children 
say,  "  The  day  for  the  lamentation  of  our  father  is  at  hand :'' 
''The  sorrowful  time  for  our  mother  is  fast  approaching.'^ 
If  requested  to  go  to  another  part  of  the  country,  the  son 
will  ask, ''  How  can  I  go  ?  the  day  of  sorrow  for  my  father  is 
fast  approaching.''  When  the  aged  parents  are  seriously  ill, 
it  is  said,  "Ah !  the  days  of  mourning  have  come." 

Tarry  with  him  a  few  days,  until  thy  brother's  fury  turn  away. — ^Yerse 
44.    See  also  Gen.  xxxiii.  8. 

How  exactly  does  this  advice  agree  with  that  which  is  given 
under  similar  circumstances  at  this  day !  Any  Tamul  mother 
would  have  recommended  the  same  thing  as  did  Bebekah, 
and  any  son  would  have  acted  in  the  same  way  as  Jacob  did. 

*  Miohelia  Champacca,  a  flower  which  is  sacred  to  Chrishna,  and  which  tips 
one  of  the  arrows  of  Cama,  the  Indian  Cupid. 
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See  a  person  tiiat  bas  deeply  offended  another  whom  he  wishes 
to  oonciliate :  he  will^  for  weeks  and  months^  keep  entirely  out 
of  his  way^  and  yet  inquire  of  the  servants  and  others  if  they 
ever  hear  their  master  mention  his  name.  He  will,  perhaps, 
request  a  person  to  go,  (as  if  not  sent  by  himself,)  and  say, 
"  How  great  is  his  distress !  His  sleep  has  departed  from 
him,  his  food  has  become  bitter,  and  his  soul  is  withered/^ 
Should  there  be  a  slight  hope  of  reconciliation,  he  inquires 
in  what  direction  his  offended  friend  will  walk  that  day; 
and  then  he  occupies  a  place  where  he  must  be  seen.  So 
soon  as  he  can  attract  the  attention  of  his  superior,  he  puts 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  stoops  to  the  ground  as  if  touching 
his  feet,  to  show  submission.  Shoidd  no  notice  be  taken, 
he  will  go  and  ''tarry  a  few  days''  longer,  and  again  repeat 
the  same  humiliations,  till  he  shall  have  gained  his  object 


CHAP.    XXTIII. 

Jacob  set  it  ap  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.— Verse  18. 

At  the  consecration  of  the  Lmgam,  or  of  an  altar,  ghee, 
that  is,  darified  butter,  (with  other  things,)  is  always  poured 
upon  it. 

CHAP.    XXIX. 

Jacob  went  on  his  journey. — ^Verse  1. 

The  margin  has,  ''Uft  up  his  feet;''  which,  in  Eastern 
language,  signifies  ^'  to  walk  quickly,  to  reach  out,  to  be  in 
good  earnest,  not  to  hesitate." 

Thus  Jacob  journeyed  to  the  East :  he  lifted  up  his  feet, 
and  stretched  forth  in  good  earnest,  having  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  vision  of  the  ladder,  and  the  promise, 
''  Thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  tj^ie  earth." 

It  is  yet  high  day.— Verse  7.    In  the  Hebrew,  "  Yet  the  day  is  great/* 
Are  people  travelling  through  places  in  which  wild  beasts 
abound  ?  those  who  are  timid  will  not  cease  importunately  to 
entreat  the  rest  of  the  party,  "  Let  us  seek  for  a  place  of 
safety : "   but  the  others  reply,  "  Not  yet ;  for  the  day  is 
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nesmelled  f^  ..•         .  i,  i.    i.   o  i.i.     j 

•     ^  «?  m  such  haste  t  the  day  is  yet 

-^^"^^  often  made  to  persons  that  loiter, 
^^  ^^i>^,/' desisting  from  labour:  "Why,  the 

■''"'"  *'-■' ..  I'es,  ves,  vou  manage  to  leave  off  while 

bear  .•'^•*-"." 

■ar  ^  -';;.>^ 

*  -V       -j[i  him  the  ^Mice  of  a  month. — Verse  14.    The  maiyiii 
^■*'.   ^also  in  many  oilier  places,)  "  month  of  days." 

'        uf^t  the  East  the  same  phrase  is  still  used  :  "How 
/*'*^you  been   in   performing  this   penance?"    "A 

^  ^  time." — "  How  long  have  you  taken  to  perform 

^J,^s  ?  "     "  A  year  of  time." 

It  is  better  tliat  I  give  her  to  thee. — Verse  19. 

50  said  Lab«in^  in  reference  to  his  daughter  Hachel ;  aiid 

gay  fathers  in  the  East^  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  whole  affair  is  managed  in  a  business-like  way,  ^rith- 
out  any  thing  like  a  consultation  with  the  maiden.  Her 
Jikcs  and  dislikes  are  out  of  the  question.  The  father  under- 
staiids  the  matter  perfectly,  and  the  mother  is  ver}'  knowing; 
therefore,  they  manage  the  transaction. 

This  system,  however,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  that  general 
absence  of  domestic  ha])piness  which  prevails  therc.  She 
has,  perhaps,  never  seen  the  man  with  whom  she  is  to  spend 
her  days.  He  may  be  young  j  he  may  be  aged ;  he  may  be 
repulsive  or  attractive.  Tlie  whole  is  a  lotterj'  to  her.  Ilare 
the  sonants  or  others  whispered  to  her  something  about  the 
match?  she  will  make  her  inquiries;  but  the  result  will  never 
alter  the  arrangements  :  for  though  her  soul  abhor  the 
thoughts  of  meeting  him,  yet  it  must  be  done* 

Laban  said,  It  must  not  he  so  dune  in  our  country,  to  ijive  the  younger 
iK'foru  the  first-lwrn. — Verfc  'li\. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  much  tnith,  that  could  Alexan- 
der now  re-visit  India,  he  would  find  the  same  customs  and 

•  A  fine  native  girl,  liclon^inK  to  the  Wcsleyan  society  in  Jaftiia,  was  thus 
betrothed  to  a  man  whom  she  disliked.  The  parents  pressed  her  to  have  the 
nuptials  celebrated ;  but  she  positively  declared  she  never  would  have  him,  and 
that  she  would  for  ever  rather  remain  as  she  was.  For  a  full  year  the  parents 
nn<l  relations  plied  her,  but  to  no  pur]K>sc ;  and  at  last  they  were  obliged  to 
allow  her  to  marry  the  man  whom  she  loved,  and  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
»amv  societv. 
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great  J*  "Why  should  I  be  in  such  haste?  the  day  is  yet 
grcat.'^  This  remark  is  often  made  to  persons  that  loiter^ 
and  appear  desirous  of  desisting  fipom  labour:  "Why,  the 
day  is  yet  great."  "  Yes,  yes,  you  manage  to  leave  off  while 
the  day  is  yet  great/' 

And  he  abode  with  him  the  space  of  a  month. — Yerse  14.    The  maigin 
has  this,  (also  in  many  other  places,)  ^  month  of  days." 

Throughout  the  East  the  same  phrase  is  still  used :  "How 
long  have  you  been  in  performing  this  penance ?'*  "A 
month  of  time." — "How  long  have  you  taken  to  perform 
your  vows  ?  "     "A  year  of  time." 

It  is  better  that  I  give  her  to  thee. — Verse  19. 

So  said  Laban,  in  reference  to  his  daughter  Rachel ;  and 
so  say  fathers  in  the  East,  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  whole  affair  is  managed  in  a  business-like  way,  with- 
out any  thing  like  a  consultation  with  the  maiden.  Her 
likes  aiid  dislikes  are  out  of  the  question.  The  father  under- 
stands the  matter  perfectly,  and  the  mother  is  very  knowing; 
therefore,  they  manage  the  transaction. 

This  system,  however,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  that  general 
absence  of  domestic  happiness  which  prevails  there.  She 
has,  perhaps,  never  seen  the  man  with  whom  she  is  to  spend 
her  days.  He  may  be  young;  he  may  be  aged;  he  may  be 
repulsive  or  attractive.  The  whole  is  a  lottery  to  her.  Have 
the  servants  or  others  whispered  to  her  something  about  the 
match?  she  will  make  her  inquiries;  but  the  result  will  never 
alter  the  arrangements  :  for  though  her  soul  abhor  the 
thoughts  of  meeting  him,  yet  it  must  be  done.* 

Laban  said.  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country,  to  give  the  younger 
before  the  first-bom.— Verse  20. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that  could  Alexan- 
der now  re-visit  India,  he  would  find  the  same  customs  and 

*  A  fine  natiTe  girl,  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  society  in  Jaffiia,  was  thus 
betrothed  to  a  man  whom  she  disliked.  The  parents  pressed  her  to  have  the 
nuptials  celebrated ;  but  she  positlTely  declared  she  never  would  haTC  him,  and 
that  she  would  for  ever  rather  remain  as  she  was.  For  a  full  year  the  parents 
and  relations  plied  her,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  at  last  they  were  obliged  to 
allow  her  to  marry  the  man  whom  she  lored,  and  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
same  society. 
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ffreat."  "Why  should  I  be  in  sndi  hsate?  the  day  is  yet 
great."  This  remark  is  often  made  to  persons  that  loiter, 
and  appear  desirous  of  desisting  from  labour:  ^^YHxj,  tlie 
day  is  yet  great.''  ^'  Yes,  yes,  yon  manage  to  leaTe  off  while 
the  day  is  yet  great." 

And  he  abode  with  him  the  spftce  of  a  mooth. — ^Yene  14.    The  Buugiii 
has  this^  (also  in  many  other  places^)  ^  month  of  days." 

Throughout  the  East  the  same  phrase  is  still  used :  ''.How 
long  hare  you  been  in  performing  this  penance?'*  '^A 
month  of  time." — ''How  long  have  you  taken  to  perfiffm 
your  vows  ?  "     "A  year  of  time." 

It  b  better  that  I  give  her  to  theew-^VerBe  19. 

So  said  Laban,  in  reference  to  his  daughter  Bacihel;  and 
so  say  fathers  in  the  East,  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  whole  affair  is  managed  in  a  business-like  way^  with- 
out any  thing  like  a  consultation  with  the  maiden.  Her 
likes  and  dislikes  are  out  of  the  question.  The  father  under- 
stands the  matter  perfectly,  and  the  mother  is  very  knowing; 
therefore,  they  manage  the  transaction. 

This  system,  however,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  that  general 
absence  of  domestic  happiness  which  prevails  there.  She 
has,  perhaps,  never  seen  the  man  with  whom  she  is  to  spend 
her  days.  He  may  be  young;  he  may  be  aged;  he  may  be 
repulsive  or  attractive.  The  whole  is  a  lottery  to  her.  Have 
the  servants  or  others  whispered  to  her  something  about  the 
match?  she  will  make  her  inquiries ;  but  the  result  will  never 
alter  the  arrangements  :  for  though  her  soul  abhor  the 
thoughts  of  meeting  him,  yet  it  must  be  done.* 

Laban  said.  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country,  to  g^ve  the  younger 
before  the  first-bom. — ^Verse  26. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that  could  Alexan- 
der now  re- visit  India,  he  would  find  the  same  customs  and 

*  A  fine  natiTe  girl,  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  society  in  Jaffiia,  WM  thus 
betrothed  to  a  man  whom  she  disliked.  The  parents  pressed  her  to  have  th'e 
nuptials  celebrated ;  but  she  positiyely  declared  she  never  would  have  him,  and 
that  she  would  for  ever  rather  remain  as  she  was.  For  a  full  year  the  parents 
and  relations  plied  her,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  at  last  they  were  obliged  to 
allow  her  to  marry  the  man  whom  she  loved,  and  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
same  society. 
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mannerB  that  previuled  in  his  day.     From  age  to  age  there  is 
a  carefiil  and  reverent  adherence  to  ancient  fashions  and 


When  the  eldest  daughter  is  deformed^  or  blind^  or  deaf^ 
or  dnmbj  then  the  younger  may  be  given  first :  but^  under 
oUier  drcomstances  it  would  be  disgraceful  in  the  extreme. 
Should  any  one  wish  to  alter  the  order  of  things,  the  answer 
of  Laban  would  be  given. 

Should  a  fiEither,  however,  have  a  very  advantageous  offer 
for  a  youngs  daughter,  he  will  exert  all  his  powers  previously 
to  obtain  a  suitable  match  for  the  elder;  and  until  this  can 
be  accomplished,  the  younger  will  not  be  married. 

Younger  brothers  are  sometimes  married  first;  but  even 
this  takes  place  but  very  seldom. 

She  caUed  his  name  Jndah,  [in  the  margin,  ^^She  called  his  name 
Praise^"]]  and  left  bearing. — ^Verse  35.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is, 
^  stood  ^m  bearing." 

Scriptural  names  have  generally  a  meaning;  thus,  Didy^ 
mu9  means  ^'  a  twin; "  Boanerges^  "  a  son  of  thund^ ; ''  and 
Pe/^,'' a  stone.'' 

The  names  of  the  Orientals  have  always  a  distinct  mean- 
ing. Thus,  Ant  Muttoo,  "the  precious  pearl;''  Pun  Amma, 
"the  golden  lady;"  Perry  a  Amma,  "the  great  lady;" 
Chinny  Tamby^  "the  little  friend;"  Kanneyar,  "the  gentle- 
man for  the  eye."  Vast  numbers  of  their  children  are 
named  after  their  gods. 

"Stood  from  bearing."  When  a  mother  has  ceased  to 
bear  children,  should  a  person  say  it  is  not  so,  others  will 
reply,  "  She  Hood  from  bearing  at  such  a  time." 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Now  will  my  husband  dwell  with  me,  because  I  have  bome  him  six 
sons.— Verse  20. 

Should  it  be  reported  of  a  husband,  that  he  is  about  to  for- 
sake his  wife  after  she  has  borne  him  children,  people  will 
say,  "  She  has  bome  him  sons ;  he  will  never,  never  leave 

D  2 
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her."  To  have  children  is  a  powerful  tie  upon  a  husband. 
Should  she^  however,  not  have  any,  he  is  almost  certain  to 
forsake  her. 

The  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  since  my  coming. — Yerae  90.    In  the 
Hebrew,  "  at  my  foot." 

By  the  labour  of  Jacob's  foot,  the  cattle  of  Laban  had 
increased  into  a  multitude. 

Of  a  man  who  has  become  rich  by  his  own  industiy,  it  is 
said,  "  Ah !  by  the  labour  of  his  feet  these  treasures  have 
been  acquired/' — "How  have  you  gained  this  prosperity?" 
"  By  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  the  labour  of  my  feet."— 
"How  is  it  that  the  king  is  so  prosperous?''  ''By  the 
labour  of  the  feet  of  his  minister^.'' 


I  will  pass  through  all  thy  flock  to-day,  removing  from  thence  all  the 
speckled  and  spotted  cattle  :  and  of  such  shall  be  my  hire. — Yerae  32. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  to  give  to  their  shepherds  the 
males  which  arc  bom,  for  their  wages;  and,  as  a  general 
usage,  they  have  not  any  other  reward.  This  mode  of  pay- 
ing, however,  applies  only  to  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 


CHAP.    XXXI. 

Jacob  beheld  the  countenance  of  Laban,  and,  behold,  it  was  not  toward 
him  as  before. — ^Verse  2.  In  the  Hebrew,  *•  as  yesterday  and  the 
day  before."  See  also  marginal  reading  to  Isaiah  xxx.  33  :  '^  Of 
old,"  from  yesterday. 

The  latter  form  of  speech  is  truly  Oriental,  and  means 
"  time  gone  by."  Has  a  person  lost  the  friendship  of  ano- 
ther ?  he  will  say  to  him,  "  Thy  face  is  not  to  me  as  yester- 
day and  the  day  before."  Is  a  man  reduced  in  his  circum- 
stances ?  he  says,  "  The  face  of  God  is  not  upon  me  as  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before." 

The  future  is  spoken  of  as  to-day  and  to-morrow,  *'  His 
face  will  be  upon  me  to-day  and  to-morrow ;"  which  means, 
"  always.^'  "  I  will  love  thee  to-day  and  to-morrow."—"  Do 
you  think  of  me  ?  "  "  Yes,  to-day  and  to-morrow."—"  Mo- 
deliar,  have  you  heard  that  Tamban  is  trying  to  injure  you?  " 
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'^Yes;  and  go  tell  him,  that  neither  to-day  nor  to-morrow 
will  he  sacoeed/' 

Our  Saviour  says,  ''Behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do 
cures  to-day  and  to-morrow/'  A  messenger  came  to  inform 
him  Herod  would  kill  him;  but  this  was  his  reply,  intimating 
that  the  power  could  never  be  taken  firom  him. 

Jacob  said  to  Laban,  ''My  righteousness  answers  for  me  in 
time  to  come ; "  but  the  Hebrew  has  for  this,  "  to-morrow ;  *' 
his  righteousness  would  be  perpetual. 

In  Eastern  language,  therefore,  yesterday  and  the  day 
before  signify  "time  past ; ''  but  to-day  and  to-morrow^  "time 
to  come.''  See  Exod.  iv.  10;  xiii.  14 ;  Dent.  xix.  4, 6 ;  Joshua 
iii.  4 ;  iv.  6, 21 ;  xzii.  24;  1  Sam.  iv.  7 ;  xix.  7 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  17 ; 
1  Cluron,  xi.  2. 

And  fihe  said  to  her  fieither.  Let  it  npt  displease  my  lord  that  I  camiot  rise 
tip  before  thee.— Verse  35. 

Under  similar  circumstances,  no  one  goes  to  the  temple,  or 
any  religious  ceremony. 

The  rams  oi  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten. — ^Verse  38. 

The  people  of  the  East  do  not  eat  the  females,  except  when 
sterile.  It  would  be  considered  folly  and  prodigality  in  the 
extreme,  to  eat  that  which  has  the  power  of  producing  more. 
Hence,  the  goats  or  kids  which  are  brought  for  sale,  are 
always  males.  The  females,  after  they  have  done  breeding, 
literally  die  of  old  age.  Poets,  in  speaking  of  kings  iu  the 
chase,  always  describe  them  as  killing  the  bucks. 

Jacob  had  not  eaten  the  rams  of  the  flock. 

In  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night— Verse  40. 
Does  a  master  reprove,  his  servant  for  being  idle?  the  latter 
will  ask,  "  What  can  I  do?  the  heat  eats  me  up  by  day,  and 
the  cold  eats  me  up  by  night.  How  can  I  gain  strength  ?  I 
am  like  the  trees  of  the  field :  the  sun  is  on  my  head  by  day, 
and  the  dew  by  night.^' 

They  took  stones  and  made  an  heap  ;  and  they  did  eat  there  upon  the 
heap. — ^Verse  46. 

Jacob  and  Laban  here  made  a  covenant,  and  ratified  it  by 

eating  together  on  the  heap  of  stones. 
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When  people  make  a  covenant,  a  white  doth  is  qprcad  on 
the  ground^  and  the  parties  eat  thereon.  Should  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  have  given  offenoej  he  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  feast. 

The  ceremony  of  eating  together  in  the  way  alfaided  to^  is 
observed  in  forming  the  marriage  covenants. 

And  Jacob  swaie  by  the  fear  of  his  fisUher  Isasc— Y ene  63. 

One  of  the  most  solemn  oaths  taken  in  the  East,  is  that  of 
swearing  by  the  father,  whether  he  be  living  or  dead.  Is  a 
man  accused  of  some  great  crime ?  he  says,  '^By  my  fiither  I 
swear  that  I  am  innocent.''  ''  I  have  sworn  in  the  name  of 
my  father,  therefore  believe  me.''*  That  mode  which  is  most 
imposing  and  most  binding  is,  for  the  father  and  the  son  to  go 
to  the  temple :  the  former  prostrates  himself  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  portico ;  and  the  latter  steps  over  his  body, 
saying,  "  I  swear  by  my  father  I  am  not  guilty."  t 

And  early  in  the  morning  Laban  rose  up,  and  kisaed  his  sons  and  Ids 
daughters,  and  blessed  them. — ^Verse  65. 

Early  rising  is  a  universal  custom.  Thus,  in  eveiy  season 
of  the  year,  the  people  may  be  seen  at  sunrise,  strolling  in  all 
directions.  At  the  time  of  the  heavy  dews,  they  bind  a  part 
of  the  robe  round  the  head,  which  also  falls  on  the  shoulders. 
When  a  journey  has  to  be  taken,  were  they  not  to  rise  early, 
they  would  be  unable  to  travel  far  before  the  sun  had  gained 
its  meridian  height.  They  therefore  start  a  little  before  day- 
light,  and  rest  under  the  shade  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Here  also  we  have  another  instance  of  the  interesting  cus- 
tom of  blessing  those  who  were  about  to  be  separated.  A 
more  pleasing  scene  than  that  of  a  fether  blessing  his  sons 
and  daughters,  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  fervour  of 
the  language,  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
affection  of  their  embraces,  all  excite  our  strongest  sympathy. 
"  My  child,  may  Gtod  keep  thy  hands  and  thy  feet !  "  "  May 
the  .beasts  of  the  forest  keep  far  from  thee!"     "May  thy 

•  Iiuco,  who  WM  sent  in  search  of  Mungo  Park,  sayi,  "  The  king  confirmed 
his  promise  of  protection,  by  sending  for  Chiamon,  the  eldest  son  of  the  rojsl 
family,  who  swore  to  this  effect,  both  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  father  !  " 

+  This  mode  of  swearing  was  abolished  by  the  Ceylon  government  in  1819,  so 
far  as  official  oaths  were  concerned. 
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wife  and  thy  children  be  preserved !  '^  "  May  riches  and 
happiness  ever  be  thy  portion !  ^' 

!bi  the  beginning  of  the  Hindoo  new  year,  when  friends 
meet  for  the  first  time,  they  bless  each  other.  "  Valen,  may 
your  fields  give  abundance  of  rice,  your  trees  be  covered 
with  firoit,  your  wells  and  tanks  be  fiill  of  water,  and  your 
cows  give  rivers  of  milk !  "  "  Ah  !  Tamban,  we  have  met 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  In  the  next  ten  moons, 
may  your  wife  have  twins  !  '*  **  May  you  never  want  sons 
in  your  old  age  1 " 

'^ Venice^  may  your  dhonies  never  want  freight!  May 
Yaruna  (the  god  of  the  sea)  ever  protect  them !  and  may  you 
and  your  children's  children  derive  an  abundance  of  riches 
from  theml''  '^Do  I  meet  my  friend  the  merchant?  This 
year  may  your  servants  be  faithful !  When  you  buy  things, 
may  they  be  cheap ;  and  when  you  sell  them,  may  they  be 
dear!'' 

"  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  our  divine  doctor  ? 
The  gods  grant  your  fortunate  hand  may  administer  health 
to  thousands ;,  and  may  your  house  be  fiill  oi  riches ! '' 

Thus  do  they  bless  eadi  other,  and  rejoice  together,,  on  any 
other  great  festive  occasion. 


CHAP.    XXXII. 

It  is  a  present  sent  unto  my  lord  Esau. — ^Verse  18. 

Whenever  a  fi&vour  has  to  be  solicited,  peace  to  be  made,  or 
an  interview  desired,  a  present  is  always  sent  to  prepare  the 
way.  Thus  may  the  servants  be  seen  with  trays  of  fruit,  or 
cakes,  on  their  heads,  covered  with  white  cloth,  going  to  the 
house  of  the  man  who  can  grant  the  boon.  Should  there  be 
something  very  important  at  stake,  then  a  diamond,  or  a 
ruby,  or  some  valuable  jewel,  will  be  sent  by  a  confidential 
person. 

On  this  manner  shall  ye  speak  unto  Esau.— Verse  19. 

I  almost  think  I  hear  Jacob  telling  his  servants  what  they 
were  to  say  to  JBsau.     He  would  repeat  it  many  times  over, 
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and  then  ask,  "What  did  I  say?  "  until  he  had  oompletelj 
schooled  them  into  the  story.  They  would  be  most  att^tive; 
and,  at  every  interval,  some  of  the  most  officioita  would  be 
repeating  the  tale.  The  head-servant,  however^  would  be 
specially  charged  with  the  delivery  of  the  message. 

When  they  went  into  the  presence  of  Esau,  they  would  be 
very  particular  in  placing  much  stress  on  Jacob's  saying,  ^'The 
present  is  sent  unto  my  lord  I  '^  and  this  would  touch  lus  feel- 
ings. Servants  who  see  the  earnestness  of  their  master, 
imitate  him  in  this  when  they  stand  before  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  sent.  They  repeat  a  number  of  little  things 
respecting  him ;  his  great  sorrow  for  his  offence,  his  weepings 
his  throwing  himself  into  the  dust,  and  his  fearful  expres- 
sions. Should  the  occasion,  however,  be  of  a  pleasing  na- 
ture, they  mention  his  great  joy,  and  his  anxiety  for  an 
interview. 

The  dependents  of  Esau,  also,  would  hear  the  story,  and 
"  every-now-and-then''  be  making  exclamations  at  the  humi- 
lity of  Jacob,  and  the  value  of  his  present.  They  would  also 
put  their  hands  together  in  a  supplicating  posture,  for  Esau 
to  attend  to  the  request.  He,  feeling  himself  thus  acknow- 
ledged as  lord,  seeing  the  servants  of  his  brother  before  him, 
and  knowing  that  all  his  people  had  witnessed  the  scene, 
would  consider  himself  greatly  honoured. 

In  this  way  many  a  culprit  in  the  East  gains  a  pardon, 
when  nothing  else  could  purchase  it.  Should  the  offender  be 
too  poor  to  send  a  present,  he  simply  despatches  his  wife  and 
children  to  plead  for  him ;  and  they  seldom  plead  in  vain. 


CHAP.    XXXIII. 

And  bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven  times. — ^Verse  3. 

There  is  something  very  touching,  and,  to  an  Eastern 
mind,  very  natural,  in  this  action  of  Jacobus.  His  arrange- 
ments, also,  may  be  seen  to  the  life,  at  this  day.  His  wives 
and  children  were  placed  behind  hiin :  they  would  be  in  a 
'  separate  group,  in  order  that  Esau  might  the  more  easily  see 
them.    He  would  then  walk  forward,  and  cast  himself  on  the 
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earthy  and  rise  again,  till  he  had  bowed  '^  seven  times  ;^''i' 
after  which,  (as  he  would  walk  a  short  distance  every  time 
he  aroaey)  he  would  be  near  to  his  brother.  Esau  coidd  not 
bear  it  any  longer,  and  ran  to  meet  him,  and  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  wept.  Then  came  the  handmaids 
and  their  children,  (I  think  I  see  them,)  and  bowed  them- 
selves before  Esau;  the  wives,  also,  according  to  their  age, 
and  their  children,  prostrated  themselves  before  him.  With 
the  looks  of  the  little  ones,  joined  to  those  of  the  mothers, 
Esau  ooold  not  restrain  the  emotions  of  nature. 

Nay^  I  pray  thee^  if  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  then  receive 
my  present  at  my  hand. — ^Verse  10. 

Not  to  receive  a  present,  is  at  once  to  show  that  the  thing 
desired  will  not  be  granted.  Hence,  nothing  can  be  more 
repulsive,  nothing  more  distressing,  than  to  return  the  gifts 
to  the  giver.  Jacob  evidently  laboured  under  this  impression, 
and  therefore  pressed  his  brother  to  receive  the  gifts,  if  he 
had  found  &vour  in  his  sight. 

I  will  lead  on  softly,  according  as  the  cattle  that  goeth  before  me  and 
the  children  be  able  to  endure.'— Verse  14.  In  the  Hebrew, 
^  according  to  the  foot  of  the  work,  according  to  the  foot  of  the 
cluldren." 

People  having  taken  a  journey,  say,  "We  came  to  this 
place  according  to  the  walking  of  our  feet.''  "  It  was  done 
according  to  the  foot  of  the  children ;"  which  means,  they 
did  not  come  in  a  palankeen,  or  any  other  vehicle,  but  on 
foot.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  females  and  the  children 
performed  their  journey  on  foot,  and  that  according  to  their 
strength. 

*  People  in  great  distress  begin  to  bow  to  the  earth  when  they  are  at  a 
oonsidexaUe  distance  from  the  man  whom  they  wish  to  appease.  But  the 
regular  mode  of  paying  respects  is  as  follows  : — To  a  king,  a  father,  or  an 
dder  brodier,  bow  once ;  before  a  priest,  the  temple,  or  the  gods,  three  times. 

They  have  sixteen  difierent  ways  of  showing  respect: — 1.  To  give  a  seat; 
2.  Water  for  the  hands ;  3.  Water  for  the  feet ;  4.  Water  of  young  cocoa-nuts, 
milk,  perfumed  waters  ;  6.  To  pour  water  on  a  person,  that  is,  to  bathe  him  ; 
6.  To  assist  in  putting  on  his  clothes  ;  7.  To  put  on  the  triple  or  sacred  cord ; 
a  To  perfume  a  person ;  9.  To  adorn  with  garlands ;  10.  To  give  rice  coloured 
with  saffron  ;  11.  To  offer  sweet  incense ;  12.  To  give  a  lamp  or  a  light ;  13. 
To  give  camphor;  14.  A  heave-offering  of  rice;  15.  Betle  leaves;  16.  To 
worship  by  tnarUheramSy  **  charms,*'  and  flowers. 
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Esau  saidy  Let  me  now  leave  with  thee  some  of  the  folk  that  aie  with 
me. — ^Verae  16. 

As  Esau  had  received  valuable  gifts  from  his  brother^  he 
wislied  to  make  some  present  in  return ;  and  having  accepted 
cattle,  it  would  not  have  looked  wiell  to  give  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  he  had  received.  He  therefore  offered  some 
of  his  people,  (who  were  no  doubt  bom  in  his  house,)  as  a 
kind  of  recompence  for  what  he  had  received,  and  as  a  proof 
of  his  attachment. 


CHAP.    XXXIV. 

Ye  have  troubled  me  to  make  me  to  stink  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land. — ^Verse  90. 

So  said  Jacob  to  Simeon  and  Levi.  Of  a  man  who  has 
lost  his  honour,  whose  fame  is  entirely  gone,  it  is  said,  ''  Ah ! 
he  has  lost  his  smell :  where  is  the  sweet  smell  of  former 
years?"  "Alas!'^  says  an  old  man,  "my  smell  is  for  eyer 
gone.*' 


CHAP.    XXXV. 

Be  clean,  and  change  your  garments. — ^Verse  2. 

The  household  of  Jacob  had  strange  gods  among  them; 
and  he  ordered  them  to  put  them  away,  and  to  make  them- 
selves clean,  and  to  change  their  garments,  in  token  of  their 
purity.  When  people  have  been  to  any  unholy  place,  on 
returning  they  always  wash  their  persons,  and  diange  their 
garments.  No  man  can  go  to  the  temple,  wearing  a  dirty 
doth :  he  must  either  put  on  a  clean  one ;  or  go  himself  to 
a  tank  and  wash  it,  if  it  be  soiled ;  or  he  must  put  on  one 
which  is  quite  new.  Near  the  temples,  men  may  be  often 
seen  washing  their  clothes,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves 
for  some  religious  ceremony.     See  also  Exodus  xtx.  10. 

They  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange  gods  which  were  in  their  hand^ 
and  all  their  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears. — Verse  4. 

This,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the  representation  of  their  gods 
on  their  fingers,  and  ear-rings,  which  were  worn,  not  merely 
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as  omaiiieiits,  bat  as  channs  to  guard   them  from  their 
enemies. 

The  rings  of  the  Hindoos  have  a  figore  of  one  of  their 
gods^  or  some  symbol  of  their  power^  engraved  on  them^  for  a 
similar  purpose. 


CHAP.    XXXYl. 

£bmi  took  his  wives^  and  his  booob,  and  his  daoghten^  and  aU  the  penons 
'  ofhiahonse^r— yene6.    The  margin  haa^  for /^erioiw,^  souls." 

Has  a  man  gone  to  a  distant  pkice?  it  is  said^  ^'Yirayan, 
and  all  the  souls  of  his  house^  hare  gone  to  the  far  country.'^ 
"  Have  you  heard  that  the  old  man  and  thirty  souls  have 
gone  on  a  pilgrimage  ?  "  ''  Sir,  I  can  never  get  rich,  because 
I  hare  fifteen  souls  who  daily  look  to  me  for  their  rice.'' 


CHAP.    XXXVII. 

He  made  him  a  coat  of  many  coloms. — ^VeTse  3.    The  mai^g^  has, 
instead  of  coloursy  ^  pieces." 

It  is  probable  the  coat  was  patch- work  of  different  colours. 

For  beautifiil  or  favourite  children,  precisely  the  same 
thing  is  done  at  this  day.  Crimson,  and  purple,  and  other 
colours,  are  often  tastefully  sewed  together.  Sometimes  the 
children  of  the  Mahometans'lhave  their  jackets  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silk  of  various  colours. 

When  a  child  is  clothed  in  a  garment  of  many  colours,  it 
is  believed  that  neither  evil  tongues  nor  evil  spirits  will  injure 
him,  because^he  attention  is  diverted,  from  the  beauty  of  the 
person,  to  that  of  the  garment.  Children  seldom  wear  them 
afi;er  they  are  eight  years  of  age;  though  it  must  have  been 
the  custom,  amongst  the  ancients  to  whom  reference  is  made 
in  the  Bible,  to  wear  them  longer,  as  we  read  of  Tamar  having 
''  a  garment  of  divers  colours  upon  her :  for  with  such  robes 
were  the  king's  daughters  that  were  virgins  apparelled." 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  18.) 

People  who  are  too  poor  to  give  a  beautiful  or  favourite 
child  a  jacket  of  that  description,  put  a  black  spot  on  its 
forehead,  to  defend  it  from  evil. 
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All  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort  him. — ^Verse  35. 

This  would  serve  as  a  description  of  a  similar  event  amongst 
the  Orientals  at  this  day.  Has  a  father  lost  a  son  or  a  daughter? 
the  children  who  remain  will  say,  "  Father,  it  is  true  he  is 
dead ;  but  what  can  we  do  ?  We  are  still  here.  Are  we  not 
your  own  children?  "We  are  men,  fear  not.  Though  the 
infant  die,  the  family  is  not  broken  up.  The  child  has  gone 
to  Siva^s  mount.  Who  knows  what  trouble  it  might  have 
had ;  or  what  it  might  have  been  to  you  ?*' 


CHAP.    XXXVIII. 

She  sat  in  an  open  place. — ^Verse  14.     In  the  Hebrew,  ^  the  door 
of  eyes,  or  of  Enajim." 

She  sat  near  the  "  door  of  eyes,''  which,  in  our  Tamul 
translation,  is  rendered,  "  She  sat  near  a  spring  of  water  ;*' 
alluding  to  the  eyes  from  which  the  water  bubbles. 

The  midwife  took  and  bound  upon  his  hand  a  scarlet  thread. — ^Verse  28. 

In  case  of  twins,  where  there  are  boys,  the  midwife  takes 
a  piece  of  thread,  and  ties  it  round  the  right  wrist  of  the 
first*bom. 


CHAP.  IHCZIX. 

He  left  all  that  he  had  in  Joseph's  hand  ;  and  he  knew  not  ought  he 
had,  save  the  bread  which  he  did  eat. — Verse  6. 

All  respectable  men  have  a  head-servant  called  a  katdka- 
pulli,  that  is,  '^  an  accountant,''  in  whose  harids  they  often 
place  all  they  possess.  Such  a  man  is  more  like  a  rels^on  or 
a  friend,  than  a  servant;  for,  on  all  important  subjects,  he  is 
regularly  consulted,  and  his  opinion  will  have  great  weight 
with  the  family. 

When  a  native  gentleman  has  such  a  servant,  it  is  common 
to  say  of  him,  '^  Ah  !  he  has  nothing :  all  is  in  the  hand  of 
his  kanika-ptUlu"  "Yes,  yes,  he  is  the  treasure-pot."  "  He 
knows  of  nothing  but  the  food  which  he  eats." 
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CHAP.    XL. 

It  came  to  pass  the  third  day^  which  was  Pharaoh's  birth-^ay^  that  he 
made  a  feast  unto  all  liis  servants. — ^Verse  20. 

Birth-days  are  not  celebrated  here  as  in  Egypt  or  in  Eng- 
land. On  that  anniversary^  people  will  not  purchase  any 
thing;,  will  not  transact  any  business  of  importance,  nor  go  to 
a  distant  place. 

The  king  ''gave  a  feast  unto  his  s^rvants.^^  Great  men 
give  entertainment  to  their  domestics  on  the  first  day  of 
ploughing,  when  they  all  come  together  in  their  master's 
bouse,  and  have  great  enjoyment.  His  pleasure  consists 
chiefly  in  bearing  himself  praised.  The  guests  refer  to  feasts 
of  former  days,  when  the  host  was  young,  when  he  was  shaved 
for  the^st  time,*  when  he  put  on  tbe  ear-rings,  or  when  he 
was  married.  They  talk  over  the  events  of  those  days,  and 
refer  to  the  exploits  of  their  master.  He  listens  with  delight, 
and  lives  bis  youthfiQ  days  again.  Should  there  be  any 
thing  which  bis  servants  formerly  did  that  is  worthy  of 
being  referred  to,  they,  too,  are  reminded  of  it,  and  they  feel 
themselves  highly  honoured  by  such  attention. 


The  seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind,  shidl  be  seven  years 
of  £Eunine. — ^Verse  27. 

The  Hindoos  often  make  comparisons  by  alluding  to  ears 
of  com,  to  firuits  and  flower<||f  In  the  Scanda  Purana  it  i& 

*  This  to  them  is  a  most  important  transaction,  and  attended  with  great  and 
expensive  ceremonies.  The  youth  proudly  feels  that  he  is  about  to  be  recognised 
as  a  man ;  and  his  heart  beats  with  new  emotions  in  sntidpating  the  privileges 
of  his  order.  The  news  soon  spreads  through  the  viUage,  that,  on  such  a  day, 
his  lace  is  for  the  first  time  to  be  deprived  of  its  down ;  snd  the  swains  and 
matrons  dieer  him  on  his  brightening  prospects.  A  fortunate  hour  has  been 
selected,  and  the  male  relations  come  together  to  witness  the  scene.  The  young 
man  is  seated  on  his  mat  or  carpet ;  snd  the  smiling  barber,  arrayed  in  dean  gar- 
ments, commences  his  momentous  operation.  He  boasts  of  the  many  in  high  l{fe 
for  whom  he  has  performed  a  similar  service,  hopes  to  live  long  enough  to  do  the 
same  office  for  the  offspring  of  his  young  customer,  and  broadly  intimates  that 
he  shall  have  good  cause  to  remember  his  present  and  future  profits.  Having 
finished  his  woric,  and  received  the  usual  giiU,  he  retires  with  much  pro- 
fessional pride  ;  declaring  to  all  whom  he  meets  the  joyful  tidings.  The  guests 
invited  on  the  festive  occasion,  prolong  the  conviviality  till  past  "  the  noon  of 
night : "  and  each  one  relates  some  story  of  the  memorable  hour  when  he,  for  the 
first  time,  submitted  to  the  skill  of  the  tonsor. 
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said^  '^  The  empty  ears  resemble  the  fidse  professions  of  kve, 
with  which  painted  harlots  flatter  their  paramours ;  but  the 
good  ears  resemble  the  true  lore  of  chaste  women*'' 


CHAP.    XLI. 

Thon  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and  aecording  unto  thy  word  shall  aD  mj 
people  be  mied. — ^Verse  40.    The  roaigin  has,  for  ruled,  **  kin.** 

In  Psalm  ii.  12^  it  is  written^ ''  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way/'  Bishop  Patrick  says  on 
this,  '^  Kiss  the  Son ;  that  is,  submit  to  him,  and  obey  him/' 
Bishop  Pococke  says,  '^  The  Egyptians,  on  taking  any  thing 
from  the  hand  of  a  superior,  or  that  is  sent  from  him,  kiss  it; 
and,  as  the  highest  respect,  put  it  to  their  foreheads." 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  Pharaoh  meant,  that  all  should 
submit  to  Joseph,  that  all  should  obey  him,  and  pay  him 
i*everence ;  and  that  only  on  the  throne  he  himself  would  be 
the  greatest. 

When  a  great  man  causes  a  gift  to  be  handed  to  an  infe- 
rior, the  latter  will  take  it,  and  put  it  on  the  right  cheek,  so 
as  to  cover  the  eyes ;  then  on  the  left ;  after  which  he  will 
kiss  it.  This  is  done  to  show  the  great  superiority  of  the 
donor,  and  that  he  on  whom  the  gift  is  bestowed  is  his 
dependent,  and  greatly  reverences  him. 

When  a  man  of  rank  is  angiy  with  an  inferior,  the  latter 
will  be  advised  to  go  and  ki#  his  feet ;  which  he  does  by 
touching  his  feet  with  his  hands,  and  then  kissing  them. 

When  the  Mahometans  meet  each  other  after  a  long 
absence,  the  inferior  will  touch  the  hand  of  the  superior,  and 
then  kiss  it. 

All,  then,  were  to  kiss  Joseph,  and  acknowledge  him  as 
their  ruler.* 

And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand^  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's 
hand. — ^Verse  42. 

This  practice  is  still  common,  but  was  much  more  so  in 
former  times.     "  Aruchananan,  a  king,  once  became  greatly 

«  Captain  Basil  Hall  says  of  a  man  in  the  island  of  Loo-Choo,  in  the  Chinese 
Sea,  to  whom  they  had  given  some  presents,  **  He  reoei?ed  them  in  both  bands, 
and,  touching  his  head  with  the  presents,  made  three  low  obeisances,  and  retired.** 
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enamoured  with  a  princess  called  Alli^  and  desired  to  have  her 
in  marriage ;  but  being  in  doubt  whether  he  should  be  able 
to  obtain  her^  he  sent  for  a  woman  who  was  well-skilled  in 
palmistry  I  She  looked  carefully  into  his  hand^  and  declared^ 
'  You  will  many  a  princess  called  Alii :  you  shall  have  her/ 
The  king  was  so  delighted^  that  he  took  Ids  ring  off  his  finger, 
and  put  it  upon  that  of  the  fortune-teller/^ 

Should  a  rich  man  be  greatly  pleased  with  a  performer  at  a 
comedy,  he  will  call  him  to  him,  and  take  off  the  ring  from 
his  finger,  and  present  it  to  him.  Does  a  poet  please  a  man 
of  rank  ?  he  will  take  the  ring  off  his  finger,  and  put  it  on  his. 

A  father  gives  his  son-in-law  elect  a  ring  from  off  his 
finger.  When, the  bridegroom  goes  to  the  house  of  his 
bride,  her  brother  meets  him,  and  pours  water  on  his  feet ; 
then  the  former  takes  a  ring  from  off  his  finger,  and  puts  it 
on  that  of  the  latter. 

When  the  god  Ramar  sent  Anuman  to  his  goddess  Seethe, 
he  gave  him  his  ring,  to  show  that  he  had  authority  to  treat 
with  her. 

Does  one  man  send  to  another  for  any  particular  article,  or 
to  solicit  a  favour  ?  should  he  not  have  time  to  write,  he  will 
give  his  ring  to  the  messenger,  and  say,  "  Show  this  in  proof 
of  my  having  sent  you  to  make  this  request.^^  Is  a  master  at 
a  distance,  and  does  he  wish  to  introduce  a  person  to  the 
notice  of  another  ?  he  says,  "  Take  this  ring,  and  you  will  be 
received." 

Pharaoh's  ring  carried  with  it  the  highest  mark  of  favour 
towards  Joseph,  and  was  a  proof  of  the  authority  conferred 
on  him. 

He  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had  ;  and  they 
cried,  Bow  the  knee." — Verse  43. 

The  Hebrew  has,  for  "  Bow  the  knee,"  fender  father,  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  true  meaning.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  says  the 
word  TinK  abrec,  which  we  translate  "bow  the  knee,"  might 
as  well  be  translated  any  thing  else.  In  chapter  xlv.  8, 
Joseph  says  himself,  "God  hath  made  me  a  father  to 
Pharaoh." 

A  younger  brother  is  called  "  the  little  father ; "  he  being 
the  next  in  authority.     The  king's  minister  (if  a  good  man)  is 
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God  be  gracioos  unto  thee,  mj  mmL — Vciw  29. 

Sucb  was  the  address  of  Joseph  to  his  brother  Benjamin ; 
and  in  this  way  do  people  of  respectability  fi>r  their  rank  or 
years  address  their  inferiors  or  jnniors.  "  Son,  gire  me  t 
little  water."  *'  The  sun  is  very  hot ;  I  will  rest  under  yonr 
shade^  my  son." 


CHAP.    XLIV. 

They  fell  before  him  on  the  ground. — ^Verse  14.    See  1  Sam.  xxr.  23 ; 
2  Kings  iY.  37 ;  Mark  viL  25. 

It  has  quite  a  startling  effect  upon  an  Englishman^  on  his 
arrival  in  the  East^  to  see  a  native,  under  the  impression  d 
terror  or  great  want,  fall  at  his  feet,  and  supplicate  hia  help: 
pity^  aversion,  and  surprise,  have  in  a  moment  possession  d 
his  mind.  lie  desires  the  man  to  arise ;  but,  "No," — there  is 
a  suit  to  be  gained ;  and,  therefore,  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  embarrassment,  he  wiU,  if  possible,  grant  the  request.* 

Judah  came  near  unto  him,  and  said,  Oh  my  lord,  let  thy  servant,  I 
pray  thee,  speak  a  word  in  my  lord's  ears. — Verse  18. 

A  company  of  people  have  always  some  one  amongst  them 
who  is  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  chief  speaker ; 
thus,  should  they  fall  into  trouble,  he  will  be  the  person  to 
come  forward  and  plead  with  the  superior.  He  will  say, 
"My  lord,  I  am  indeed  a  very  ignorant  man,  and  am  not 
worthy  to  speak  to  you :  were  I  of  high  caste,  perhaps  my 
lord  would  hear  me.  May  I  say  two  or  three  words  ?** 
Some  of  the  party  will  then  speak,  in  an  encouraging  tone, 
"Yes,  yes,  our  lord  will  hear  you.''  He  then  proceeds, — 
"  Ah,  my  lord  !  your  mercy  is  known  to  all ;  great  is  your 
wisdom ;  you  are  even  as  a  king  to  us :  let,  then,  your  ser- 

*  In  1823  two  globe-lun^s  were  stolen  from  the  Wealeyan  chapel  in  Tiinoo* 
malee.  I  heard  aomething  fall,  and  went  soon  atler,  and  found  the  fragmenta  of 
a  tumbler  on  the  ground,  and  saw  what  the  thieves  had  carried  off.  Being  con- 
vinced that  it  was  some  of  the  workmen,  for  many  reasons  not  needAil  to  state,  the 
oonstoble  was  directed  to  fetch  the  men  immediately.  About  ten  o*clock  at  night 
they  were  all  brought  on  the  premises.  Seeing  one  of  them  much  agitated,  I 
inquired  of  him  if  he  did  not  think  I  knew  something  about  it  He  fell  at  my 
feet  like  a  person  dead,  and  cried  out,  «  True  !  true  !  I  haye  done  it !  I  hate 
done  it !  ** 
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vanta  find  fkvour  in  your  sight/^  After  this  introduction^ 
like  that  cf  Judah^  he  rehites  the  whole  affair,  forgetting  no 
cdrcmnBtanoe  which  has  a  tendency  to  exculpate  him  and  his 
companions;  and  every  thing  which  can  touch  the  feelings  of 
his  judge  will  be  gently  brought  before  him.  As  he  draws  to 
a  conclusion^  his  pathos  increases,  his  companions  put  out 
their  hands  in  a  supplicating  manner,  accompanied  by  other 
gesticulations ;  their  tears  begin  to  flow,  and,  with  one  voice, 
they  cry,  '*  Forgive  us,  this  time,  and  we  will  never  offend 
you  more/' 

That  I  may  set  mine  eyes  upon  him. — ^Verse  21. 

Has  a  beloved  son  been  long  absent?  Does  the  father 
anxiously  desire  to  see  him?  he  says,  ''Bring  him  I  bring 
him  I  that  the  course  of  my  eyes  may  be  upon  him.^^  ''Ah 
my  eyes  (  do  you  again  see  my  son  ?  O  my  eyes !  is  not 
this  pleasure  for  you  ? '' 


CHAP.    XLV. 

H«  wept  alond.— Verse  2.    In  the  Hebrew,  "gave  forth  his  voice  in 

weeping." 

In  this  way  do  they  speak  of  a  person  who  thus  conducts 
himself :  "  How  loudly  did  he  give  forth  his  voice  and 
weep  !  *'    **  That  child  is  for  ever  giving  forth  its  voice/' 

The  violence  of  their  sorrow  is  very  great,  and  their  voice 
may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

He  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck,  and  wept ;  and  Benjamin 
wept  upon  his  neck.  Moreover,  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and 
wept  upon  them. — ^Verses  14^  15. 

When  pec^le  meet,  after  long  absence,  they  fall  on  each 
other's  shoulder  or  neck,  and  kiss  or  smell  the  part.  A  hus« 
band,  after  long  absence,  kisses  or  smells  the  forehead,  the 
eyes,  the  right  and  left  cheeks,  and  the  bosom,  of  his  wife. 

Lade  your  beasts. — Verse  17. 

Nearly  all  the  merchandise,  which  goes  by  land,  is  carried 
by  beasts  of  burden ;  and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  be  so  till 

E  2 
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regular  roads  are  constmcted.  Hundreds  of  bullocks,  or 
camels,  may  be  seen  carrying  rice,  salt,  spioes,  and  c^er 
wares,  and  traversing  the  forests  and  deserts  to  distant  coun- 
tries. Some  of  the  buffaloes  carry  immense  burdens ;  and 
though  they  only  make  little  progress,  yet  they  are  patient 
and  regular  in  their  pace. 

Bells  are  tied  round  the  necks  of  some  of  the  animals;  the 
sound  of  which  produces  a  pleasing  effect  on  the  feelings  of  a 
traveller,  who  now  knows  that  he  is  not  far  from  some  of  his 
fellows.  The  sound  of  the  beUs  also  keeps  the  cattle 
together,  and  frightens  off  the  wild  beasts. 


CHAP.    XLVI, 

Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine  eyes. — Verse  4. 

A  father,  at  the  point  of  death,  is  always  very  desirous  thst 
his  wife,  children,  and  grandchildren  should  be  with  him. 
Should  there  be  one  at  a  distance,  he  will  be  immediately 
sent  for ;  and  until  he  arrive,  the  father  will  mourn  and  com- 
plain :  "  My  son,  will  you  not  come  ?  I  cannot  die  without 
you.''  WTicn  he  arrives,  he  will  take  the  hands  of  his  son, 
and  kiss  them,  and  place  them  on  his  eyes^  his  jEsoe,  and 
mouth,  and  say,  "Now  I  die.'' 

And  came  into  Eg^^pt,  Jacob,  and  all  his  seed  with  him. — Yene  6L 

In  this  way  descendants  are  spoken  of.  Has  a  man  been 
deceived  by  another?  he  will  be  asked,  "How  could  you 
trust  him?  Did  you  not  know  him  to  be  bad  (veethej 
'seed?'"  "That  fellow  is  of  the  seed  of  fiends."  "The 
reason  you  sec  such  good  things  in  that  youth  is,  that  he  is  of 
good  seed."  "  The  old  man  and  his  seed  have  all  left  this 
village  many  years  ago." 

Every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians. — Vene  9i. 

The  office  of  a  shepherd  in  India  is  only  filled  by  people  of 
very  low  caste ;  and  no  man  of  respectability  will  attend  to 
such  a  duty.  Hence,  when  any  one  is  called  "  a  shepherd," 
he  considers  it  to  be  a  term  of  reproach. 
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CHAP.    XLVII. 

Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  thb  day,  iliat 
Pharaoh  should  have  the  fifth  part.—- Verse  26. 

Land-owners  in  the  East  do  not  often  cultivate  their  own 
grounds ;  they  employ  a  man  called  the  Vdrakude,  who  finds 
the  manure,  implements,  and  labour,  and  has  for  his  reward 
a  fiftb  (sometimes  a  fourth)  of  the  produce.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  lands  require  to  be  irrigated,  the  owner  pays  for 
that. 

The  land  of  the  priests  did  not  become  the  property  of 
Pharaoh :  neither  is  it  customary  in  the  East  for  the  land  of 
the  priests  to  contribute  any  thing  towards  the  state. 


CHAP.    XLYllI. 

And  let  them  grow  into  a  multitude  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.— 
Verse  16.  The.  Hebrew  has,  for  a  multitude  in  the  midst  of  the 
earthy  **  as  fishes  do  increase." 

When  vast  numbers  of  people  congregate  together,  they 
are  compared  to  the  shoals  of  a  small  fish  called  the  airikili. 
All  who  live  on  fish,  also,  are  believed  to  have  a  numerous 
progeny ;  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  opinion 
is  correct  with  regard  to  fishermen  in  the  East.  A  similar 
opinion  prevails  in  some  parts  of  England ;  and  if  we  look 
into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  our  fishing  villages,  we  perceive 
good  reason  to  inquire  if  it  be  not  grounded  on  facts. 


CHAP,    XLIX. 

Thou  art  my  first-bom,  my  might,  and  the  beginning  of  my  strength, 
the  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power. — Verse  3. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  first-born  son  is  the 
strongest,  and  he  is  always  placed  over  his  brethren.  To 
him  the  others  must  give  great  honour,  and  they  must  not  sit 
in  his  presence  without  his  permission,  and  then  only  behind 
him.     When  the  younger  visits  the  elder,  he  goes  with  great 
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respect,  aiid  tlie  conversation  is  soon  closed.  Should  there 
be  any  thing  of  a  particular  nature,  on  which  he  desires  the 
sentiments  of  his  elder  brother,  he  sends  a  firiend  to  conTcne 
with  him.  The  younger  brother  will  not  enter  the  door  at 
the  same  time  with  the  elder;  he  must  always  follow. 
Should  they  both  be  invited  to  a  marriage,  care  will  be  taken 
that  the  oldest  shall  go  in  the  first.  The  younger  will  never 
approach  him  with  his  wooden  sandals  on;  he  must  take 
them  ofi^.  He  will  not  venture  to  speak  to  the  wife  of  the 
senior,  except  on  some  special  occasion. 

When  the  father  thinks  his  end  is  approaching^  he  calls 
his  children,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  eldest,  says^  ''  My 
strength,  my  glory,  my  all  is  in  thee.'' 

From  this  may  be  gained  an  idea  of  the  importance  which 
was  attached  to  the  "  birth-right." 

Nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet. — ^Verse  10. 

This  figiu-e  is  used  in  poetry  and  riddles.  Yeeram&ran, 
says  he,  himself  came  from  between  the  feet. 

His  teeth  white  with  milk. — ^Verse  12. 

To  say,  '^  A  man  has  abimdance  of  milk,''  is  tantamount  to 
"  He  has  great  riches,"  because  it  at  once  shows  that  he 
possesses  numerous  herds.  Milk  is  greatly  valued  in  the 
East,  because  it  is  believed  to  be  very  cooling  and  strengthen- 
ing. It  is  often  taken  with  fruit,  and  in  the  hot  season  is 
made  into  tire,  or  ''  curds/'  Few  presents  are  more  accept- 
able amongst  the  natives  than  milk.  It  is  also  valued 
because  it  comes  from  the  coav,  which  is  a  sacred  animal; 
and  they  would  as  soon  think  of  killing  a  child,  as  this  their 
"  mother y  that  gives  them  milk." 

It  is  said  of  a  man  who  has  abundance  of  this  article,  "  His 
mouth  smells  of  milk." 

Joseph  is  a  fruitfal  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well,  whoee 
branches  run  over  the  wall. — Verse  22.  See  the  remarks  on  Isaiah 
xiv.  19, 

All  this  falls  very  naturally  on  an  Eastern  ear.  Joseph 
was  the  "  fruitful  bough  "  of  Jacob ;  and  being  planted  near 
*'  a  well,"  his  leaf  would  not  wither,  and  he  would  bring  forth 
his  fruit  in  his  season. 
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Great  delight  is  taken  in  all  kinds  of  creepers^  which  bear 
edible  fruits;  and  the  natives  allow  them  to  run  over  the 
walls  and  roofs  of  their  houses. 

The  term  ''  branches ''  in  this  verse,  is  in  the  mai^in  ren- 
dered '' daughters  j^^  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one 
which  will  throw  light  on  some  other  passages,  that  the  same 
term  is  used  in  the  East  to  denote  the  same  thing.  '^  That 
man  has  only  one  chedcy  that  is,  bi*anch,  or  daughter.'' 
"  The  young^  chede  (branch)  has  got  married  this  day/' — 
"Where  are  your  branches?"  "They  are  all  married.'' — 
"  What  a  young  branch  to  be  in  this  state  !— how  soon  it  has 
given  firuit  I ''  When  a  mother  has  had  a  large  family,  the 
remark  is,  "That  branch  has  borne  plenty  of  fruit."  A 
husband  will  say  to  his  wife,  who  is  sterile,  "  Of  what  use  is  a 
branch  which  bears  not  fruit  ?  "  The  figure  is  much  used  in 
poetiy. 

Bui  his  bow  abode  in  streDgUi,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made 
strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  ;  (from  thence  is 
the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel.)— -Verse  24. 

Of  a  strong  man  it  is  common  to  say,  "Ah  I  look  at  the 
hands  of  his  arms."  "  How  powerful  are  the  hands  of  his 
shoulders ! " 

To  call  a  person  "  a  stone,"  in  the  East,  signifies  that  he 
has  been  sent  or  thrown  at  some  one,  to  do  him  an  injuiy. 
A  king  once  asked  a  messenger,  who  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  his  wife,  "What !  are  you  the  stone  which  my  wife  has 
hurled  at  me?  "  "  Whose  stone  are  you ?  "  asks  a  man  who 
has  received  an  injury  from  an  unknown  hand.  "What 
fellow  has  thrown  a  large  stone  at  me  ?  " 

Jacob  speaks  of  Joseph  as  being  able  to  fight  his  enemies ; 
mention  is  made  of  his  bow  being  "  in  strength,"  and  of  the 
arms  of  his  hands  being  "  made  strong  by  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob."     He  was  then  able  to  be  the  shepherd. 

Shepherds  in  the  East  carry  their  sling  and  stones,  to 
drive  oflF  the  wild  beasts,  and  other  animals ;  also  to  correct 
any  of  the  cattle  which  are  troublesome. 

And  who  was  this  "  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel,  who  was 
thrown  at  his  enemies  ?  "  was  it  not  the  Messiah,  "  the  good 
Shepherd,"  the  stone  hurled  at  our  enemies,  death  and  hell  ? 
From  Him  arc  all  the  blessings  "  unto  the  utmost  bound  of 
the  everlasting  hills." 
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Bleaeings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb. — Yene  25. 

A  heathen  once  stood  up  before  me,  and  pronoonoed  many 
blessings  on  me ;  amongst  the  rest,  that  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  Terse  was  particularly  noticed. 

Reuben,  ^  unstable  as  water." — ^A'enes  3,  4.  Simeon  and  LerL — Yene 
5.  Judah  ^  couched  as  a  lion.**— Verae  9.  ^  Zebulun  diall  dwdl 
at  the  haven  of  the  sea.** — Vene  13.  ^  Issachar  is  a  strong  mm, 
couching  down  between  two  burdens." — Verse  14.  ^Ban  diall 
judge  his  people.  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  that  hiteth 
the  horse-heels." — Verse  16.  **  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him.** — 
Verse  19.  <<  Cut  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  firt,  and  he  shall  yidd 
royal  dainties."— Verse  20.  **  Naphtali  a  hind  let  loose."— Vem 
21.  ^  Joeeph  is  a  fruitful  bough."— Verse  22.  *<  Benjamin  shall 
ravin  as  a  wolf." — ^Verse  27- 

Some  learned  divines,  that  cannot  be  dassed  toiong  those 
who  wilfnlly  impugn  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  or  who  per- 
versely explain  away  and  distort  the  facts  which  it  nnfolds, 
have  attempted,  in  their  observations  on  the  interesting  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter,  to  discover  a  recondite  meaning;  which 
finds  no  support  either  in  the  analogy  of  fiaith,  or  in  the 
canons  of  legitimate  criticism.  They  have  indulged  in  the 
fanciful  conjecture,  that  the  patriarch,  in  the  dispositions 
attributed  to  his  twelve  sons,  had  a  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  animals  or  things  represented  in  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  It  is  not,  however,  pretended  that  their  propensities 
or  dispositions  would  in  all  particulars  agree  with  those  of  the 
creatures  represented  in  these  signs ;  though  there  might  be 
a  general  resemblance,  sufficient  to  induce  Jacob,  who  had 
the  same  number  of  children,  to  make  the  allusions,  had  he 
not  been  under  the  immediate  influence  of  divine  inspiration 
in  declaring  "unto  his  sons  that  which  should  befall  them  in 
the  last  days,^' — a  scriptural  description  of  his  prophetic 
address  which  certainly  desti'oys  all  occult  reference  to  the 
personal  qualities  of  his  children,  except  as  they  furnished 
him  with  familiar  and  appropriate  figures  under  which  to 
shroud  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  respecting  them. 

It  is  not  denied,  that  the  patriarch  lived  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2315  ;  and  that  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  invented 
by  the  Babylonians  long  before  that  period.  Job,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  between  three  and  four  thousand  years 
ago,  alludes  to  tlicm  in  chapter  xxxviii.  31,  32 ;  where  see  the 
niarginal  reference. 
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Jacob  began  and  proceeded  to  bless  his  sons  according  to 
their  age;  consequently  the  order  could  not  correspond  with 
that  of  the  sodiac. 

With  the  people  of  the  East^  astronomy  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  important  science,  as  it  involves  much  of  their  sys- 
tem of  theoh^,  as  well  as  of  astrology,  the  latter  of  which  is 
supposed  to  bear  on  all  the  affairs  of  life.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  they  should  often  refer  to  the  planetary  system,  as  the 
firnitful  source  of  all  their  pleasures,  or  of  all  their  pains. 
The  good  or  evil  star,  under  which  a  person  has  been  bom,-*  is 
believed  to  be  the  certain  regulator  of  future  life.  Thus, 
men  of  good  or  evil  dispositions  are  often  compared  to  the 
planets  or  signs  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  correspond. 

Many  of  the  ancient  kings  of  India,  from  some  fancied 
correspondency  of  temper  or  disposition,  were  named  afl:er 
the  signs  of  the  sodiac,  either  by  their  parents,  or  by  poste- 
rity. There  was  a  king  called  Kwnban,  whose  name  signifies 
''Aquarius.''  The  great  sovereign  of  Pandium  was  also 
named  Meenam,  that  is,  the  sign  ^'  Pisces/'  The  king 
Kadakkiyan  means  ''Cancer;"  and  Singam,  "Leo,"  is 
affixed  to  vast  numbers  of  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
East.  One  of  the  names  of  the  god  Eaman  is  "Sagitta- 
rius ; "  and,  what  is  rather  strange,  his  sister  Asamugge  is 
called  "Aries."  The  wife  of  a  celebrated  hermit  was  named 
Macha-Kenthe,  "  Pisces ; "  and  females  are  often  called 
"  Virgo." 

In  the  book  called  P6erap6thagaSantJier6thium,  an  account 
is  given  of  a  king  called  Anguvesaran,  who  had  six  sons  and 
six  daughters,  to  whom  he  gave  the  names  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac. 

When  a  number  of  people  are  seated  in  a  circle,  it  is  com- 
mon to  say  of  them,  "  Ah !  there  they  are,  like  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac ! " 

Should  a  mother  have  twins,  she  is  believed  to  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  Gemini !  An  unfortunate  person  is 
often  called  Saniyan,  that  is,  "  Saturn."  When  a  child  is 
bom  under  the  influence  of  a  malignant  planet,  the  father 
endeavours  to  counteract  its  power  by  giving  to  his  child  the 
name  of  a  superior  constellation.  On  some  occasions,  how- 
ever, he  will  not  give  the  whole  of  tlic  name  of  the  predomi- 
nant sign,  but  will  simply  choose  one  in  common  use,  which 
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has  for  its  first  letter  that  of  the  name  of  tbe  friendly  ngn. 
For  instance :  suppose  an  infant  to  be  bom  under  Socxpio 
when  he  is  in  his  evil  moods^  should  Leo  be  the  ruling  power, 
the  name  of  the  child  will  begin  with  the  letter  L. 

An  aged  man  at  the  point  of  death  calls  together  his  chil- 
dren ;  and,  beginning  with  the  eldest,  he  gently  notices  his 
failings,  his  seniority,  and  consequent  power  over  the  reit; 
and  advises  him  not  to  oppress  them.  He  then  goes  throng 
the  others,  alludes  to  their  failings,  and  shows  how  to  avoid 
them. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  might  not  have  been  lur- 
prised  at  the  conduct  of  Jacob  in  alluding  to  the  twehre  signs, 
and  to  the  corresponding  dispositions  of  his  sons,  had  he  been 
a  poor  heathen  idolater,  as  all  these  persons  were,  and  had  he 
not  been  the  subject  of  a  divine  and  direct  afflatus.  Besides, 
it  is  unwise,  on  the  principles  of  these  theorists  themselves,  to 
insist  upon  the  perfect  resemblance  of  each  son  to  one  of  the 
signs.  How  is  Gemini  to  be  made  out  ?  To  do  this  would 
require  thirteen  sons ;  or  to  adopt  the  plan  of  Dr.  Hales,  and 
make  Dan  stand  for  Libra  and  Scorpio.  How  also  does 
Virgo,  a  female,  correspond  with  the  individual  (Asher)  who 
is  assigned  to  her?  I  think,  therefore,  it  has  been  an  error 
to  force  the  similitude. 

Of  Reuben  it  is  said,  "  unstable  as  water,^'  which  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  sign.  Aquarius.  And  this  certainly 
includes  the  Eastern  idea  of  that  element.  A  son  at  the 
funeral  pile  of  his  father  breaks  an  earthen  vessel,  that  has 
been  filled  with  water,  which  sinks  into  the  ground,  and 
cannot  be  gathered  up  again.  Many  of  their  allusions  in 
reference  to  uncertainty  or  instability  are  borrowed  finom 
water.  Of  the  promises  of  a  faithless  man  it  is  said,  '*  O, 
write  them  in  water  I  ^'  that  is,  the  characters  may  soon  be 
formed  on  the  surface,  but  not  a  trace  will  be  left  behind. 

Judahis  ''as  an  old  lion;  who  shall  rouse  him  up?''  This 
might,  with  some  plausibi^ty,  refer  to  the  sign  Leo. 

Zebulun,  ''an  haven  of  ships.''  In  the  Eastern  Eodiac, 
Virgo  is  represented  as  sitting  in  a  ship,  with  a  lighted  lamp 
in  her  right  hand,  and  an  ear  of  com  in  hei*  lefk.  This  may 
refer  to  the  assistance  which  the  light  would  give  to  find  the 
way,  and  the  ear  of  com  may  relate  to  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  her  cargo. 
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Issacliar^  ^'a  strong  ass/^  Not  startled  at  the  change  in 
this  case^  both  of  genus  and  species^  the  zodiac-acoommo- 
daters  apply  the  description  to  Taums,  the  principal  beast  of 
burden  in  the  East. 

Dan,  "judgment,  or  the  judge/^  "  He  shall  judge  his 
people/'  ''A  serpent  by  the  way,  that  biteth  the  horse* 
heels/'  The  first  part  of  his  character  appears  to  refer  to  the 
sign  Libra,  the  emblem  of  justice ;  but  the  latter,  to  Scorpio. 
The  scorpion  is  a  most  cautious  reptile  in  taking  its  prey;  it 
goes  slowly  along,  with  its  daws  nearly  closed.  When  within 
reach  it  seizes  its  prey  with  great  force,  and  its  powerful  sting 
is  soon  shot  into  the  victim.  In  the  latter  view,  the  whole 
of  the  conduct  of  Dan  and  his  tribe  shows  the  portrait  drawn 
by  his  father  to  have  been  accurate. 

'^  Gad,  a  troop,"  might  be  made  to  designate  Soffiitarius, 

"  Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  fat — and  he  shall  yield 
royal  dainties.''  I  know  of  nothing  among  the  signs  which 
could  be  considered  as  a  "royal  dainty"  except  the  Crab, 
and  only  then  when  the  sovereign  lived  far  inland.  It  may, 
therefor^  allude  thus  darkly  to  Cancer. 

Naphtali,  "  a  hind  let  loose."  It  would  require  the  exer- 
tion of  considerable  ingenuity  to  apply  this  to  the  Ram, 

"Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough."  Can  this  allude  to  the 
sign  Pisces?  Uncommon  fecundity  in  the  East  is  often 
compared  to  the  great  increase  of  fish.  That  Jacob  had  this 
idea  in  his  mind,  in  reference  to  the  sons  of  Joseph,  is  most 
certain;  for  he  said,  when  blessing  the  lads,  "Let  them 
grow" — ^in  the  margin — "as  fishes  do  increase."  It  is 
rather  singular  that  the  grandchildren  should  be  blessed 
first :  in  reference  to  this,  it  would  have  been  no  very  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  Manasseh  and  Ephraim 
referred  to  Gemini. 

"  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf."  It  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  there  was  a  wolf  in  the  zodiac.  Benjamin  was  to 
get  his  food  violently  like  a  wolf.  In  the  Eastern  zodiac, 
Capricomus  is  represented  as  a  sea-monster,  with  its  mouth 
open,  showing  a  frightful  set  of  teeth.  Looking  at  the  con- 
duct of  that  fierce  tribe,  the  comparison  is  not  very  inappli- 
cable.    See  2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 

After  all,  slight  and  incongruous  are  the  data  for  finding 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  the  blessings  pronounced  by  Jacob 
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on  his  twelve  sons.  The  few  points  of  co-iuddence  between 
them  ai'e  of  such  a  vague  and  incondoBive  character^  as  not 
to  warrant  the  most  excursive  imagination  in  the  attempt, 
had  the  patriarch  been  merely  one  of  the  pagan  worthies. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  his  ever-honoured  name, 
changed  as  it  was  from  that  of  wrestling  Jacobs  is  the  origin 
of  the  personal  designation  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  ^'Uie 
whole  Israel  of  God/^  no  believer  in  divine  revelation  will 
afford  any  countenance  to  a  theory^  however  plausible^  which 
has  the  least  tendency  to  invalidate  the  plain  testimony  of  holy 
writ,  to  affix  significations  to  the  words  of  God  which  they 
were  never  intended  to  bear,  or  to  lower  the  just  and  exalted 
ideas  which  ought  always  to  be  entertained  of  the  plenary 
inspiration  imder  which  the  patriarch  made  these  memorable 
declarations. 


CHAP    L. 

And  they  came  to  the  tliresliing-floor  of  Atad ;  and  there  they  mounied 
with  a  very  great  and  very  sore  lamentation* — ^Verse  10. 

It  seems  to  be  very  unlikely  that  the  funeral  procession 
should  remain  at  a  threshing-floor,  as  the  place  would  be 
rendered  most  impure.  The  word  Atad  is  said  to  mean  a 
''bramble,  or  thorn;"  which  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  the 
places  where  the  dead  are  buried,  and  also  of  the  probable 
locality  where  they  would  rest. 

Joseph  was  put  into  a  coffin^ — ^Verse  26. 

The  peo])le  of  the  East  do  not  in  general  put  their  dead 
into  a  coffin ;  they  simply  fold  up  the  corpse  in  a  mat.  When 
dying,  the  head  is  always  placed  towards  the  south,  and  in 
the  grave  also  in  the  same  direction.  When  a  person  is  very 
ill,  should  it  be  asked  how  he  is,  some  one  will  reply,  '^  Ah ! 
his  head  is  towards  the  south ;  **  meaning,  there  is  no  hope. 

Some  yogees  or  sanyasis  ("holy  men")  are  buried  in  a 
sepulchre,  some  in  a  sitting  position,  and  are  covered  with 
salt.  It  is  customary  to  put  a  large  stone,  or  a  block  of 
wood,  on  the  breast ;  and  a  person  stands  upon  it,  to  press  it 
down.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  it  prevents  evil 
spirits  from  doing  any  injury  to  the  deceased. 
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EXODUS. 


CHAP.    I. 

They  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage. — ^Verse  14. 

Of  a  bad  man  it  is  said^  "  He  makes  the  lives  of  his  ser- 
vants bitter.*'  *'Ah,  the  fellow!  the  heart  of  his  wife  is 
made  bitter .'*  This  is  a  common  phrase:  ''My  soul  is 
bitter."     "  My  heart  is  like  the  bitter  tree.'' 

When  ye  do  the  office  of  a  midwife  to  the  Hebrew  women^  and  see  them 
upon  the  stools. — ^Verse  16. 

The  females  of  the  East  are  not  accouched  as  their  sex  are 
in  England.  Instead  of  reclining  on  a  couch  or  a  bcd^  they 
sit  on  a  stool  about  sixteen  inches  in  height^  or  on  the  rice- 
mortar  turned  upside  down^  or  on  a  bag  filled  with  sand. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  use  any  of  the  articles  alluded  to^  but 
stand  upright,  having  a  rope  fastened  to  the  roof,  by  which 
they  ptdl  themselves  up  and  down,  to  produce  a  more  speedy 
delivery. 

A  similar  mode  of  delivering  pregnant  women  is  practised 
in  modem  Egypt :  ''  Two  or  three  or  more  days  before  the 
expected  time  of  the  delivery,  the  da'yeh,  or  'midwife,'  con^ 
veys  to  the  house  of  the  woman,  who  requii-es  her  assistance, 
the  kocr^Mee  eUunld^deh,  a  chair  of  a  peculiar  form,  upon 
which  the  patient  is  to  be  seated  during  the  birth."  * 

In  the  forty-sixth  plate  of  Calmet,  which  is  taken  from 
"  an  ornamented  basso  relievo  on  a  sepulchral  urn,"  is  repre- 
sented a  mother  who  has  just  been  accouched.  She  is  seated 
on  a  chair,  and  appears  to  be  much  exhausted.  There  are 
four  female  attendants,  two  of  whom  seem  to  be  busy  about 
the  child. 

These  facts,  then,  illustrate  the  word  "  stool,"  which  has 
caused  so  many  doubts  and  learned  disquisitions. 

•  Lane's  "Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,** 
ToL  ii-,  p.  274. 
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And  h  taamt  i»  mm,  Wj—.  &e  auavHw  fandl  God, 


H-ho  ''made  tbem  hauta'T"  God:  for  He  "doit  weU 
with  "them,  because  they  ^iaatd"  Him,  and  "wved  the 
men-children  alire.'' 

^lidwires  in  the  East  are  taken  fiom  the  lovest  claMca  of 
societT.  Bt  their  pwrfmimiy  thejr  are  liable  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  ondeanneK.  After  ther  hare  perfcmned  the 
functions  of  their  office,  ther  cannot  enter  the  house  of 
another,  except  on  dntr,  nntfl  fire  days  shall  hare  elapsed 
finom  the  time  ther  were  so  engaged. 

Ther  are  not  allowed  to  dwell  near  the  houses  <tf  the  other 
classes  ci  societr;  their  habitations,  or  rather  those  of  their 
owners,  (for  ther  are  generalh'  fllares^)  are  ahrajs  in  some 
lonely  or  retired  place ;  and  though  their  office  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance,  ther  are  diunned  except  when  imme- 
diately needed. 

lliat  their  profession,  both  among  the  Hebrews  and  Ae 
Egyptians,  would  make  them  uncleui,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt ;  and  that  they  would  in  consequence  be  avoided,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  despised,  is  most  probable.  But  though 
they  were  thus  unclean  and  d^raded,  they  ''  feared "  God, 
and  he  ''  dealt  well  with "  them,  and  gave  them  estabUsh- 
ments,  and  caused  them  to  prosper  and  become  respectable 
amongst  those  who  had  treated  them  as  contemptible  and 
unclean. 


CHAP.    II. 

The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  camo  down  to  wash  herself  at  the  river ;  and 
her  maidens  walked  along  by  the  river^s  side.— Verse  5. 

All  this  is  very  natural.  Wherever  there  is  a  river,  or  a 
tank,  which  is  known  to  be  free  from  alligators,  there  females 
go  in  companies  to  some  retired  place  to  bathe.  So  many 
ceremonies,  and  so  many  causes  for  defilement,  exist  amongst 
the  Hindoos,  that  ablution  becomes  a  duty  which  has  often 
to  be  repeated. 

In  the  Scanda  Purdna,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Mongaly 
is  described  as  going  to  the  river  with  her  maidens  to  bathe. 
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Take  this  cMld  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me. — Verse  9. 

Thus  the  mother  of  Moses  was  made  the  nurse  of  her  own 
child,  the  cruel  order  of  Pharaoh  was  defeated^  and  a  deli- 
verer prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 

''The  god  Chrishna,  in  his  incarnation,  was  the  son  of 
Yasn-TheTan.  His  uncle  Kanchan  said, '  Should  my  brother 
ever  have  a  male  child,  I  will  destroy  it/  When  Chrishna 
was  bom,  the  father  gave  him  to  a  shepherdess,  who  tenderly 
nursed  him.  The  unde,  in  process  of  time,  became 
acquainted  with  the  £act,  and  tried  in  every  possible  way  to 
accomplish  his  cruel  object ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  pursuing  him,  they  came  near  to  the  sea,  which  made  a 
way  for  Chrishna  to  escape.     He  afterwards  killed  his  unde.'' 


CHAP.    III. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire. — ^Verse  2. 

•  The  deity  Siva  is  often  described  as  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  fire.  On  one  occasion  he  took  the  form  of  a  fiery 
pillar,  which  was  so  high  that  the  gods  could  not  find  its 
summit,  and  so  deep  that  they  could  not  discover  its  foun- 
dation. 

Pat  off  thy  flhoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standcst 
is  holy  ground. — Verse  6. 

No  Heathen  would  presume  to  go  on  holy  ground,  or  enter 
a  temple  or  any  other  sacred  place,  without  first  taking  off 
his  sandak.  Even  native  Christians,  on  entering  a  churdi 
or  chapel,  generally  do  the  same  thing. 

No  respectable  man  would  go  into  the  house  of  another 
without  having  first  taken  off  his  sandals,  which  are  gene- 
rally left  at  the  door,  or  taken  inside  by  a  servant. 


CHAP.    VI. 

They  hearkened  not  unto  Moses  for  anguish  of  spirit. — Verse  9.    The 
Hehrew  has,  for  an^wA,  "  shortness,"  or  "  straitness." 

Of  a  man  in  deep  distress,  it  is  said,  ''  Ah !  his  mind  i$ 
made  strait,  very  narrow,  pressed  into  a  small  compass." 
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Thus  did  the  Egyptians  make  strait  the  spirit  of  the  child- 
ren of  Israel. 


CHAP.    VII. 

See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Fharaoh.*-yer8e  1. 

A  man  who  is  afraid  to  go  into  the  presence  of  a  king,  or  a 
governor,  or  a  great  man,  will  first  seek  an  interview  with  the 
minister  or  some  principal  character ;  and  should  he  be  much 
alarmed,  it  will  be  said,  **  Fear  not,  friend ;  I  will  make  yoa 
as  a  god  to  the  king.^^  "  What !  are  you  afi^d  of  the  cd- 
lector?  Fear  not ;  you  will  be  as  a  god  to  him.''  ''Yes,  yes; 
that  upstart  was  once  much  afi^d  of  the  great  ones;  hot 
now  he  is  like  a  god  amongst  them.'' 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Moses  said  unto  Pharaoli,  Glory  oyer  me  :  when  shall  I  entreat  for  thee, 
and  for  thy  servants,  and  for  thy  people,  to  destroy  the  fixigB  from 
thee  and  thy  houses? — Verse  9.  The  margin  has^  for  ghry^ 
"  honour,"  and  for  wer  mcy  "  against  me." 

Pharaoh  had  besought  Moses  to  pray  that  the  Lord  might 
take  away  the  frogs ;  and  Moses  wished  the  king  to  have  the 
honour  or  glory,  in  preference  to  himself,  of  appointing  a 
time  when  he  should  thus  pray  to  the  Lord  to  take  them 
away.  This  was  not  only  complimentary  to  Pharaoh,  but  it 
would  also  have  a  strong  tendency  to  convince  him  that  the 
Lord  had  heard  the  prayer  of  Moses,  because  he  himself 
appointed  the  time. 

The  Tamul  translation  *  has  this, ''  Let  the  honour  be  to 
you  (or  over  me)  to  appoint  a  time  when  I  shall  pray." 

Rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  stand  before  Pharaoh. — ^Verse  20. 

How  simple !  how  beautiful !  The  king,  according  to 
custom,  was  in  the  morning  to  go  to  the  water,  and  the  pro- 

*  That  tnuisUtion  is  made  from  the  original ;  and  the  genius  of  the  language 
is  in  every  reajwct  better  suited  than  ours  to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  Nearly  all  the 
Orientalisms  in  the  marginal  references  of  the  Enghsh  Bible  are  inserted  in  Me 
t€»t  of  the  Tamul  translation. 
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phet  of  the  Lord  was  to  stand  before  him;  firsts  to  attract 
his  attention;  and  secondly^  to  deliver  the  message  of 
Jehovah. 


CHAP.    IX. 

Take  to  yon  bandfdls  of  ashes  of  the  fumacey  and  let  ttoses  sprinkle  it 
toward  the  heaven  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh. — ^Verse  8. 

When  the  magicians  pronounce  an  imprecation  on  an  indi- 
vidnal^  a  village^  or  a  country^  they  take  ashes  of  cows'  dungj 
or  those  firom  a  common  fire^  and  throw  them  in  the  air^ 
saying  to  the  objects  of  their  displeasure^  '^  Such  a  sickness, 
or  such  a  corse,  shall  surely  come  upon  you  I " 


CHAP.    X. 

Thou  mayest  tell  in  the  ears  of  thy  son. — ^Verse  t. 

When  advice,  ox  information,  or  reproof,  is  given,  it  is  said^ 
«  It  was  told  in  his  ears.''  "Why  should  I  go  again?  I 
have  told  it  in  his  ears  a  thousand  times ;  he  will  not  hear.'' 

They  were  driven  out  jfrom  Pharaoh's  presence. — Verse  11. 

Amongst  natives  of  rank,  when  a  person  is  very  impor- 
tunate or  troublesome,  when  he  presses  for  something  which 
the  former  are  not  vnlling  to  grant,  he  is  told  to  be  gone. 
Should  he  still  pendst,  the  servants  are  called,  and  the  order 
is  given,  '^  Drive  that  fellow  out.^'  He  is  then  seized  by  the 
neck,  or  taken  by  the  hands,  and  dragged  from  the  premises ; 
he  all  the  time  screaming  and  bawling  as  if  they  were  taking 
his  Ufe. 

Thus  to  be  driven  out,  is  the  greatest  indignity  which  can 
be  offered :  and  nothing  but  the  most  violent  rage  will  induce 
a  superior  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

Stretch  out  thine  hand  toward  heaven. — ^Verse  21. 

When  the  magicians  deliver  their  predictions,  they  stretch 
forth  the  right  hand  towards  heaven,  to  show  that  they  have 
power,  and  that  God  favours  them. 
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That  there  may  be  darknem  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  daikiesi 
which  may  be  felt.— Yerae  21.  The  margin  reads,  ^  that  one  may 
feel  darkness." 

The  Tamul  translation  haa  this,  "  darkness  which  eanseth 
to  feel ;"  that  is^  so  dark  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  feel  about  to 
find  his  way ;  and  until  he  shall  have  so  felt^  he  cannot  pro- 
ceed. Thus  the  darkness  was  so  great^  that  their  eyes  were 
not  of  any  use ;  they  were  obliged  to  grope  for  the  path. 

And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  heaven ;  and  there  ww  a 
thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  three  days  :  they  saw  not 
one  another,  neither  rose  any  fix)m  his  place  for  three  days :  but  afl 
the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings. — ^Verses  22, 29. 

Historians  give  us  several  reasons  for  the  origin  of  the 
Jewish  "  feast  of  lights/'  all  of  which  serve  to  show  their 
inability  to   decide  upon   the  circumstance  whence  it  was 
derived.     One  says,  "  The  Jews  lighted  lamps  in  their  syna- 
gogues, and  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  because  the  good 
fortune  of  restoring  the  temple  to  its  ancient  use  appear^  to 
the  Jews  as  a  new  day ;  '^  or  '^  because  this  happineas  befell 
them  when  least  expected ;  and  they  looked  on  it  aa  a  new 
light ; "  or  because,  *'  when  they  were  employed  in  r>lftftif^"i»g 
the  temple,  after  it.  had  been  profaned  by  the  Greeks,  they 
found  there  only  one  small  phial  of  oil,  sealed  up  1^  the 
high-priest,  which  would  hardly  suffice  to  keep-in  the  lamps 
so  much  as  one  night ;  but  God  permitted  that  it  should  h^t 
several  days,  till  they  had  time  to  make  more ;  in  memory  of 
which,  the  Jews  lighted  up  several  lamps  in  their  synagogues, 
and  at  the  doors  of  their  houses ; "  or  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  Nebuchadonosor's  cruel  general,   Holofemes,  who 
was    slain  by   Judith    six  hundred  and  fifty  years   before 
Christ.* 

Now,  where  there  is  so  much  doubt  amongst  those  who 
have  the  credit  of  being  competent  judges,  may  we  not  be 
allowed  to  think  for  ourselves  ? 

All  the  reasons  assigned  appear  to  be  far  too  modem, 
because  other  nations  of  great  antiquity  have  also  a  '^  feast  of 
lights;^'  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  an  institution  so 
singular  would  have  its  origin  in  some  single  event,  which 

*  See  Josephus,  Calinet,  Leo  of  Modena,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 
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took  place  at  a  very  remote  period^  and  that  it  was  established 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  transaction. 

The  story  of  the  small  phial  of  oil  lasting  so  many  nights^ 
carries  with  it  too  much  of  the  uncalled-for  marvellous  to 
merit  much  attention.  May  not,  therefore,  the  ^^  feast  of 
lights''  have  been  derived  from  the  miraculously-lighted 
houses  of  the  Israelites,  in  the  universal  darkness  of  Egypt  ? 

''  When  the  Egyptians  met  to  sacrifice  to  Minerva  at  Sais, 
they  hung  up  by  night  a  great  number  of  lamps,  filled  with 
oil  mixed  with  salt,  roimd  every  house,  the  wick  swimming 
on  the  surfiaoe;  these  burned  during  the  whole  night,  and 
the  festival  was  thence  named  '  the  lighting  of  lamps.' 
Those  who  were  not  present  at  the  solemnity,  observed 
the  same  ceremonies  wherever  they  happened  to  be;  lamps 
were  lifted  that  night,  not  only  at  Sais,  but  throughout  all 
JBgypt.  The  reasons  for  using  these  illuminations,  and 
paying  so  great  respect  to  this  nighty  were  kept  secret ! '' 
*'  The  feast  was  kept  when  they  sacrificed  to  Minerva,  the 
goddess  of  war,  who  sprang,  armed  and  full  grown,  from  her 
ftther's  brain."* 

But  the  Chinese  also  have  a  feast  of  lamps,  which  led  M. 
de  Onignes  to  think  that  the  first  inhabitants  emigrated  from 
Egypt :  ''  On  this  occasion,  every  city  and  village,  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  and  the  banks  of  the' rivers,  are  himg  with  painted 
lanterns,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  some  of  them  being  seen 
in  the  windows  of  the  poorest  houses.  A  Chinese,  it  has  been 
said,  knows  not  why,  nor  makes  any  inquiries  wherefore,  these 
things  are.  It  is  an  ancient  custom,  and  that  is  enough  for 
him.  The  inscriptions  on  these  lanterns  would  seem  to  point 
out  its  origin  to  be  religious.  The  most  common  run :  Tleri' 
tee  Smn-SAeai,  VauHn,  Chin-tsai  :  '  O  heaven,  earth,  the  three 
limits,  and  thousand  intelligences,  hail ! ' " 

The  ''feast  of  lights,"  observed  amongst  the  Hindoos,  is 
held  at  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Jews,  and  is  called 
CarHki-  Vellakedu,  "  the  lighting  up  of  the  November  lamps." 
In  that  night,  thousands  of  lamps  may  be  seen  sparkling 
about  the  streets,  temples,  schools,  doors  of  houses,  gardens, 
fields,  ^vers,  and  public  places:  hence  November, is  called 
"  the  month  of  lamps." 

•See  Herodotus,  Euterpe  62;  also  "Universal  History,"  edition  of  17"*7, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  476 ;  Maillet,  and  others. 
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"  When  were  you  bom  ?  ''  *'  In  the  month  of  lamps."— 
"  My  friend,  I  cannot  pay  you  now ;  but  you  shall  have  it  in 
the  month  of  lamps :  '*  are  sayings  in  common  use. 

Some  believe  this  feast  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Scan- 
dan,  (Cartieeya  of  Bengal,)  the  god  of  war,  because  in  this 
month  he  was  bom  from  the  frontal  eye  of  Siva :  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  this  month  is  odled  after  him^  and 
that  its  symbolical  sign  is  the  Scorpion  ! 

Others,  however,  beUeve  it  had  its  origin  in  the  destruction 
of  the  cmel  giant  Maha-YelU,  iUids  Bali.  That  monster  had 
greatly  oppressed  mankind ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
received  the  gift  of  immortality  from  the  Supreme^  no  one 
could  destroy  him.  At  last  the  god  Vishnoo  determined  to 
try  his  power ;  and,  having  assumed  the  dress  and  appearance 
of  a  Brahmin,  went  to  the  giant  with  a  humble  petition  to  be 
allowed  to  possess  one  foot  of  land  in  his  dominions.  After  a 
pause,  the  request  was  granted ;  when  immediately  Velle,* 
his  priest,  appeared,  and  objected  to  the  grants  saying,  ''If 
the  Brahmin  gain  that,  he  will  soon  have  the  whole  of  yonr 
dominions ;  '^  but  the  word  having  gone  forth,  it  could  not  be 
recalled.  The  giant,  therefore,  began  to  pour  water  on  the 
ground  as  a  confirmation  of  his  promise;  but  the  priest 
assumed  the  form  of  a  beetle,  and  entered  the  spout  of  the 
vessel  to  hinder  the  water  firohi  running :  the  Brahmin,  how- 
ever, removed  the  beetle  by  thrusting  a  straw  into  the  spout, 
which  at  the  same  time  put  out  one  of  its  eyes.  The  water 
then  ran  freely  on  the  ground,  and  the  agreement  was  con- 
firmed. The  god  then  arose  from  the  shape  of  the  humble 
Brahmin  to  the  high  bearing  of  his  own  majesty :  the  giant 
was  astounded,  and  conquered,  and  sentenced  to  dwell  for 
ever  in  the  lower  regions :  but  befoi-e  he  took  his  departure, 
he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  world  once  a  year,  and 
that  men  should  be  ordered  to  place  lamps  in  every  direction, 
to  enable  him  to  take  a  view  of  his  former  dominions. 

Here,  then,  we  see,  amongst  the  Israelites,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Hindoos,  a  "  feast  of  lights  I  *'  The 
origin  of  it  amongst  the  Egyptians  "was  kept  secret ;  *'  which 
seems  to  point  at  their  universal  darkness,  and  at  the  lights  in 
the  liouses  of  the  Israelites.     At  the  time  they  kept  it,  "they 

•  The  Hindoo  name  of  the  planet  VenuR. 
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sacrificed  to  the  deity  of  war/'  The  Hindoos  have  it  in 
honour  of  "the  god  of  war/'  or  in  memory  of  the  destniction 
of  the  cruel  giant  Maha  Bali  !  K  we  look,  therefore,  at  the 
miraculous  lights  in  Egyptian  darkness,  or  at  the  war  iii 
which  the  Supreme  Being  was  concerned,  or  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cruel  and  monstrous  Pharaoh,  we  see  leading 
facts,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  generations,  and  in 
the  absence  of  regular  records,  would  necessarily  be  obscured 
by  the  superstitions,  traditions,  and  usages  of  such  different 
nations  in  those  remote  ages. 

There  shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind. — ^Verse  26. 

This  shows  that  ihe  whole  of  their  cattle  also  should  go  with 
them,  that  not  one  should  be  left  behind. 

The  Hindoos,  instead  of  saying  "  not  a  hoof/^  say,  ''not  a 
tail  /"  Should  a  person  have  given  some  cattle  to  another  to 
keep  in  a  distant  partjof  the  country,  and  should  they  have 
been  destsoyed  by  wild  beasts  or  by  sickness,  the  servant  will 
say,  when  the  owner  inquires  after  them,  ''  There  is  not  a  tail 
left/' — "  Where  are  those  numerous  herds  given  to  you  by 
your  fieither  ?  "  "  Alas  !  I  have  not  a  tail  left."  A  bridegroom, 
not  having  received  the  property  which  he  expected  with  his 
bride,  on  being  asked,  ''How  much  did  you  get?"  will 
answer,  "Not  a  tailJ' 

Take  heed  to  thyself ;  see  my  face  no  more.— Verse  28. 

Has  a  servant,  an  agent,  or  an  officer,  deeply  offended  his 
superior  ?  he  will  say  to  him,  "  Take  care  never  to  see  my 
fyuoe  again;  for  on  the  day  you  do  that,  evil  shall  come  upon 
you."  "Begone,  and  in  future  never  look  in  this  face," 
pointing  to  his  own. 


CHAP.    XI. 

Let  every  man  borrow  of  his  neighbour,  and  every  woman  of  her  neigh- 
bour, jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold. — Verse  2. 

Dr.  Boothroyd,  instead  of  "borrow,"  translates  ask.     Dr. 
A.  Clarke  says,  "request,  demand,  require." 
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The  Iraelites  wished  to  go  three  day's  joum^  into  the  wil- 
derness^ that  they  might  hold  a  feast  unto  the  Lord. 

When  the  Orientals  go  to  their  sacred  festivalsy  they  always 
put  on  their  best  jewels.  Not  to  appear  before  the  gods  in 
such  a  way^  they  consider^  would  be  disgraceful  to  themselTes 
and  displeasing  to  the  deities.  A  person  whose  clothes  or 
jewels  are  indiflferent,  will  borrow  of  his  richer  neighbours; 
and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see^  poor  people  stand- 
ing before  the  temples^  or  engaged  in  sacred  ceremonies^  well 
adorned  with  jewels.  The  almost-pauper  bride  or  brid^room 
at  a  marriage  may  often  be  seen  decked  with  gems  of  the 
most  costly  kind,  which  have  been  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 
It  fully  accords  therefore  with  the  idea  of  what  is  due  at  a 
sacred  or  social  feast^  to  be  thus  arrayed  in  their  best  attire. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  perfectly  easfyto 
bomm  of  the  Egyptians  their  jewels ;  as  they  themselves,  in 
their  festivals,  would  doubtless  wear  the  same  things.  It  is 
also  recorded,  the  Lord  gave  them  "  faVour  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians.'' 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  they  were  about  finally  to  leave  Egypt.  They  might 
expect  to  return ;  and  it  is  almost  certain,  that  if  their 
oppressors  had  known  they  were  not  to  return,  they  would 
not  have  lent  them  their  jewels. 

The  Lord,  however,  did  say  to  Moses,  in  chap.  iii.  12,  that 
he  would  "  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt," 
and  that  they  should  worship  him  upon  that  motHttain.  But 
whether  Moses  fully  understood  this  in  reference  to  a  per- 
manent abode  there,  is  not  certain.  But  the  Lord  knew  I 
Certainly  he  did.  And  as  a  father  or  a  master,  who  saw  his 
children  or  slaves  deprive  each  other  of  their  rightftd  pay,  (as 
the  Egyptians  did  the  Israelites,)  had  a  right  to  give  to  the 
injured  that  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of;  so 
God — ^in  whose  hands  are  aU  things,  who  daily  takes  from 
one  and  gives  to  another,  and  who  builds  up  or  destroys 
the  families  of  the  earth — ^would  have  an  imdoubted  right  to 
give  to  the  Hebrews  that  property  of  which  they  had  been  so 
unjustly  and  cruelly  deprived  by  the  Egyptians, 
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CHAP.    XII. 

This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months  :  it  shall  be  the 
first  month  of  the  year  to  you. — ^Verae  2. 

The  b^;iiming  of  the  year^  both  amongst  the  Jews^  and  the 
nations  of  Europe^  appears  always  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  some  particular  feast  or  custom. 

Yesterday,  April  11th,  1830,  was  the  first  day  of  the  Hindoo 
new  year,  which  was  ushered-in  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.  The 
name  of  the  month  is  Sitteri,  and  its  sign  in  the  Zodiac  is 
Meadum,  "  the  Ram.''  According  to  the  Sdstrems,  this  sign 
is  the  most  imi>ortant  amongst  the  twelve ;  and  when  the 
sun  enters  it,  the  new  year  has  begun. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish 
year  answers  to  part  of  our  March  and  April,  and  comes  near 
the  commencement  of  the  Hindoo  year. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year,  the  people  go  from  house  to 
house  to  congratulate  each  other.  "  Ah !  may  you  live  a 
hundred  years !  This  year  may  riches  flow  into  your  house  ! 
No  weeping — all  joy  !"  When  they  have  found  a  fortunate 
hour,  they  invite  each  other  to  a  feast.  All  are  dressed  in 
their  best  robes,  and  they  go  along  the  roads  with  the  greatest 
glee*  Numbers  proceed  to  the  temples  to  offer  gifts,  and 
worship  the  gods.  Some  weep  and  cry  aloud,  because  a 
relation  or  a  friend  has  died  during  the  past  year. 

No  merchant  or  tradesman  will  make  a  bargain  on  that 
day,  until  he  shall  have  found  the  lucky  hour;  and  then, 
should  it  even  be  midnight,  the  business  must  be  transacted. 

People  playing  at  rude  games  may  be  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  many  a  feat  is  performed  that  day,  which  serves  {oi 
a  cause  of  triumph  till  the  next  new  year  shall  commence.  One 
of  their  favourite  amusements  is  to  break  cocoa-nuts.  A  per- 
son places  a  nut  on  the  ground,  and  any  individual  is  at 
liberty  to  dash  another  upon  it :  should  he  succeed  in  break- 
ing the  former,  he  carries  it  off;  if  he  faQ,  he  loses  his  own. 

Thus  shall  ye  eat  it ;  with  your  loins  girded,  your  shoes  on  your  feet, 
and  your  staff  in  your  hand. — ^Verse  11 » 

When  people  take  a  journey,  they  have  always  their  loins 
well  girded,  as  they  believe  that  they  can  walk  much  fastct 


OBIEKTaL  ILIXSTSATIOSS  HOMi, 


and  u>  a 

txLe  iq>  dfeCff  knd,  tfer  aabr  CKk  €&er  to  flttke  ti^  a  put 

oftfaejiA  or''robe"roaBdtfcelans.    Wken  men  are  about 

to  ester  into  an  arfnom  vadertakm^  britanden  aar^  '^'Re 

Toar  loins  wtS,  up.''     See  Lake  xn.  S5  ;  EfL  tL  14;  1  Peter 

L13. 

Tlie  sect  called  CreekmrnMrnar,  who  are  Sanrun  or  Togeet, 
eat  their  food  standing,  bavii^  dieir  — ****^  on  tlieir  tod, 
and  a  staff,  or  a  bunch  of  peaoo^s  ieathers,  in  their  handi. 
See  Partfa  Pmrmma. 


CHAF.  xiu, 

OQl  of  die  laDd  of  i«jpt- 

The  mai^in  has,  ^'br  fire  in  a  nmk/'  and  the  Tamnl  tnuM- 
lation  renders  it^  "  went  op  br  ranks." 

The  Lord  went  before  them  br  day  in  a  piQsr  of  a  ckmd,  to  lead  thtm 
the  WBT ;  and  br  night  in  a  pillar  of  fiic^  to  giTe  them  light ;  to  go 
hy  day  and  nighu — Verse  21. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  diildren  of  Israel  tray^Ded 
partly  by  night  and  partly  by  day,  which  is  the  &vourite  way 
of  proceeding  in  the  East.  Thus,  a  peraon  who  starts  at  two 
A.M.  can  walk  till  eight,  and  again  commencing  at  four  p.m., 
can  go  on  till  eight.  Those  who  jonmey  in  this  mannei 
hare  always  lighted  torches  to  keep  o^  the  wild  beasts. 

The  Lord,  as  a  guide  and  defence,  went  before  Israel  in  a 
f  pillar  of  fire."  It  is  recorded  in  the  Scanda  Pttrana,  that 
the  triad  were  once  disputing  about  their  superior  powers; 
when  Sira  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  pillar  of  fire.  Brama 
took  the  form  of  a  swan  to  find  out  its  top,  but  could  not. 
He,  however,  declared,  when  he  came  down,  that  he  had  seen 
it ;  and  for  this  falsehood  no  offerings  are  made  to  him,  nor 
temples  dedicated.  Vishnoo  changed  himself  into  a  boar,  and 
by  his  tusk  and  snout  descended  into  the  lower  r^ons,  but 
could  not  find  out  the  foimdation:  he  therefore  ascended, 
and  gave  praise  to  Siva,  who  was  still  standing  as  a  pillar  of 
^e. 
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CHAP.   XV. 

The  Lord  showed  him  a  tree,  which  when  he  has  cast  into  the  waters, 
the  waters  were  made  sweet. — Verse  25, 

This  water^  which  was  bitter^  (or  brackish^  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw,)  was  thus  made  sweet  by  the  casting-in  of  the 
tree.  Some  suppose  it  was  a  bitter  wood,  such  as  quassia, 
which  corrected  the  water. 

Water  is  often  brackish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  salt-pans 
or  the  sea;  and  the  natives  correct  it  by  throwing  into  it  the 
wood  called  perrti-nelH,  phylanthtis  emblica.  Should  the 
water  be  very  bad,  they  line  the  well  with  planks  cut  out  of 
this  tree. 

In  swampy  grounds,  or  where  there  has  not  been  rain  for  a 
long  time,  the  water  is  often  muddy,  and  very  unwholesome. 
But  Providence  has  again  been  bountiful  by  giving  to  the 
people  the  teatia  maram,  atrychnos  potatorum. 

Those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  water,  or  who 
have  to  travel  where  it  is,  always  carry  a  supply  of  the  nuts 
of  this  tree.  They  grind  one  or  two  of  them  on  the  side  of 
an  earthen  vessel:  the  water  is  then  poured  in,  and  the 
impurities  soon  subside. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

An  omcr  for  every  man. — ^Verse  16.    The  Hebrew  has  this,  "  by  the 
poll  or  head," 

A  man,  when  offering  money  to  the  people  to  induce  them 
to  do  something  for  him,  says,  "  To  every  head,  I  will  give 
one  fanam."  In  time  of  sickness  or  sorrow,  it  is  said,  "  Ah  ! 
to  every  head  there  is  now  trouble.''  "  Alas !  there  is  nothing 
left  for  any  head.''  '^  Yes,  yes,  he  is  a  good  master :  to  every 
head  he  has  given  a  cow." — '^  What  did  you  pay  your  coo- 
lies ?  "     "  To  every  head  one  fanam,*' 


CHAP.    XIX. 

Ye  have  seen  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles*  wings. — Verse  4. 
Thus  did  Jehovah  deliver  and  support  his  people.     "  Ah  ! 
how  great  j^as  their  danger!  the  enemies  fought  and  pre- 
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vailed ;  but  the  God  came,  (Maga  Vishnoo,)  and  took  them 
on  his  wings/'  '^  O  that  God  would  come,  and  take  me  on  his 
wings  ! "  says  the  man  who  is  in  great  trouble. 

Ajdd  Moses  came  and  called  for  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  laid  befoie 
their  faces  all  these  words  which  the  Lord  commanded  him. — Verse  7. 

"  Before  their  faces.'* — "  Is  Kandan  aware  what  his  ene- 
mies say  of  him?**  "Yes,  my  lord,  mugatuku-mimpdhi 
(that  is,  '  before  his  face*)  I  have  placed  all  their  stories.**— 
"A  hundred  times  have  I  laid  these  directions  before  his 
face,  but  he  regards  me  not.**  "  Go,  go  to  the  fellows,  and 
place  these  things  before  their  faces,  and  see  whether  they 
will  meet  me.'* 

Come  not  at  your  wives- — ^Verse  15. 

When  people  fast,  when  an  atoning  sacrifice  has  to  be 
made,  when  the  ubaiheasum,  or  "priestly  instruction,**  is 
whispered  in  the  ear,  when  the  Scanda  Purdna  or  PuUuar 
Purana  is  heard  read,  (which  occupies  twenty-one  days,)  or 
when  medicine  is  taken,  the  Hindoos  abstain  in  the  same 
way. 


CHAP.    XX. 

I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children. — ^Verse  5. 

It  is  universally  beUeved,  that  children  suffer  for  the  ini- 
quities of  their  ancestors,  through  many  generations. 

"I  wonder  why  Tamban's  son  was  bom  a  cripple?** 
"You  wonder  I  Why,  that  is  a  strange  thing  I  have  you  not 
heard  what  a  vile  man  his  grandfather  was  ?  ** — "  Have  you 
heard  that  Yalen  has  had  a  son,  and  that  he  is  bom  blind  ?  ** 
"  I  did  not  hear  of  it ;  but  this  is  another  proof  of  the  sins  of 
a  former  birth.'*  "  What  a  wicked  wretch  that  Venasi  is ! 
Alas  for  his  posterity  I  great  wiU  be  their  sufferings.**  "  Evil 
one,  why  are  you  going  on  in  this  way ;  have  you  no  pity  for 
your  seed  ?  **  "  Alas  I  alas  I  T  am  now  suffering  for  the  sins 
of  my  fathers.** 

When  men  have  many  blessings,  it  is  common  to  say  of 
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them,  "  Yes,  yes  I  they  are  enjoying  the  good  deeds  of  their 
fathers/'  "  The  prosperity  of  my  house  arises  from  the 
virtues  cf  my  ancestors/* 

In  the  Scanda  Purana  it  is  recorded :  "  The  soid  is  subject 
to  births,  deaths,  and  sufferings.  It  may  be  bom  on  the 
earth,  or  in  the  sea.  It  may  also  appear  in  ether,  fire,  or  air. 
Souls  may  be  bom  as  men,  as  beast  or  birds,  as  grass  or 
trees,  as  mountains  or  gods.*' 

By  these  we  are  reminded  of  the  question :  "  Who  did  sin, 
this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ?  **  "  Jesus 
answered.  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents.^ 


.  w 


Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by  steps  unto  mine  altar. — Verse  26. 

Some  of  the  altars  are  said  to  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height ;  consequently  the  priests  have  to  ascend  by  steps. 


CHAP.    XXII. 

If  a  man  shall  put  in  his  beast,  and  shall  feed  in  another  man's  field. — 

Verse  5. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  pec^le  to  drive  their 
cattle  into  the  fields  of  others ;  nay,  they  are  so  unprincipled 
as  often  to  let  them  go  amongst  the  tender  corn.  Passers-by 
see  this,  but  make  not  the  least  effort  to  turn  them  out. 

Thou  shalt  not  luffer  a  witch  to  live. — Verse  18. 

Amongst  the  Hindoos  there  are  females  who  profess  to 
describe  the  place  where  things  are  which  have  been  lost,  or 
the  persons  by  whom  they  have  been  stolen.  They  also  affect 
to  deal  vrith  familiar  spirits.  One  great  qualification  for  this 
is,  to  have  a  peculiar  eye,  especially  if  like  that  of  the  cat. 

Women  often  declare  that  they  are  possessed  with  a  devil. 
They  then  rage  and  tear  themselves  in  the  most  di'eadful  way. 
They  do  not,  like  the  Sibyls,  write  their  prophecies  on  leaves, 
to  be  scattered  by  the  winds ;  but  all  their  incoherent  declara- 
tions are  most  carefully  remembered. 
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If  than  at  dD  take  tkr  nasUon^s 
h  anto  lum  bj  that  ^asb 
cnlTy  h  k  hti  nimoit  far  Iw 
ihalleoiifte  topMs,  wbml 
am  jcncwMift.-— *  cncs  35^  2T- 

The  dc^hes  whidi  theOrientak  wew  br  daj,  aerre  them  ai 
a  oorering  for  the  ni^t. 

Does  mman  wish  to  retire  to  rest?  he  needs  not  to  tioiibk 
himself  about  tte  curtains,  he  requires  not  the  bed-ateps,  lie 
does  not  examine  whether  his  tKdsters  or  pillowa  are  in  oider, 
he  is  not  Terr  particular  about  the  adjustment  of  his  sheets 
and  counterpane.  He  throws  a  mat  on  the  floor,  |daoes  hb 
little  trayelling-bag  or  turban  for  a  pillow,  takes  off  his  doA, 
(which  is  generally  about  nine  yards  long,)  puts  one  end 
under  him ;  then  covers  his  feet,  and  folds  the  rest  round  his 
body,  leaving  the  upper  end  to  cover  his  bee. 

Thus  may  be  seen  coolies  in  the  morning,  stretched  side  by 
side,  having,  during  the  night,  defied  all  the  stings  of  their 
foes,  the  musqnitoes. 


CHAP.   XXIII. 

If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  aas  going  astray,  thou  shalt  soidy 
bring  it  back  to  him  agiun. — Verse  4. 

Amongst  the  Hindoos,  malice  often  finds  its  victim  in  s 
dumb  animal.  If  the  wretch  cannot  revenge  himself  on  the 
man,  he  will  on  his  beast.  The  miscreant  watches  till  the 
cattle  go  astray,  or  the  owner  shall  be  out  of  the  way,  when 
he  pounces  upon  the  innocent  ox  or  cow,  and  cuts  off  the  tail. 
In  every  village,  cattle  may  be  seen  which  thus  proclaim  the 
diabolical  passions  of  man. 

For  the  gift  blindeth  the  wise.— Verse  8. 

The  Hebrew  has,  "the  seeing.'*  The  Tamul  has  it, 
"  blindeth  the  sight.'' 

Make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,  neither  let  it  be  heard  out 
of  thy  mouih. — Verse  13. 

The  Heathen  attach  great  importance  to  the  mentioning  of 
the  names  of  their  gods.    They  do  not  generally  pray  as  we 
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do ;  but  in  time  of  difficulty  or  danger^  repeat  the  name  of 
their  deity,  which  is  believed  to  have  great  power,  carrying 
with  it  the  nature  of  a  charm  which  nothing  can  resist. 

To  be  able  to  articulate  the  name  of  Siva,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  is  believed  to  be  the  pass-word  into  heaven.  "  Let 
him  but  do  this;  then,  as  the  lightning  strikes  the  palmirah- 
tree,  so  his  sins,  and  the  power  of  the  metempsychosis,  shall 
be  destroyed/'  "  Nay,  should  he  not  be  able  to  mention  the 
names  of  his  gods,  let  them  but  be  whispered  in  his  ears,  and 
heaven  is  secure/' 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Israelites  should  be  forbidden  to 
mention  the  names  of  other  gods. 

The  first  of  the  fixst  fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  thy  God, — ^Verse  19. 

The  Heathen  generally  give  to  their  gods  a  part  of  the  first 
produce  of  all  fruit-^trees,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain, 
also  the  first  milk  given  by  a  cow. 

Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk. — Verse  19. 

Cudworth,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  says,  on  this  pas- 
sage, "  It  was  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Heathen,  when  they 
had  gathered  in  all  their  fruits,  to  take  a  kid  and  boil  it  in 
the  milk  of  its  dam ;  and  then  in  a  magical  way  to  go  about, 
and  besprinkle  with  it  all  their  trees  and  fields,  gardens  and 
orchards.*' — "  Spencer  also  informs  us,  that  the  Zabei  used 
this  kind  of  magical  milk  to  sprinkle  their  trees  and  fields,  in 
order  to  make  them  fruitful.'^ 

It  is  a  custom  among  the  Hindoos  to  boU  rice  and  milk, 
with  which  they  sprinkle  their  trees  and  gardens,  in  order  to 
make  them  fruitful. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  also,  the  house  is  sprinkled 
in  the  same  way ;  and  a  part  of  what  is  left  is  sometimes  kept 
till  the  next  year. 

I  will  send  hornets  before  thee,  which  shall  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the 
Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite. — Verse  28. 

The  goddess  of  Siva  sent  hornets  to  destroy  the  giants. 
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CHAP.    XXV. 

Oil  for  the  light,  spices  for   anointiiig  oil,  and  for  sweet   inoeue.— 

Verse  6, 

These  are  all  used  in  the  temples^  and  are  supplied  by  the 
people.  The  anointing  oil  is  chiefly  for  the  Lmgam^  but  it  is 
also  used  for  the  god  Pulliar  and  others. 


CHAP.    XXVII. 

All  the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  shall  be  of  brass. — ^Veise  19. 

All  the  utensils  of  the  temples  are  made  of  the  same  metal 
Thus  the  lamps  used  before  the  idols  and  other  places^  those 
vessels  used  for  conveying  water  or  sacred  fire,  are  always, 
in  those  temples  that  I  have  known,  made  of  brass. 


CHAP,  xxvm. 

Thou  shalt  make  upon  the  breastplate  chains  at  the  ends  of  wreathen 
work. — ^Verse  22. 

Breastplates  are  worn  by  men  of  rank^  and  have  gene^ 
rally  been  given  by  the  sovereign,  for  services  performed 
for  the  state.  See  Isai.  lix.  17;  Eph.  vi.  14;  1  Thess.  v.  8; 
Rev.  ix.  9,  17. 

Some  of  the  breastplates  worn  by  the  idols,  when  they  are 
taken  out  in  procession,  are  exceedingly  valuable  and  b^uti- 
ful ;  they  are  suspended  from  the  neck  by  chains  made  of  gold. 

I  was  once,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  permitted  to  exa- 
mine and  sketch  a  splendid  breastplate  worn  by  the  goddess 
Pamati.  In  the  centre  of  it  was  fixed  a  beautiful  emerald, 
the  largest  and  most  perfect  that  I  ever  beheld.  Around  it 
were  skilfully  arranged  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  rabies, 
and  fifty-four  diamonds.  The  pendent  drops  were  thirteen 
very  large  and  costly  pearls;  and  the  stone  immediately 
above  the  middle  pearl,  was  a  fine  cat^s-eye.  Most  of  these 
precious  stones  were  uncut,  and  the  whole  of  them  set  in 
solid  gold.  If  broken  up  on  the  spot,  where  jewels  are 
always  much  cheaper  than  in  Europe,  they  would  have  sold 
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for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  breast- 
plate^ the  rich  tiara  and  girdle*  of  the  goddess^  (with  others 
of  her  symbols  of  which  it  would  be  improper  to  give  a 
description^)  were  pledged  by  the  officers  of  the  temple  of  Siva 
at  Wannerpony,  to  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew^  and  who 
granted  me  leave  to  inspect  them  on  the  premises  where  they 
were  deposited.  They  were  valued  all  together,  at  nine  hun- 
dred  pounds  sterling.  Having  remained  there  a  very  long  time 
unredeemed,  they  were  at  last  disposed  of  by  public  auction, 
and  I  was  present  at  the  sale.  This  was  an  occurrence  unpre- 
cedented in  my  previous  acquaintance  with  Heathenism. 

Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  breastplate  of 
judgment  upon  his  heart,  when  he  goeth  in  imto  the  holy  place. 
—Verse  29. 

The  Hindoo  temples  have  a  holy  place,t  which  has  a  dome 
top  to  it.  Its  name  signifies  the  principal  or  original  place. 
Into  it  none  but  the  priest  can  go ;  and  when  he  enters  and 
performs  the  poosy,  or  ceremonial  worship,  he  rings  a  bell 
which  is  carried  in  his  left  hand.     See  Verse  34. 

Upon  the  hem  of  it^  thon  shalt  make  pomegranates. — ^Verse  33. 

This  firuit  is  plentiful,  and  grateful  to  the  taste ;  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  it  may  be  seen  in  temples,  on  pillars,  friezes,  or 
painted  on  the  drapery  which  clothes  the  cars.  In  all  this, 
their  only  purpose  is  ornament. 

Xbou  shalt  anoint  them,  and  consecrate  them,  and  sanctify  them,  that 
they  may  minister  unto  me,  in  the  priests'  office. — ^Verse  41.  The 
Hebrew  has,  for  consecrate^  "fill  their  hand."  See  also  Judges 
xvii.  5, 12,  and  1  Kings  xiii.  33,  and  many  other  places,  where  the 
word  etnueorate  is  in  the  margin  rendered  "  fill  the  hand." 

Is  it  not  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  word  kai-reppi,  which 
signifies,  in  Tamul,  ^^to  consecrate  a  priest,^'  also  means  to  fill 
the  hand? 

•  Sm  Isaiah  iU.  24. 

t  Id  one  of  the  Urge  plates  (No.  37)  illustjating  the  Researches  of  Belsoni  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  (published  by  Murray,  Albemarle-street,)  is  given  a  view  of 
the  temple  at  Erments,  with  a  dome  top,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  holy 
place  of  the  temples  of  the  Hindoos. 

In  reference  to  the  rcpresenUtions  given  in  the  plates  contained  in  Belioni's 
Researches,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  principally  refer  to  India ;  a  position  which 
I  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  attempt  to  prove. 
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When  a  layman  meets  a  priest^  lie  puts  his  hands  tc^ether 
as  an  act  of  reverence ;  and  the  priest  stretches  out  Us  right 
hand^  as  if  fidl  of  somethings  and  says^  '^Blessings/'  His 
hand  is  deemed  to  be  full  of  favours^  and^  being  stretched  out, 
it  conveys  them  to  others. 


CHAP.  xxil. 

Take  the  anointing  oil,  and  pour  it  upon  his  head^  and  anoint  him.-« 

Verse  7. 

When  a  priest  is  consecrated^  water  is  poured  upon  Us  head, 
and  also  perfumed  oils. 

Take  one  cake  of  oiled  bread. — ^Verse  23. 

The  natives^  on  festive  occasions^  eat  cakes  made  of  the 
flour  of  rice,  which  are  fried  in  fi*esh  cocoa-nut  oil. 


CHAP.    XXX. 

Thou  shalt  make  a  laver  of  brass  to  wash  withal ;  and  thou  shalt  put  it 
between  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar,  and  thou 
shalt  put  water  therein.  For  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash  their 
hands  and  their  feet  thereat. — ^Verses  18, 19. 

In  the  vestibule  of  every  heathen  temple  a  large  brass  laver 
is  kept  filled  with  water.  In  it  the  priest  washes  his  hands 
and  feet  before  he  enters  into  the  holy  place. 

Take  thou  of  sweet  cinnamon. — Verse  23. 

Whence  did  the  Israelites  procure  this  (at  that  time)  rare 
and  valuable  spice  ?*  In  Jeremiah  vi.  20,  it  is  said  '' incense 
from  Sheba^  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country.'*  Here 
we  see  a  distinction  made  betwixt  the  places  that  produced  the 
incense  and  the  sweet  cane  :  the  latter  was  from  a  far  country. 
We  know,  an  inferior  kind  of  cinnamon  was  formerly  found 
in  Arabia,  though  now  believed  to  be  extinct.  Whence  did 
they  get  their  numerous  spices  ?     Have  not  the  Eastern  Isles 

•  Many  authors  believe  Taprobane,  that  !■,  Ceylon,  was  the  place. 
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been  always  most  famous  for  sach  articles  ?  Has  any  island 
ever  been  so  celebrated  for  cinnamon  as  Ceylon  ?  Is  it  not 
here^  at  this  day,  of  a  more  valuable  species^  and  in  greater 
plenty,  than  that  of  any  other  country  ?  It  was  never  brought 
hither  by  speculators  or  cultivators.  It  is  indigenous  to  the 
soil. 

Were  the  ancients  unacquainted  v/ith  Ceylon  ?  Facts,  his- 
tory, and  tradition  concur  in  declaring,  that  they  were  not. 
The  theology  of  Egypt  has  a  strong  affinity  to  that  of  India, 
and  was  probably  either  derived  from  it,  or  both  had  one 
common  source. 

Whither  did  Solomon's  ships  proceed  on  their  three  years' 
voyage?  to  the  African  Isles?  Were  those  places  ever 
celebrated,  in  comparison  with  the  Eastern  archipelago,  for 
the  articles  imported  by  the  ships  ?  Where  did  they  procure 
their  ivory?  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  '' elephants' teeth ? '' 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Eastern  Isles  abound  with  ele- 
phants, and  that  those  of  Ceylon  are  the  most  prized  of  any 
in  the  East.  Did  the  ships  sail  to  the  continent  of  Africa  for 
them?  Where  did  they  procure  their  "apes,"  their  "pea- 
cocks,'* their  "ebony,*'  their  "precious  stones,"  their  "silver 
and  gold?"  In  what  parts  of  the  world  are  they  so  plentifid 
as  in  those  to  which  I  have  now  alluded  ?  Ceylon  abounds 
in  precious  stones,  peacocks,  and  ebony;  and  Java  and' 
Sumatra'!'  abound  in  apes  and  gold. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Solomon's  ships  did  sail  to 
India;  and  if  so,  would  they  not  touch  at  such  a  valuable 
island  as  Ceylon  ?t 

*  An  old  East-India  captain  showed  me  a  piece  of  what  he  called  virgin  gold ; 
which,  he  said,  was  washed  down  a  mountain  in  Sumatra,  called  Oolconda. 

-f-  In  Pliny^s  notices  of  Ceylon,  as  quoted  by  Phllalethes,  (noticed  also  in  tlie 
UniTerwl  History,)  mention  is  made  of  one  Annius  Plocamus,  (a  free  man,) 
who  fiomed  the  customs  in  the  Red  Sea,  having  been  blown  in  a  violent  tempest 
off  the  coast  of  Arabia:  he  was  unexpectedly  driven,  after  a  passage  of  fifteen 
days,  to  die  port  of  Hippuros,  in  the  island  of  Taprobane,  or  Ceylon ;  but  the 
aitoation  of  the  port  is  difficult  to  trace.  The  word  Hippuros,  or  HipportUy  is 
probably  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  Mppos,  <'  a  horse,"  and  oras,  <<  a  moun- 
tain," which  is  the  exact  translation  of  the  name  of  the  place  called  Kuthre^ 
MaUiy  that  is,  "  horse-mountain,"  which  lies  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ceylon. 
Bee  <<  Madras  Oasette,"  8ept  16th,  1830. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  are  numerous  architectural  remains,  such 
as  pillars  and  tumuli,  which  serve  to  corroborate  the  tradition  that  it  was  once  a 
famous  dty  ;  and  that  the  princess  named  AUi,  alUs  Abbi-Arasftni,  lived  there  j 

U 


TVtz  win 

In  an  bv^  tCBpia  g  leuiiied  a  Ban  wkoor  dkief  bosmess 
it  B  to  dsdl  svcct  wjicn  froHi  ftyvcrSy  and  to  extnct  oQ 
fiom  wood,  flofvcrsy  aiid  odier  idbitUMei.  Hii  Banie  is  the 
ThUe-Kirmm. 


CHAP.    XXDI. 

Bicik  off  the  roUcn  faiiiiKs  vhkb  are  in  tbe  c«r  of  itwr  wtTes,  and 
of  yi>ar  sns^  anl  of  jno«r  dai^li2ex&. — ^Vct»  2. 

It  was  the  costom  of  the  men  abo,  amon^  the  Isadites,  to 
hare  their  ears  adorned  witii  rings;  and  at  this  day  nearir  all 
the  natires  of  the  East  wear  the  same  ornaments.  Some  of 
them  are  of  a  drcolar  form,  of  two  or  three  indies  in  diameter ; 
others  are  more  compact  and  maasire;,  and  have  on  diem 
representations  of  ffilu*  serpents^  and  laiioQs  ddties.  The 
rings  of  both  ears  often  wei^  nMMne  than  fiHir  ounces  of  pore 
gcdd;  and,  br  their  weight  in  the  ear,  cause  socii  an 
nnai^tly  slit  as  to  be  quite  ofiensiTe  to  die  q^es  of 
Europeans. 

CHAP.   XL. 

It  shall  be  an  altar  most  holr. — ^Vene  10. 
The  Hebrew  has,  ''holiness  of  holinesses."     The  Tamul 
translation  has  it,  ''  holiness  to  holiness.'' 

He  burnt  sweet  incense  thereon. — ^Verse  27.    In  the  Hebrew,  *<tbe 
incense  of  sweet  spices." 

The  sweet  incense  used  in  the  Hindoo  temples  is  ocHnposed 
of  the  following  artides :  frankincense^  kungeKmi^  (two  kinds 
of  rosin,)  sarsaparilla,  periploca  Ttu^a,  curcuma  zedori&y 
cyperus  tixtUis,  karuh  8ange4ingam,  (of  which  the  Materia 
Medica  bajb,  "  This  is  a  sweet-smelling  yellow-coloured  root, 
with  which  the  natives  prepare  a  fragrant  liniment  for  the 
head/')  also  the  root  of  the  lime-tree. 

whose  marriage  with  Aijuna,  one  of  the  five  Pandavaa,  is  the  subject  of  a  VMry 
popular  dvama,  called  AUuAnuanUN&daffam,  that  is,   "the  CDsnedr  of  the 
priactsa  AUi  Aiaaini.*' 
•  A  fchuUNM  animal,  bearing  some  relation  to  the  dragon. 
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LEVITICUS. 


CHAP.    I. 

The  fBMt  iUl  hang  it  unto  the  ahar,  end  wring  off  his  headw— Vci 
16.    Ib  the  Helveir,«pindi  off  the  he«i  with  the  nefl.** 

Tlie  Himinnii,  in  afficring  a  fowl,  ahrayB  cot  off  tlie  head. 


CHAP.    II. 

ETcry  nhktii  ef  th j  meel-offeriBg  dialt  than  aenm  with  aik.-* 

Yeneld. 

I>ean  Spenoer,  as  quoted  br  D'Orly  and  Mant,  says, 
''Manj  of  the  eefemonial  laws  <^the  Hebrews  hare  referenoe 
to  the  iddatEOOs  offiwoDM  of  the  neighbouring  nations  and 
their  cugiyjtwmdiiig  rites,  fcnr  ther  were  given  in  opposition  to 
them.'' 

The  pieoediiig  Terse,  and  the  one  now  transcribed,  may  be 
of  the  descriptioa  aUnded  to.  The  Heathen  never  nse  salt  in 
any  of  their  offerings.  The  Hebrews  offered  bollocks  and 
heifers;  but  a  Hindoo  wonld  as  soon  offer  his  child  as  a 
heifer.  Keither  can  any  female  aninml  be  offered  by  the 
Heathen. 


CHAP.    IT. 

He  diaU  lay  his  hsad  upon  the  bullock's  head.— Verse  4. 

It  is  a  hdt,  that  when  a  man  makes  an  offering  of  a  goat 
or  a  ram,  he  puts  one  leg  OTcr  it,  (as  on  horseback,)  and  puts 
his  hand  cm  the  head,  while  the  priest  repeats  the  man- 
theram$  or  ''  prayers  ;**  after  which,  the  head  is  struck  off  at 
one  blow. 

When  a  mlor  hath  dbmed,  and  done  somewhat  through  ignorance.— 

Verse  22. 

It  is  traly  eT"ii«ing  to  hear  a  man,  after  he  has  been 
detected  in  a  crime,  declare  it  was  all  arreyamey,  ''  all  igao- 

0  2 
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ranee."  The  thief  before  the  judge  says,  "  Forgive  me,  my 
lord,  it  was  done  in  ignorance !  My  lord,  let  ignorance  plead 
for  mercy." 


CHAP.    V. 

If  a  soul  touch  any  unclean  thing,  whether  it  he  a  carcase  of  an  unclean 
beast,  or  a  carcase  of  unclean  cattle,  or  the  carcase  of  unclean 
creeping  things,  he  shall  be  unclean. — Verse  2. 

Should  a  person  of  high  caste  touch  those  who  are  of  low 
caste,  or  the  dead  body  of  any  animal,  he  is  unclean,  and 
must  go  through  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  before  he  can  be 
pure.  A  man  of  the  Saiva,  and  some  other  sects,  by  touch- 
ing a  dog,  pig,  ass,  or  buflfalo,  becomes  unclean. 

If  he  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb. — ^Verse  7* 

In  the  Hebrew,  "If  his  hand  cannot  reach  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  a  lamb."  The  Tamul  has  this :  "  To  his  hand  a  lamb 
if  not." 


CHAP.    VI. 

The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar. — ^Verse  13. 

The  fire  used  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Ydgam  must  be 
taken  from  the  fire  of  some  former  offering  of  the  same  kind, 
or  produced  afresh  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two  pieces  of 
wood :  any  other  would  amount  to  that  which  is  caUed 
" strange  fire"  in  Lev.  x.  1. 

A  lamp  is  continually  burning  in  the  temple ;  but  should 
it  by  accident  be  extinguished,  it  is  re-lighted  by  fire  pro- 
cured in  the  way  which  has  just  been  described,  or,  in  an 
emergency,  from  the  house  of  a  high-caste  man;  which, 
however,  has  to  be  made  holy  before  it  can  be  used  for  sacred 
purposes. 

The  sacrifice  called  Ydgam  is  very  expensive,*  and  believed 
to  be  most  effectual  in  procuring  the  things  desired  by  the 
offerers.     From  the  fire  of  this  offering,  the  individual  who 

*  Some  years  ago  Rfima  Swamy  Aiyar  made  the  oflTering  of  the  Yagamj  at 
Sedahibaram,  which  cost  20,009  pieces  of  go\0. 
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makes  it  takes  a  portion^  whicli  is  sacredly  kept  to  light  his 
funeral  pile. 


CHAP.    VII. 

Besides  the  cakes,  he  shall  ofFer  for  his  ofFering  leavened  bread. — 

Verse  13. 

The  cakes,  or  bread,  oflFered  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Hindoos,  are  always  unleavened.  For  domestic  purposes,  on 
the  contrary,  leaven  is  procured  by  allowing  a  little  of  the 
dough  to  become  sour. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Boil  the  flesh  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and 
there  eat  it  with  the  bread. — Verse  31. 

The  Hindoos  would  almost  as  soon  eat  the  flesh  of  a  living 
animal  as  that  which  has  been  boiled.  It  is  always  roasted, 
or  made  into  curry,  or  prepared  with  spices.  They  are 
astonished  at  Englishmen  eating  a  boiled  fowl,  or  boiled  fish. 
They  say,  the  natural  scent  of  the  animal  cannot  thus  be 
taken  away.  The  Moormen  tell,  as  a  very  wonderful  things 
that  boiled  flesh  is  sold  at  Mecca. 


CHAP.    XI. 

And  every  earthen  vessel  whereinto  any  of  them  falleth,  whatsoever  is 
in  it  shall  be  unclean ;  and  ye  shall  br6ak  it. — Verse  33. 

This  refers  to  any  unclean  or  dead  animal  falling  into  or 
touching  an  earthen  vessel. 

Most  of  the  cooking  utensils  of  the  itindoos  are  of  earthen-^ 
ware.  Should  an  unclean  or  dead  animal,  or  insect,  touch 
or  ML  into  them,  they  must  be  broken.  Nay,  should  a  per- 
son of  low  caste  accidentally  look  at  the  cooking  vessels  of 
a  Brahmin,  or  at  those  of  one  of  the  Saiva  sect;  they  will 
immediately  be  broken;  and  no  small  portion  of  abuse  be 
poured  upon  the  offending  individual.  Should  an  unfortu- 
nate dog,  in  his  prowlings,  find  his  way  into  the  kitchen,  and 
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begin  to  lick  the  vessels,  woe  be  to  him  !  for  he  will  not  only 
have  hard  words,  but  hard  blows ;  and  then  follows  the  break- 
ing of  the  vessels.  On  this  account,  the  Brahmins,  and 
others,  conceal  their  earthenware  when  not  in  use. 


CHAP.    XII. 

If  a  womau  have  conceived  seed,  and  bom  a  man-child,  then  she  shall 
be  unclean  seven  days.  She  shall  then  continue  in  the  blood  of 
her  purifying,  three  and  thirty  days :  she  shall  touch  no  hallowed 
thing,  nor  come  into  the  sanctuary,  until  the  days  of  her  purifying 
be  fdfilled.  If  she  bear  a  maid  child,  then  she  shall  be  unclean 
two  weeks.  When  the  days  of  her  purifying  are  fulfilled,  for  a 
son,  or  for  a  daughter,  she  shall  bring  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  for 
a  bumt-oflFering. — ^Verses  2,  4 — 6. 

After  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  mother  of  the  Brahmin 
caste  is  unclean  eleven  days;  of  the  royal  family,  sixteen; 
of  the  merchant  caste,  twenty-one;  of  the  Vellalah,  and 
other  castes,  thirty-one  days. 

No  difference  is  made  in  the  time  of  purification  for  a  male 
or  female  child. 

As  were  the  Hebrew  women,  so  are  these :  they  cannot 
touch  any  hallowed  thing,  nor  even  the  vessels  used  for 
domestic  purposes. 

When  the  days  of  her  purification  are  over,  the  woman 
either  takes  or  sends  an  offering  to  the  temple. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

The  leper  shall  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip. — Verse  46. 

The  prophet  Ezek^el,  in  reference  to  the  death  c^  his 
wife,  was  ordered  not  to  "  cry/'  neither  to  "  cover  the  lips,*' 
where  the  marginal  reading  is,  "  the  upper  lip.''  The  pro- 
phet Micah  thus  describes  the  confusion  and  sorrow  of  those 
who  had  by  their  wickedness  offended  the  Lord :  *'  Then 
shall  the  seers  be  ashamed,  and  the  diviners  confounded :  yea, 
they  shall  all  cover  their  lips;  for  there  is  no  answer  of  God." 
The  margin  again  has,  '^  the  upper  lip." 

All  these  passages  refer  to  the  sorrow  of  those  concerned. 
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A  peraon  in  deep  distress  puts  his  hand  over  his  mouthy  and 
hangs  down  his  head^  as  if  looking  on  the  ground.  When  a 
man  suddenly  claps  his  hand  on  his  mouthy  it  denotes  great 
sorrow  or  suiprise.  To  put  the  fingers  in  a  line  with  the 
nose^  conwejE  the  idea  of  silence  and  submission. 

*'  Why  is  your  hand  on  your  mouth  ?  "  "  Not  for  }oj" — 
"But  why  ? ^'  ^^  My  son,  my  son,  my  wicked  son !  He  has 
gone  with  the  evil  ones  to  the  distant  country." — ^Ah  friend  ! 
why  is  your  hand  there  ?  "  "Alas !  the  tigers  got  amongst 
my  cattle  last  night,  and  great  is  the  slaughter." — "  The  king 
is  angry  with  Baman  :  his  hand  is  now  on  his  mouth."  "  I 
may  well  put  my  haad  on  my  mouth ;  I  have  been  taken  by 
the  neck,  and  driven  from  the  presence  of  my  lord.  My 
requests  have  all  been  denied."     See  Job  xxi.  5. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

He  shall  take  one  log  of  oil. — ^Verse  10. 

Mr.  Benson  says,  "  A  log  is  a  measure  containing  about 
six  eggs."  The  Tamul  translation  has,  for  log,  aldku,  that  is, 
*'  the  eighth  of  a  measure."  The  Eastern  measure  contains 
one  quart :  according  to  this,  therefore,  a  log  is  one-eighth  of 
a  quart. 

CHAP.    XVI. 

Aaron  shall  make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his  house.— 
Verse  6. 

The  Hindoos  make  ofierings  for  each  other;  thus  a  husband 
for  his  wife,  or  a  brother  for  his  brother.  Should  a  person  at 
a  distance  be  in  doubtful  circumstances,  his  friends  will  make 
an  offering  for  him.  Whilst  Kasinaden  was  being  tried  for 
his  life,  before  the  Supreme  Court,  his  mother  was  making 
offerings  for  him  at  the  different  temples;  and,  after  his 
acquittal,  he  employed  two  days  in  making  additional  ones, 
before  he  returned  to  his  house. 

A  father,  in  the  offerings  for  his  family,  mentions  the 
names  of  the  different  members.  It  is,  however,  more  com- 
mon for  the  priest  to  do  this ;  and  when  he  presents  them^  he 
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repeats  the  name  of  the  individual,  as,  "In  the  name  of 
Muttoo/' 

Let  him  go  for  a  scape-goat. — Verse  10* 

When  a  person  is  sick,  he  vows,  on  his  recovery,  to  set  a 
goat  at  liberty,  in  honour  of  his  deity.  Having  selected  a 
suitable  one  from  his  flocks,  he  makes  a  slit  in  the  ear,  or 
ties  a  yellow  string  *  round  its  neck,  and  lets  it  go  whither- 
soever it  pleases.  Whoever  sees  the  animal  knows  it  to  be  a 
iictte-kadi,  "the  vowed  goat,''  and  no  person  will  molest  it. 
Sometimes  two  goats  are  thus  made  sacred ;  but  one  of  them 
will  be  oflFered  soon,  and  the  other  kept  for  a  future  sacrifice. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  time  of  sickness  that  they  have 
recourse  to  this  practice;  for  if  a  man  wish  to  procure  a 
situation,  he  makes  a  similar  vow.  Has  a  person  heard  that 
there  are  treasures  concealed  in  any  place  ?  he  vows  to  Virava 
to  set  a  goat  at  liberty,  should  he  find  the  prize,  in  honour 
of  his  name.  When  a  person  has  committed  what  he  consi- 
ders a  great  sin,  he  does  the  same  thing ;  but,  in  addition  to 
other  ceremonies,  he  sprinkles  the  animal  with  water,  puts 
his  hands  upon  it,  and  prays  to  be  forgiven. 

In  large  flocks  there  is  genei*ally  a  he-goat,  or  ram,  sacred 
to  the  deity;  which  will  never  be  either  sold  or  killed.  The 
intention  in  all  this  is,  to  prevent  evil  coming  on  the  rest  of' 
the  flock. 

In  former  years  it  was  customary  to  liberate  a  bull,  in  the 
same  way,  and  for  the  same  purpose, — with  this  exception, 
that  he  could  never  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  He  wandered 
about  as  he  pleased,  and  no  one  would  molest  him.f  From 
this  practice  has  arisen  the  proverb,  (which  is  applied  to  a 
young  man  who  does  as  he  pleases,  or  to  whom  no  one  will 
give  his  daughter,)  "  Ah  !  he  is  the  temple  bull,  or  the  vowed 
goat.''  A  rude  or  wanton  fellow  sometimes  boasts,  (putting 
his  right  hand  on  his  breast,)  "  I  am  the  bull  of  the  temple ;" 
meaning  that  he  is  a  privileged  character,  and  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  interrupt  him. 

But  at  the  decease  of  a  rich  man  also,  a  bull  is  set  at  liberty 
to  wander  about  as  it  pleases.     "  Eleven  days  after  the  death 

•  "  The  hi^-priest  fastened  a  long  fillet,  or  a  narrow  piece  of  scarlet,  to  the 
head  of  the  scape-goat.** — Calmei, 
•f-  Bishop  Heber  mentions  having  seen  several  of  these  sacred  bulls  in  Bengal.' 
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c^  a  Brahmin,  it  is  usual  for  his  family  to  let  loose  eighty  or 
finir,  or  one  bull,  with  a  number  of  cows,  which  are  previously 
branded  in  a  particular  manner.  The  cattle  are  allowed  to 
rove  where  they  please/' — Ayeen  Akbery, 

Sometimes  peacocks,  or  the  domestic  cocks,  are  also  made 
sacred  to  the  deity. 

Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls. — ^Verse  29. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  translates  the  above,  ''Ye  shall  humble 
your  souls,''  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  true  meaning. 

The  Hindoos  believe  self-torture  to  be  an  effectual  way  of 
profpitiating  their  deities,  and  of  acquiring  future  happiness. 

In  the  sacred  Scanda  Purdna^  it  is  declared:  "There  is 
nothing  greater  than  penance ;  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it; 
there  is  no  treasure  worth  seeking  in  comparison  with  it.  K 
I  must  say  it.  To  penance — ^penance  itself  is  the  (only)  com- 
parison." 

With  such  an  authority,  can  it  be  wondered  that  the 
Heathen  attach  great  merit  to  self-inflicted  tortures?  Under 
the  influence  of  such  principles,  some  may  be  seen  with  the 
right  arm  pointed  towards  heaven,  like  a  stiff  and  fruitless 
branch ;  others  swinging,  with  hooks  in  their  flesh,  on  a  lofty 
pole;  others  walking  on  sharp  points  in  their  sandals, — or 
*fretting  away  life  in  a  thousand  useless  and  cruel  ceremonies. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

The  land  itself  vomiteih  out  her  inhabitants. — Verse  25. 

When  the  small-pox  or  cholera  morbus  carried  off  great 
multitudes,  the  village  or  town  where  they  lived  was  said  to 
have  vomited  them  out.  "Alas,  alas !  the  country  has  vomited 
its  thousands.'' 

Should  a  person  who  goes  to  visit  another,  not  be  received, 
he  says,  "  Ah,  sir,  do  you  vomit  me  from  your  presence?" 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a  Btumbling-hlock  before  the 
blind. — ^Verse  14. 

The  Hindoos  say,  "  Abuse  not  the  deaf;  make  not  a  hole 
before  the  blind;  nor  exasperate  the  dumb.'* 

Boys,  and  indeed  men,  take  great  pleasure  in  abusing  the 
deaf,  in  a  voice  high  enough  for  the  afflicted  person  to  catch 
now  and  then  a  word.  To  the  blind  they  pretend  to  offer 
presents,  or  lead  them  astray.  To  provoke  the  dumb,  boys 
scratch  their  own  noses ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  anger 
thus  produced. 

Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field  with  mingled  seed.— Verse  19.    Thou  shalt 
not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  divers  seeds. — Deut.  xxii.  9. 

Large  fields  may  be  seen  in  the  East,  which  are  sown  with 
two  kinds  of  seeds.  Thus  EUu,  or  Gingelly,  and  the  Green 
Gram,  are  often  mixed,  and  sown  together:  also  the  Ilnne 
and  Kurraken  in  the  same  way. 

One  kind  of  plants  or  grain  requires  much  water,  the  other 
but  little ;  so  that  whether  there  be  a  scarcity  or  an  abundance 
of  rain,  the  farmer  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  crop.  Another 
xeason  is,  there  may  be  a  doubt  concerning  the  kind  to  which 
the  land  is  best  adapted ;  recourse  is  then  had  to  this  expedient. 
Some  plants  also  require  shade,  and  therefore  those  which  in 
this  respect  agree  are  sown  together.* 

In  gathering,  this  method  makes  but  little  difference,  as 
they  simply  lop  off  the  heads  of  those  to  which  the  soil  or  the 
season  has  been  imcongenial. 

The  object  of  the  prohibition  to  the  Israelites  may  have 
been,  to  induce  them  fully  to  trust  in  the  providence  of  God, 
and  not  to  make  provision  for  a  dry  or  wet  season,  by  sowing 
their  fields  with  mingled  seed. 

•  Bishop  Heber  says  of  Monghyr,  vol.  i.  p.  294  :  "  They  get  three  ew)pf  in 
•uecession  every  year  firom  the  same  lands,  beginniiig  with  Indian  com,  then 
sowing  rice ;  between  which,  when  it  is  grown  to  a  certain  height,  they  dibble-fai 
pulse,  which  rises  to  maturity  after  the  rice  is  reaped.**  Again,  page  305: 
''  Abdullah  inquired  of  the  Bishop,  whether  a  mixture  ofteedi  was  not  forbidden 
in  the  PurAna.  An  old  man  answered,  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth,  that  they 
were  pe0r  people,  and  could  not  dispute ;  but  he  believed  the  doctrine  to  be'a  gloac 
of  Budha :  striking  his  staff  with  much  anger  on  the  ground  at  the  name  of  the 
Hereaiarch.** 
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Ye  shall  not  round  the  comen  of  your  lieadsd— Verse  27. 

Historians  inform  us^  that  the  ancient  Heathens  were  in 
the  halnt  of  shaTing  their  heads^  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft  on  the 
crown  in  honour  of  some  deity. 

The  Hindoos  often  dedicate  their  children  to  the  gods,  in 
order  to  secure  their  protection;  and  they  vow  that  the  hair 
ef  the  diild  shall  be  sacred  to  the  deity  till  he  shall  arrive  at  a 
certain  age.  Hence  the  custom  of  shaving  off  the  whole  of 
the  haiTy  in  hot  weather,  is  in  those  cases  dispensed  with,  as 
the  sacred  tuft  on  the  crown  is  allowed  to  remain  till  the  age 
of  ten  of  eleven  years. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  practice  of  those  who  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  gods ;  for  the  priests  and  people  generally 
shave  oomidetely  round  the  head,  leaving  only  the  tuft  on  the 
crown.    See  the  remarks  on  Jeremiah  ix.  26. 

Nor  print  any  marks  upon  you.— Verse  28. 

The  Heathen  print  marks  on  their  bodies,  (by  pimcturing  the 
skin,)  so  as  to  represent  birds,  trees,  and  the  gods  they  serve. 
Some  also,  especially  the  sacred  females  of  the  temples,  have 
representations  on  their  arms  of  a  highly  offensive  nature. 
An  Hindoos  have  a  black  spot,  or  some  other  mark,  on  their 
foreheads.  And  the  true  followei*s  of  Siva  rub  holy  ashes 
every  morning  on  the  knees,  loins,  navel,  arms,  shoulders, 
"brow,  and  crown  of  the  head. 

Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter  to  cause  her  to  be  a  whore. — ^Versc  29. 

Parents,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  or  some  other  circum- 
stance, often  dedicate  their  daughters  to  the  gods.  They  are 
sent  to  the  temple,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  to  be 
initiated  into  the  art  of  dancing  before  the  deities,  and  of 
singing  songs  in  honour  of  their  exploits.  From  that  period 
these  dancing  girls  remain  in  some  sacred  building  near  the 
temple ;  and  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  (the  parents  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact,)  a  feast  is  made,  and  the  poor 
girl  is  given  into  the  embraces  of  some  influential  man  of  the 
establishment.  Practices  of  the  most  disgusting  nature  then 
take  place,  and  the  young  victim  becomes  a  prostitute  for  life. 
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Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the 
old  man. — ^Verse  32. 

When  an  aged  man  enters  a  room  or  public  place,  the 
young  arise  from  their  seats,  and  show  him  reverence.  "  The 
sayings  of  the  old  are  like  ambrosia.'^ 


CHAP.  XXI. 

And  he  shall  take  a  wife  in  her  virginity. — Verse  13. 
So  the  priests  here  marry  virgins  only.     Should  they  have 
had  two  or  three  wives,  it  is  of  no  consequence ;  the  next 
must  also  be  a  virgin. 

For  whatsoever  man  he  be  that  hath  a  blemish,  he  shall  not  approach  : 
a  blmd  manner  a  lame,  or  he  that  hath  a  flat  nose,  or  any  thing 
superfluous. — ^Verse  18. 

Even  those  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  who  had  any  personal 
.defect,  were  not  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  offerings  of  the 
Lord. 

The  priesthood  amongst  the  Hindoos  is  hereditary ;  but  a 
deformed  person  cannot  perform  a  ceremony  in  the  temple; 
he  may,  however,  prepare  the  flowers,  fruits,  oils,  and  cakes 
for  the  offerings,  and  also  sprinkle  the  premises  with  holy 
water. 

The  child  of  a  priest,  being  deformed  at  the  birth,  will  not 
be  consecrated.  A  priest  having  lost  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  or 
being  deficient  in  any  member  or  organ,  or  who  has  not  a 
wife,  cannot  perform  the  ceremony  called  Teevdsam,  for  the 
manes  of  departed  friends.  Neither  will  his  incantations, 
prayers,  and  magical  ceremonies  have  any  effect.* 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor  parched  com,  nor  green  ears^  until  the  self- 
same day  that  ye  have  brought  an  ofiering  unto  your  God. — Verse  14. 

Thus  wei-e  the  Israelites,  before  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  to  present  a  part  of  them  to  the  Lord.     Harvest, 

*  By  law,  a  << crook-backed"  person  cannot  sit  in  the  council;  and  the  son  of 
a  king,  if  deformed,  would  not  be  allowed  to  reign.  All  persons  with  deficient  or 
superfluous  members  are  believed  to  be  suflfering  under  the  sins  of  a  former  birth. 
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in  an  ages,  appears  to  have  been  a  time  of  sacred  or  profane 
festivity. 

The  Hindoos  look  forward  to  the  reaping-time  with  great 
delight ;  and  when  the  com  is  ready  for  the  sickle,  a  fortu- 
nate day  is  selected,  and  the  fiumer  and  his  servants,  with 
the  priest,  joyfully  go  to  commence  the  harvest.  A  favourite 
and  often-tried  comer  of  the  field  is  pointed  out  as  the  place 
where  the  reapers  are  to  conmience  their  operations.  The 
servants,  knowing  the  place,  previously  take  a  cocoa-nut, 
plantains,  areca-nuts,  and  betel-leaves  to  the  spot ;  and  one 
of  the  party  brings  a  dish  covered  with  white  cloth,  in  which 
there  is  a  cocoa-nut  and  some  rice.  An  image  of  the  god 
PuQiar  is  then  made  of  cow-dung :  and  the  fruits  they  have 
brought,  with  incense,  are  offered  to  the  idol.  The  master 
then  goes  and  reaps  a  Uttle,  and  the  servants  spring  forward 
to  their  work.  The  priest  has  all  the  offerings,  as  a  reward 
for  the  ceremonies ;  and  after  a  certain  quantity  of  the  com 
has  been  reaped,  the  farmer  and  his  servants  take  it  up,  and 
proceed  to  the  family  residence.  Within  his  gate  is  a  vessel 
fiUed  with  water,  on  which  are  mango-leaves  and  a  cocoa-nut : 
around  this  he  moves  once  from  left  to  right,  and  the  com  is 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  mistress,  who  deposits  it  in  the 
assigned  place. 

The  next  time  they  go  to  the  field,  a  larger  quantity  is 
reaped  and  immediately  thrashed,  and  a  few  parrahs  are  sent 
to  the  temple. 

After  these  duties  have  been  attended  to,  they  make  merry 
amongst  themselves.  In  a  fortunate  hour,  the  new  rice  is 
boiled  in  a  vessel,  which  has  been  rubbed  with  holy  ashes ; 
and  when  ready  is  placed  before  the  master,  with  large  quan- 
tities of  curries.  He  mixes  all  together,  and  offers  it  to  a 
lighted  lamp ;  and,  after  having  tasted  it  three  times,  with  two 
fingers  and  a  thumb,  he  sits  down,  and  prepares  to  distribute 
to  his  guests.  They  all  sit  in  rows  on  the  ground ;  and,  after 
having  finished  their  repast,  the  fragments  are  buried  in  the 
garden.  Before  the  visiters  retire,  each  of  them  says  somfe 
pleasant  thing  to  their  host,  as,  "  My  lord,  may  the  gods  ever 
keep  you !  *'  "  May  we  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  eating  from 
vour  hands ! " 
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When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  make  clean  rid- 
dimce  of  the  comers  of  thy  field  when  thou  reapest,  neither  shalt 
thou  gather  any  gleaning  of  thy  harvest. — ^Verse  22. 

Fields  in  the  East^  instead  of  hedges^  have  ridges.  In  the 
comers  they  cannot  easily  work  with  the  plough^  and  therefore 
prepare  that  part  with  a  man-vetiy,  that  is,  ^^  an  earth-cutter^'^ 
or  large  kind  of  hoe.  The  com  in  these  comers  is  seldom 
very  productive,  as  the  ridge  for  some  time  conceals  it  from 
the  sun  and  other  sources  of  nourishment ;  and  the  rice  also 
in  the  vicinity,  soon  springing  up,  injures  it  by  the  shade. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  people  think  but  little  of  the 
comers;  and  were  a  person  to  be  very  particular,  he  would 
have  the  name  of  a  stingy  fellow. 

From  this  view,  it  appears  probable  that  the  command  was 
given  in  order  to  induce  the  owner  to  leave  the  little  which 
was  produced  in  the  comers  for  the  poor. 

No  farmer  will  allow  any  of  his  family  to  glean  in  the  fields; 
the  pittance  left  is  always  considered  the  property  of  the  poor. 
In  carrying  the  sheaves,  all  that  falls  is  taken  up  by  the 
gleaners.  Should  they  be  opposed,  they  curse  their  opposers, 
and  say,  ^'May  this  rice  soon  be  parched ! " — alluding  to  the 
custom  of  scattering  parched  rice  in  the  funeral  procession. 
They  therefore  pray  that  the  rice  may  soon  have  to  be  parched 
for  the  fimeral  of  the  owner. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

To  cause  the  lamps  to  bum  continually.— Verse  2 . 
The  lamp  kept  before  the  idols  is  never  allowed  to  go  out. 


CHAP,  XXVI. 

I  will  not  smell  the  savour  of  your  sweet  odours. — Verse  31*  *^  Let  him 
accept  an  offering  ;**  the  Hebrew  has  for  offering,  "smell." — ^1  Sam. 
xxvi.  19.    See  also  Gen.  viii.  21 ;  Amos  v.  21  ;  Eph.  v.  2. 

The  Hindoos  believe,  that  odoriferous  spices  and  drugs  are 
most  acceptable  to  the  gods.  For  this  reason  they  are  much 
used  in  all  the  services  of  the  temples. 
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But  offerings  which  are  destitute  of  scent  are  also  said  to 
^▼e  a  sweet  smell  to  the  gods ;  thus^  of  a  man  who  has  made 
large  presents  to  the  temple^  it  is  said^  ^'  The  gods  have  had  a 
fine  tmeU  finom  his  offerings/^ 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

No  deroted  thing  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord  of  all  that  he 
hatl^  both  of  man  and  beast^  and  of  the  field  of  his  possession,  shall 
be  sold  or  redeemed ;  every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy  unto  the 
Lord. — ^Verse  28. 

Whatever  has  been  devoted  to  the  gods  can  never  be  sold^ 
redeemed^  or  appUed  to  any  other  purpose. 

In  every  village^  there  are  chroniclers  of  strange  events,  of 
the  visitations  of  the  gods  on  men  who  did  not  act  fairly  and 
tmly  with  their  devoted  things.  There  is  a  story  generally 
received  of  ''a  deranged  man,  who  in  a  lucid  interval  made  a 
vow  that  he  would  give  his  gold  beads  to  the  temple  of  Siva, 
and  he  became  quite  well.  After  this,  he  refused  to  perform 
his  vow,  and  he  died.''  "  Another  person,  who  was  very  ill 
of  a  fever,  devoted  a  goat  to  the  gods,  and  immediately  be- 
came well;  but,  some  time  after,  he  refused  the  gift,  and  his 
fever  returned.'' 

When  a  child  becomes  sick,  the  parents  forthwith  inquire, 
^'  Have  we  given  all  the  things  which  we  had  devoted  to  the 
gods  ?  "  The  medical  man  also,  (when  the  disease  baffles  his 
skill !)  inquires,  "  Have  you  given  all  the  things  which  you 
devoted  to  the  gods  ?  " 
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NUMBERS. 


CHAP.  V. 

Command  that  they  put  out  of  the  camp  whosoever  is  defiled  by  the 
dead. — ^Verse  2.  • 

All  who  attend  a  funeral  procession  or  ceremony  become 
unclean ;  and,  before  tliey  return  to  their  houses,  must  wash 
their  persons  and  their  clothes.  But  in  the  East  females 
never  attend  funeral  processions. 

Neither  those  in  the  sacred  office,  nor  of  any  other  caste, 
can,  under  these  circumstances,  attend  to  any  religious  cere- 
monies. They  cannot  marry,  nor  be  present  at  any  festivity, 
nor  touch  a  sacred  book.  A  person  on  hearing  of  the  tleath 
of  a  son  or  other  relative,  immediately  becomes  unclean.  The 
Brahmins  are  unclean  twelve  days;  those  of  the  royal  family, 
sixteen;  the  merchants,  twenty- two;  and  all  other  castes, 
thirty-two  days. 

The  priest  shall  take  holy  water  in  an  earthen  vessel. — Verse  17. 

A  Hebrew  woman  accused  of  adultery,  was  to  drink  the 
water,  and  to  say, i' Amen!"  to  the  curses  which  were  pi^- 
nounced  by  the  priest.  Then,  if  she  were  guilty,  the  water 
gave  effect  to  the  curse.     (Verse  24.) 

The  Hindoos  in  a  court  of  justice,  after  having  repeated  the 
formulary,  drink  holy  water,  (which  is  administered  by  the 
priest,)  to  confirm  their  oath.  This  water  is  brought  from  the 
Ganges,  or  made  sacred  by  the  priests. 

Thy  thigh  to  rot,  and  thy  belly  to  swell. — ^Verse  21. 

The  people  often  curse  each  other  by  saying,  ''Ah,  thy 
belly  shall  become  large ;"  meaning  they  shall  have  the  dropsy, 
or  some  other  complaint,  to  cause  the  enlargement. 
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CHAP.   VJ. 

The  priest  diall  take  the  sodden  shoulder  of  the  nun. — ^Verse  19. 

The  Heathen  in  their  sacrifices  do  not  offer  boiled  flesh 
either  to  gods  or  to  devils.  It  is  always  roasted  or  prepared 
with  spioes.  The  cakes  offered  to  Pulliar  are  made  ready  by 
patting  them  on  a  doth^  over  the  mouth  of  a  vessel  full  of 
boiling  water. 

The  JaM  lift  np  his  countenance  upon  thee. — ^Yerse  26. 

'^  As  I  came  along  the  road^  I  met  Raman,  and  he  lifted  up 
his  hce  upon  me;  but  I  knew  not  the  end;''  which  means 
he  looked  pleasantly.  Does  a  man  complain  of  another  who 
has  ceased  to  look  kindly  upon  him?  he  says^  ^'Ah^  my 
firiend  I  you  no  longer  lift  up  your  countenance  upon  me.'' 


CHAP.    X. 

Thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes. — ^Verse  31. 

An  aged  father  says  to  his  son,  who  wishes  to  go  to  some 
other  village :  ''  My  son,  leave  me  not  in  my  old  age ;  you  are 
now  my  eyes."  ^'You  are  on  the  look-out  for  me;  your 
eyes  are  sharp."  It  is  said  of  a  good  servant,  '^  He  is  eyes  to 
his  master." 


CHAP.    XI. 

We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely;  the  cucum- 
bers, and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic. 
— ^Verse  5. 

To  an  Englishman  the  want  of  these  articles  would  not 
excite  much  regret;  and  he  is  surprised  at  the  Israelites 
repining  for  them  as  for  .great  delicacies. 

The  people  of  the  East  do  not  in  general  eat  flesh,  nor  even 
fish ;  but  when  they  can  procure  either  of  these,  they  consi- 
der it  a  luxury. 

Cucumbers  are  eaten  in  abundance  in  hot  weather,  and 
melons  are  most  delicious  and  plentiful. 
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I  have  never  seen  leeks  in  the  East,  and  am  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  are  to  be  found.  But  whether  or  not,  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  translation  of  the  word. 

D'Oyly  and  Mant  have  a  quotation  to  this  effect:  ''Whe- 
ther the  following  word,  rendered  '  leeks,'  have  that  signifi- 
cation, may  be  doubted.  Some  think  it  was  the  lotus — which 
is  a  water-plant,  a  kind  of  water-lily,  and  which  the  Egyptians 
used  to  eat  during  the  heats  of  summer.'^ 

In  the  "  Universal  History,''  it  is  said,  that  those ''  Egyptians 
who  dwelt  in  the  marshes  fed  on  several  plants,  which  annu- 
ally gi*ow,  particularly  the  lotus,  of  which  they  made  a  sort  of 
bread."  (Vol.  i.  p.  486.)  Of  the  Arabs  also,  in  the  same  work, 
it  is  recorded :  ''  They  make  a  drink  of  the  Egyptian  lotus, 
which  is  veiy  good  for  inward  heat."* 

The  Tamul  name  of  the  lotus  is  the  Tamari.  The  "  Mate- 
ria Medica,"  under  the  article  Nelumbhun  Speciosum,  says, 
"  This  plant  is  the  true  lotus  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Nym- 
phea  Nilufer  of  Sir  William  Jones." 

Its  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower  is  sacred  to  Lechimy,  the 
goddess  of  Maga  Vishnoo. 

It  has  a  bulbous  root,  and  is  highly  esteemed  las  an  article 
of  food.  As  it  grows  in  tanks^  it  can  only  be  had  in  the 
hottest  weather,  when  the  water  is  dried  up ;  and  in  this  we 
see  a  most  gracious  provision  in  allowing  it  to  be  taken  when 
most  required.  Its  cooling  qualities  are  celebrated  all  over 
India;  and  the  "  Materia  Medica "  gives  it  this  character: 
''  This  is  an  excellent  root,  and  is  prescribed  medicinally,  as 
cooling  and  demulcent."  The  natives  eat  it  boiled  or  in 
curry,  or  make  it  into  flour  for  gruels. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  lotus  of  Egypt 
after  which  the  Israelites  were  repining. 

But  now  our  soul  is  dried  away. — ^Yerse  6. 

In  great  hunger  or  thirst  the  people  say,  ''Our  soul  is 
withered."  ''More  than  this,  sir,  I  cannot  do;  my  spirit  is 
withered  within  mc."  "What!  when  a  man's  soul  is 
withered,  is  he  not  to  complain  ?  " 

•  Savary,  in  his  "  Letters  on  Egypt, »♦  says,  «  The  root  is  eaten  by  the  inha- 
bitanu  who  live  near  the  Lake  Menzala.**  (VoL  viii.) 
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The  people  went  about^  and  gathered  it^  and  ground  it  in  mills,  or  beat 
it  in  a  mortar,  and  baked  it  in  pans." — ^Verse  8. 

The  eastern  mill  consists  of  two  circular  stones^  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  inches  thick.  The  top 
stone  has  a  Iiandle  in  it,  and  works  round  a  pirot,  which  has  a 
hflje  connected  with  it  to  admit  the  com. 

The  mortar  also  is  much  used  to  make  rice-flour.  It  is  a 
Uock  of  wood,  about  twenty  inches  high  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  haying  a  hole  scooped  out  in  the  centre.  The  pestle 
IS  a  Msk  of  about  four  feet  long,  made  of  iron-wood,  having 
an  iron  hoop  fixed  to  the  end. 

Have  I  conceived  all  this  people  ?  have  I  begotten  them  ? — ^Verse  12. 

Is  a  man  requested  to  provide  food  for  a  great  number  of 
people,  and  does  he  object  to  it  ?  he  asks,  "  What !  have  I 
begotten  them?  Did  they  proceed  from  me  ?  Are  they  my 
seed?'' 

Te  shall  eat  even  a  whole  month,  until  it  come  out  at  your  noetrils.— 

Verse  20. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  not  a  figurative  expression, 
to  show  that  they  were  to  eat  till  fully  satisfied  ?  Bishop 
Patrick  says,  "till  you  be  glutted  and  cloyed  with  it.'' 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  bishop's  gloss,  that  this 
figure  of  apeech  is  used  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  to  con 
vey  the  same  meaning.  A  host  says  to  his  guests,  "  Now, 
friends,  eat  mookamattam,  ' to  the  nose ;'"  literally,  he  invites 
them  to  eat  till  they  are  full  up  to  the  nose.  "  O  sir !  how 
can  I  eat  any  more  ?  I  am  full  to  the  nose ;  I  have  no  more 
room."  Of  a  glutton,  it  is  said,  "  That  fellow  always  fills  up 
to  the  nose ! " 

Shall  aU  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them  ? — ^Yerse  22. 

It  is  said  of  a  man  with  a  voracious  appetite :  "What?  He 
eat  f  ay,  ay,  the  fish  of  the  seven  oceans  would  not  satisfy 
him."  "  Give  the  creature  the  beasts  of  the  seven  deserts, 
and  he  will  devour  them  all." 


h2 
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CHAP.    XII. 


If  her  father  had  but  spit  on  her  &ce,  should  she  not  be  ashamed  seven 
days? — ^Verse  14. 

Miriam  bad  greatly  offended  God,  and  therefore  she  was  to 
be  as  a  daughter^  whose  fatber  bad  spit  in  ber  face. 

In  Deuteronomy  xxv.  9,  tbe  widow  was  required  to  spit  in 
the  face  of  ber  late  busband's  brotber,  if  be  refused  to  many 
ber.  And  Job  in  bis  great  misery  says  of  bis  enemies.  They 
"spare  not  to  spit  in  my  face;*'  (xxx.  10;)  and  in  reference 
to  our  Saviour,  they  did  "  spit  in  bis  face.'' 

Tbe  most  contemptuous,  tbe  most  exasperating  and  degrad- 
ing action,  whicb  one  man  can  do  to  another,  is  to  spit  in  bis 
face.  A  person  on  receiving  this  insult  is  at  once  worked  up 
to  tbe  highest  pitch  of  anger ;  and  nothing  but  the  rank  or 
power  of  the  individual  that  offers  the  offence  will  prevent  tbe 
insulted  one  from  seeking  instant  revenge.  Indeed,  such  is 
tbe  enormity  attached  to  this  offensive  act,  that  it  is  seldom 
committed  except  in  extreme  cases. 

A  master  whose  slave  has  deeply  offended  him,  will  not 
beat  him,  for  that  Would  defile  him ;  but  be  spits  in  bis  face. 
When  bis  anger  is  at  tbe  greatest  height,  be  will  not  even 
condescend  to  do  that ;  but  be  will  order  a  fellow-servant,  or 
some  one  near,  to  spit  in  tbe  fellow's  face.  Is  a  person  too 
respectable  for  this  indignity?  tben  tbe  offended  individual 
will  spit  on  tbe  ground. 

Schoolmasters,  also,  when  very  angry  witb  a  scbolar,  do  not, 
as  in  England,  begin  to  beat  him,  but  spit  in  bis  face,  or  order 
some  one  else  to  do  it. 

When  tbe  kingfisher  makes  a  noise,  tbey  who  bear  it  spit 
on  tbe  ground,  to  prevent  tbe  evil  whicb  is  supposed  to  follow. 
Wben  a  cbild  becomes  greatly  alarmed,  tbe  fatber  or  motber 
immediately  spits  in  its  face  to  remove  tbe  fear.*    To  a  person 

*  Holman,  the  blind  tnyeller,  obserres,  *'  Mothers  m  Russia,  for  fear  of  jour 
tasting  an  evil  eye  upon  their  chUdren,  will,  before  they  allow  you  to  see  them, 
desire  you  to  turn  from  them,  and  spit  three  times  on  the  ground,  with  a  view  to 
eject  the  evil  spirit ;  or,  if  you  happen  to  have  seen  them  without  this  precaution, 
the  mother  turns  round  and  does  it.**  (VoL  i.  p.  266.)  MungoPark  says,  **  They 
had  not  travelled  far  before  the  attendants  insisted  upon  stopping,  to  prepare  a 
Sapphic  or  charm,  to  insure  a  good  journey :  this  was  done  by  muttering  a  few 
sentences,  and  spitting  upon  a  stone,  which  was  laid  upon  the  ground.   The  same 
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making  use  of  offensive  language^  bystanders  say,  ''  Spit  in 
hiafiice/' 


CHAP.  XIII. 

A  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants. — ^Verse  32. 

Ckmoeming  a  very  unhealthy  place  it  is  remarked  :  "  That 
evil  country  eats  up  all  the  people.'*  "We  cannot  remain  in 
these  parts,  the  land  is  eating  us  up.'*  "/  go  to  that  place ! 
never  !  it  will  eat  me  up.*'  Of  England  it  is  often  said,  in 
reference  to  her  victories,  '*  She  has  eaten  up  all  countries." 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Their  defence  is  departed  from  them. — ^Verse  9.    In  the  Hebrew,  it  is 
"  shadow." 

A  poor  man  says  of  his  rich  friend,  "  He  is  my  shadow ; " 
that  is.  He  is  my  defence.  "  My  shadow  is  gone ; "  mean- 
ing, I  have  lost  my  defence.  "  Alas !  those  poor  people  have 
lost  their  shadow." 


CHAP.    XXI. 

Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  pole. — Verse  8. 

It  is  said  in  the  Scanda  Purdna,  that  in  the  town  of  Kan- 
che,  that  is,  Conjeveram,  there  was  a  pillar,  round  which  if  a 
person  bitten  by  a  serpent  walked  three  times,  and  earnestly 
looked  at  it,  he  would  be  cured. 

In  another  account  it  is  recorded,  that  there  were  eight 
pillars  of  this  description,  and  that  they  were  put  there  by  a 
great  mAt,  or  "  saint,'' 

eeremooy  was  repeated  three  times,  after  which  the  Negroes  proceeded  with  the 
gieatest  confidence."  Mungo  Park  also  relates  concerning  the  Mandingoes,  when 
the  child*8  head  is  shaved  for  the  first  time :  "  The  priest  whispers  a  few  sen- 
tences in  the  ear,  and  spits  three  times  into  its  face."  When  a  similar  ope- 
ration is  performed  for  a  Hindoo  child,  the  Brahmin  (or  another  person)  spit^ 
three  times  in  the  child's  face^  to  keep  off  the  evil  spirits. 
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CHAP.    XXII. 

/ 
Now  shall  this  company  lick  up  all  that  are  round  ahout  us,  as  the  ox 
licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field. — ^Verse  4. 

A  native  gentleman,  who  has  many  people  depending  upon 
him,  says,  "  Yes,  they  are  all  grazing  upon  me.'*  '*  If  I  am 
not  careful,  they  will  soon  graze  up  all  I  have.''  Concerning 
people  who  have  got  all  they  can  out  of  one  rich  man,  and 
who  are  seeking  after  another,  it  is  remarked :  "  Yes,  yes, 
they  have  done  grazing  there,  and  are  now  looking  out  for 
another  place.''  "These  bulls  are  grazing  in  every  direc- 
tion." 

Come  now  therefore,  corse  me  this  people. — ^Verse  6. 

The  Orientals,  in  their  wars,  have  always  their  magicians 
with  them,  to  curse  their  enemies,  and  to  mutter  incantations 
for  their  destruction.  Sometimes  they  secretly  convey  a 
potent  charm  amongst  the  opposing  troops,  to  cause  tlieir 
destruction. 

In  our  late  war  with  the  Burmese,  the  generals  had  several 
magicians,  who  were  much  engaged  in  cursing  our  troops ; 
but,  as  they  did  not  succeed,  a  number  of  witches  were 
brought  for  the  same  purpose. 


CHAP.    XXIII. 

Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build  me  here  seven  altars,  and  prepare  me 
here  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams. — ^Verse  1.  And  Balaam  said  unto 
Balak,  Stand  hy  thy  humt-offering,  and  I  will  go :  peradventure 
the  Lord  will  come  to  meet  me  :  and  whatsoever  he  showeth  me  I 
will  tell  thee.    And  he  went  to  an  high  place. — ^Verse  3. 

Before  a  king  goes  to  battle,  he  makes  a  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess  of  the  royal  family,  (whose  name  is  Yeerma-Kali,)  to 
ascertain  what  wiU  be  the  result  of  the  approaching  conflict^ 
and  to  enable  him  to  curse  his  enemies. 

In  front  of  the  temple  are  made  seven  altars,  near  to  which 
are  seven  vessels  filled  with  water,  upon  each  of  which  are 
mango-leaves,  and  a  cocoa-nut  with  its  tuft  on.  Near  to  each 
altar  is  a  hole  containing  fire.     The  victims,  which  may  be 
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seven,  or  fourteen^  or  twenty-one^  consisting  of  buffaloes^  or 
rutm,  or  cocks,  are  brought  forward.  A  strong  man  strikes 
off  the  head  of  the  victim  at  one  blow,  and  the  carcass  is 
thrown  into  the  hole  of  fire,  with  prayers  and  incantations. 
The  priert  then  goes  into  the  temple,  and  ofiers  incense,  and 
after  tonie  time  returns  in  a  frantic  manner,  declaring  what 
will  be  the  result  of  the  battle.  Should  the  answer  received 
be  fivFOOzable,  he  takes  a  portion  of  ashes  from  each  hole, 
and,  throwing  them  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  pronounces 
upon  them  the  most  terrible  imprecations. 

The  number  seven  also  is  generally  attended  to  by  the 
poor,  in  their  offerings;  or,  if  they  cannot  do  that,  they  have 
an  odd  number.  Thus,  seven  areca-nuts,  or  limes^  or  plan- 
tains, or  betel-leaves,  or  seven  measures  of  rice,  will  be  pre« 
•ented. 

In  the  month  of  September,  nearly  all  families  have  an 
offering  called  mdliyum,  for  deceased  relations,  which  consists 
of  seven  balls,  made  of  sugair  and  plantains,  that  are  after- 
wards given  to  the  cow,  or  thrown  into  the  well. 

The  about  of  a  king  is  among  them. — ^Verse  21. 
When  people  pass  along  the  road,  if  they  hear  a  great 
noLse  of  joy  or  triumph,  they  say,  "  This  is  like  the  shout  of  a 
king.''     "  What  a  noise  there  was  in  your  village  last  even- 
ing I  why,  it  was  like  the  shout  of  a  king.'' 


CHAP.    XXIV 

Thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock, — ^Verse  21. 

A  man  who  has  concealed  himself,  when  sought  for  by  an 
officer  or  by  his  friends,  is  said  to  be  "in  the  hole  of  the 
rock.''  *'  I  wonder  in  what  nest  that  pigeon  has  concealed 
itself." 


CHAP.    XXV. 

They  called  the  people  unto  the  sacrifices  of  their  gods.— Verse  2. 
The  anxiety  which  the  Moabites  manifested  to  have  the 
Israelites  to  join  them  in  the  worship  of  their  gods,  may  be 
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seen  exemplified  every  day  in  the  conduct  of  the  modern 
Heathen,  in  reference  to  their  strong  wish  to  have  the  Eng- 
Msh  present  at  their  great  festivals. 

The  object  in  this  appears  to  be,  that  they  may  increase 
the  admiration  and  zeal  of  the  multitude,  the  priest  declaring 
that  the  English  make  great  offerings.  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  money  has  often  been  given  by  the  EngUsh  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  heathen  sacrifices,  and  that  in  this 
way  much  harm  has  been  done  to  Christiaiiity, 


CHAP.   XXXI. 

We  have  therefore  brought  an  oblation  for  the  Lord,  what  every  man 
hath  gotten,  of  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear- 
rings, and  tablets,  to  make  an  atonement  for  our  souls  before  the 
Lord. — ^Verse  60. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  a  thousand  who  does  not  wear  an 
ear-ring  or  a  finger- ring;  for,  without  such  an  ornament  a 
person  would  be  classed  amongst  the  most  unfortunate  of  his 
race. 

Some  time  ago,  a  large  sacrifice  was  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  cholera  morbus,  when  vast  numbers  came 
together  with  their  oblations.  The  people  seemed  to  take  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  presenting  their  ear-rings,  finger-rings, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  because  they  were  dearer  to 
them  than  money,  and  consequently  were  beUeved  to  be  more 
efficacious  in  appeasing  the  gods. 

When  people  are  sick,  they  vow  to  give  a  valuable  jewel  to 
their  god  on  being  restored. 


CHAP.    XXXIII. 

Those  which  ye  let  remain  of  them  shall  be  pricks  in  your  eyes^  and 
thorns  in  your  sides. — Verse  65.    See  2  Cor.  xii.  7. 

People  in  the  East,  in  consequence  of  their  light  clothing, 
of  the  exposed  state  of  their  feet,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
paths,  have  a  great  dread  of  thorns.  Those  who  carry  the 
palankeen^  or  who  travel  in  groups,  often  cry  aloud,  MuUu, 
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\f  "A  thorn,  a  thorn  !'*  The  suflTerer  soon  throws 
hinnelf  on  the  earth;  and  some  one,  famous  for  his  skill, 
extracts  the  thorn. 

Does  a  person  see  something  of  a  distressing  nature?  he 
asserts:  "That  was  a  thorn  in  my  eyes/'  A  father  says  of 
his  bad  son,  '^  He  is  to  me  as  a  thorn."  "  His  vile  expres- 
siona  were  like  thorns  in  my  body/'  A  person  going  to  live 
in  an  unhealthy  place,  or  where  there  are  quarrelsome  people, 
is  said  to  be  going  "  to  the  thorny  desert." 


DEUTERONOMY. 


CHAP.   I. 


The  Amoritei^  which  dwelt  in  that  moimtain,  came  out  agamst  you,  and 
chased  you,  as  bees  do. — ^Verse  44. 

Numerous  armies  are  compared  to  bees ;  and  concerning  a 
multitude  who  go  to  chastise  a  few,  it  is  remarked :  "  Yes, 
they  came  upon  us  as  bees."  A  person  who  has  provoked  a 
man  of  numerous  connexions,  is  sometimes  warned  in  this 
manner:  "Yes,  you  will  have  them  as  bees  upon  you."  Of 
any  thing  which  has  come  suddenly^  and  in  great  numbers,  it 
is  said,  "Alas !  these  things  come  as  bees  upon  us." 


CHAP.  III. 

For  only  Og  king  of  Bashan  remained  of  the  remnant  of  giants ;  behold, 
his  bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  iron ;  is  it  not  in  Rabbath  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  ?  Nine  cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  and 
four  cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man. — ^Verse  11. 

This  is  a  very  curious  account  of  a  giant  king  :  his  bedstead 
was  made  of  iron,  and  we  are  able  to  ascertain  its  exact  length, 
nine  cubits,  that  is,  "  after  the  cubit  of  a  man."  This  alludes 
to  the  Eastern  mode  of  measm'ing  from  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger  to  the  elbow,  which  will  be  found  to  be  in  general 
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eighteen  inches.     Thus  his  bedstead  was   thirteen  feet  six 
inches  in  lengthy  and  six  feet  in  breadth. 

The  hawkers  of  cloth  very  seldom  carry  with  them  a  yard 
wand;  they  simply  measure  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger,  counting  two  lengths  of  that  for  a  yard. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude 
of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female. — ^Verse  16. 

^'  Such  as  Baal-Peor,  and  the  Roman  Priapus,  Ashteroth  or 
Astarte." — ^Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  says,  in  his  address  to  Jerusalem,  "  Thou 
hast  also  taken  thy  fair  jewels  of  my  gold  and  of  my  silver, 
which  I  had  given  thee,  and  madest  to  thyself  images  of  men, 
and  didst  commit  whoredom  with  them.*'  (Ezek.  xvi.  17.) 
The  margin  has  for  images  of  men,  '^images  of  a  male;''  and 
the  Vulgate  has  it,  imagines  masculinas, 

Calmet  observes:  "Probably  the  prophet  might  have  in- 
tended, in  this  passage,  an  allusion  to  those  obscene  figures 
which  were  carried  in  the  ceremonies  of  Tammuz  or  Adonis. 

"  Origen  believed  Baal-Peor  to  be  Priapus,  or  the  idol  of 
turpitude/'  and  St.  Jerome  says,  "This  idol  was  represented 
in  tiie  same  obscene  manner  as  Priapus.'' 

The  image  made  and  worshipped  by  the  Jews  corresponds 
with  the  Baal-Peor  of  Assjrria,  the  Lingam  of  India,  the  Osiris 
of  Egypt,  the  Phallus  (<I>«AAoj)  of  the  Oreeks,  and  the  Priapus 
of  the  Bomans.  It  is  worshipped  by  men  and  women,  in 
nearly  all  the  temples  of  India  and  North  Ceylon;  and  is 
openly  exposed  on  many  of  their  sacred  buildings.  The  wives 
of  the  weavers,  goldsmiths,  and  Pandaarams,  (excepting  at 
certain  times,)  wear  this  image,  enclosed  in  silver  shrines, 
which  hang  pendent  on  the  breast,  or  are  tied  to  the  arms. 
When  devotees  die,  it  is  buried  with  them,* 

But  the  prophet  Ezekiel  gives  also  this  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  worshipped :  '^  And  tookest  thy  broidered 
garments,  and  coveredst  them :  and  thou  hast  set  mine  oil  and 
mine  incense  before  them.    My  meat  also  which  I  gave  thee^ 

*  See  die  drawings  in  the  remarkd  on  Isaiah  iii.  20. 
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fine  floaTj  and  cxil^  and  honey^  wherewith  I  fed  thee^  thou  hast 
e?en  aet  it  before  them  for  a  sweet  savour/'  (Ezek.  xvi.  18^  19.) 

The  Hindooa,  in  worshipping  the  Lingam,  observe  the  fol- 
lowing Older.  The  image  is  first  anointed  with  gingellj 
''  oD,''  whidi  is  afterwards  washed  off  with  lime-juice  and  pure 
water.  A  composition  made  of  the  following  articles  is  then 
poured  upon  it :  Water  of  the  unripe  cocoa-nut,  rose-water, 
milk,  plantains,  "honqr,''  rice,  "flour,''  sugar,  sandal-dust, 
powder  of  the  bezoa  stone,  nutmeg,  saffron,  and  camphor. 
Then  the  whole  is  washed  off  with  the  water  of  unripe  cocoa- 
nuts. 

At  the  offering  of  the  '^  incense,''  cakes  are  presented,  made 
of  the  following  grains :  Kadali,  Cicer  Arietinum ;  Tuvari, 
Cyiuui  Cajan;  Ulanihu,  Phaseolus  Mungo;  Vyth,  Phaseolus 
Radiaiut;  Paddy,  Oriza  Sativa;  Tinne,  Panicum  Italicum; 
EUa,  8e»amum  Orientale;  and  Kadaku,  Sinapis  Chinenais. 

The  "broidered  garment"  mentioned  by  the  prophet,  which 
18  generally  made  of  silk,  (though  I  have  seen  one  of  cotton,) 
ia  then  reverently  drawn  over  the  image. 

Who  can  avoid  being  struck  with  these  resemblances? 
Who  can  avoid  being  appalled  at  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews  ? 
See  the  observations  on  2  Chronicles  xiv.  5,  on  Amos  v.  26, 
and  on  Isaiah  iii.  20. 

And  lest  thoa  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
ahouldest  be  driven  to  worship  them. — ^Verse  19.    See  Job  xxxi. 

The  first  day  of  the  week  is  called  Nditu-Killamiy  that  is, 
''  3iuiday  /'  axid  many  people  eat  only  once  on  that  important 
day.  Before  the  sun  has  gained  the  meridian,  the  devotee  forms 
his  fingers  into  a  kind  of  diagonal  plait,  and  looks  at  the  sun 
throng  the  small  apertures  of  his  fingers  thus  made.  He 
then  places  his  hands  together,  and  presents  them  to  it,  as  an 
act  of  adoration,  and  prostrates  himself  three  times  on  the 
earth:*  after  which  he  takes  his  soUtary  meal.  Those,  also, 
who  are  affected  with  a  pain  in  the  eyes  or  head,  before  the 
sun  has  come  to  his  meridian,  keep  this  fast. 

•  He  may  do  this  to  the  number  of  108,  or  1008. 
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CHAP.  V. 

He  wrote  them  in  two  tables  of  stone. — ^Veree  22. 

The  Hindoos  ascribe  the  invention  of  writing  to  Brahma  or 
Siva.  They  say  that  those  zigzag  marks  on  the  skull,  (called 
the  "sutures/')  are  characters  written  by  the  Divine  Hand, 
descriptive  of  every  man's  fate.*  Thus  men  urge  in  excuse 
for  their  crimes:  "It  was  written  on  our  foreheads;  what 
could  we  do  ? '' 

The  promises  of  kings  or  good  men  are  said  to  be  "  written 
on  stone/'  which  means  that  they  are  certdn  and  durable. 
The  promises  of  bad  men  are  Uke  those  "  written  in  water  /' 
the  pen  may  form  the  letters  in  that  element,  but  no  trace 
will  be  left  behind. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  nnto  thy  children. — Yeno  7.     The 
Hebrew  has,  for  tMchy  **  whet  or  sharpen." 

If  you  inquire  how  a  good  schoolmaster  teaches  his  pupils, 
the  answer  will  be.  Very  koormeydna,  that  is,  ^'  Sharply,  makes 
sharp,  they  are  full  of  points."  A  man  of  a  keen  and  culti- 
vated mind  is  said  to  be  full  of  points.  ^^  He  is  well  sharp- 
ened." 


CHAP.    VII. 

Moreover  the  Lord  thy  Grod  will  send  the  hornet  wnong  them. — Venb 
20.    See  Exodus  xxiii.  28 ;  Joshua  xxiv.  12 ;  Psalm  cxviii.  12. 

To  the  people  in  England  this  may  appear  a  puny  way  of 
punishing  men ;  but  they  should  recollect  that  the  natives  of 
the  East  wear  scarcely  any  clothes,  having,  generally  speaking, 
only  a  piece  of  cloth  round  their  loins.  They  are,  therefore, 
much  more  exposed  than  we  are  to  the  sting  of  insects.     The 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon,  (yoL  iy.  p.  95,)  says  of  the  wounded 
Turks,  after  the  battle,  '<  Some  of  them,  of  higher  rank,  seemed  to  exhort  the 
others  to  submit,  like  seryanto  of  the  prophet,  to  the  decree,  which,  acording  to 
their  belief,  was  written  on  their  foreheads ! " 
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sting  of  the  hornet  and  wasp  of  those  regions  is  much  more 
poisonous  than  in  Europe^  and  the  insect  is  larger  in  size.* 

I  have  heard  of  several  who  have  died  from  receiving  a 
single  sting;  and  not  many  days  ago^  as  a  woman  was  going 
to  the  wdl  *'to  draw  water/'  a  hornet  stung  her  in  the  cheek, 
and  she  died  the  next  day. 

I  have  many  times  seen  the  hornet  attack  and  kill  the 
tarantula-.  Under  large  verandahs,  the  former  may  he  seen 
flying  near  the  roof,  searching  in  every  direction  for  his  foe ; 
and  never  wiU  he  leave  him,  till  he  has  accomplished  his  de- 
struction. Sometimes  they  both  fall  from  the  roof  together, 
when  the  hornet  may  be  seen  thrusting  his  sting  most  furiously 
in  the  tarantula ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  dex- 
terity the  former  eludes  the  bite  of  the  latter. 

The  people  often  curse  each  other  by  saying,  Unsuttdr' 
ttnicerum-kullive  kuttam,  that  is,  ''May  all  around  thee  be 
stung  by  the  hornet  \" — (meaning  the  person  and  his  rela- 
tions.) The  toddy-drawers  use  this  imprecation  more  than 
other  people,  because  the  hornet's  nest  is  generally  found  in 
the  top  of  the  palmirah  or  cocoa-nut  tree,  whence  they  procure 
the  toddy.  When  they  ascend,  their  hands  and  feet  being 
engaged,  they  cannot  defend  themselves  from  their  attacks. 

The  god  Siva  is  described  as  having  destroyed  many  giants 
by  hornets. — See  the  remarks  on  2  Kings  i.  2;  Isai.  vii.  18. 


CHAP.    XI. 

For  the  land  is  not  as  the  land  of  %ypt,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed, 
and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs. — ^Verse  10. 

To  water  a  large  garden  requires  three  men  :  one  of  whom 
stands  on  a  lever  near  the  well,  which  has  a  rope  and  a  bucket 
attached  to  it :  on  this  lever  he  moves  backward  or  forward, 
as  the  bucket  has  to  ascend  or  descend.  Another  person 
stands  on  the  ground  near  the  well,  to  pour  the  water  into  a 
basin.  From  this  a  channel,  of  about  eight  inches  deep  and 
nine  broad,  runs  through  the  garden ;  and  connected  with  it 
are  smaller  water-courses,  which  go,  to  the  different  beds  and 
shrubs.     The  business  of  the  third  person,  then,  is  to  convey 

•  The  zimb  of  Bruce  is  a  different  insect. 
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the  water  to  its  destined  place,  which  he  does  by  stopping 
the  month  of  each  conrse  (where  sufficient  water  has  been 
directed)  with  a  little  earth ;  so  that  it  flows  on  to  the  next 
course,  till  the  whole  be  watered.  On  those  herbs  or  shrubs 
which  require  an  extra  quantity,  he  dashes  the  water  plentifully 
with  his  foot  I 

Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your  heart  and  in  your  soul. 
And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children,  speaking  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  widkest  hy  the  way,  when 
thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up. — ^Verses  18, 19.  See  also 
chap.  vi.  7. 

When  a  heathen  sits  down,  he  makes  mention  of  the  name 
of  his  god.  Thus  the  worshippers  of  Siva  say,  when  they  sit 
down,  "Siva,  Siva;''  and  when  they  arise,  they  repeat  the 
same  name.  At  night  when  they  retire  to  rest,  also  when 
they  arise  in  the  morning,  or  when  they  stumble  in  the  way, 
they  utter,  "  Siva,  Siva !"  They  have  a  proverb  to  the  same 
purport :  "  When  I  stumble  in  the  way,  I  know  only  to 
mention  thy  holy  name." 


CHAP.    XII. 

Even  their  sons  and  their  daughters  they  have  burnt  in  the  fire. — 
Verse  31. 

Some  have  doubted  whether  parents  could  be  so  cruel  as 
to  compel  their  offspring  to  pass  through  the  fire,  or  to  be 
burnt  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods;  but  we  have  only  to  look  at 
modem  India,  at  the  numerous  infants  thrown  into  the  sacred 
waters,  and  at  the  burning  alive  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles 
of  their  husbands,  to  see  what  human  nature  is  capable  of 
doing.*    There  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  though  the  British 

*  Abb^  Dubois,  in  his  "  Maimen,  Institutiona,  and  Cexemooiet  of  the  People 
of  India,"  (p.  488,)  says,  in  reference  to  an  «ffidr,  <<  The  magician  could  not 
depend  upon  a  certain  result,  without  offering  the  sacrifice  of  a  young  giil  to  die 
demons  of  mischief :  and  also,  when  people  in  authority  come  to  a  ms^dan  for 
information  on  any  great  event,  this  barbarous  sacrifice  is  generaUy  the  prdude 
to  the  ceremonies." 

It  is  stiU  exceedingly  common  in  India  for  people  to  be  under  the  neoeaaity  of 
walking  bare-foot  on  a  fire,  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  in  length,  to  regain  caste, 
or  to  purchase  heaven. 
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kgidatmre  has  covered  itself  with  un&ding  hononr  in  abolish- 
ing,  by  law;  these  fiendish  practices^  there  are  still  those  of  a 
private  natore.  Not  long  ago^  there  were  two  children  offered 
to  the  cmel  goddess  ElaJi;  and  one  of  the  supposed  perpe- 
trators was  arraigned  and  tried  before  the  Supreme  Courts 
but  esoqpcd  for  want  of  evidence. 


CHAP.   XIII. 

That  drramer  of  dreams  shall  be  put  to  death. — ^Verse  5.    The  diyiners 
hare  seen  a  lie,  and  hare  told  £EJse  dreams. — Zech.  x.  2. 

The  Hindoos  may  be  called  a  nation  of  dreamers :  they 
are  often  elevated  or  depressed  by  the  gay  or  sorrowful  scenes 
of  their  sleeping  hours.  The  morning  is  the  time  for  the 
yoong  and  the  old  to  tell  their  wondrous  stories^  and  many  a 
sage  prognosticaton  is  then  deUvered  to  the  attentive  hearers. 

Men  and  women  often  take  long  journeys^  perform  arduous 
penances,  and  go  through  expensive  ceremonies^  from  no  other 
cause  than  that  of  a  dream.  The  crafty  Brahmin  finds  this  to 
be  a  powerful  medium  of  access  to  the  superstition  and  purses 
of  the  people.  How  many  splendid  temples  have  been  built 
or  repaired,  how  many  rest-houses  erected,  how  many  costly 
presents  have  been  made,  as  the  results  of  a  real  or  pretended 
dream  I  Mendicants,  pandarams,  priests,  and  devotees,  have 
all  had  their  profitable  revelations  from  the  gods.  Does  a 
needy  impostor  wish  to  have  a  good  berth  and  a  settled  place 
of  abode?  he  buries  an  idol  in  some  lonely  place,  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  about  twelve  months,  he  has  a  dream,  and  a 
vision  into  the  bargain;  for  the  god  actually  appears  to  him 
when  he  is  not  asleep,  and  says,  '^  Go  to  such  a  place,  and  you 
will  find  my  image :  there  long,  long  has  it  been  in  disgrace ; 
but  now  you  must  build  a  temple  to  my  glory  ?''  The  knave 
affects  to  be  greatly  excited,  and  relates  the  whole  as  a 
profound  secret  to  a  ifew  of  his  select  friends.  The  story  soon 
gets  abroad,  and  numbers  of  people  beg  of  him  to  go  to  the 
sacred  place  in  search  of  the  deity.  At  last  he  consents ;  but 
expresses  many  a  fear,  as  they  proceed,  that  he  has  been  de- 
ceived, or  that  his  or  their  unbelief  will  hinder  him  from  finding 
out  the  place.      In  approaching  the  scene  of  operation,  he 
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hesitates,  thinks  he  cannot  be  far  off — ^intimating  that  ''the 
country  had  just  such  an  appearance  in  his  dream  ?  "  He  then 
says,  ''  Dig; ''  and  numbers  of  the  people  set  to  work  in  good 
earnest.  After  some  time,  he  shakes  his  head,  repeats  his 
incantations,  and  says,  "  It  is  not  here."  He  then  points  to 
the  real  spot,  and  again  his  guUed  attendants  commence  their 
meritorious  operations.  At  last  the  god  is  found,  and  the 
multitude  make  the  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts  of  joy. 
They  fall  before  the  grave  impostor,  and  worship  at  his  feet. 
His  object  is  gained ;  money  and  materials  come  in  on  every 
hand;  and  shortly  after,  a  temple  and  its  goodly  courts  arise, 
in  which  he  dwells  for  life. 

The  good  or  evil  of  dreams  is  minutely  described  in  some  of 
their  scientific  works ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  see 
that  some  of  their  notions  agree  with  those  which  are  current 
among  the  vulgar  in  England,  and  especially  with  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain. 

Does  a  man  dream  about  the  sun,  moon,  the  gods,  a 
mountain,  a  river,  a  well,  gold,  precious  stones,  a  father,  child, 
mother,  elephant,  horse,  car,  temple.  Brahmin,  lotus,  flesh  of 
animals,  flowers,  fruits,  a  swan,  cow,  fowl,  toddy?  or  that  he 
has  his  hands  tied,  or  is  travelling  in  a  palankeen?  that  the 
gods  are  making  ceremonies?  that  he  sees  a  beautiful  and 
fair  woman,  arrayed  in  white  robes,  coining  into  his  house  ? 
that  his  house  is  on  fire  ?  that  he  sees  a  chank,  or  lamp,  or  full 
water-pot?  that  he  roasts  and  eats  his  own  flesh?  " He  will 
be  a  king."  Does  he  dream  that  he  wears  new  doth?  that  he 
plays  in  the  mud  ?  that  he  climbs  trees  ?  that  swarms  of  ants 
creep  over  his  body  ?  These  are  all  good.  "  He  will  have  great 
felicity." 

But,  to  dream  that  the  gods  laugh,  dance,  run,  sing,  weep, 
or  clap  their  hands, — ^is,  for  the  country,  very  evil.  To  dream 
that  you  see  a  crow,  eagle,  hawk,  ass,  black  cobra  capella,  pig, 
monkey,  jackall,  or  salt,  curds,  milk,  sandals,  butter,  lime, 
cotton,  mud,  red  flowers,  firewood,  a  black  dog,  a  devil,  a 
giant,  a  water-melon,  jack-fruit,  pumpkin,  a  hare,'an  alligator^ 
a  bear,  a  tiger,  a  ghost ;  that  you  go  to,  or  come  from,  the  sea . 
that  your  teeth  fall  out;  that  the  hand  is  broken;  that  you 
wear  dirty  clothes ;  that  the  walls  of  the  temple  fall ;  that  you 
miss  your  way ;  that  you  travel  towards  the  southj  that  you 
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hH  into  a  pit ;  or  that  you  see  a  company  of  serpents : — ^These 
are  all  evil  tokens. 

To  ttvert  the  eril  implied  by  those  dreams^  (and  a  thousand 
Qftkers  not  enumerated,)  a  person  must  make  offerings  to  the 
Brahmin^  and  give  articles  of  food ;  alms  must  be  bestowM 
on  the  pooTy  and  on  the  Pandarams  and  other  relig;ious  men- 
djbanta;  and  the  person  must  bathe  in  holy  water.  Let  him 
also  liaten  to  the  song  of  Paratham^  and  all  the  malignity  of 
his  nightly  visitations  shall  be  removed. 

The  wife  of  thy  boeom.— Yene  6.    See  Geh.  xvi.  5 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  3 ; 
Psalm  Ixxzix.  60 ;  Luke  xvi.  22 ;  John  i.  18 ;  ziii.  23. 

These,  and  many  other  passages,  show  how  much  the  term 
''bosom'*  is  used  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  it  generally  de« 
notes  something  of  great  value  and  security,  Section  and 
happiness. 

Any  thing  which  is  valuable  or  dear  to  a  person  is  said  to 
be  madeftUa,  that  is, ''  in  his  bosom.^^  When  a  husband  wishes 
to  express  himself  affectionately  to  his  wife,  hes  ays,  ''  Come 
hither,  thou  wife  of  my  bosom!''  Is  she  dead? — ''Ah  I  I 
have  lost  the  wife  of  my  bosom !"  In  the  Scanda  Purana, 
the  goddess  of  Vishnoo  is  said  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  god 
*' Vishnoo,  whose  bosom  is  the  abode  of  Lechimy." 

To  a  father  it  is  said  respecting  a  bad  son,  ''Notwithstand- 
ing this,  you  press  him  to  your  bosom  !"  and  of  a  flatterer, 
"  He  would  cause  the  child  to  fall  from  the  bosom  of  its 
mother."    See  on  Luke  xvi.  22;  Psalm  Ixxiv.  11. 


CHAP.    XV. 

Thou  shalt  lend  onto  many  nations. — ^Verse  6. 

From  the  numerous  allusions,  in  the  sacred  writings,  to  the 
subject  of  lending  and  of  usury,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
this  was  a  very  common  practice  amongst  the  ancients  of 
the  East.  There  are  thousands  at  this  day  who  live  on  the 
interest  of  a  very  small  capital,  and  thousands  who  make  im- 
mense fortunes  by  nothing  but  lending.  So  soon  as  a  man 
has  saved  a  small  siun,  instead  of  locking  it  up  in  his  box,  he 
puts  it  out  to  interest,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent.,  and 
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sometimes  twenty.  People  of  great  property,  on  account  of 
their  anxiety  to  derive  interest  from  every  farthing,  often  leave 
themselves  in  considerable  difficulty.  Children  are  taught,  in 
early  life,  the  importance  of  this  plan :  hence  striplings  may 
be  heard  to  boast  they  have  such  and  such  sums  out  at 
interest.  This  propensity  often  places  government  in  circum- 
stances of  great  loss  in  reference  to  their  shroffs,  or  "  native 
treasurers,^^  who  lend  out  money  from  the  pubUc  chest  to  a 
great  amount,  merely  to  gain  the  interest.  ^' Ah  I  you  shall 
lend  money  to  many  people!"  is  one  of  the  blessings  pro- 
nounced on  a  youthftd  pair.  When  a  person  acquires  a  new 
situation,  or  when  a  man  is  prosperous,  it  is  said,  ^*  He  will 
lend  to  many  people;"  which  means.  He  will  be  rich,  and 
have  much  influence. 

Thou  shall  not  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother :  but  thou  shalt 
open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him. — ^Verse  8. 

Of  a  liberal  man,  it  is  usual  to  affirm :  "  He  has  an  open 
hand."  "  That  man's  hand  is  so  open,  that  all  will  soon  be 
gone."  When  a  poor  man  asks  a  favour  of  a  rich  man  in 
the  presence  of  another,  the  by-standers  will  thus  second  his 
request :  "  Open  your  hand  wide  to  him."  A  person  who  has 
been  refused  a  favour  remarks,  on  his  return:  ''Alas!  he 
would  not  open  his  hand ;  no,  not  a  Uttle." 


CHAP,  xviii. 

There  shall  not  be  foimd  among  you  any  one  that  useth  divination,  or 
an  enchanter. — ^Verse  10. 

Sorcery  is  the  fruitful  source  of  numerous  evils  in  the  East. 
Charms  and  counter-charms  call  for  the  ingenuity,  the  pro- 
perty, the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  thousands.  They  are  often 
used  to  effect  the  most  diabolical  purposes,  and  many  a 
seduction  is  attributed  to  their  supernatural  power. 

Or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard. — ^Verse  11. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  gives  a  description  of  the  voice  of  a 
familiar  spirit,  and  of  its  proceeding  like  a  whisper  from  the 
dust : — "  Thou  shalt  he  brought  down,  and  shalt  speak  out  of 
the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust,  and 
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thy  Yoioe  shall  be  as  of  one  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit^  out  of 
the  ground^  and  thy  speech  shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust/' 
(iMd.  xsix.  4.)  The  margin  has^  for  whisper,  ^^  peep  or  chirp/' 
See  also  LeF.  xix.  81 ;  1  Sam.  xxyiii.  7. 

The  dehided  Hindoos^  in  great  emergencies^  have  recourse 
to  fimiiliar  spirits^  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  how  they  may 
avoid  the  evil  which  is  expected^  or  which  has  in  part  already 
overtaken  them.  In  the  distraction  of  their  minds^  they  run 
to  the  "consulter  with  fiEimiliar  spirits/'  make  known  their 
desperate  case,  and  entreat  him  to  lend  his  assistance.  Those 
''wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter/'  and  who  seek  ''  for  the 
living  to  the  dead/'  (Isai.  viii.  19^)  are  generally  frightful  in 
their  persons,  and  disgusting  in  their  manners.  See  the  aged 
impostor,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand ;  his  person  bent  with  years ! 
His  wild,  piercing,  cat-like  eye ;  a  scowling,  searching  look ; 
a  clotted  beard;  a  toothless  mouth;  dishevelled  hair;  a 
mumbling,  unearthly  voice  ;  his  more  than  half-naked  body 
covered  with  ashes;  a  wild,  unsteady  gait,  joined  with  the 
other  insignia  of  his  office :  all  give  a  fearful  influence  to  his 
infernal  profession. 

A  man  who  is  in  distress,  and  who  has  resolved  to  consult 
with  a  jamiliar  spirit,  sends  for  two  magicians.  The  one  of 
them  is  called  the  Mantheravathe,  that  is,  "  he  who  repeats 
the  incantations:"  the  other,  the  Anjanam^Parkeravan,  that 
is,  "he  who  looks,  and  who  answers"  to  the  questions  of 
the  former.  His  hand  is  rubbed  with  the  Anjanam ;  which 
is  made  ct  the  burnt  bones  of  the  sloth,  and  the  skidl  of  a 
virgin ;  and  when  the  ceremonies  have  commenced,  he  looks 
steadily  into  his  hand,  and  never  winks  or  removes  his  eyes 
'from  it  till  all  is  finished. 

On  the  ground  are  placed  rice,  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  areca- 
nnts,  betel-leaves,  milk,  camphor,  and  frankincense.  The 
chief  magician  then,  with  a  loud  voice,  begins  to  invoke  the 
nine  gods, — ^Ammon,  Pulliar,  Scandan,  Aiyenar,  lyaner,  Vee- 
rapatteran,  Anjana,  Anuman,  and  Viraver.  He  then  falls  to 
the  earth  (as  do  all  present)  nine  times,  and  begins  to  whisper 
and  "mutter"  whilst  his  face  is  in  the  "dust;"  and  he  who 
looks  in  the  hand  "  peeps  "  and  stares  for  the  beings  who  have 
to  appear.  All  then  stand  up ;  and  the  first  wizard  asks  the 
second,  "What  do  you  see?  "  He  replies,  "My  hand  is  cracked, 
has  opened,  and  I  see  on  the  ground." — "What  else  do  vou 

I  2 
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see  ?  "  "  All  around  me  is  light.  Come,  Pulliar,  come.  He 
comes  I  lie  comes  !  '^  His  person,  shape,  and  dress,  are  then 
described.  The  other  eight  gods  are  now  entreated  to  appear ; 
and  as  they  approach,  the  second  person  says,  "  They  come ! 
they  come !  ^'  and  they  are  invited  to  be  seated  in  the  places 
prepared  for  them. 

The  first  magician  then  inquires  of  the  assembled  gods, 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  affliction,  adversity,  or  danger  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  ceremonies  have  been  instituted.  He 
who  ^^ peeps"  in  the  hand  then  replies,  and  mentions  the 
name  of  the  evil  spirit  who  has  produced  all  the  mischief. 
The  malignant  troubler  is  summoned  to  appear,  and  to  depart ; 
but  should  he  refuse,  he  is  bound,  and  carried  off  by  the  gods. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  Saul,  and  the  woman  who  had  *'  a 
familiar  spirit  at  Endor, "  were  engaged  in  a  similar  way? 
Saul  was  in  great  distress ;  for  the  Lord  would  neither  answer 
him  "  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets  j  *'  and  being 
wound  up  to  desperation,  he  determined  to  consult  "with 
familiar  spirits."  He  took  "two  mfen"  with  him,  who,  it 
may  be  supposed,  were  qualified  like  the  two  used  by  the 
Hindoos.  From  the  fear  which  the  woman  showed,  it  is  pro- 
bable her  incantations  had  not  exactly  answered  her  expec- 
tations, because  "  she  cried  with  a  loud  voice  "  when  she  saw 
Samuel,— thus  proving  that  she  did  not  expect  to  see  him,  and 
therefore  that  he  was  sent  by  some  other  power.  Saul  in- 
quired, "  What  sawest  thou?  "  which  agrees  with  the  question 
proposed  by  the  first  magician  to  his  assistant,  as  to  what  he 
saw  through  the  crack  of  his  hand  in  the  earth.  The  witch 
then  rephed  to  Saul:  "I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the 
earth  :  "  which  naturally  reminds  us  of  the  nine  gods  which 
are  believed  to  ascend  after  the  incantations  of  the  wizard. 
Saul  then  asked :  "  What  form  is  he  of?"  and  the  witch  said 
he  was  old,  and  covered  with  a  mantle ;  which  also  finds  a 
parallel  in  the  description  of  "the  shape  and  dress"  given  of 
Pulli&r  by  the  second  magician.* 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  God  allowed  Samuel  to 
come  to  Saul,  or  to  be  sent  to  him  j  and  that  the  witch  was 
confounded  and  terrified  at  the  result  of  her  incantations. 

*  Saul  had  also  fasted  ;  <'he  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,  nor  all  the  night  ;** 
which  corresponds  with  the  practice  of  the  Hindoos,  as  they  always  fast  before 
they  consult  the  familiar  spirit. 
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CHAP.   XX. 

What  man  is  there  that  hath  huiltanew  house,  and  hath  not  dedi- 
cated it? — ^Verae  &. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  says^  '^  It  is  evident  that  it  was  a  custom  in 
iMnel  to  dedicate  a  new  house  to  God.'^  The  title  of  the 
tiiirtieth  Psalm  is^  ^' A  Psalm  or  song  at  the  dedication  of  the 
koose  of  David.'' 

The  Hindoos  never  occupy  a  new  house^  without  having 
Srftt  made  oflTerings  and  prayers  to  the  god  Pulliar  (GanesaJ 
for  protection  and  prosperity. 

Thoa  ihalt  not  destroy  the  trees  tliereof  by  forcing  an  axe  against  them  : 
for  thou  may  est  eat  of  them. — Verse  19. 

'  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Orientals  have  a 
great  aversion  to  cut  down  any  tree  which  bears  fruity  when 
iC  is  known  that  they  principally  live  on  vegetable  produc- 
tions? Ask  a  man  to  cut  down  a  cocoa-nut  or  palmirah  tree^ 
and  be  will  say,  (except  when  in  want^  or  to  oblige  some 
great  person,)  "What!  destroy  that  which  gives  me  food? 
from  which  I  have  thatch  for  my  house,  to  defend  me  from 
the  sun  and  the  rain?  which  gives  mc  oil  for  my  lamp,  a  ladle 
for  my  kitchen,  and  charcoal  for  my  fire?  from  which  I  have 
sugar  for  my  board,  baskets  for  my  fruits,  a  bucket  for  my 
well,  a  mat  for  my  bed,  a  pouch  for  my  betel-leaf,  leaves  for 
my  booksi,  a  fence  for  my  yard,  and  a  broom  for  my  house? 
Destroy  such  a  tree?  Go  to  some  needy  wretch  who  has 
pledged  his  last  jewel,  and  who  is  anxious  to  eat  his  last 
meal.'^ 


CHAP.    XXI. 

And  all  the  elders  of  that  city,  that  are  next  unto  the  slain  man,  shall 
wash  their  hands  over  tiie  heifer  that  is  beheaded  in  the  valley. — 
Verse  6.    See  Matt,  xxvii.  24. 

When  a  great  man  refuses  to  grant  a  favour  to  a  friend  or 
relation,  the  latter  asks,  "What !  are  you  going  to  wash  your 
hands  of  me?^'  "Ah!  he  has  washed  his  hands  of  all  his 
relations  ;'^  which  means,  he  will  not  have  any  thing  more  to 
do  with  them ;  he  is  entirely  free,  and  will  not  be  accountable 
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for  them.     Hence  the  Tamul  pi'overb,   Avon  elldtilum  kai 
kaluvi  nitkerdn ;  that  is,  "  He  has  washed  his  hands  of  all." 

Then  thou  shall  bring  her  home  to  thine  house ;  and  she  shall  shave  her 
head,  and  pare  her  nails ;  and  she  shall  put  the  raiment  of  her  cap- 
tivity from  off  her,  and  shall  remain  in  thine  house,  and  bewul  her 
father  and  her  mother  a  full  month. — ^Verses  12,  13. 

The  margin  has,  instead  of  pare  her  nails,  "  or  suffer  to 
grow ;"  which  is,  I  doubt  not,  the  true  meaning.  This  woman 
was  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  about  to  become  the  wife  of 
the  man  who  had  taken  her  captive.  Having  thus  been  taken 
from  her  native  land,  having  had  to  leave  her  earUest  and 
dearest  connexions,  and  being  now  about  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy,  she  would  naturally  be  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow.  To  acquire  a  better  view  of  her  state^ 
let  any  woman  consider  herself  in  similar  circumstances.  She 
accompanies  her  husband  or  father  to  the  battle.  The  enemy 
becomes  victorious,  and  she  is  carried  off  by  the  hand  of  a 
ruthless  stranger,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  his  desires.  Poig- 
nant indeed  would  be  the  grief  of  her  spirit. 

The  poor  captive  was  to  ''shave  her  head"  in  token  of  her 
distress,  which  is  a  custom  in  all  parts  of  the  East  at  this  day. 
(See  Jer.  vii.  29.)  A  son  on  the  death  of  his  father,  or  a 
woman  on  the  decease  of  her  husband,  has  the  head  shaved 
in  token  of  sorrow.  To  shave  the  head,  also,  is  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  females  for  certain  crimes.  The  fair  captive,  then^ 
as  a  sign  of  her  misery,  was  to  shave  her  head,  because  her 
father  or  brother  was  among  the  slain,  or  in  consequence  of 
herself  having  become  a  prisoner  of  war.  Her  sorrow  was 
thus  manifested ;  and  it  was  a  token  of  her  submission,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  chief  Antanguin.  See  the  note  below,  and 
Job  i.  20.*  See  also  the  remarks  on  2  Chron.  xvi.  14;  Isai. 
vii.  20 ;  xviii.  2. 

*  £Uis,  in  his  ''  Poljmesian  Researches,**  says,  ^*  We  obserred  many  of  the 
people  at  this  place  with  their  hair  either  cut,  or  shaved  dose,  on  both  sides  of 
their  heads,  while  it  was  left  very  long  in  the  middle,  from  the  forehead  to  the 
back  of  the  head.  On  our  inquiring  the  reason  of  this,  they  informed  us,  that, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  they  had  cut  their  hair  in  the  manner 
we  perceived,  on  accouut  of  their  chief,  who  had  been  sick,  and  who  they  had 
heard  was  dead.**  The  missionary  Young,  in  Africa,  says,  under  date  Feb.  10th, 
1828,  **  Since  the  deatli  of  Islambie,  a  chief,  almost  all  the  people  of  this  tribe, 
both  small  and  great,  have  shaved  their  heads,  which  is  a  custom  among  them 
when  any  of  their  great  chiefs  die.*'   Copland,  also,  in  his  history  of  Madagascar, 
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But  this  poor  woman  was  to  staffer  her  nails  to  grow,  as  an 
additional  emblem  of  her  distress.  That  it  does  not  mean  she 
was  to  '*  YARE  her  uails/^  as  the  text  has  it^  is  established  by 
the  custom  in  the  East^  of  allowing  them  to  grow  when  in 
sorrow.  The  marginal  reading  here  again  will  be  perceived 
to  be  the  true  one.  When  people^  either  in  the  diurch  or 
state^  are  performing  penance^  are  devotees^  or  are  in  cap- 
tiTity^  under  disgrace^  or  in  prison^  they  suffer  their  nails  to 
grow;  and  the  nails  of  some  may  be  seen^  as  were  those  of  the 
monarch  of  Babylon  in  his  sorrow^  ''like  birds'  claws/'  lite- 
rally folding  round  the  ends  of  the  fingers^  or  shooting  through 
the  badu  of  their  hands. 

But  when  men  fast^  which  is  sometimes  done  for  one  or* 
two  yean,*  or  when  husbands  fast  during  their  wives'  first 
-pregnancyj  they  suffer  their  nails  to  grow;   also  a  female^ 
when  in  sorrow  from  other  causes^  does  not  ''pare  her  nails'' 
until  she  has  performed  the  ceremony  called  Antherette.f 

If  thou  hang  him  on  a  tree,  his  body  shall  not  remain  all  night  npon  the 
tree ;  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  bury  him  that  day.— Verses  22,  23. 

An  Englishman  is  astonished  in  the  East^  to  see  how  soon 
after  dea&  the  tx)rpse  is  buried.  Hence,  a  new  comer,  on 
healing  of  the  death  of  a  servant,  or  native  officer,  who  died 
in  the  mornings  and  who  is  to  be  interred  in  the  evening,  is 
almoet  disposed  to  interfere  with  what  is  to  him  apparently  a 
barbarous  practice.  When  the  cholera  prevails,  it  is  truly 
appalliDg  to  see  a  man  in  one  hoiu*  in  health,  and  the  next 

••7%  ^In  mounung  for  the  dead,  the  Madagasses  shave  their  heads."  ^'  The 
chief  Antanguin  came  to  the  camp  with  his  head  and  beard  shaved,  in  token 
of  f  ubmission.'* 

Dr.  Finlayion,  in  his  '<  Mission  to  Siam  and  Cochin  China,'*  says,  at  the 
death  of  a  king,  '^  all  ranks,  and  both  sexes,  shave  the  head  ;  and  this  ceremony 
ii  repeated  a  third  time.**  Porcet,  also,  in  his  ^'  Journey  to  Abyssinia,**  says, 
on  tlie  death  of  *'  Prince  Basilius,  all  persons  mourned,  which  is  performed  by 
shaving  the  head.'*  Capt  Harkness,  M.R.A.S.,  in  his  account  of  the  <<  singular 
nee  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,"  says,  <<  As  a  mark  of  mourning,  all  the  family  cut 
their  hair  more  or  less,  according  to  the  sex  or  degree  of  the  deceased."  (P.  97.) 
The  Greeks  did  the  same  thing.  The  aboriginal  females  of  Brazil  cut  off  their 
hair  in  mourning.    (Southet's  '<  Brazil,"  vol.  i.,  p.  249.) 

•  That  is,  they  eat  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

f  Amongst  the  Circassians,  when  a  person  is  sick,  "  the  relations  go  into 
mourning ;  that  is,  they  cease  from  all  labour ;  they  neither  wash  their  hands  nor 
fjace ;  they  do  not  cut  their  nails.^* — "  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,**  p.  109. 
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carried  to  his  long  home.     The  reason  assigned  for  this  haste 
is  the  heat  of  the  climate. 


CHAP.    XXV. 
Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com. — Verse  4. 

The  custom  of  thrashing  com  by  the  trampling  of  bullocks 
still  prevails  in  the  East.  The  floor  is  made  in  the  open  air, 
of  cows^  dung  and  clay.  In  its  centre  a  post  is  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  the  corn  is  placed  in  order  around  it ;  and 
the  bullocks,  being  fastened  to4he  post,  begin  to  move  in  the 
circle,  enjoying  themselves,  as  they  work,  by  eating  the  com. 

Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag  divers  weights,  a  great  and  a  small.— 

Verse  13, 

The  prophet  Micah  also  speaks  of  '^  the  bag  of  deceitful 
weights.*' 

As  in  former  times,  so  now,  much  of  the  business  in  the 
East  is  transacted  by  travelling  merchants.  All  kinds  of 
spices,  and  other  articles,  are  taken  from  one  villtfge  to 
another  by  the  Moors,  who  are,  in  those  regions,  what  the 
Jews  are  in  the  West.  The  pedlaj*  comes  to  your  door,  and 
vociferates  the  names  of  his  wares;  and,  so  soon  as  he  catches 
your  eye,  begins  to  exhibit  his  very  cheap  and  valuable  ariU 
cles.  Have  you  agreed  as  to  the  price  ?  he  then  produces  the 
BAG  of  "divers  weights/'  and,  after  fumbling  some  time  in 
it,  he  draws  forth  the  weight  by  which  he  has  to  sell.  But, 
should  he  have  to  purchase  any  thing  of  you,  he  will  select  a 
heavier  weight.  The  man  who  is  not  cheated  by  this  trader, 
and  his  "  bag  of  divers  weights,'*  must  be  blessed  with  more 
keenness  than  most  of  his  fellows.* 


CHAP.    XXVI. 

The  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand  and  with 
an  out-stretched  arm. — ^Verse  8.    See  Deut.  iv.  34. 

When  a  man  stretches  out  his  arm,  it  shows  that  he  is 
not  afraid,  and  the  action  says  to  all  who  are  with  him,  "  Be 

*  Ooverament  has  done  a  great  deal  to  put  a  stop  to  these  impositioDS ;  but  in 
fonn^  times,  under  the  native  governments,  we  may  easily  imagine  what  was  the 
flate  of  the  case* 
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not  afinud/'  People  in  the  East^  for  the  sake  of  social  inter- 
oonraey  and  mutual  defence  from  wild  beasts  and  other  dan- 
gen,  usually  travel  in  companies.  These  parties  have  always 
a  head-man,  who  has  either  assumed  that  office^  or  who  has 
been  elected,  on  account  of  his  size  or  courage.  He  is  the 
first  to  cross  a  river,  to  rush  into  a  thicket,  or  face  the  foe. 
He  goes  before  the  party  with  a  fearless  step  and  aspect. 
Should  a  wild  beast  start  from  his  lair,  he  immediately 
stretches  forth  his  arm,  in  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees ; 
and  then,  giving  his  fingers  and  head  a  shake,  he  says,  with 
artoniahing  confidence,  to  all  around  him,  ''Fear  not.^^  It 
is  oommon  to  hear  travellers  in  the  evening,  in  talking  over 
the  dangers  of  their  journey  during  the  day,  say,  ''Ah  I  when 
I  saw  the  tiger,  how  much  I  was  a&aid !  but  so  soon  as  Kan- 
dan  stretched  out  his  arm,  I  was  filled  with  courage.^^ 

In  a  native  vessel  at  sea,  should  the  passengers  become 
afindd,  the  captain,  or  some  other  influential  person,  stretches 
forth  his  arm,  which  says  to  all,  Pia-paddtha,  "Fear  net.^' 
Thus,  in  their  distress,  should  no  one  do  this,  they  say,  "  Alas ! 
alas !  no  one  stretches  forth  his  arm.'' 

But  this  motion,  also,  is  equivalent  to  a  solemn  promise ; 
and  in  almost  every  bazaar  or  market,  traders  may  be  seen 
stretching  forth  the  arm,  to  show  they  will  abide  by  the  bar- 
gain. A  friend  saying  to  another,  "  Believe  not  that  fellow, 
his  promises  may  be  written  in  water;"  the  reply  will  be, 
"  He  win  not  deceive,  because  he  gave  the  a-pi-attam.'^  *  Thus 
did  the  Lord  Jehovah  cheer  and  guide  his  people  Israel  &om 
the  land  of  their  captivity,  through  the  sea  and  the  wilderness, 
to  the  Jand  of  promise.     See  the  observations  on  Gen.  xiv.  22. 


CHAP.    XXVII. 

Caned  be^the  man  that  maketh  any  graven  or  molten  image. — Verse  15. 

The  images  of  the  Hindoos  are  generally  made  of  copper  or 
stone,  but  some  are  of  silver  or  gold.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  out 
the  diflFerence  betwixt  the  graven  and  molten  image ;  except 
the  first  be  thought  to  mean  "  that  which  has  been  produced 

•  From  a,  the  negative,  ^as  in  Greek,)  piam,  "  fear,"  and  attain^  "  the  hand  ;*' 
thm  if  *<  the  hand  without  doubt  or  fear.** 
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by  the  chisel  from  stone ;  ^^  and  the  second^  '^  that  which  has 
been  cast  in  a  mould  by  the  action  of  fire."  All  these 
images^  however,  have  to  be  graven,  or  filed,  before  they  are 
consecrated.* 

Cursed  be  he  that  removeih  his  neighbour's  landmark. — ^Verse  17. 
See  Job  xxiv.  2. 

Fields  in  the  East  have  not  fences  or  hedges,  as  in  England, 
but  a  ridge,  a  stone,  or  a  post ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  encroach  on  the  property  of  another.  Should 
a  man  not  be  very  careful,  his  neighbour  will  take  away  a 
little  every  year,  and  continue  to  ptLsh  his  ridge  into  the  other's 
ground.  Disputes  of  the  most  serious  nature  often  occur  on 
this  account,  and  demand  the  greatest  diligence  and  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

An  injured  man  repeats  to  his  aggressor  the  proverb,  ''  The 
serpent  shall  bite  him  who  steps  over  the  ridge,''  that  is,  him 
wte  goes  beyond  the  landmark. 


CHAP.    XXVIII. 

Blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  field. — 

Verse  3. 

Benedictions  similar  to  these  are  pronounced  by  a  fiather  or 
a  priest,  on  a  youthful  couple,  or  when  a  man  13  about  to  enter 
on  a  new  employment.  ''Thy  fields  shall  give  thee  rice,  and 
thy  gardens  fruits.  Thy  house  shall  be  established,  and  thy 
trade  shall  prosper.'' 

Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  and 
the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  the  increase  of  thy  kme,  and  Uie  flocks  of 
thy  sheep. — Verse  4. 

The  word  pallam,  which  signifies  ''fruit,"  has  always  a  pre- 
fix, to  show  what  kind  of  firuit  is  meant ;  thus,  muniherd-paliam 
signifies  "grape-fruit;"  mam-pallam,  mango-fruit;  vo/t-joailam, 
"  plantain-fruit." 

Children  are  also  called  "  fruit,"  having  only  the  prefix  puUi, 
"child,"  which  at  once  shows  what  kind  is  meant.     A  father 

*  Images  made  of  stone  are  never  taken  out  in  procession.  That  of  the  lAngam 
is  generally  made  of  black  granite. 
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pkying  with  his  children^  exclaims :  '' Ah  !  what  kind  of  fruit 
is  BO  pleasant  as  puttupallam,  '  child-fiiiit ?'"  A  mother 
lamenting  the  death  of  her  infant^  cries  out :  *'  Alas  !  alas ! 
my  womb-fruit  is  gone;  my  child-finit  is  torn  from  me  !^' 
The  riddle^  "The  fruit  without  a  kernel :  what  fruit  is  that?'' 
refers  to  the  fruit  of  the  womb.  Brahmins^  in  blessing  their 
foflowerSy  say,  "  The  blessings  of  children  are  yours.''  The 
Sanyasi,  in  giving  a  female  the  holy  ashes,  says  aloud,  "You 
will  bring  forth  a  male  child." 

When  a  youth  pays  reverence  to  the  priest  by  touching 
his  feet,  ^e  words  of  this  verse  are  often  literally  pronounced 
over  him. 

Blessed  shaU  be  thy  basket,  and  thy  store." — Verse  5.    According  to 
the  Hebrew,  dauffh  or  kneading  trough. 

Eastern  farmers  have  large  baskets  made  of  palmirah- 
leaves,  or  other  materials,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their 
grain :  they  will  contain  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  parrahs.  These  baskets,  then,  were  to  be  blessed; 
they  were  not  to  be  injured  by  animals,  nor  robbed  by  man. 
But  com  is  also  kept  in  a  store  which  is  made  of  sticks  and 
day,  in  a  circular  form.  This  Uttle  building  is  always  ele- 
vated, to  keep  the  grain  from  the  damp>  and  is  situated  near 
the  house. 

When  beggars  have  been  relieved,  they  often  say,  "  Ah ! 
may  the  place  where  you  make  ready  your  food  ever  be 
blessed  I  '^  "  May  the  rice-pot  ever  prosper  !  "  Thus,  that 
which  corresponds  with  the  '^  kneading-trough "  of  the 
Hebrews,  has  also  its  benediction. 

Blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest  in,  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be 
.  when  thou  goest  out. — ^Verse  6. 

This  blessing  is  especially  pronounced  on  those  who  live 
by  travelling  with  their  wares,  or  on  those  who  go  to  sea. 
An  aged  man  says  to  a  person  who  is  taking  leave  of  him, 
"  In  departing,  blessings  will  go  with  you ;  and  in  returning, 
they  wUl  accompany  you." 

The  Lord  shall  make  theo  the  head,  and  not  the  tail.— Verse  13. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  declares :  ''The  Lord  will  cut  off  from 
Israel  head  and  tail;"  (Isai.  ix.   14;)    meaning,  no  doubt, 
those  who  were  high,  and  those  who  were  low. 
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It  is  amusiDg  to  hear  men  of  rank  in  the  East  speak  of 
their  dependents  as  tails.  Has  a  servant  not  obeyed  his 
master?  the  latter  asks,  ''Who  are  you?  are  you  the  head 
or  tail?'^  Should  a  person  begin  to  partake  of  food  before 
those  of  high  caste,  it  is  asked,  "  What !  is  the  tail  to  begin 
to  wag  before  the  head?''  A  husband,  when  angry  with  his 
wife,  inquires,  "What  are  you?  are  you  the  head  or  the  tail?" 

The  Lord  will  smite  thee  with  the  itch. — ^Verse  27. 

This  complaint  is  far  more  common,  and  more  formidable, 
than  it  is  in  Great  Britain.  Those  who  live  on  bad  food,  or 
reside  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp,  are  the  most  subject  to  it. 
See  the  poor  object,  who  suflfers  from  it,  with  a  small  piece  of 
doth  round  his  loins,  a  staff  in  his  hand,  his  body,  ''firom  the 
sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown,"  literally  covered  with  sores  ! 
He  has  an  imploring,  piteous  look,  a  weak,  tremulous  voice ; 
and  bows  to  the  earth  to  excite  your  charity. 

Thou  8halt  betroth  a  wife,  and  another  man  shall  lie  with  her :  thou 
shalt  build  an  house,  and  thou  shalt  not  dwell  therein :  thou  shalt 
plant  a  vineyard,  and  shalt  not  gather  the  grapes  thereof — ^Verse  90. 

All  these  terrible  denunciations  (except  the  last)  are  in 
common  use  amongst  the  Hindoos.  The  youth  who  is  be- 
trothed to  a  young  female  considers  her  as  his  wife;  and 
should  another  gain  possession  of  her^  the  offence  will  be 
unpardonable.  It  is  one  of  the  curses  in  common  use  to  say, 
''  Thy  wife  shall  another  take  away.''  "  Your  wife  !  chee, 
chee,^*  "  Thy  gardens,  thy  fields,  thy  house,  will  soon  become 
as  charcoal." 


CHAP.    XXIX. 

Ye  have  seen  their  abominations,  and  their  idols. — Verse  17-    The 
Hebrew  has,  for  idoU^  **  dungy  gods !  ** 

Calmet  supposes  it  was  in  derision  that  Beel-Zebub,  or 
rather  Zebul,  was  called  the  "  god  of  ordure ; "  and  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  says  of  Baal-Zebul,  "the  dung-god,  a  title  expressive 
of  the  utmost  contempt." 

The  "dungy  gods"  here  alluded  to,  were  seen  by  the 
Israelites,  in  their  journey  from  Egypt,  among  "the  nations  " 
through  which  they  "passed."     The  question  is:  Are  we  to 
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understand  this  offensive  appellation  as  an  epithet  of  con- 
tempt ;  or  as  a  description  of  the  origin^  nature^  or  mode  of 
worship  of  the  idol? 

The  prophet  Malachi^  in  reproving  the  priests  for  their  idol- 
atry in  having  "married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god/' 
(MaL  ii.  11,)*  and  by  consequence,  no  doubt,  for  partaking 
with  the  people  in  their  ceremonies,  says,  ''I  will  corrupt  your 
seed,  and  spread  dung  upon  your  faces,  even  the  dung  of 
your  solemn  feasts/'    Why  say,  "  dung  of  solemn  feasts  ?  '* 

The  godPnlliar,  corresponding  with  the  Ganesa  of  Bengal, 
is,  for  all  domestic  offerings,  made  of  cows'  dung.f  In  every 
house,  when  ceremonies  are  performed,  whether  for  shaving 
the  child's  head  for  the  first  time,  giving  it  rice  or  a  name,  or 
teaching  it  the  alphabet  the  first  time,  or  for  a  great  variety  of 
other  objects,  an  image  made  of  cows'  dung  is  used.  Farmers 
before  they  plough  or  reap  their  fields,  soldiers  before  they  go 
to  battle,  merchants  before  they  enter  into  new  speculations, 
men  or  women  before  they  commence  new  engagements  or 
relations,  observe  the  same  ceremony. 

The  holy  ashes  used  by  the  Heathen  to  rub  their  foreheads 
and  bodies,  are  the  ashes  of  burnt  cows'  dung.  For  all  sacred 
and  purifying  purposes,  cows'  dung  is  used  to  smear  the  floor 
of  the  temple,  house,  or  place  of  ceremony.  Men  of  high 
caste  have  the  place  where  they  sit,  while  eating,  smeared  in 
the  same  way,  to  remove  the  defilement  and  sanctify  the 
place.  When  the  corpse  has  been  taken  firom  a  house,  the 
floor  is  also  smeared  for  a  similar  purpose. 

In  many  of  the  most  sacred  ceremonies,  a  composition  of 
the  following  articles  (all  from  the  cow)  are  regularly  used ; 
its  dung,  its  urine,  milk,  curds,  and  ffhee. 

The  Israelites  had  come  from  Egypt,  where  the  apis,  or 

•  The  marginal  refeience  to  Ezra  ix.  1,  2,  shows  what  is  meant  by  being 
married  to  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god.  <<The  people  of  Israel,  and  the 
priests,  and  the  Leyltes,  have  not  separated  themselves  from  the  people  of  the 
la«H»^  doing  according  to  their  abominations,  even  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Hittites, 
the  Perizzites,  the  Jebusites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Amorites.  For  they  have  taken  of  their  daughters  for  themselves,  and  for 
their  sons :  so  that  the  holy  seed  have  mingled  themselves  with  the  people  of 
those  lands.'* 

Here  then  we  find  the  Lcvitcs  and  others  had  literally  married  the  daughters 
of  a  "  strange  god,*'  and  joined  in  the  abominations  of  the  people. 

t  In  the  temples  he  is  made  of  brass  and  other  metals.  This  god  is  said  to 
have  come  from  the  ordure  of  the  goddess  Pflivati. 
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consecrated  bull,  was  worshipped ;  connected  with  which  all 
things  were  sacred;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact^  that  the 
children  of  the  patriarchs  did  imitate  the  idolaters  in  all  their 
abominations. 

The  whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone. — Verse  23. 

When  a  place  is  noted  for  being  unhealthy,  or  the  land 
very  unfruitful,  it  is  called  a  kenthaga poomy,  "a  place  or 
country  of  brimstone/'  Trincomalee,  and  some  other  places, 
have  gained  this  appellation,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  ste- 
rility of  the  soil. 


CHAP.   XXX. 

The  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth. — ^Verse  14. 
Does  a  person  pretend  that  he  cannot  understand  another, 
that  he  must  make  additional  inquiries?  it  will  be  said,  ''Do 
not  understand/  In  thy  mouth  are  the  words.''  Should  a 
child  at  school  be  troublesome  to  the  master,  he  will  peeviahly 
exclaim :  "  In  thy  mouth  are  the  words  ! "  meaning  that  the  in- 
quiry was  unnecessary,  that  the  subject  was  well  understood. 

I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  you. — Verse  19. 

In  solemn  oaths,  people  point  to  the  clouds,  to  the  earth, 
to  the  grass,  to  the  herbs,  to  the  trees,  as  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  what  they  have  said.  "  O  ye  clouds  above !  have  I 
not  said  the  truth  ?  Ah  I  well  do  you  know  it :  speak  to  this 
imbeliever."  ''Ah  I  these  trees  can  bear  testimony  to  my 
veracity." 

When  mariners  are  at  sea,  they  appeal  to  it,  or  to  Varuna 
the  god.  In  storms,  they  say  to  the  water,  "  O  mother  I  be 
calm." 


CHAP.    XXXII. 

My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  ndn ;  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as 
the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb. — ^Verse  2. 

Oriental  writers  often  speak  of  beautiful  language  as  drop- 
ping iqpon  the  hearers.  The  Hebrew  has,  for  prophesy,  in 
Micali  ii.  6,  "drop,"    The  same  word  is  used  for  drops  of 
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Tain,  for  tears,  or  for  the  dew  dropping  from  flowers.  When 
a  man  has  reoeived  consolation  from  another^  he  declares: 
"  Hia  words  were  like  rain  npon  the  scorched  com/f  Of  a 
beaatiful  speaker,  and  an  appropriate  subject,  it  is  said, 
''Ah!  hiB  speech  is  like  the  honey-rain,  npon  the  pandal 
bower  of.  sugar/' 

Their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children. — ^Verse  5. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is,  I  believe,  correct  in  supposing  this 
alindes  to  the  spot  which  idolaters  have  on  the  forehead,*  to 
show  what  deity  they  serve.  The  worshippers  of  Siva  have  a 
spot  on  the  brow,  in  a  line  with  the  nose,  made  of  the  ashes 
(^  cows'  dung.  The  followers  of  Yishnoo  have  yellow  marks, 
others  have  vermilion,  and  some  black. 

Afik  thy  fiatther,  and  he  will  shew  thee  ;  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell 
thee. — ^Verse  7. 

Language  of  this  description  is  often  used,  by  way  of  con- 
tempt, to  young  people,  or  to  those  who  make  great  preten- 
abns.  To  say  thus,  "  Go,  ask  the  aged ;  they  will  tell  thee ;'' 
has  a  surprising  effect  on  an  assuming  young  man. 

He  found  him  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness ;  he  kept  him  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye. — ^Verse  10.    See  Zech.  ii.  8. 

Wherever  wild  beasts  abound,  it  is  called  'Hhe  place  of 
howling J^  Thus  relations,  when  their  friends  are  on  a  jour- 
ney, say,  "Ah !  they  are  now  in  the  place  of  howling.'^  '^  My 
friend,  go  not  through  the  howling  desert." 

Precious  things  are  spoken  of  as  being  "the  apple  of  the 
eye"  Affectionate  husbands  say  to  their  wives.  En  kan 
muUi;  that  is,  "apple  of  my  eye."  Of  a  beloved  child,  in 
relation  to  his  parents,  it  is  said,  "  He  is  the  apple  of  their 
eye." 

Thou  art  waxen  iaX ;  thou  art  grown  thick ;  thou  art  covered  with  Al- 
ness.—Verse  15.    See  Job  xv.  27. 

This  does  not  appear  to  mean  that  Jeshurun  had  become 
fat  in  person,  but  fat  or  proud  in  spirit.  Thus,  of  people 
who  have  risen  from  obscurity,  and  who  conduct  themselves 
proudly,  it  is  said,  "  They  have  become  fat."     To  hear,  "how 

•  "Which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had 
receiTcd  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads."    (Rev.  xx.  4.) 
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fat  that  man  is  now/'  might  lead  a  stranger  to  suppose  it  was 
meant  literally ;  whereas  the  individual  alluded  to  may  be  as 
meagre  as  one  of  Pharaoh's  lean  cattle. 

When  he  seeth  that  their  power  is  gone. — Verse  36. 

The  Hebrew  has,  for  power,  their  "hand  is  gone/'  which 
agrees  exactly  with  the  Tamul  idea :  "  His  hand  is  now 
gone."  "  His  hand  fails."  "  The  strength  of  his  hand  is 
gone." 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood. — ^Verse  42. 

This  figure  of  speech  is  often  used  in  Hindoo  books ;  and 
heroes  are  made  to  •brag  concerning  the  foe:  *'My  sword 
shall  soon  be  matham  (drunk  or  mad)  with  his  blood." 


CHAP,  xxxiit. 

Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land,  for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the 
moon. — ^Verae  14. 

•  The  moon,  amongst  the  Hindoos,  is  spoken  of  in  the  mas- 
culine gender,  and  is  believed  to  have  a  most  favourable  influ- 
ence on  all  firuits  and  vegetables  used  by  man.  One  of  their 
proverbs  is :  '^  Whilst  the  sun  bums,  the  moon  cools."  From 
the  time  of  the  new  moon  to  its  becoming  full,  all  plants,  and 
all  kinds  of  young  grain,  are  said  to  gain  more  strength  than 
at  any  other  period.  In  places  where  the  young  rice-plants 
have  failed,  the  farmer  says,  ''  I  must  put  down  some  plants 
there  in  the  new  moon;"*  from  an  idea  that  they  will  derive 
much  nourishment  from  it.  Before  the  time  of  reaping,  it  is 
often  said,  "The  moon  will  bring  forth  the  ears."t 

In  the  Purana  it  is  written,  that  ''rain  is  produced  by  the 
moon ;  when  you  view  it,  say,  '  May  rain  be  produced ! ' "  The 
beams  of  the  moon  are  often  called  amutham,  "ambrosia;" 
and  people  who  have  had  the  fever  during  the  day,  or  those 
who  have  been  much  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  go  out- 
side, for  some  time  in  the  evening,  to  look  steadfastly  on  the 

*  Some  of  the  Orientals  think  the  sap  of  trees  rises  according  to  the  increase  or 
w  aning  of  the  moon, 
t  Not  the  "  Ilarvent-Moon.*'     The  reaping  time  is  in  February  and  March. 
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moon;  which,  they  say,  has  a  very  cooling  effect  on  the 
body.* 

The  people  of  the  East,  in  yery  remote  antiquity^  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  sea.  Thus, 
in  that  ancient  book,  the  Scanda  Purdna,  mention  is  made  of 
the  restoration  to  life  of  the  king  of  the  Assurs  by  the  supreme 
SiFB,  to  whom  he  had  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice.  When 
his  subjects  saw  him  alive  again,  they  "  cried  aloud,  '  Our  king 
is  come  I  our  Iting  is  come  !  ^  and  their  minds  swelling  like  the 
ocean  on  seeing  theJuU  moon,  they  shouted,  '  O  king !  prosper, 
prosper! '*' 

They  belieye  the  moon  causes  the  sea  to  flow  or  swell,  and 
that  the  sun  makes  it  ebb  or  subside.  See  the  observations 
on  Psalm  cxxi.  6. 

Though  a  few  of  the  following  extracts  may  excite  a  smile 
on  some  countenances ;  yet,  in  connexion  with  the  opinions  of 
antiquity  and  of  modem  days,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
philosophers  both  of  the  East  and  the  West,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  them  an  impartial  investigation.  In  ridding  ourselves 
of  some  of  the  crude  notions  of  the  dark  ages,  we  may  have 
too  hastily  rejected  others  of  their  dogmas,  which,  if  they 
cannot  demand  our  confldence,  may  at  least  excite  inquiry. 
Amidst  all  the  lumber  which  such  writers  as  Culpepper 
and  Sibley  have  accumulated,  some  truth  is  undoubtedly 
contained;  and  though  human  reason  may  not  always  be  able 
to  account  for  certain  facts,  yet,  their  existence  being  cognils- 
able  hy  the  senses,  they  call  for  our  candid  consideration. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  ^'Journey  to  the  Western  Islands," 
tells  us,  the  ''inhabitants  expect  better  crops  of  grain,  by 
sowing  their  seed  in  the  moon's  increased' 

''  Pease  and  beans  sown  during  the  increase,  do  run  more 
to  hawm  and  straw ;  and,  during  the  declension,  more  to  cod, 
according  to  the  common  consent  of  countrymen." — ^Tusseb 
Eedivivus. 

In  Montgomery  Martin's  "History  of  the  British  Colonies," 
we  have  the  following  account  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  : — 
"  In  considering  the  climate  of  tropical  countries,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  seems  to  be  entirely  overlooked :  and  surely, 
if  the  tides  of  the  vast  ocean  are  raised  from  their  fathomless 

*  Do  gardeners,  fknnen,  or  even  physicians,  pay  sufficient  attention  to  this 
circumstance  ? 
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bed  by  lunar  power,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  tliat  the  tides 
of  the  atmosphere   are  liable  to  a  similar  influence.    This 
much  is  certain,  that  in  the  low  lands  of  tropical  climates,  no 
attentive  observer  of  nature  will  fail  to  witness  the  power 
exercised  by  the  moon  over  the  seasons,  and  also  on  animal 
and  vegetable  nature.    As  regards  the  latter,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  there  are  thirteen  springs  and  thirteen  autumns,  in 
Demarara,  in  the  year;  for  so  many  times  does  the  sap  of 
trees  ascend  to  the  branches,  and  descend  to  the  roots.     For 
example  :    the   wallaba,   (a  resinous  tree,  common  in  the 
Demarara  woods,  somewhat  resembling  mahogany,)  if  cut 
down  in  the  dark,  a  few  days  before  the  new  moon,  is  one  of 
the  most  durable  woods  in  the  world  for  house-building,  &c. : 
in  that  state,  attempt  to  spUt  it,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
it  will  be  riven  in  the  most  jagged,  unequal  manner  that  can 
be  imagined.     Cut  down  another  wallaba,  that  grew  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  former,  at  full  moon,  and  the  tree  can  be 
easily  split  into  the  finest  smooth  shingles,  of  any  desired  thick- 
ness, or  into  staves  for  making  casks ;  but  if  in  this  state  it  be 
appUed  to  house-building,  it  speedily  decays.   Again :  bamboos, 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  are  sometimes  used  for  paling,  &c. ;  if 
cut  at  the  dark  moon,  they  wiU  endure  for  ten  or  twelve  years ; 
if  at  full  moon,  they  will  be  rotten  in  two  or  three  years : 
thus  it  is  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  forest  trees.     Of  the 
effects  of  the  moon  on  animal  life,  very  many  instances  could 
be  cited.     I  have  seen  in  Africa  the  newly-littered  young 
perish  in  a  few  hours,  at  the  mother's  side,  if  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  full  moon ;  fish  become  rapidly  putrid;  and  meat, 
if  left  exposed,  incurable,  or  unpreservable  by  salt.     The 
mariner,  heedlessly  sleeping  on  deck,  becomes  afficted  with 
nyctolopia,  or  'night-bUndness,'  at  times  the  face  hideously 
swollen,  if  exposed,  during  sleep,  to  the  moon's  rays;  the 
maniac's  paroxysms  renewed,  with  fearful  vigour,  at  the  full 
and  change ;   and  the  cold,  damp  chill  of  the  ague  super- 
vening on  the  ascendancy  of  this  apparently  mild  yet  powerful 
luminary.     Let  her  influence  over  this  earth  be  studied :  it  is 
more  powerful  than  is  generally  known." 

I  will  only  add,  that  though  the  moon  may  have  more  influ- 
ence over  vegetation,  and  on  the  rising  and  fSsdliJ^  of  the  sap, 
in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates,  it  is  well  worth  the 
experiment,  to  try  whether  the  sap  is  not  regulated  in  this 
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ciNUiLry  by  the  rising  or  waning  of  the  moon ;  and  whether 
the  drff'fvi  may  not  be  thus  accounted  for.  Let  a  hole  be 
bored  in  a  tree  which  produces  the  most  sap,  or  in  the  oak, 
and  inaeit  a  small  glass  tube  and  a  vessel  to  receive  it ;  and 
see  whether  the  moisture  does  not  vary  according  to  the  age 
of  the  moon.  It  might  be  well  also  to  ascertain  whether  the 
quantity  does  not  change  with  the  months,  which  might  be 
proved  by  tapping  twelve  trees  of  the  same  kind,  one  in 
every  successive  month. 


JOSHUA. 


CHAP.    II. 


Ai  iMm  as  we  had  heard  these  things,  our  hearts  did  melt,  neither  did 
there  remain  any  more  courage  in  any  man. — Verse  11. 

In  the  book  called  Scanda  Purdna,  it  is  said,  that  Sooran, 
the  demi-god,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Assurs,  inquired  of 
Vdle,  their  Gkwroo  :  ^^  What  is  your  object  in  coming  hither? 
My  very  bones  melt,  so  that  I  am  not  myself;  my  whole  mind 
is  fixed  on  you :  my  feet  cannot  urge  me  forward.'' 

Thou  ahalt  hind  this  line  of  scarlet  thread  in  the  window  which  thou 
didst  let  us  down  by. — ^Verse  18. 

The  scarlet  thread,  in  this  instance,  might  be  nothing  more 
than  a  sign:  it  is,  bowever,  sacred  among  the  Hindoos. 
When  the  devotees  hear  the  history  of  the  god  Pulliar,  which 
takes  up  twenty-one  days,  a  scarlet  thread  is  tied  round  the 
right  arm,  which  shows  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  sacred 
duty,  and  that  during  that  period  ''they  will  not  commit  sin.'' 
When  the  priest  whispers  the  ubaiheasam  in  the  ear  of  a 
youth,  the  thread  is  tied  in  the  same  way,  to  denote  the  same 
thing.  On  the  day  of  marriage,  the  scarlet  thread  is  bound 
round  the  right  wrist,  but  is  taken  oflf  on  the  fourth  day. 
When  a  person  learns  to  fence,  or  goes  into  battle,  the  thread 
is  fixed  round  the  right  arm  or  right  ankle.  The  priest  also 
sometimes  binds  it  round  the  wrist  of  a  person  in  the  article 
of  death.    It  is  called  kapu,  which  signifies  ''guard  or  pro- 

K  2 
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tector;^^  and  is  applied  also^  in  the  same  sense^  to  bracelets, 
armlets,  or  anklets.  A  person  having  on  the  scarlet  thread, 
will  not  be  interrupted ;  and  during  the  period,  he  will  neither 
shave  nor  bathe,  and  will  endeavour  to  be  very  moral.  See 
Gen.  xxxviii.  28. 


CHAP.    VI. 

The  seventh  day  ye  shall  compass  the  city  seven  times,  and  the  priests 
shall  blow  with  the  trumpets. — Verse  4. 

No  heathen  priest  would  blow  a  trumpet,  or  any  other  wind 
instrument,  as  that  service  is  performed  by  a  particular  caste. 
If  a  priest  touch  any  thing  with  his  Ups  which  has  been  near 
the  mouth  of  another,  he  is  at  once  rendered  unclean. 

For  the  sacrifice  of  the  yagam,  seven  priests  are  especially 
required.  A  man  who  has  been  long  absent  from  his  temple, 
goes  round  it,  on  his  return,  seven  times  from  the  left  to  the 
right.  When  devotees  have  a  particular  favour  to  ask  of  the 
gods,  they  walk  round  three  or  seven  times,  with  their  hands 
clasped  before  them. 


CHAP.    VII. 

And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to  the  earth  upon  his  &ce  before 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  until  the  even-tide,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel, 
and  put  dust  upon  their  heads. — ^Verse  6.    See  Job  ii.  12. 

Joshua  and  the  elders  of  Israel  were  in  great  distress,  be- 
cause they  had  been  defeated  by  the  men  of  Ai,  and  because 
they  saw  in  that  a  token  of  the  divine  displeasure.  They 
therefore  feU  prostrate  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  put 
dust  on  their  heads  as  an  emblem  of  their  sorrow.  See 
1  Sam.  iv.  12;  2  Sam.  i.  2;  Neh.  ix.  1. 

How  often  is  the  mind  affectingly  thrown  back  on  this 
ancient  custom,  by  similar  scenes  at  this  day  I  See  the  poor 
object,  bereft  of  wife,  children,  property,  friends,  or  suffering 
under  some  deep  aflSiction  of  body !  He  sits  on  the  ground, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  downwards,  a  dirty  rag  round  his  loins,  his 
arms  folded,  his  jewels  laid  aside,  his  hair  dishevelled  and 
covered  with  dust ;  and,  bitterly  bemoaning  his  condition^  he 
^xdaims,  /yoY  iyo  !  iyo  !—"  Alas  !  alas !  ahis ! '' 
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CHAP.    IX. 


T«ike  TietiMlB  with  yon  for  the  journey. — ^Verse  11.    The  Hebrew  has, 
for  wUhyaUy  "  in  the  hand." 

When  people  are  directed  to  take  any  thing  with  tliem^  it 
is  always  said^  Un-kaika,  "  In  your  hand  take." 


CHAP.    X. 

Son,  stand  thon  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and  thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon. — ^Verse  12.    See  Hab.  iii.  11. 

In  the  Scanda  Purdna  it  is  recorded  of  the  demi-god 
Sooran,  that  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  he 
''  was  plunged  into  a  sea  of  grief;  he  fell  from  his  throne  on  the 
earthy  and  cried  out  like  the  roaring  of  thunder.  The  earth 
and  the  sea  began  to  quake,  the  infernal  Yama  trembled,  the 
god  of  fire  was  bereft  of  power,  the  god  of  wind  was  troubled, 
and  the  sun  and  moon  ran  off  astounded  at  the  scene." 

When  the  sun  stood  still  over  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  over 
Ajalon,  a  great  battle  was  being  fought  betwixt  five  kings  on 
the  one  side,  and  Joshua  and  the  Gibeonites  on  the  other. 

In  the  book  called  Pdratham,  there  is  an  account  of  a  battle 
which  was  fought  betwixt  five  princes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
one  hundred  on  the  other ;  on  which  occasion  the  Ught  of  the 
sun  was  concealed,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  one  party 
to  conquer  the  other. 

"In  the  regions  of  Attanap-Oor  lived  two  kings,  who  were 
brothers.  The  one  had  one  hundred  sons,  but  the  other  had 
only  five.  He  with  the  large  family,  finding  great  diflSculty 
in  providing  for  them,  wickedly  endeavoured  to  despoil  his 
brother  and  five  children,  in  order  that  his  own  sons  might 
reign  in  their  stead.  Alter  many  false  accusations,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  a  quarrel,  a  relation  of  the  one  hundred 
princes  slew  one  of  their  five  cousins.  The  father,  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  became  enraged,  and  said,  '  Before  the 
morrow's  sun  shall  set,  I  will  slay  the  murderer,  or  cast  myself 
into  the  fire.'  The  message  being  sent  to  the  offenders,  they 
prepared  for  the  contest.  The  murderer  was  a  giant,  being 
four  cubits  taller  than  the  rest  of  his  fellows ;  and  therefore 
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would  be  easily  distingaished  by  the  bereaved  fiitiher^  who 
would  forthwith  direct  all  his  energies  against  him.  They 
therefore^  after  due  consultation^  resolved  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  four  cubits  deep^  and  cause  the  giant  to  stand  in  it^  so 
that  he  might  not  be  distinguished  from  the  rest.  The  day 
came  on  which  the  father  was  either  to  kill  the  murderer,  or 
cast  himself  into  the  fire ;  his  vow  had  gone  forth,  and  either 
the  one  or  the  other  must  be  accomplished.  The  contest 
began,  and  long  was  it  continued;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  giant  could  not  be  found  out.  The  case  became  desperate; 
for  the  princes  had  not  only  lost  a  brother,  but  had  the  melan- 
choly prospect  of  losing  their  beloved  father,  whose  vow  could 
not  be  broken.  At  that  time  the  god  Vishnoo,  in  his  incar- 
nation of  Chrishna,  knowing  their  cause  was  a  just  one,  took 
his  shield  and  placed  it  before  the  sun,  which  caused  instant 
darkness.  The  one  hundred  princes  and  the  giant,  thinking 
the  sun  had  set,  said,  '  The  old  man  has  not  accomplished  his 
purpose;  let  us  now  go  see  him  bium  himself;'  and  came 
with  triumph  to  the  scene;  when  in  a  moment  the  four  brothers 
arose  and  dispatched  the  giant  on  the  spot.  Then  the  one 
hundred  princes  began  to  abuse  the  father  and  his  four  sons, 
saying,  'The  vow  was  to  kill  him  before  the  sun  went  down, 
but  you  have  broken  it ; '  they  then  greatly  reriled  them,  and 
were  about  to  slay  them,  when  the  god  took  off  his  shield  fr^m 
the  sun,  and  showed  the  full  blaze  of  day.  The  favoured  ones 
then  slew  the  one  hundred  princes,  took  their  cities,  and  made 
the  inhabitants  their  slaves." 

Pursue  after  your  enemies,  and  smite  the  hindmost. — ^Verse  19.    The 
Hebrew  has,  for  smite  the  hindmost,  **  cut  off  the  tail." 

Servants,  dependents,  or  courtiers,  always  follow  their 
superiors.  Should  one  of  them  cease  to  serve  or  follow  his 
master  or  patron,  having  gained  his  purpose,*  another,  on 
seeing  this,  asks,  "Where  is  your  tail?''  "The  tail  has  been 
long  in  my  way,  I  have  cut  it  off.'' 

None  moved  his  tong:ue  against  any  of  the  children  of  IsraeL — Verse  21. 

Wlien  a  person  speaks  of  the  fear  to  which  his  enemy  is 

reduced,  he  aa}^,  "  Ah  !  he  dares  not  now  to  shake  his  tongue 

*  A  man  wishing  to  obtain  a  favour  of  a  great  man,  wiU  fbUow  him  for  days 
•r  we«ki  aa  a  dqiendent,  stooping  to  the  most  humble  offices  tin  he  shall  hats 
gaintd  hts  end. 
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agvnst  me/^    *^  He  hurt  you  !  the  fellow  will  not  shake  his 
tongue  against  you/' 

Pvi  jrmir  feet  upon  the  necks  of  these  kings. — Verse  24. 

This,  in  the  East,  is  a  favourite  way  of  triumphing  over  a 
fallen  foe.  In  the  history  of  the  battles  of  the  gods  or  giants, 
particular  mention  is  made  of  the  closing  scene, — how  the 
conquerors  went  and  trampled  on  their  enemies. 

When  people  are  disputing,  should  one  be  a  little  pressed, 
and  the  other  begin  to  triumph,  the  former  will  say,  "  I  will 
tread  upon  thy  neck,  and  after  that  beat  thee/'  A  low-caste 
man  insulting  one  who  is  high,  is  sure  to  hear  some  one  say 
to  the  offended  individual,  "Put  your  feet  on  his  neck.'* 
See  the  remarks  on  Isai.  xviii.  2,  7. 


CHAP.    XXIII. 

Nttther  moke  mentioii  of  the  name  of  their  gods,  nor  cause  to  swear  by 
them. — Verse  7.    See  Jer.  xii.  16. 


The  Heathen,  when  accused  of  a  crime,  or  when  making  a 
solemn  promise,  swear  by  their  gods.  Swa-Ane,  "  By  Siva/' 
is  very  binding  upon  his  followers. 

They  shall  be  thorns  in  your  eyes. — ^Verse  13. 

"What!*'  says  a  wife  to  her  angry  husband,  "am  I  a 
thorn  in  your  eyes  ?  "  "  Alas !  alas !  he  has  seen  another ;  I 
am  now  a  thorn  in  his  eyes.''  '^  Were  I  not  a  thorn  in  his 
eyes,  his  anger  would  not  bum  so  long."  ''  My  old  friend 
Tamban  never  looks  at  my  house  now,  because  it  gives  thorns 
to  his  eyes/' 

CHAP.    XXIV. 

The  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  of  Israel  brought  up  out  of 
Egypt,  buried  they  in  Shechem. — Verse  32. 

The  bodies  of  nearly  all  respectable  Hindoos  are  burned 
after  death.  Should  a  person  of  rank  die  in  a  place  too  far 
off  to  bring  his  body  home,  then  the  bones  and  ashes  which 
remain  on  the  funeral  pile  will  be  put  in  a  new  earthen  vessel. 
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and  taken  to  his  iGriends,  in  order  to  be  buried  in  a  sacred 
place.  But  those  whose  relations  can  afford  it,  take  the  cal- 
cined bones,  and  throw  them  into  the  Granges,  to  secure, 
with  certainty,  their  future  happiness.  See  the  observations 
on  Amos  vi.  10, 


JUDGES. 


CHAP.  I. 


Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having  their  thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut 
off,  gathered  their  meat  under  my  table. — Verse  7.  The  Hebrew 
has,  "  the  thumbs  of  their  hands  and  of  their  feet." 

The  Hindoos  call  the  thumb  the  peria-viril,  "  the  great 
finger  of  the  hand,^^  and  the  large  toe  is  named  '^  the  great 
finger  of  the  foot.'^ 

This  punishment  was  exceedingly  common  in  ancient 
times,  and  was  inflicted  principally  on  those  who  had  with 
their  hands  and  their  feet  committed  some  flagrant  offence.'*' 
Thus,  those  convicted  of  forgery,  or  numerous  thefts,  had 
their  thumbs  cut  off.  The  practice  is  abolished;  but  its 
memory  will  remain,  as  it  is  now  one  of  the  scare-crows  of 
the  nursery  and  domestic  life :  "  If  you  steal  any  more,  I  will 
cut  off  your  thumbs."  "  Let  me  find  out  the  thief,  and  I 
Tfill  soon  have  his  thumbs.'* 


CHAP.    III. 

Ehud  put  forth  his  left  hand,  and  took  the  dagger  from  his  right 
thigh.— Verse  21. 

This  may  appear  an  inconvenient  and  strange  place  for 
the  dagger :  but  the  Malays,  and  others,  generally  carry  the 
kreese,  which  in  shape  is  like  the  sickle,  though  much  smaller, 
concealed  under    the    waist-cloth,   an  equally  inconvenient 

*  Nearly  all  dangers  and  afflictions  are  believed  to  proceed  from,  or  dcATe  to, 
the  hands  or  the  feet  Thus,  the  feet  must  in  some  way  or  other  move  for  the 
accomplishment  of  evil,  and  the  hands  will  have  their  part  to  perform.  In  coo- 
seguence  of  this,  a  father,  in  blessing  his  children,  or  a  priest  the  people^  lays, 
"  May  God  keep  your  hands  and  your  feet ! "  "  Ah  !  my  child,  may  the  gods 
Jcecp  thy  hands  and  feet  from  evil !  ♦♦ 
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plaoe;  or  under  the  kerchief^  or  turban,  round  the  back  of 
the  head.  A  small  kreese  may  also  be  concealed  in  the  long 
hair.* 


CHAP.    IV. 

He  hid  nine  handled  chariots  of  iron. — Verse  3.    See  Joshua  xviii. 
1%  18 ;  Judges  i.  19. 

From  the  ancient  writings  of  this  people,  it  is  evident,  that 
kmgs  and  heroes  often  fought  in  chariots  of  iron,  or  of  other 
metd.  Some  of  those  cars  are  said  to  have  been  lai^ 
enough  to  accommodate  fiffy  warriors.  As  may  be  supposed, 
dephants  were  principally  used  to  draw  them;  and  the  con- 
enssion,  when  the  vehicles  met,  joined  with  the  choler  and 
feats  of  the  combatants,  often  afforded  the  historian  a  subject 
for  using  words  of  a  thundering  sound,  and,  at  the  same  time. 
Impropriate  meaning.f 

He  went  up  with  ten  thousand  men  at  his  feet. — Verse  10.  See  Exod. 
3Li.  8 ;  1  Kings  xx.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xxy.  27  ;  and  examine  the  mar- 
ginal reading  of  those  passages. 

The  phrase,  "men  at  his  feet,''  did  not  refer  to  any  par- 
ticular class  of  soldiers,  but  applied  to  all,  whether  they 

*  Some  jean  ago  the  Kandians,  by  stratagem,  laid  hold  of  some  English  and 
Hindoo  soldiers,  and  treated  them  with  great  barbarity.  A  party  of  Malays 
determined  to  have  revenge.  They  therefore  affected  to  desert  the  British  lines, 
and  went  over  to  the  Kandians.  The  chiefs  of  that  nation  held  a  council,  and 
the  Malays  were  sent  for,  who  had  previously  agreed  on  a  signal  for  the  destruc- 
tion ci  the  chiefs ;  after  some  time  the  sign  was  given,  and  in  an  instant  the 
1tr§et€  was  drawn  from  every  man*s  waist,  and  plunged  into  the  breasts  of  all 
who  did  not  submit. 

f  In  the  selection  of  words  to  suit  the  noise  of  the  action  described,  the  Hindoo 
wrifeiB  equal  the  most  spirited  descriptions  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  authors.  Take 
the  fidlowing  instance,  from  the  Jesuit  Beschi*s  Tlmbdvaniy  or,  '<  Poetical  His- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  in  imitation  of  the  heathen  Puranat : — 

AnhuUmdrapari — pariudandrakari — kariudandrttkodi—aniuihir, 
Maniudandrathanu — thanuvudandrcdeani — kanwdandrakari — maHihara^ 
PhUudandravama — ramarudandrawdal — ludaludandratmsfir—pirUhiMra, 
Parwudandrdkuya — vuyarudandrapadi — padavudandramari — yarasanaL 
^  The  horses  chafed  on  their  bits,  the  elephants  were  rendered  impetuous  by 
the  hones,  the  cars  decked  with  flags  were  violently  impelled  by  the  elephants, 
the  bowt  tinkled  with  their  bells,  the  arrows  were  shot  forth  from  the  bows,  the 
blood  gushed  from  the  arrow-wounds,  the  battle  fiercely  raged,  the  bodies  were 
tore  smitten  in  the  battle,  the  souls  separated  and  fled  from  the  bodies  : — Thus 
the  pious  chief,  (Joshua,)  high-raised  on  his  jewel-decked  chariot,  vanquished 
the  opposing  hosts.'* 
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fonght  in  chariots^  on  horses^  or  on  foot.  This  form  of 
speech  is  used  in  Eastern  books,  to  show  how  many  obey  or 
serve  under  the  general.  It  may  be  taken  from  the  action  of 
a  slave  being  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  denoting 
submission  or  obedience.  In  this  way  devotees,  when  ad- 
dressing the  gods,  always  speak  of  themselves  as  being  at 
their  feet. 

When  the  Orientals  speak  of  his  Majesty  of  Britain,  they 
often  allude  to  the  millions  who  are  at  his  feet.  The  govern- 
ors, generals,  or  judges  in  the  East,  are  said  to  have  the 
people  of  such  countries,  or  armies,  or  districts,  at  their 
feet.  Nay,  it  is  common  for  masters,  and  people  of  small 
possessions,  to  speak  of  their  domestics  as  being  at  their 
feet.  "  I  will  send  en^kaUadiyila,  ^  those  at  my  feet,' ''  is 
therefore  heard  every  day,  for,  "  I  will  send  my  servant.'' 


CHAP.    VIII. 

I  will  tear  your  flesh  with  the  thorns  of  the  wildemeas  and  with 
briers. — Verse  7. 

Thus  did  Gideon  threaten  the  inhabitants  of  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna;  and  thus  do  masters,  fathers,  and  schoolmasters 
swear  they  will  punish  those  who  have  offended  them.  To 
see  the  force  of  the  figure,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
people  are  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity.  To  tear  a  man's 
naked  body,  therefore,  with  briers  and  thorns,  would  be  no 
small  punishment.  See  poor  travellers  sometimes,  who,  in 
consequence  of  a  wild  beast  or  some  other  cause,  have  to  rush 
into  the  thicket;  before  they  can  get  out  again,  in  conse- 
quence of  thorns,  they  are  literally  covered  with  blood. 

There  have  been  instances  where  a  master,  in  his  anger, 
has  taken  the  jagged  edge  of  the  palmirah-bi'anch,  to  tear  the 
naked  body  of  his  slave ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  common 
than  to  threaten  that  thus  it  shall  be  done  to  those  who  have 
given  offence.  People  also  often  menace  each  other  with  the 
repetition  of  the  old  punishment,  that  of  tying  the  naked 
body  in  a  bundle  of  thorns,  and  rolling  it  on  tiie  ground. 

Disappointed  lovers  sometimes  vow  they  will  ride  (as  a 
child  does  on  a  stick  for  his  horse)  on  the  jagged  edge  of  the 
palmirah-branch,  to  punish  the  obdurate  female. 
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One  of  the  weapons  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Arachan- 
dnm  18  made  of  sharp  points ;  and  one  of  the  punishments  in 
the  Hindoo  hell  is  described  to  be  that  of  having  the  body 
torn  irith  iron  thorns. 

Etdi  one  lesembled  the  children  of  a  king.— Verse  18. 
Of  a  person  who  is  beautiful  or  of  a  fair  complexion^  who 
is  otmrageoos  and  stately  in  his  gait^  it  is  asserted^  '*  He  is 
like  the  son  of  a  king.''     "  He  is  as  the  son  of  Manmathon/' 
the  Eastern  Cupid.    *^  He  is  the  son  of  a  god.'' 


CHAP.    IX. 

They  said  unto  the  olire-tree,  Reign  thou  over  us. — ^Verse  8. 
The  people  of  the  East  are  exceedingly  addicted  to  apo- 
logues^ and  use  them  to  convey  instructions  or  reproof,  which 
with  them  could  scarcely  be  done  so  well  in  any  other  way. 
Has  a  man  been  told  a  secret?  he  says,  in  repeating  it,  for 
mstancCj  "  A  tree  told  me  this  morning,  that  Kandan  offered 
a  large  bribe  to  the  Modeliar,  to  get  Muttoo  turned  out  of 
Ins  situation."  Does  a  man  of  low  caste  wish  to  unite  his 
son  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  one  who  is  high  ?  the 
latter  will  say,  "  Have  you  heard  that  the  pumpkin  wants  to 
be  married  to  the  plantain-tree?"  Is  a  wife  sterile?  the 
remark  is:  "The  cocoa-nut  tree  in  Viraver's  garden  does 
not  bear  any  fruit."  Has  a  woman  had  children  by  improper 
iutercourse  ?  it  is  said  of  her  husband's  garden,  "  Ah !  the 
palmirah  trees  are  now  giving  cocoa-nuts."  Has  a  man 
given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  another  who  uses  her 
unkindly?  he  exclaims,  "Alas!  I  have  planted  the  sugar- 
cane by  the  side  of  the  margossa  (bitter)  tree." 

Then  mayest  thou  do  to  them  as  thou  shalt  find  occasion. — ^Verse  33. 
The  Hebrew  has,  ^<as  thine  hand  shall  find."  See  the  marginal 
reading  of  1  Sam.  x.  7. 

In  asking  a  favour,  it  is  common  to  say,  "  You  must  not 
deny  me,  sir;  but  as  your  hand  finds  opportunity,  so  you 
must  assist  me."  "  Well,  my  friend,  when  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  hand,  I  will  assist  you."  "  The  man  has  as- 
sisted me  according  to  the  opportunity  of  his  hand;  what 
can  he  do  more?" 
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CHAP.  X. 

That  year  they  vexed  and  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel. — ^Verse  8. 
The  Hebrew  has,  "crushed." 

Of  a  severe  master  it  is  said,  "  He  crushes  his  servants/' 
"  Ah !  my  lord,  crush  me  not.^^  "  When  will  the  king  cease 
to  crush  his  people  ?'' 


CHAP.  XI. 

The  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah. — ^Verse  40. 

Some  suppose  the  preceding  translation  not  to  be  a  correct 
one;  and  others  believe  that  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  did 
not  suffer.  It  is,  however,  a  custom  in  all  parts  of  the  East 
to  lament  once  a  year,  (on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a 
relation,)  and  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  deceased  was 
buried,  or  burned,  or  where  the  ashes  may  be  deposited. 


CHAP.    XII. 

When  I  saw  that  ye  delivered  me  not,  I  put  my  life  in  my  hands. — 

Verses. 

The  Ephraimites  had  foimd  fault  with  Jephthah  because 
he  did  not  call  them  to  war  against  the  Ammonites ;  but  he 
vindicated  himself,  and  addressed  them  in  the  language  of 
the  verse,  as  a  proof  of  his  courage,  and  that  he  had  been 
exposed  to  danger.  The  Hindoos  use  the  same  figure ;  and 
the  idea  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  man  carrying  something 
very  precious  in  his  hands,  and  that  under  circumstances 
of  great  danger.  When  a  son  who  has  been  long  absent 
returns  home,  his  father  says,  ''  My  son  has  returned  from 
the  far  country  with  his  life  in  his  hand  j'^  which  means,  he 
has  passed  through  many  dangers.  "  Last  night,  as  I  went 
home  through  the  place  of  evil  spirits,  I  put  my  life  in  my 
hands.^'  "The  other  day,  in  passing  through  the  forest,  I 
put  my  life  in  my  hands ;  for  the  beasts  were  near  to  me  in 
every  direction."     '[Danger?  truly  so!  I  put  my  life  in  my 
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bosom/'     '^  O  that  divine  doctor  I  my  son  was  at  the  point 
of  death ;  but  he  brought  his  Ufe  in  his  hand/' 

He  had  forty  sons. — Verse  14. 
To  an  Englishman  this  may  appear  ahnost  incredible;  but 
we  hate  here  a  great  number  of  similar  cases.  A  man  of 
property  has  as  many  wives  as  he  thinks  proper  to  support ; 
and  such  is  the  state  of  morals^  that  he  finds  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  them.  I  have  known  men  who  have  had^  in  each 
of  the  neighbouring  villages,  a  wife  or  concubine.  Santhera- 
sega,  Modeliar  of  Oodeputty,  who  has  been  dead  about  thirty 
years^  had  two  wives  and  six  concubines,  who  bare  to  him 
thirty  children.  The  old  man  is  described  as  being  of  large 
stature,  and  as  having  indulged  in  strong  kinds  of  food.'i' 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Tfaoa  ahalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son ;  and  no  razor  shall  come  on  his 
head. — ^Verse  5. 

This  command  was  given  to  the  wife  of  Manoah,  the  father 
of  Samson,  who  had  previously  been  barren. 

Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  was  also  sterile;  ^^and 
she  vowed  a  vow,  and  said,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  if  thou  wilt 
indeed  look  on  the  affliction  of  thine  handmaid,  and  remem- 
ber me,  and  not  forget  thine  handmaid,  but  wilt  give  unto 
thine  handmaid  a  man-child,  then  I  will  give  him  imto  the 

*  A  ftiend  of  mine  in  Manilla  knew  a  man  who  was  the  father  of  forty  children. 

Lient.^oIonel  Johnson,  in  his  "  Travels  through  Persia,**  relates  concerning 
the  king :  '*  The  number  of  his  children  I  could  not  exactly  ascertain :  it  is 
generaUy  agreed  that  he  has  at  least  sixty  boys  and  sixty  girls  living ;  and  many 
persons  add,  that  there  are  an  equal  number  deceased,  so  that  their  total  number 
must  have  been  two  hundred  and  forty.  He  has  already  given  in  marriage 
twelve  of  his  daughters ;  and  about  twenty-five  of  the  elder  of  his  sons  are 
governors  of  the  principal  provinces  and  cities  of  the  empire.  Preparations  of 
fire-works,  &c,  were  at  this  time  making  at  the  palace  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of 
one  of  his  sons,  which  were  to  take  place  in  about  three  weeks. 

"  Some  of  the  king*s  elder  sons,  besides  their  commands  of  provinces  and 
cities,  which  all  of  them  possess,  are  in  confidential  situations  about  his  person 
or  household :  the  present  monarch  appears  to  be  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
and  has  reigned  twenty  years."  (P.  132.) 

Ldeutenant  Bums  tells  us,  that  Sooltan  Mahommed  Khan  of  the  Afghans, 
who  is  only  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  the  father  of  sixty  children.  He 
has  thirty  inmates  in  his  seraglio.  (Vol.  i.  p.  91.) 
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Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life^  and  there  shall  no  razor  come 
upon  his  head/'  (1  Sam.  i.  11.)  Concerning  vows^  consult 
Num.  vi.  5 ;  Acts  xviii.  18. 

All  who  are  married  in  the  East  have  an  intense  desire  for 
children.  It  is  considered  disgraceful^  and  a  mark  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods^  to  have  a  childless  house.  Under  these 
circumstances^  husbands  and  wives  perform  expensive  cere- 
monies ;  and  vow^  that  should  the  gods  favour  them  with  a  son^ 
''  no  razor  shall  come  upon  his  head^^'  (that  is^  excepting  "  the 
comers/')  until  he  shall  be  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  In  all 
schools^  boys  may  be  seen  with  elf-locks  of  ten  or  twelve 
years'  standings  which  bear  testimony  to  the  solicitude^  super- 
stition^ and  affection  of  the  parents^  and  are  a  memorial  of 
the  favour  of  their  deities. 

Nearly  every  nation  of  antiquity  makes  its  boast  of  having 
produced  some  one^  who^  in  strength  or  valour^  corresponded 
with  Hercules^  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  Many 
ingenious  and  learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  Samson  of  the  Israelites  was  the  great  prototype  of  the 
Theban  Hercules,  and  of  all  his  imitators.  In  this  opinion  I 
am  disposed  to  concur;  and  have  been  much  interested  to 
find,  that  the  Hercules  of  the  East  affords  many  striking 
coincidences  with  the  hero  of  the  Jews.  Some,  in  reading 
the  following  account,  may  suppose  I  have  something  like 
a  concealed  opinion,  that  Samson  performed  some  of  his 
exploits  in  India  and  Ceylon.  I  am,  however,  nearly  con- 
vinced he  did  not  travel  so  far,  though  it  would  not  have 
been  a  long  journey;  and  therefore  where  localities,  tradi- 
tions, and  facts  fix  themselves  on  some  spot  as  the  scene  of 
his  operations,  I  think  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  historian  or 
poet  has  in  that  case  transferred  the  adventures  of  his  hero,  to 
identify  him  with  his  own  nation. 

Ill  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  some  of  the  learned 
and  indefatigable  Danish  Missionaries,  who  laboured  in  Tran- 
quebar  and  other  parts  of  India,  published  a  work  in  the 
Malabar  language,  in  which  they  express  their  opinion,  that 
the  Bamar  of  India  and  the  Samson  of  the  Scriptoies  are 
one  person.* 

*  Aceording  to  the  calculations  of  the  lamented  Bentley,  of  Calcutta,  Rimar 
waa  bom  99\  jtm  before  Chriat.  In  leferaice  to  the  birth  oi  Samaon,  Usher, 
Calmet,  and  many  others,  believe  he  waa  bom  about  1156  jears  befow  Christ, 
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The  SoSkming  are  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  his- 
tofy  of  B&nar.  The  name  of  his  father  was  Tasather^  and 
that  of  his  mother  Kosali.  She  had  been  sterile  sixty  thou- 
sand yeais^  when  a  divine  Bishi  appeared  to  the  unhappy 
ooapH  and  directed  them  to  call  a  hermit^  who  lived  in  the 
wildeme^^  and  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  a  kid  called  the  put- 
ira-^iffom,*  in  order  to  procure  children.  They  complied; 
and  jrhilst  they  were  making  the  offering,  a  celestial  being 
arose  from  the  flames  with  rice  in  his  hand,  and  gave  it  to 
the  mother  of  the  future  Ramar.  At  the  sight,  they  were 
greatly  afraid,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Wldle  S&mar  was  young,  he  was  greatly  delighted  in 
going  to  the  camp.  A  certain  king  had  a  beautiful  daughter, 
who  was  promised  in  marriage  to  the  man  who  could  break  a 
certain  bow;  which  feat  was  performed  by  Bamar.  He  is 
fiamed  for  slaying  a  lion  and  two  giants,  ako  multitudes  of 
lus  enemies;  for  throwing  down  hills,  and  tearing  up  the 


His  beautiful  wife  Seethe  was  stolen  by  Bavenan,  the  giant 
king  of  Ceylon,  and  taken  to  his  island.  Bamar  then  sent 
the  monkey  called  Anuman  to  search  for  his  wife,  who  soon 
found  her,  but  was  discovered  by  the  giant  king.  Anuman 
was  seized,  and  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  majesty  of 
Lanca,  when  the  order  was  given  to  cut  the  monkey  down; 
but  the  brother  of  the  king  having  expostulated  with  him,  an 
order  wa$  given  to  tie  oiled  rags  around  his  tail,  to  set  them  on 
fire,  and  let  him  go.  This  being  done,  the  monkey  went  into 
the  fields  and  gardens,  set  them  on  fire,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  desolated. 

Compare  this  with  the  history  of  Samson.  His  mother,  like 
Bdmar^s,  was  barren.  Both  made  an  offering  to  procure  a 
child;  both  were  afraid  at  what  they  saw  during  the  sacrifice; 

In  these  acoonnta,  then,  fonned  with  no  intention  to  identify  the  individual!, 
and  upon  tach  different  data,  we  only  find  a  difference  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  years ! 

It  has  been  dearly  proved  that  the  history  of  Rftmar  was  not  composed 
(from  its  various  sources)  till  ▲.  d.  295 ;  consequently,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  ages,  changes  would  be  made  in  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  fictitious 
events  would  be  introduced. 

Besides,  as  Samson  was  bom  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  years  before  the 
Indian  lUmar,.  this  gives  fiUl  time  and  scope  for  transplanting  the  leading 
features  of  his  character  into  their  own  soiL 

•  LiteFBlIy,  « the  sacrifice  for  children," 
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and  each  succeeded  in  her  desires.  ^^Manoah's  wife  was 
barren/'  "  Manoah  took  a  kid  and  offered  it/'  '^  Manoah  and 
his  wife  looked  on  it,  and  fell  on  their  faces  to  the  ground." 
"  The  woman  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Samson." 

Samson,  in  his  youth,  slew  a  lion,  which  ^^  roared  against 
him."  Thus  also  did  Eamar*  The  Jewish  hero  went  "  down 
to  Timnath,"  and  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  of  that  countiy, 
and  married  her.  When  Ramar  was  going  to  another  coun- 
try, he  saw  the  fascinating  Seethe,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
married  her. 

Samson  lost  his  wife  through  the  bad  faith  of  her  father; 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  burning  the  fields  with  fire- 
brands tied  to  the  tails  of  foxes.  Bamar's  wife  was  stolen 
from  him;  this  was  the  cause  of  the  firebrand  being  tied 
round  the  tail  of  the  monkey  Annman,  which  set  fire  to  the 
fields,  gardens,  and  forests  of  Bavenan. 

Samson  was  bound  by  the  men  of  Jndah,  and  deUvered 
to  the  Philistines.  So  Ramar  was  bound  by  Mily  Ravenan, 
and  taken  into  the  lower  regions,  to  be  offer^  to  Kali. 

Samson  was  sore  athirst  at  Ramathl  '^  God  dave  an 
hollow  place :  there  came  water  thereout."  '^  He  called  the 
name  En-hakkore,  which  is  in  Lehi  unto  this  day."  "  The 
well  of  the  imphrer :  this  name  he  gave  to  the  spot  where  the 
water  rose,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  bounty  of  God,  in 
affording  him  this  miraculous  supply." — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

Houbigant,  according  to  Mr.  Benson,  renders  the  passage 
thus :  "  Then  God  dave  the  rock  which  was  in  Lehi,  and  there 
came  water  from  thence ;  which  fountain  is  in  Lehi  unto  this 
day," — "  consequently  not  in  the  jaw-bone  of  the  ass." 

When  Bamar  came  to  Lanca  (Ceylon)  to  fight  and  destroy 
his  cruel  foes,  who  had  carried  off  his  beloved  wife  Seethe, 
he  and  his  army  were  in  great  distress  for  water.  He  then 
struck  the  rock  with  hi&  arrow^  which  opened,  and  gave  an 
abundance  of  water.* 


*  This  well  is  still  in  existence^  and  is  the  most  astonishing  chasm  I  hare  erer 
seen ;  and  is  known  bj  the  name  of  the  Puttoor  WelL  I  am  aware  that  many 
extraordinary  appearances  in  the  formation  of  the  earth  are,  without  sufficient 
foundation,  attributed  to  volcanic  fires ;  but  how  this  place  could  have  been 
formed,  except  by  some  such  effort  of  nature,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know.  For 
miles  around,  the  stones  have  the  appearance  of  scoria,  and  there  are  little  ridgea 
which  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  been  acted  upon  by  fire.     In  walking  over 
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Bat,  in  addition  to  these  resemblances^  there  are  collateral 
Gostoms  connected  with  the  history  of  Samson^  which  serve 
to  identify  the  whole. 

"When  he  went  to  Timnath  to  be  married^  he  made  ''a 
feaat^  {<st  so  used  the  yonng  men  to  do/'  So  here  the  bride- 
groom makes  a  great  feast  before  he  takes  off  the  bride^  and 
generally  at  her  honse^  when  numerous  guests  are  bidden. 
Samson's  feast  continued  seven  days :  here  it  ends  on  the 
eighth.  They  began  to  puzzle  each  other  with  riddles.  ''If 
ye  declare  it  within  seven  days^  I  will  give  thirty  sheets  and 
thirty  dianges  of  garments.''  So  here  riddles  are  told;  and 
those  who  explain  them  get  the  forfeit^  which  may  be  a  robe^ 
or  a  doth  for  the  waist.  When  the  yoimg  men  had  found 
oat  Samson's  riddle^  he  was  convinced  his  wife  had  told  them^ 
and  said^  "  If  ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not 
found  out  my  riddle."  The  wife  here  is  also  called  Keddre, 
that  is  ''heifer; "  which  means  one  who  has  not  had  a  child. 
"  He  has  a  beautiful  heifer,"  or  "  She  is  in  calf,"— aro 
expressions  applied  to  a  man's  wife. 

I  think,  therefore,  as  the  mothers  of  Samson  and  Bamar 
were  previously  barren;  as  they  both  made  an  offering  of  a 
kid  to  procure  a  child;  as  each  of  them  saw  a  celestial  being, 
and  was  afiraid ;  as  the  two  heroes  are  proved  to  have  been 
bom  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  each  other,  by  calcu- 

one  place,  with  my  Mend  Dr.  R.,  we  were  particularly  struck  with  the  impres- 
sion oi  a  pafaninh-tree,  which  had  heen  regularly  made  in  the  scoria. 

The  well  itself  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  deep,  and  may  be  about 
twenty  by  thirty  feet  square. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  visited  it,  (from  an  idea  that  the  water  at  the  bottom 
would  be  difierent  to  that  at  the  top,)  I  corked  an  empty  bottle,  and  let  it  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and,  upon  drawing  it  up  again,  found  it  full  of  salt 
water.  Thinking  there  might  have  been  something  in  the  bottle,  I  procured 
another;  but  the  water  was  exactly  the  same ;  aqd  it  gave  the  same  quantity  of 
■alt  as  sea-water.  The  ground  is  hollow  for  miles  in  the  vicinity.  Bamboos  have 
been  tied  together,  and  fastened  one  to  the  end  of  each  other,  and  thrust  under 
the  shelvings  of  the  well ;  but  no  side  has  been  found.  The  water  rises  and  falls 
daily;  but  more- in  the  wet  monsoon  than  at  any  other  time.  Its  distance  is 
about  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  whole  country  to  the  shore  is  covered 
with  half-formed  scoria. 

The  wdl  is  sacred  ;  and  a  regular  heathen  festival  is  kept  near  it  every  year, 
when  the  devotees  bathe  in  its  waters. 

Sir  E.  Barnes  erected  a  steam-engine  for  pumping  out  the  water,  to  irrigate  the 
land ;  but  either  the  water  or  the  land  was  bad,  as  they  only  reaped  the  same 
quantity  of  rice  that  they  cast  into  the  ground  :  the  engine  has  been  taken  down* 

L 
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lations  formed  on  different  data^  by  different  persons,  and  for 
very  different  purposes ;  as  both  were  famed  in  early  life  for 
their  exploits  against  the  lion,  and  for  the  destruction  of  their 
enemies;  as  the  loss  of  a  wife  was  the  principal  cause  of  their 
subsequent  achievements;  as  the  fields  of  the  enemies  of  each 
were  destroyed  by  blading  some  combustibles  round  the  tail 
of  an  animal ;  as  both  were  in  ''  sore  thirst/'  and  were  relieved 
by  a  miraculous  supply  of  water;  as  the  customs,  amuse- 
ments, and  forms  of  expressions  in  the  marriage-feasts  agree 
in  both  cases  : — ^&om  all  these  coincidences  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  these  two  personages  are  strictly  one  and  the  same;  and 
that  the  Jewish  Samson  was  the  great  original  of  the  Indian 
Ramar.     See  the  observations  on  2  Kings  ii.  23. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

I  have  not  told  it  my  father  nor  my  mother,  and  shall  I  tell  it  thee  ? — 

Verse  16. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  I  believe,  people  are  much  alike 
as  to  their  capability  of  keeping  secrets.  The  Hiadoos,  how- 
ever, improperly  reflect  upon  the  female  sex  in  their  proverb : 
''To  a  woman  tell  not  a  secret.'' 

That  secret  must  be  great  indeed  which  will  prevent  a  son 
or  daughter  fipom  telling  it  to  the  father  or  mother.  The 
greatest  proof  of  confidence  is  to  assert :  "  I  have  told  you 
what  I  have  not  revealed  to  my  fiither."  In  proof  of  the 
great  affection  one  has  for  another,  it  is  often  said,  ''  He  has 
told  things  to  him  that  he  would  not  have  related  to  his 
parents."—"  My  firiend,  do  teU  me  the  secret.'*  ''Tell  you? 
yes,  when  I  have  told  my  parents." 


CHAP.    XV. 

He  smote  them  hip  and  thigh. — ^Verse  8. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  hterally,  nor  that  "  his  leg  or 
thigh  was  against  their  hip."  It  was  a  proverbial  form  of 
speech,  used  when  people  had  been  completely  beaten;  and 
it  may  have  been  taken  from  a  man  who  is  entirely  at  th^ 
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waaj  of  another,  when  his  thigh  is  broken^  or  hip  out  of 
joint. 

Of  a  man  who  has  been  severely  beaten^  it  is  remarked  : 
''  Ah\  they  smote  him  thigh  and  loins/'  ^^  Alas  !  alas !  as  I 
was  eondng  firom  the  temple  last  nighty  some  people  caught 
xne^  and  imote  my  thigh  and  loins/' 
'  Has  a  man  lost  a  good  situation  through  foUy  ?  it  is  said^ 
'^  The  fiDow  is  an  ass ;  he  has  broken  his  bins^  and  will 
never  be  good  for  any  thing/' 


CHAP.    XVI. 

If  they  bind  me  with  seven  green  withs  that  were  never  dried.-— 
Veree7. 

People  in  England  would  be  much  surprised  to  see  what 
poweifiil  ropes  are  made  firom  the  withes  of  shrubs  or  trees. 
Whilst  they  are  in  a  green  state^  they  are  stronger  than  any 
other  ropes  that  are  made  in  the  country.  Wild  elephants, 
or  buffaloes  just  caught,  generally  have  their  legs  bound 
with  green  withes.  I  once  saw  a  tremendous  elephant,  which 
had  just  been  caught,  thus  bound  with  ^' green  withes/' 

She  made  him  sleep  upon  her  knees.— Verse  19.  But  the  Philistines 
took  lum,  and  put  out  his  eyes ;  and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison 
hoosew— Verse  21. 

It  is  veiy  amusing  to  see  a  full-grown  son^  or  a  husband, 
asleep  on  his  mother's  or  wife's  knees.  The  plan  is  this: 
The  female  sits  cross-legged  on  the  carpet  or  mat;  and  the 
man,  having  laid  himself  down,  puts  his  head  in  her  lap,  and 
she  gently  taps,  strokes,  sings,  and  soothes  him  to  sleep. 

To  put  out  the  eyes  was  a  punishment  inflicted  for  all 
great  offences  which  were  committed  by  the  eyes;  hence 
the  saying,  when  a  man  looks  improperly  on  a  woman : 
"You  shall  have  your  eyes  put  out  !^'*  "I  will  tie  camphor 
to  your  eyes  1"  which  is  said  to  destroy  the  sight. 

The  mills  in  the  East  consist  of  two  stones,  about  twenty 

*  Some  years  ago  the  females  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  were  bathing  in  a  tank, 
when  a  Brahmin  ascended  a  tree  to  get  a  sight  of  them.  The  king,  hearing  of 
this,  ordered  one  of  his  eyes  to  be  pulled  out 
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inches  in  diameter,  and  tlurce  inches  thick,  and  the  corn  is 
put  through  a  hole  in  the  centre.  The  employment  is  given 
to  females  or  slaves :  whjch  shows  the  degradation  to  which 
Samson  was  reduced. 


Then  the  lords  of  the  Philktines  gathered  Iheni  tof^ether  for  to  offer  a 
great  sacrifice  unto  Dogon  their  god^  and  to  rf  jolce  :  for  they  s&id,  •] 
Our  god  hath  delivered  Samson  our  enemy  into  our   hand. — 
Verse  23. 

Nearly  all  learned  men  agrce^  that  the  Dagon  of  the 
Phihstines  is  the  same  as  the  Vislmoo  of  the  Hindoos;*  the 
lower  part  of  the  former  was  in  the  shape  of  a  fish.  The 
first  incarnation  of  Vishnoo  was  that  of  a  fish,  which  shape 
he  assumed  to  regain  one  of  the  lost  Vedams, 

In  1  Sam.  v.  A,  we  have  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Dagon,  through  the  temerity  of  tlic  Philistines; 
they  having  placed  the  ark  of  the  Lord  in  the  temple  of  the 
idol,  '*  When  they  arose  early  on  the  morrow  morning, 
behold,  Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  ground  before 
the  ark  of  the  Lord;  and  the  head  of  Dagon  and  both  the 
palms  of  his  hands  were  cut  off  upon  the  THRKsnoLD  ;  only 
Dsigon  was  left  to  him,"  For  Dagon ^  the  margin  has,  ''  the 
fishy  part ! " 

Before  I  proceed,  I  think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  Ramar, 
the  Indian  Samson,  was  the  next  incarnation  of  \^ishnoo, 
who  corresponds  with  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines.  Dagorf 
was  destroyed  1141  years  before  Christ ;  and  Ramar,  the  next 
incarnation  of  Vishnoo,  accorthng  to  Bcntley,  was  born  061 
years  before  Christ;  thus  ginng  a  period  of  180  years  from 
his  destruction  to  his  seventh  incarnation  as  Kiimar. 

From  the  time  that  Dagon  fell  on  the  threshold,  it  became 
a  sacred  place ;  for,  from  that  period,  "  neither  the  priests 
of  Dagon,  nor  any  that  come  into  Dagon^s  house,  tread  on 
the  THUEsuoLD  of  Dagon  unto  this  day." 

The  TnuESHOLDS  of  the  temples  and  of  the  houses  of  the 
Hindoos  are  sacred  to  this  day.  The  god  ^  iittu  or  Yattuma^ 
is  said  to  recline  and  live  iu  the  thi'cshold,  changing  his  posi* 
tion  ever)^  month.  He  is  beUcved  to  be  a  son  of  Vishnoo,  and 
to  have  been  produced  hy  an  illicit  intercourse  betwixt  A  ish- 
uoo,  when  he  was  a  dwarf^  and  a  woman  of  the  mcc  of  tlic 

*  The  Burmene  have  «  Urge  teniple,  cslled  the  Dif  or  Uofoa  Pagoda. 
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Assurs.  The  offering  to  him  consists  of  plantains^  flowers^ 
betel-leaves^  areca-nuts^  saffron^  and  cocoa-nuts.  On  the  day 
when  the  door-frame  and  threshold  of  a  new  house  or  temple 
are  fixed,  the  Vatiuma  santhe  is  offered. 

The  Hindoos  have  a  very  solemn  oath  connected  with  the 
threshold  of  the  temple.  Is  a  man  accused  of  a  great  crime  ? 
he  goes  to  the  temple^  makes  his  prostrations^  and  then  ap- 
proaches the  threshold:  he  pauses,  then  steps  over  it,  de- 
daring  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge.  Tt  is  therefore  very  common  to  ask  a  person 
who  denies  any  thing  that  he  is  suspected  to  have  done, 
"Will  you  step  over  the  threshold  of  the  temple  ?'* 

The  Lord,  in  his  severe  denunciations,  by  the  prophet  Ze- 
phaniah,  against  the  Jews  for  their  idolatry,  declares,  "In 
the  same  day  also  will  I  punish  all  those  who  leaf  on  the 
threshold/'  (Zeph.  i.  9;)  fipom  which  it  appears  that  they 
also  used  thus  to  take  an  oath,  or  to  perform  some  other 
heathenish  ceremonies. 

But  the  threshold  is  also  sacred  in  private  bouses :  it  is  not 
propitious  for  a  person  to  remain  on  it :  neither  to  eat,  sneeze, 
yawn,  nor  spit  whilst  there.  Should  he  do  so,  the  people  in 
the  house  will  throw  water  upon  him  to  prevent  the  evil. 

I  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  pointed  observations  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  on  the  same  subject.  He  beheld  that  "  the 
glory  of  the  Gx)d  of  Israel  went  up  fipom  the  cherub,  and  stood 
over  the  threshold  of  the  house.''  (Ezek.  x.  4.)  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  the  prophet  gives  a  fearful  description  of  the 
idolatry  of  Israel;  "the  glory  of  the  Lord''  having  "  gone  up 
from  the  cherub,  whereupon  he  was,"  in  contempt  of  their 
idolatry,  or  to  indicate  its  nature :  thus  showing  that  he  is 
gone  to  the  threshold,  and  is  about  to  depart  jfrom  them. 
When  the  glory  of  God  was  about  to  return  to  the  temple^ 
the  sin  of  Israel  hindered  it,  and  the  prophet  exhorted  them 
to  repentance.  The  Lord  likewise  reproved  them :  "  In  set- 
ting their  threshold  by  my  thresholds,  and  their  post  by  my 
posts,  they  have  even  defiled  my  holy  name  by  their  abomi- 
nations that  they  have  committed.''  (Ezek.  xliii.  8.)  At 
length  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  were  denounced  against 
Moab,  Ammon,  and  Assyria.  For  the  prophet  Zephaniah 
declares,  that  "nettles  and  salt-pits"  shall  be  amongst  them; 
that  Nineveh  shall  be  "  like  a  wilderness,"  that  "  flocks  shall 
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lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her/'  and  that  "  desolation  shall  he 
in  the  thresholds/'  (Zeph.  ii.  9, 18,  14.) 

When  I  consider  the  united  opinion  of  many  learned  men 
as  to  the  identity  of  Dagon  and  the  Indian  Vishnoo;  the 
time  when  Dagon  was  destroyed  before  the  ark ;  (only  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years  previous  to  his  next  incarnation  of 
Bamar;)  the  humiliation  of  the  heathen  deity  in  being  broken 
to  pieces  on  his  own  threshold;  the  consternation  of  the 
priests  and  people;  their  refraining  thenceforward  to  tread 
on  the  threshold;-  the  denunciations  of  the  Lord  against 
those  who  leap  on  the  threshold;  his  great  displeasure  against 
those  also  who  impiously  had  set  their  thresholds  by  his;  the 
circumstance  of  the  threshold  being  a  sacred  place  amongst 
the  Hindoos ;  their  belief  that  a  deity  dwells  in  it,  and  that  a 
very  solemn  oath  is  taken  by  stepping  over  it : — ^I  am  induced 
to  form  the  conclusion,  that  all  these  allusions,  ceremonies, 
and  denunciations  have  their  origin  in  the  falling  of  Dagon 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  on  the  threshold  of  his  own  t&nple. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

They  tarried  imlil  afternoon.— Verse  8.    The  Hebrew  has  it,  ^  lill  the 
day  declined.'' 

In  this  way  also  do  our  people  speak,  when  the  sim  has 
passed  the  meridian :  ^*  I  shall  not  go  till  the  sun  dedine.'^ 
'^  I  must  not  go  till  the  declining-time.^' 


CHAP.   XXI. 

On  the  east  8ide.--Ver8e  19.    The  Hebrew  has  this,  ^'toward  the  sun- 
rising." 

Does  a  person  ask  the  way  to  a  place  which  lies  towards 
the  East  ?  he  will  be  told  to  go  to  the  rising  place,  to  the 
rising  sky  :  if  to  the  West :  "Walk  for  the  departed  place,  the 
gone-doum  place,^' 
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CHAP.   I. 

An  flme  yet  any  more  sozib  in  my  womb,  that  they  may  be  your 
husbands  ? — ^Verse  11. 

So  said  Naomi  to  the  widows  of  her  sons,  who  were  follow- 
ing her.  When  a  mother  has  lost  her  sod^  should  his  widow 
only  come  occasionally  to  see  her^  the  mother  will  he  dis- 
pleased,  and  affect  to  he  greatly  surprised  when  she  does 
come.  "Do  I  again  see  you?  Is  it  possible?  Arc  there 
any  more  sons  in  my  womb?''  But  the  mother-in-law  also 
uses  this  form  of  expression  when  she  docs  not  wish  to  sec 
the  widow. 

Where  thou  diesf^  will  I  die.— Verse  17. 

The  dreadful  practice  of  widows  burning  themselves  on  the 
funeral  pile  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands^  has  made 
the  declaration  of  this  text  familiar  to  the  native  mind. 
Hence  a  wife^  when  her  husband  is  sick  and  in  great  danger^ 
will  say,  ''  Ah  1  if  he  die,  I  also  Mdll  die ;  I  will  go  with  him  ! 
Yes,  my  body,  thou  also  shalt  be  a  corpse !''  A  slave  makes 
use  of  the  same  language  to  a  good  master. 

Husbands  sometimes  boast  of  the  affection  of  their  wives ; 
and  compare  them  to  the  Eastern  stork,  which  if  it  lose  its 
mate  in  the  night,  is  said  inmiediately  to  shriek  and  die. 


CHAP.   III. 

Behold,  he  winnoweth  barley  to-night  in  the  threshing-floor.— Verse  2. 

In  these  regions  much  of  the  agricultural  labour  is  per- 
formed in  the  night.  The  sun  is  so  hot  and  pernicious,  that 
the  farmers  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  its 
power.  Great  numbers,  therefore,  plough  and  irrigate  their 
fields  and  gardens  long  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  or 
before  it  rises  in  the  morning.     The  wind  is  hkewisc  gene- 
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rally  stronger  in  the  night,  which  might  induce  Boaz  to 
prefer  it  for  the  purpose  of  winnowing. 

From  the  next  two  verses  we  leani  that  he  took  his  supper 
there,  and  slept  among  the  barley.  Com  in  the  East  is  not 
kept  in  stacks ;  but,  adfter  being  reaped,  it  is,  in  a  few  days, 
threshed  on  the  spot.  The  threshing-floor  is  a  circle  of  about 
forty  feet  in  diameter ;  and  usuaDy  consists  of  clay  and  cow- 
dung,  without  wall  or  fence.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  necessary  for  some  of  the  people  to  sleep  near  the  com,  till 
all  shall  have  been  threshed  and  taken  home. 

She  came  softly  and  uncovered  his  feeiy  and  laid  her  down. — ^Verse  7. 
In  the  margin  to  the  fonrth  verse,  the  expression  is,  ^^  lift  up  the 
clothes  that  are  on  his  feet." 

AU  inferiors  and  servants  sleep  at  the  feet  of  their  master. 
It  is  nothing  uncommon  for  those  who  have  a  great  favour 
to  procure,  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  rich,  and  sleep  with  the 
head  at  his  door,  or  in  the  verandah.  Thus,  when  he  arises 
in  the  morning,  he  finds  the  suppliant  at  his  door.  Should 
a  master  wish  to  dismiss  his  servants,  they  often  say,  '^  My 
lord,  turn  us  not  away!  how  many  years  have  we  slept  at 
your  feet?'' 

King  Arechanan  was  once  placed  in  great  difficulty  by  his 
implacable  enemy  Tirriyothanan.  The  king,  in  his  distress, 
resolved  to  lie  down  and  sleep  at  the  feet  of  Chrishna.  The 
enemy  also  went  for  the  same  object,  but  slept  at  the  head  of 
the  deity.  In  the  morning  when  Chiishna  awoke,  he  found 
the  rivals  in  their  different  places,  and  each  earnestly  request- 
ing his  favour.  After  hearing  both  sides,  the  preference  was 
given  to  Arechanan,  because  he  had  displayed  the  most  humi- 
Uty,  he  having  slept  at  the  feet  of  the  deity. 

I  am  Ruth,  thine  handmaid  :  spread  therefore  thy  skirt  over  thine 
handmaid. — ^Verse  9. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  describing  the  Jewish  church  as 
an  exposed  infant,  mentions  the  care  of  God  in  bringing  her 
up  with  great  tenderness,  and  then,  at  the  proper  time,  mar- 
rying her;  which  is  expressed  in  the  same  way  as  the  request 
of  Ruth  :  "  I  spread  my  skirt  over  thee ;  and  thou  becamest 
mine."  (Ezek.  xvi.  8.) 

Dr.  A.  Claike  says,  "  Even  to  the  present  day,  when  a  Jew 
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marries  a  woman^  he  throws  the  skirt  or  end  of  his  taUth 
over  her,  to  signify  that  he  has  taken  her  under  his  pro- 
tectioiu'' 

I  have  been  delighted^  at  the  marriage-ceremonies  of  the 
Hindoos,  to  see  amongst  them  the  same  interesting  custom. 
The  bride  is  seated  on  a  throne^  surrounded  by  matrons, 
wearing  her  veil,  her  gayest  robes,  and  most  valuable  jewels. 
After  the  ihoH  has  been  tied  round  her  neck,  the  bridegroom 
approaches  her  with  a  silken  skirt,  (purchased  by  himself,) 
and  folds  it  roimd  her  several  times  over  the  rest  of  her 
clothes.*  A  common  way  of  sayings  "  He  has  married  her,'' 
is,  "  He  has  given  her  the  koori/^ — ^has  spread  the  skirt  over 
her.  There  are,  however,  those  who  throw  a  long  robe  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  bride,  instead  of  putting  on  the  skirt. 

An  angry  husband  sometimes  says  to  his  wife,  "  Give  me 
back  my  sldrt ;''  meaning  that  he  wishes  to  have  the  marriage- 
compact  dissolved.  So  the  mother-in-law,  should  the  new 
daughter  not  treat  her  respectfully,  says,  "  My  son  gave  this 
woman  the  koori,  ('skirt,')  and  has  made  her  respectable; 
but  she  neglects  me." 

The  request  of  Buth^  therefore,  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  that  Boaz  should  marry  her. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Then  went  Boaz  up  to  the  gate,  and  sat  him  down  there :  and^  behold^ 
the  kinsman  of  whom  Boaz  spake  came  by  ;  unto  whom  he  scud. 
Ho,  such  a  one  !  turn  aside,  sit  down  here, — ^Verse  1. 

The  word  "  gate  "  in  the  Scriptures  is  often  used  to  denote 
the  place  of  public  consultation,  and  also  that  appropriated  for 
the  administration  of  justice.  This  gives  us  a  correct  idea  of 
oiir  Saviour's  meaning,  when  He  says  in  reference  to  his 
church,  "The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it;"  all 
their  consultations  in  the  gate,  all  their  machinations  which 
there  they  concoct,  shall  be  ineffectual  and  useless.  This  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "gate,"  in  the  first  of  these  meanings,  exactly 
accords  with  the  usages  of  the  Hindoos.     People,  therefore, 

•  Tills  part  of  the  ceremony  often  produces  powerful  emotions  on  all  present* 
The  parents  on  both  sides  then  give  their  benedictions. 
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who  understand  it  literally,  as  signifying  always  ''a  gate  fixed 
in  the  walls  of  the  city/'  do  not  comprehend  its  meaning. 
At  the  entrance  of  every  town  or  village,  there  is  a  public 
building,  called  a  rest-house ;  (which  is,  in  general,  a  building 
without  walls,  the  roof  beiag  supported  on  pillars;)  where 
traveller  remain,  and  where  people  assemble  to  hear  the  news, 
or  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  place.  There  may  be  seen  many 
a  Boaz  asking  for  the  advice  of  his  relations  and  Mends,  and 
many  an  Abraham,  as  he  sat  ''at  the  gate  of  his  city,''  bar- 
gaining "for  the  field,*'  and  "the  cave  of  Machpelah,"  in 
which  to  bury  his  beloved  Sarah.  (Gen.  xxiii.  10.) 

Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former  time  in  Israel  concerning  redeeming 
and  concerning  changing,  for  to  confirm  aU  things ;  a  man  plucked 
off  his  shoe,  uid  gave  to  his  neighhour :  and  this  was  a  testimony 
in  IsraeL — ^Verse  7.  Therefore  the  kinsman  said  unto  Boaz,  Buy 
it  for  thee.    So  he  drew  off  his  shoe. — ^Verse  8. 

The  simple  object,  therefore,  in  taking  off  the  shoe  was,  to 
confirm  the  bargain :  it  was  the  testimony  or  memorial  of  the 
compact. 

In  Deuteronomy  it  is  mentioned  that  the  brother  of  a  de- 
ceased husband  shall  marry  the  widow ;  but  should  he  refuse, 
then  the  widow  is  to  '^  go  up  to  the  gate  unto  the  elders  and 
say.  My  husband's  brother  refuseth  to  raise  up  unto  his 
brother  a  name  in  Israel ;  he  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  my 
husband's  brother."  Then  the  elders  were  to  call  the  man ; 
and  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  the  woman,  was  to  come 
forward,  ^'and  loose  his  shoe  from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his 
face ;"  was  to  answer  and  say,  *^  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that 
man  that  will  not  buUd  up  his  brother's  house."  From  that 
time  the  man  was  disgraced;  and  whenever  Ins  person  or 
establishment  was  spoken  of,  it  was  contemptuously  called 
"the  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed."  (Deut.  xxv. 
5—10.) 

To  be  spit  at  in  the  face,  is  the  most  degrading  insult  to 
which  any  man  can  submit.  This  was  done  by  the  widow  to 
her  husband's  brother,  and  she  confirmed  his  ignominy  by 
taking  off  his  shoe.  But  tins  taking  off  of  the  shoe  (as  wc 
6hall  hereafter  see)  might  allude  to  the  death  of  her  husband, 
whose  shoes  were  taken  off,  and  of  no  further  use  to  him  : 
and  as  she  said,  when  she  had  taken  off  the  shoe  firom  her 
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husband's  brother's  foot^  ''Thus  shall  it  be  done  unto  that 
man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house ;"  this  expres- 
sion^ with  the  significant  act  by  which  it  was  accompanied^ 
might  convey  an  intimation  to  this  eSed:  "He  also  shall 
soon  follow  his  brother^  and  have  his  shoes  taken  off  his  feet 
indeaiL" 

When  Bamar  was  about  to  depart  to  reside  in  the  desert 
for  fourteen  years^  his  brother  Parathan  was  very  unwilling 
for  him  to  proceed;  and  tried^  in  every  possible  way^  to  dis- 
suade him  firom  his  purpose.  But  Bamar  persisted  in  his 
resolution,  having  fiiUy  made  iip  his  mind  to  take  his  depart- 
ure. His  brother,  seeing  his  entreaties  to  be  in  vain,  then 
said,  ''  Since  you  are  determined  to  go,  promise  me  faithfully 
to  return."  Then  Bamar,  having  made  the  promise,  gave  his 
SHOES  to  Parathan  as  a  confirmation  of  his  vow. 

Does  a  priest,  a  feither,  or  a  respectable  Mend  resolve  to  go 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  some  distant  country?  some  one  will  per- 
haps say,  ''  Ah  I  he  will  never  return,  he  intends  to  remain 
in  those  holy  places."  Should  he  deny  it,  then  they  say, 
''Give  us  your  shoes  as  a  witness  of  jrour  promise."  Having 
done  this,  the  man  never  will  break  this  solemn  engage- 
ment.* 

An  affectionate  widow  never  parts  with  her  late  husband's 
SHOES.  They  are  placed  near  her  when  she  sleeps ;  she  kisses 
them,  and  puts  her  head  upon  them ;  and,  nearly  every  time 
after  bathino,  she  goes  to  look  at  them.  These,  therefore, 
are  the  "  testimony,'^  the  melancholy  confirmation  of  her 
husband's  death. 

*  Sir  Frederick  Henniker  says,  in  reference  to  the  difficulty  he  had  in  per- 
suading some  people  to  descend  into  the  crocodile-mummy  pits,  in  consequence 
of  some  men  haring  lost  their  lives  there, — *'  Our  guides,  as  if  preparing  for 
certain  death,  took  leave  of  their  children  ;  the  father  took  the  turban  from  his 
own  head  and  put  it  on  that  of  his  son ;  or  put  him  in  his  place  by  giving  him 
his«Aoef  /  <a  dead  man*s  shoes.*'*  I  doubt  not  these  shoes  were  a  pledge  of 
their  return,  or  to  be  kept  as  a  memorial  of  their  death. 

Tyerman  and  Bennet  relate,  concerning  the  termagants  in  Benares :  "  If  do- 
mestic or  other  business  call  off*  one  of  the  combatants  before  the  affair  is  duly 
settled,  she  cooUy  thrusts  her  tho^  under  her  basket,  and  leaves  both  on  the  spot 
to  sigiify  that  she  is  not  sadsfied."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  331.)  I  should  say,  this  signifi- 
cant action  is  tantamount  to  a  positive  pledge  that  she  would  return. 
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1  SAMUEL. 


CHAP.    I« 

The  Lord  had  shut  up  her  womb. — ^Veree  6. 

The  same  form  of  speech  is  jised  to  denote  a  similar  state. 
It  is,  however,  principally  applied  to  those  who  have  ceased  to 
bear  children. 

She  continued  praying  before  the  Lord. — ^Verse  12. 

Hannah,  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  was  sterile.  But  she  had  an 
intense  desire  to  be  the  mother  of  a  "man-child;"  and  she 
went  to  the  "temple  of  the  Lord''  to  vow,  if  he  would  give 
her  one,  that  she  would  "  give  him  unto  the  Lord  all  the  days 
of  his  life,''  and  that  "no  razor  should  come  upon  his  head." 
.  How  often  do  we  witness  a  similar  scene !  See  the  a£9icted 
wife  prostrate  in  the  dust  before  the  temple  of  her  god  I  She 
earnestly  entreats  the  deity  to  give  unto  her  a  "male-child." 
"  Ah !  then  will  my  husband  love  me !  Then  will  my  neigh- 
bours cease  to  reproach  me.  Ah  I  my  god  !  a  male-child,  a 
male-child  I  he  shall  be  called  by  thy  name ;  and  sacred  shall 
be.  his  hair."  When  mothers  lose  their  children  also  by 
death,  they  go  before  the  temple,  and  make  their  vows  and 
prayers  to  the  gods  in  the  same  manner*  Not  long  ago,  when 
walking  near  a  temple,  (which  was  partly  concealed  from  my 
view  by  its  sacred  shrubs  and  flowers,)  I  heard  the  plaintive 
voice  of  some  one  in  distress :  I  softly  approached  the  spot,  and 
saw  a  female  on  the  groimd.  Her  long  hair  was  dishevelled, 
and  her  person  covered  with  dust :  near  her  was  an  infant 
asleep  on  thfB  ground.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  her,  I  paused, 
when  a  man  of  the  village  came  near.  I  pointed  to  her,  and 
inquired,  "  Why  is  she  in  sorrow  ?" "  He  replied,  "Ah  sir !  that 
poor  woman  has  lost  all  her  children  except  the  one  you  see ; 
and  she  fears  that  likewise  will  be  taken;  ahd  therefore,  in 
her  distress,  she  has  come  before  the  gods  to  pour  out  her 
complaint,  and  make  her  solemn  vows." 
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CHAP.  II. 

They  that  were  full  have  hired  out  themselves  for  bread.— Verse  5. 

A  man  of  high  caate^  or  one  who  was  once  in  affluence^  will 
almost  as  soon  die  as  work  for  food;  and^  generally  speakings 
such  is  the  pity  felt  for  thofee  people^  that  there  are  always 
some  who  will  give  a  trifle  to  supply  their  wants.  This  is  a 
phrase  indicative  of  great  misery :  "The once-rich  man  is  now 
hiring  himself  out  for  conjee"  *'  gruel/' 

Nay,  my  sons. — ^Verse  24. 

This  affectionate  form  of  speech  may  be  heard  in  the  mouth 
of  every  father.  It  is  not  common  to  mention  the  name,  but^ 
"  My  eldest  son,*'  "  My  youngest  son,"  or  some  other  epithet^ 
to  designate  the  one  whom  he  wants.  "  My  sons,  listen  to  the 
voice  of  your  father."  In  passing  through  a  village,  a  man  or 
woman  may  be  heard  in  every  comer  bawling  out,  Maganea  I 
that  is,  "  O  son ! "  or,  Magalea  I  "  O  daughter !  come  hither ; 
I  want  you." 

There  shall  not  be  an  old  man  in  thine  house. — ^Verse  31. 

People,  in  cursing  each  other,  say,  *'In  thy  family  may 
there  never  be  an  old  man !"  meaning.  May  all  die  in  youth  I 
''Alas!  alas !  there  has  not  been  an  old  man  in  that  family 
for  many  generations." 


CHAP.    VI. 

Ye  shall  make  images  of  your  emerods,  and  images  of  your  mice  that 
mar  the  land. — Verse  5. 

This  command  was  given  by  the  heathen  priests  and 
diviners  to  the  Philistines,  who  were  smitten  with  emerods, 
and  whose  land  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  mice. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  the  Hindoos  are  afflicted 
in  any  particular  member,  or  in  the  person  generally,  they 
make  an  image  to  represent  the  afflicted  part,  and  send  it  to 
the  temple  of  Kanda  Swamy,  the  Scandan  of  Bengal,  in  order 
to  obtain  relief  from  their  trouble. 

The  temple  of  Kattaragam,  sacred  to  Scandan,  is  famous,  in 
ALL  parts  of  the  East,  for  tlie  cures  which  have  been  performed 
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by  the  deity  there.  At  its  shrine^  pilgrims  may  be  seen 
suffering  under  every  kind  of  disease,  who  have  walked,  or 
have  been  carried,  from  an  immense  distance.  The  images 
presented  are  generally  made  of  silver ;  and  I  have  seven  of 
them  in  my  possesion,  which  have  been  given  to  me  by  the 
Bev.  J.  M'Kenny,  and  which  were  offerings  in  that  famous 
temple. 

The  first  represents  a  boy  with  a  large  belly,  which  has  pro- 
bably been  presented  by  the  parents  for  their  child,  labouring 
under  that  (very  common)  complaint. 


The  second  is  that  of  an  utfant,  probably  sent  by  a  mother 
who  had  one  sick;  or  who,  being  herself  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy, had  some  fears  respecting  the  future.* 


The  third  is,  I  suppose,  intended  to  represent  an  old  man, 
who  may  have  made  a  vow  in  his  sickness,  that  he  would  pre- 
sent an  image  of  silver  to  the  temple,  should  he  recover. 


*  These  rade  representations  are  fac-similes  of  the  originals. 


OUP.YI. 
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Bnt^  stnmge  to  saj,  not  only  images  of  living  beings  are 
presented,  but  r^resentations  of  things  in  common  use. 
Thus,  of  the  other  firar  of  tiie  seven^ — 

The  first  is  the  headqfa  spear  or  arrow,  which  may  have 
been  given  by  some  one  diuing  the  Kandian  war^  and  which 
may  represent  a  weapon  that  actually  gave  the  death-wound  to 
some  British  soldier.  It  is^  however^  posnble^  though  not 
veiy  probable^  that  it  was  given  by  a  native  sportsman^  to 
insure  success  in  the  diase. 


The  next  is  a  model  of  a  native  hut ;  which  I  conjecture  to 
have  been  given  by  some  poor  man  who  was  about  to  build 
one ;  or  who  could  not  rest  in  the  one  which  he  had^  on  account 
of  evil  spirits^  or  the  menaces  of  some  of  his  neighbours. 


/& 
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The  third  is  a  still;  no  doubt,  presented  by  some  one  who 
was  about  to  commence  the  distillation  of  arrack ;  and  who^  at 
the  same  time,  gave  a  model  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 


But  images  of  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  mouth,  and  of  the  nose, 
are  also  presented  for  the  same  purpose.  Sig.  Pietro  della 
VaDe,  in  a  letter  dated  Ikkeri,  India,  Nov.  22,  1623,  teUs  us 
that  he  saw  in  a  temple  '^  a  silver  hand  hung  up  by  some 
devout  person,  perhaps  cured  of  some  evil  in  his  hands/^ 

For  a  similar  purpose  the  Romanists  offer  images  of  the 
diseased  members;  and  Capt.  Peter  Gordon  tells  us,  "In 
Tanjore,  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Health  at  Vaelingany  is  a 
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great  resort  of  the  diseased,  of  all  faiths,  from  e?^  part  of 
India;  their  oflfering  is  an  image  of  the  afflicted  member  or 
part,  (head,  arm,  or  leg,  &c.,)  in  gold,  silver,  or  in  some  less 
precious  material,  according  to  the  pilgrim^s  means.'' 

I  also  recollect  a  Dutch  Reformado,  whose  child  lost  his 
sight;  when  the  father  sent  a  pair  of  silver  eyes  to  the 
Bonush  church,  in  hopes  of  his  son  regaining  his  sight,  "as 
many  olhers  had  done  before  by  the  same  means J^ 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  acquire  a  clearer  view  of  what 
was  intended  by  the  priests  and  diviners  of  the  Philistines,  in 
ordering  images  of  the  emerods  to  be  made  which  had  so 
dreadfully  afflicted  their  persons,  and  of  the  mice  which  had 
marred  the  land. 

Take  two  milch  kine,  on  which  there  hath  come  no  yokie. — Verse'?. 

These  were  employed  to  take  home  the  ark  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  not  a  common  thing  to 
employ  cows  for  drawing  burdens,  especially  when  they  had 
sucking-calves.  The  providence  of  God  was  seen  in  this 
arrangement;  as  the  mothers  actually  took  the  road  which  led 
from  their  calves,  and  thus  showed  that  they  were  influenced 
by  a  superior  power. 

Cows  in  the  East  (except  those  which  are  sterile)  are  never 
Used  for  domestic  purposes.  Of  people  who  are  proverbially 
wicked,  it  is  figuratively  said,  "They  are  so  vile  that  they  even 
put  cows  into  the  yoke.''  When  a  person  is  requested  to  do 
that  which  is  improper,  he  asks,  "Can  I  put  a  cow  into  tho 
plough?" 


CHAP.    VII. 

They  gathered  together  to  Mizpeh,  and  drew  water,  and  poured  it  out 
before  the  Lord,  and  fasted  on  that  day,  and  said  there,  We  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord. — ^Verse  6. 

Samuel  had  been  reproving  the  people  for  their  sins,  and 
exhorting  them  to  repent,  and  come  to  Mizpeh  to  fast  and 
pray,  and  confess  their  sins.  They  complied  with  his  direc- 
tions; and,  in  confirmation  of  their  solemn  vows,  they 
poured  out  water  before  the  Lord,  to  show  that  their  words 
and  promises  had  gone  forth,  and  were  "  as  water  spilt  on  the 
ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up  again/' 
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To  poor  water  on  the  ground^  is  a  yery  ancient  way  of 
taldi^;  a  solemn  oath  in  the  East.  When  the  god  Yishnoo^ 
in  the  disgmse  of  a  dwarf,  requested  the  giant  Maha-Ville 
(Bali*)  to  grant  him  one  step  of  his  kingdom,  the  favour  was 
conceded^  and  confirmsd  by  Maha-Yille  pouring  out  water 
before  the  dwarf. 

But  in  that  ancient  work,  the  Scanda  Purana,  where  the 
account  is  given  of  the  marriage  of  the  god  Siva  with  Parvati, 
it  is  said  of  the  father,  "  He  placed  the  hand  of  the  goddess 
Parvati,  genitress  of  the  world,  in  the  hand  of  Parama  £asu- 
lan,  (Siva,)  and,  pourino  out  the  water,  said,  '  I  give  her 
with  a  joyful  heart.'''  This,  therefore,  was  also  done  in  con- 
firmation of  the  compact. 

The  children  of  Israel,  in  their  misery,  came  before  the 
Lord:  they  wept,  they  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  made  their 
flolenm  vows ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  their  promises,  they 
'*  poured  out  water  before  the  Lord ! " 


CHAP.   VIII. 

The  thing  displeased  Samuel. — ^Verse  6.    In  the  Hebrew,  <<  was  evil  in 
the  eyes  of  Samuel." 

When  any  thing  gives  displeasure  to  another,  it  is  said  to 
be  evil  in  hi  eyes.  "  Tins  thing  is  evil  in  his  sight."  "  Alas  I 
my  lord,  I  am  evil  in  your  sight ! " 


CHAP.    IX. 

There  is  not  a  present  to  bring  to  the  man  of  God. — ^Verse  7. 

A  present  always  precedes  the  man  who  has  to  ask  a 
favour.  Those  who  come  on  a  complimentary  visit,  or  to 
ask  a  favour,  always  present  a  Ume,  or  a  nosegay,  with  a 
graceful  bow,  to  propitiate  their  benefactor.  Precious  stones 
were  formerly  put  into  the  limes,  as  a  genteel  way  of  making 
a  present  or  offering  a  bribe. 

*  Of  the  splendid  ruins  of  M&ha-BftUi-poor. 
M 
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WeU  said.— Verae  10.    In  tlie  Hebrew,  «  Thy  word  is  good." 

When  you  give  orders,  or  advice,  or  warnings,  or  promises, 
those  who  hear  you  say  at  the  dose  of  every  sentence,  Nat- 
lathu!  ''Good,  good!" 

The  Lord  had  told  Samuel  in  his  ear. — ^Verse  15. 

The  priests  have  a  remarkable  custom  of  whispering  some- 
thing in  the  ear  of  those  who  are  to  be  initiated.  When  a  boy 
has  reached  the  age  of  eight,  he  is  ehgible  to  have  the  uba- 
theasum  whispered  in  his  right  ear.  The  communication  is 
generally  made  in  the  Grandam  language,  which,  of  course, 
is  not  understood.  They  do,  however,  sometimes  speak  in 
familiar  speech;  but  it  will  never  be  repeated,  for  the  priest 
assures  him,  that  should  he  reveal  it,  his  head  will  spUt  in  two. 
This  ceremony  is  beheved  to  have  the  power  of  a  charm,  and 
to  posess  talismanic  iniSiuence.  It  is  sometimes  very  expensive ; 
but  the  benefits  are  beheved  to  be  so  great  as  to  warrant  the 
great  cost. 


CHAP.    X. 

He  held  his  peace. — ^Verse  27.    In  the  Hebrew  it  is,  **  He  was  as 
though  he  had  been  deaf." 

This  figurative  expression  is  used  throughout  the  East  to 
denote  silence. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

Within  as  it  were  an  half  acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might 
plough. — ^Verae  14. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  observes :  "The  ancients  measured  land  by 
the  quantum  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might  plough."  The  same 
mode  of  speaking  is  still  used  by  this  people.  Thus,  in  de- 
scribing a  man's  possessions,  they  convey  an  idea  of  their 
extent  by  asking,  '^  How  many  yoke  of  oxen  will  be  required 
to  keep  -the  fields  in  order  ?" 

The  Eastern  farmers  who  wish  to  have  a  good  crop,  plough 
their  fields  eight  or  ten  titles  over.     Having  made  their  fur- 
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rows  lengthwise^  they  then  cross  them.    The  seed  is  also 
oo?ered  by  the  plough^  instead  of  the  harrow. 

And  when  the  people  were  come  into  the  wood,  behold,  the  honey 
dropped. — ^Verse  26. 

Bees  in  the  East  are  not^  as  in  England^  kept  in  hives : 
they  are  all  in  a  wild  state.  The  forests  literally  flow  with 
honey ;  large  combs  may  be  seen  hanging  on  the  trees  as  you 
pass  along,  full  of  honey.  Hence  this  article  is  cheap  and 
plentiful^  and  is  much  used  by  the  Yedahs  to  preserre  the 
flesh  of  animals  which  they  catch  in  the  chase. 

The  ancient  poets  take  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the 
value  of  milk  and  honey. 

Sftol  said  unto  the  Lord  God  of  leorael,  Give  a  perfect  lot.  And  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  taken«  And  Said  said,  Cast  lots  between  me  and 
Jonathan  my  son.  And  Jonathan  was  taken. — ^Verses  41,  42. 
See  also  Matt,  xxvii.  35. 

To  cast  lots  where  human  wisdom  was  either  not  able^  or 
not  allowed^  to  decide,  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  all 
antiquity. 

The  Hindoos  often  settle  their  disputes  by  casting  lots. 
On  particidar  .occasions  they  do  it  opposite  to  the  temple; 
and  before  they  begin,  they  appeal  to  their  gods,  that  they 
may  show  the  right.  ''Let  justice  be  shown  1^'  ''Show  the 
innocent!*'  and  appeals  of  similar  import,  are  often  uttered. 
But  sometimes  they  cast  the  lot  in  the  rest-house  or  a  private 
dwelling.  Should  there  be  a  dispute  betwixt  two  people 
respecting  the  posse9.sion  of  any  given  article,  the  name  of 
each  will  be  written  on  separate  pieces  of  olahy  and  thrown 
into  a  vessel  half  full  of  water.  A  person  who  is  chosen  by 
mutual  agreement  takes  out  an  olah,  and  he  whose  name  is 
inscribed  thereon  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  right.  See  the 
remarks  on  1  Chron.  xxvi.  13 — 16 ;  Prov.  xviii.  18 ;  Jonah  i.  7. 


CHAP.    XV. 


I  the  people  spared  the  best  of  the  sheep,  and  of  the  fatlings,  and 
5  lambs.— Verse  9,    The  margin  has,  instead  oifatlingSy  "  of  the 


Swiland 
the] 
second  sort.'' 

This  curious  way  of  designating  the  quality  of  animals  finds 
an  exact  parallel  amongst  the  Hindoos.    They  do  not  usually 
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compare^  as  we  do,  by  good,  better,  and  best ;  but  hj  first,  second, 
and  third  sort.  An  animal  of  the  finest  proportions  is  said  to 
be  "of  the  first  sort/'  the  next,  "of  the  second/*  and  the 
last,  "  of  the  third,  sort/*  After  a  similar  manner  are  all  the 
productions  of  art  and  nature  compared,  with  regard  to  their 
value.  They  tell  us,  there  are  three  kinds  of  fruit  which  they 
prefer  to  all  others :  "  The  first  is  gold ;  the  second,  precious 
stones ;  and  the  third,  land." 


CHAP.    XVI. 

When  the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  David  took  an  harp,  and 
p]ayed  with  his  hand :  so  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  weU,  and 
the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him. — ^Verae  23. 

Several  kinds  of  diseases  are  believed  to  be  removed  or 
alleviated  by  music ;  and  by  similar  means,  with  the  addition 
of  charms,  devils  and  evil  spirits  are  ejected.  Thus,  to  a  person 
sufiering  under  the  possession  of  a  fiend,  a  man  beats  a  small 
tambourine,  and  sings  songs  respecting  the  wife  of  Siva. 
Those  who  are  deranged,  likewise,  are  thought  to  be  much 
benefited  by  music. 


CHAP.    XVII. 

Look  how  thy  hrethren  fare,  and  take  their  pledge*— Verse  18. 

The  sons  of  Jesse  were  serving  in  the  army  of  Saul;  and 
as  he  probably  had  not  heard  from  them  for  some  time,  he 
sent  their  brother  David  to  take  a  present  to  the  captain,  to 
induce  him  to  be  kind  to  his  sons ;  also  to  bring  a  pledge,  or 
token,  from  his  sons  themselves,  to  assure  him  that  they  were 
well.  A  person  in  a  distant  country  sends  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  liis  welfare  a  ring,  a  lock  of  hair,  or  a  piece  of 
his  nail.  This  is  his  "  pledge^'  of  health  and  prosperity.  A 
man  who  has  returned  from  a  far  country,  in  calling  upon  an 
old  friend,  (should  he  not  be  at  home,)  will  Jeave  a  handker- 
chief, as  a  token  to  testify  that  he  has  caUed. 
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His  aUng  was  in  hla  hand :  and  he  drew  near  to  the  Philistine. — 
Verse  40. 

David  was  a  keeper  of  sheep^  and  required  a  sling,  not 
only  to  keep  off  the  enemies  of  his  flock,  but  also  to  chastise 
any  of  his  charge  which  might  go  astray.  Shepherds  in  the 
East^  especially  on  the  continent  of  India,  carry  a  sling  and 
stones  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Philistine  said  nnto  David,  Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou  comest  to  me 
with  staves?   And  the  Philistine  cursed  David  by  his  gods. — ^Verse  43. 

Men  of  high  caste  will  not  strike  those  who  are  of  low  caste 
with  the  hand,  because  the  touch  would  defile  them :  they 
therefore  beat  them  with  a  stick  or  some  other  weapon.  To 
offer  to  strike  any  person  with  a  stick,  then,  is  very  pro- 
voking; and  the  person  so  struck  will  ask,  "Am  I  a  dog?/^ 
When  a  man  wishes  to  make  another  angry,  he  pretends  to 
be  looking  for  a  stick,  which  will  produce  a  similar  question 
and  feeUng.  Sometimes,  however,  they  only  repeat  the  pro- 
verb :  "  Take  up  a  stick,  and  the  dog  will  run  off.^^ 

As  did  the  PhiUstine,  so  do  these  people  curse  each  other 
by  their  gods.  The  imprecations  are  generally  of  such  a  kind 
as  it  would  be  improper  to  repeat.  The  extremes  of  filthi- 
ness,  of  sin  and  hell,  are  put  under  contribution,  to  furnish 
epithets  and  allusions  gross  enough  for  their  execrations, 

I  will  give  thy  flesh  nnto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field. — ^Verse  44. 

The  rodomontade  of  Goliath  is  still  the  favourite  way  of 
terrifying  an  enemy.  "  Begone,  or  I  will  give  thy  flesh  to 
the  jackals!*'  '^The  crows  shall  soon  have  thy  carcass.'' 
"  Yes,  the  teeth  of  the  dogs  shall  soon  have  hold  of  thee,** 
^'  The  eagles  are  ready." 

Whose  son  is  this  yonth  ?— Verse  55.    See  also  Num.  xxiil.  18 ;  Judges 
V.  12 ;  1  Sam.  x.  11 ;  xvi.  18 ;  xx.  27  ;  xxii.  7. 

In  the  East,  it  is  a  favourite  way  of  addressing  a  person,  to 
begin  thus :  "  You  are  the  son  of  such  a  person :"  or,  "  Is  he 
not  the  son  of  such  a  man?"  IIow  Saul  could  have  forgot- 
ten David,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  except  on  the  principle 
of  occasional  possession  by  "  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord," 
which^  when  ejected,  took  away  all  recollection  of  the  mau 
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through  the  channs  of  whose  music  the  ejectment  had  been 
e£fccted. 

When  a  person  has  to  ask  a  number  of  questions,  though 
he  know  well  the  name  of  the  individual  whom  he  has  to 
address,  he  often  begins  by  asking,  "Whose  son  are  you?" 
Many  people  never  receive  their  proper  name :  they  are 
known  by  the  epithet  of  "the  son  of  such  a  person:"  as 
Nellindderin  Maggan,  that  is,  "  the  son  of  NellindderJ* 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

The  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  nnging  and  dancing,  to 
meet  king  Saul  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instruments  of 
music. — ^Verse  G. 

Has  a  long-absent  son  returned?  is  a  person  coming  who 
has  performed  some  great  exploit?  are  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom with  their  attendants  expected?  then  those  in  the 
house  go  forth  with  tabrets  and  pipes  to  meet  them,  aud 
greet  them,  and  conduct  them  on  the  way. 

When  a  great  man  is  expected,  the  people  of  the  village 
always  send  the  tabrets  and  pipes  to  meet  him.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  with  what  earnestness  and  vehemence  they  blow  their 
instruments,  or  beat  their  tom-toms,  and  stamp  along  the 
road. 

The  evil  spirit  from  €rod  came  upon  Saul. — ^Verse  10. 

Nearly  all  diseases,  and  accidents,  and  misery,  are  attributed 
to  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  There  are  evil  spirits  for  infants, 
others  for  youth,  and  many  for  old  age.  That  which  is  so 
troublesome  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  is  called  Mogaiii, 
wliich  bears  some  relation  to  the  English  notion  of  a  fairy. 
The  elves  of  ancient  Britain,  so  famous  for  their  midniglit 
revelries,  have  a  numerous  sisterhood,  of  equal  renown  for 
their  orgies,  in  the  East.  The  fairies,  like  those  of  oiur  nati\  e 
land,  are  believed  to  be  subject  to  passion,  pain,  and  death. 
In  general  they  are  supposed  to  be  extremely  beautiful ;  but 
when  on  an  evil  errand,  they  assume  the  most  terrific  shapes, 
ha>ing  dishevelled  hair,  a  dirty  face,  hirge  teeth,  and  woumls 
m  thohr  legs.  In  their  hands  they  cany  a  VHlkku^mam,  that 
»*    a  broom,"  aad  are  arrayed  in  bhck  garments.     But  when 
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they  go  on  au  expedition  of  love^  they  are  dressed  in  white 
or  scarlet,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  when  asleep.  Lascivious  dreams  in 
early  life  are  always  attributed  to  their  influence. 

Does  a  young  person  look  doUcate  ?  the  parents  or  friends 
immediately  suspect  the  fairy  is  troubling  him  or  her ;  and 
they  have  recourse  to  a  charm  or  adcharam,  which  is  bound 
round  the  wrist  or  waist. 

Some  of  these  sylvan  beings  love  to  dwell  in  the  jungle, 
trees,  and  rivers.     They  can  assume  either  sex. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

He  stripped  off  his  clothes  also,  and  prophesied  before  Samuel  in  like 
manner,  and  lay  down  naked. — Verse  24.  Moses  saw  that  the 
people  were  naked ;  for  Aaron  had  made  them  naked  unto  their 
shame  among  their  enemies.  (Exod.  xxxii.  25.)  See  also  2  Sara. 
vi.  20  ;  Isai.  xx.  2  ;  Micah  i.  8. 

It  is  supposed  the  term  "  naked/'  in  these  and  many  other 
passages,  means  either  to  take  off  all  the  upper  garments,  or 
to  be  in  a  defenceless  condition.  That  it  does  so  in  some  of 
them,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  it  does  so  in  all,  I  cannot 
believe.  The  nature  of  the  idolatry,  and  the  practices  arising 
from  it,  in  which  the  Israelites  were  engaged,  probably 
demanded  that  shameless  conduct  in  its  votaries. 

Those  who  engage  in  the  lascivious  rites  arising  from  the 
Satte-Poosy,  are  always  naked.  There  are  also  vast  numbers 
of  devotees  who  walk  about  entirely  destitute  of  clothes.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  them  entered  the  town  of  Jaflna,  and  walked 
about  the  streets  in  that  condition,  till  taken  up  by  the  autho- 
rities, and  removed  to  the  place  whence  he  had  come.  .When 
a  person  is  requested  to  submit  to  any  thing  shameful,  he 
says,  "  I  would  rather  go  naked  than  suffer  that.''*  See  the 
remarks  on  Isai.  Ixv.  4 ;  and  on  John  xiv.  2. 

•  M.  Savary,  in  his  "  Letteraon  Egypt,"  infonns  us,  that  many  of  the  Santons 
"  go  entirely  naked  through  the  cities."  (Vol.  L  p.  237.)  "  In  the  market  stood  a 
saint  quite  naked."    See  Henniker's  "  Travels  in  Egypt,"  p.  90. 
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CHAP.    XX. 

There  b  but  a  step  between  me  and  death. — ^Verse  3. 

Men  in  great  danger  say,  ^'  I  have  stretched  my  head  to 
the  gate  of  the  pit.**  ^^  Another  step  and  the  point  is  gained.** 
"  Fear  not  one  step  more.** 

To-morrow  is  the  new  moon,  and  I  should  not  fail  to  sit  with  the  king  at 
meat. — ^Verse  5.  And  lest  thon  lift  np  thine  eyes  unto  heaven, 
and  when  thou  seest  the  sun  and  the  moon,  shouldest  be  driven 
to  worship  them.  (Deut.  iv.  10.)  See  also  Dent.  xvii.  3 ;  Amos 
viii.  5. 

It  appears  to  have  been  customary  for  David  to  dine  with 
the  king  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  moon ;  which  may  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  their  solemn  sacrifices 
falling  on  that  day.  But  the  Heathen,  and  the  idolatrous 
Jews,  who  copied  from  them,  paid  honour  to  the  moon,  from  a 
beUef  that  she  had  great  influence  over  the  afifairs  of  men. 

The  Jews,  as  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Amos,  were  anxious 
that  the  new  moon  should  be  gone,  that  they  might  ^^sell 
com.**  (Amos  viii.  6.)  There  was  no  command  for  them  to 
refrain  from  doing  business  on  that  day;  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  a  custom  of  their  own  invention,  the  result  of  some 
heathen  opinion  or  superstition,  which  made  it  unfortunate  or 
improper  to  sell  their  com  at  that  period. 

The  merchants  will  not,  except  under  particular  circum- 
stances, purchase  stock  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the 
jiew  moon;  they  do,  however,  vend  their  goods  to  all  who 
will  buy. 

On  seeing  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time,  the  people 
present  their  hands,  in  the  form  of  adoration,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  do  to  their  gods. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  whom  thou  slewest  in  the  valley  of 
Elah,  behold,  it  is  here  wrapped  in  a  cloth. — Verse  9. 

All  things  which  are  valuable  or  sacred,  or  which  have  been 
acquired  at  great  expense  or  trouble,  are  always  folded  in  a 
cloth. 
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CHAP.    XXIII. 

Doth  not  David  hide  hunself  with  us  in  strong  holds  in  the  wood,  in  the 
hill  of  Hachilahy  which  is  on  the  south  of  Jeshimon  ? — Verse  19. 
The  margin  has,  for  sauth^  ^^  on  the  right  hand.*' 

"  The  Hebrews  express  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  by 
words  which  signify  before,  behind,  left,  and  right,  according 
to  the  situation  of  a  man  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
south.''  In  the  same  way  do  the  Hindoos  speak  on  this 
subject ;  the  north  is  shown  by  the  left,  the  south  by  the  right 
hand,  the  face  being  considered  to  be  towards  the  east. 
When  the  situation  of  any  thing  is  spoken  of,  it  is  always 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  cardinal  points. 

Often,  when  people  wish  to  give  intelligence  respecting  any 
thing,  they  begin  by  asking  a  question  which  conveys  the  infor- 
mation required.  Thus  the  situation  of  poor  David  was 
described  by  asking  a  question.  '^  Have  not  the  elephants 
been  ravaging  the  fields  of  Tamban  last  night  ?  ^'  is  a  question 
asked,  when  such  a  circumstance  has  taken  place. 


CHAP.    XXIV. 

Saul  went  in  to  cover  his  feet. — ^Verse  3.    See  the  marginal  reading  of 
Judges  iii.  24. 

The  Hindoos  say  for  this,  "  He  has  gone  to  the  open 
place;  '*  or,  "  He  has  gone  to  the  tank;  '^  or,  "  He  has  gone 
for  the  two  things.*' 

After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come  out?  after  whom  dost  thou  pur- 
sue? after  a  dead  dog? — Verse  14. 

It  is  highly  contemptible  and  provoking  to  compare  a  man 
to  a  dead  dog.  Has  a  servant  offended  his  master?  he  will 
say,  '^  Stand  there,  and  be  like  a  dead  dog  to  me.''  Does  a 
creditor  press  much  for  his  money?  the  debtor  will  say, 
"  Bring  your  bond,  and  then  be  as  a  dead  dog  to  me."  '^  I 
care  as  much  for  that  fellow  as  for  a  dead  dog."  "  I  will  tell 
you  what  that  fellow  is  worth  :  a  dead  dog !  " 
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Saul  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept. — Verse  16. 

When  a  man  who  is  in  great  sorrow  is  spoken  of,  it  is  said, 
"  Ah  !  how  he  did  lift  np  his  voice  and  weep  ?  '^  ^' Alas  !  how 
great  is  their  trouble !  they  are  all  lifting  up  the  voice/' 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Go  to  Nabal,  and  greet  him  in  my  name. — ^Verse  6.  The  aged  arose, 
and  stood  up.  (Job  xxix.  8.)  Who  also  honoured  us  with  many 
honours.  (Acts  xxviii.  10.) 

In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  we  have  some  striking 
examples  of  what  may  be  termed  '^  good-breeding.'^  Look  at 
the  patriarchs  and  others,  in  their  renunciation  of  self,  their 
anxiety  to  please,  to  show  respect  to  the  aged,  the  learned, 
the  dignified,  or  those  of  the  sacerdotal  character ;  Usten  to 
their  affecting  eulogies  and  their  touching  appeals ;  and  then 
conclude,  have  we  not  in  them  some  of  the  most  pleasing 
instances  of  gentility  and  good-breeding  ? 

On  their  great  anniversary  festivals,  the  Hindoos  always 
send  to  "  greet  '*  each  other.  Has  a  son  or  daughter  been 
married?  has  a  '^male  child'*  been  bom?  has  prosperity 
attended  the  merchant  in  his  pursuits  ?  does  a  traveller  pass 
through  a  town  or  viQage,  where  some  of  his  friends  or 
acquaintances  reside  ?  then  those  whom  it  immediately  con- 
cerns, send  greeting,  expressive  of  their  joy,  and  best  wishes 
for  future  prosperity. 

See  them  on  receiving  company.  A  servant  or  friend 
stands  at  the  gate  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  the  guests,  and 
to  give  notice  to  the  master  of  the  house.  When  they 
approach  the  premises,  the  host  goes  out  to  meet  them,  and, 
bowing,  expresses  his  joy  at  seeing  them ;  he  then  puts  his 
arm  over  their  shoulders,  or  takes  them  bythe^and,  and 
conducts  them  into  the  house.  When  they  retire,  he  always 
accompanies  them  to  the  gate,  and  expresses  the  great  joy  he 
has  had  in  their  company. 

Before  people  take  their  food,  they  wash  their  hands,  feet, 
and  mouth ;  and  when  they  sit  down,  they  take  their  places 
according  to  rank  and  seniority.  Should  any  man  presume 
to  sit  down  "  in  the  highest ''  place  when  he  has  not  a  title  to 
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it^  he  will  be  sure  (as  in  the  parable)  to  hear  the  master  say 
to  him,  in  respect  to  "  a  more  honourable  man/^  "  Give  this 
man  place ; "  and  then,  "  with  shame,^'  he  will  be  compelled 
'*  to  teke  the  lowest  ^^  place. 

In  supplying  the  guests,  the  chief  person  present  is  always 
served  the  first,  and  generally  by  the  hands  of  the  host  him** 
self.  They  are  also  particular  as  to  the  order  of  serving  up 
their  viands  and  condiments :  to  set  on  the  table  certain 
articles  first,  would  be  here  considered  as  much  out  of  place, 
as  it  is  in  England  to  set  on  the  dessert  before  the  more  sub- 
stantial dishes. 

Epicures  at  home  would  smile,  and  pout  the  lip,  at  the 
vegetable  feast  of  a  Saiva  man.  His  first  course  consists  of 
pulse,  green  gram,  rice,  and  ffhee,  or  "  butter ; "  the  second, 
of  nimierous  curries,  and  pickles  made  of  half-ripe  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  spices ;  the  third,  an  acid  kind  of  broth ;  the 
fourth,  curds,  honey,  and  rice;  the  fifth,  a  rich  supply  of 
mellow  fruits.  From  this  humble  repast  the  guests  arise 
with  more  pleasure,  and  at  less  expense  of  health,  than  the 
luxurious  Englishman  does  from  his  half-medicated  meal,  to 
which  science  is  now  the  footman,  and  a  few  French  terms  its 
fiashionable  vocabulary. 

When  the  visitors  have  taken  what  they  require,  the  prin- 
cipal person  arises  from  his  seat,  and  all  present  follow  his 
example. 

Who  b  David  ?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ? — ^Verse  10. 

When  a  man  has  gained  some  ascendancy  over  others,  or 
when  he  assumes  authority  which  is  offensive  to  some  one 
present,  it  will  be  inquired,  by  way  of  contempt,  as  Nabal  did 
respecting  David,  "  Who  is  he  ?  and  whose  son  is  he  ?  "    . 

They  were  a  wall  unto  us  both  by  night  and  day. — ^Verse  16. 

This  was  said  of  David  and  his  men,  who  had  been  kind 
unto  the  servants  of  Nabal,  and  had  probably  been  a  defence 
to  them  whilst  they  had  been  in  the  wilderness  tending  their 
sheep.  And  the  same  figure  is  also  used  amongst  us,  in 
reference  to  those  who  have  been  a  defence  to  others.  "  Ah  ! ' 
my  friend ;  you  have  been  a  mathil,"  that  is,  "  a  wall,^^  "  unto 
me.'*     "Alas  !  my  wall  is  fallen ; "  means,  the  friend  is  dead 
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or  has  become  weak.     "  What  care  I  for  that  jackal  ?    I  have 
a  good  wall  before  me."  * 

The  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord 
thy  God.— Verse  29. 

*  Any  thing  which  is  important  or  valuable  is  called  a  kattu, 
that  is,  "  a  bundle,  a  pack,  or  bale.^'  A  young  man  who  is 
enamoured  of  a  female,  is  said  to  be  ''  bound  up  in  the  kattu, 
'  bundle,^  of  love."  Of  a  just  judge  the  people  say,  "  He  is 
bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  justice."  When  a  man  is  very 
strict  in  reference  to  lus  caste,  he  is  "  bound  up  in  the  bundle 
of  high  caste,'^  When  a  person  is  spoken  to  respecting  the 
vanities  or  impurities  of  his  system,  he  often  replies  :  "  Talk 
not  to  me  !  I  am  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  my  religion." — 
^'  Why  do  those  people  act  so  ?  "  "  Because  they  are  bound 
up  in  the  bundle  of  desire."  David,  therefore,  was  to  be 
bound  in  the  bundle  of  life ;— nothing  was  to  harm  him. 

I  have  hearkened  to  thy  voice,  and  have  accepted  thy  person. — ^Verse 
35.  I  have  accepted  thee.  (Gen.  xix.  21.)  The  Hebrew  has,  **  I 
have  accepted  thy  face."  Him  will  I  accept.  (Job  xlii.  8.)  In 
the  Hebrew,  it  is,  '^  I  will  accept  his  hce  or  person."  The  Lord 
accepted  Job.  (Verse  9.)  In  the  Hebrew,  **  The  Lord  accepted  the 
face  of  Job." 

Does  a  person  ask  a  favour  of  his  superior?  it  will  not  be, 
in  general,  said  in  reply,  "  I  grant  your  request ; "  or,  "  You 
shdl  have  your  desire  : "  but.  Nan  un  muggatti  paritain,  "  I 
have  seen  thy  face."  Has  a  man  greatly  offended  another, 
and  does  he  plead  for  mercy?  the  person  to  whom  offence  has 
been  given  will  say,  "  I  have  seen  thy  fece ; "  which  means, 
that  he  is  pardoned.  Should  a  friend  inquire,  "Well,  what 
punishment  do  you  intend  to  inflict  on  that  fellow  ?  "  he  will 
reply,  "  1  have  seen  his  face."  In  applying  for  help,  should 
there  be  a  denial,  the  applicant  will  ask,  "  In  whose  fiice  shall 
I  now  look  ?  "  When  a  man  has  nearly  lost  all  hope,  he  says, 
"  For  the  sake  of  the  face  of  Gk>d,  grant  me  my  request." 

*  An  artful,  treacherous  man  is  called  a  jackal :  this  animal  is  very  much  like 
the  fox  of  England  in  his  habits  and  appearance.  I  ha?e  been  told,  that  they 
often  catch  the  crab  by  putting  their  tail  into  its  hole,  which  the  creature  imme* 
diately  seizes,  in  hope  of  food :  the  jackal  then  drags  it  out,  and  devours  iu 
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CHAP.   XXYI. 

Take  thou  now  the  spear  that  is  at  his  bolster^  and  the  cruse  of  water. — 

Verse  11. 

Thus  did  Saul  deep^  with  his  head  on  the  bolster^  and  a 
vessel  of  water  by  his  side ;  and  in  this  way  do  all  Eastern 
travellers  sleep  at  this  day.  The  bolster  is  rounds  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter^  and  twenty  in  length.  In  travellings  it  is 
carried  rolled  up  in  the  mat  on  which  the  owner  sleeps.  In 
a  hot  climate^  a  draught  of  water  is  very  refreshing  in  the 
night ;  therefore  a  vessel  filled  with  water  is  always  near  the 
place  where  a  }»erson  sleeps. 

Let  him  accept  an  offering. — ^Verso  19.    The  Hebrew  has,  for  accept, 
"smelL" 

Valuable  gifts  are  said  to  have  a  pleasant  smell.  A  man 
also  of  great  property  "has  an  agreeable  smell.''  "Why  are 
you  taking  this  small  present  to  the  great  man  ?  it  has  not 
a  good  smell.''  "  Alas !  I  have  been  with  my  gifts  to  the 
Modeliar^  but  he  will  not  smell  of  them ; "  which  means^  ho 
will  not  accept  them. 

The  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea. — ^Verse  20. 

Thus  did  David  compare  himself  to  a  flea^  to  show  his  insig- 
nificance before  the  king.  When  a  man  of  rank  devotes  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  acquirement  of  any  thing  which  is  not 
of  much  value^  it  is  asked :  "  Why  does  he  trouble  himself  so 
much  about  a  flea  ?  "  Should  a  required  favour  be  denied,  it 
will  be  said,  "  Ah  !  my  lord,  this  is  as  a  flea  to  you."  "  Our 
head-man  gave  me  this  ring  the  other  day,  but  now  he  wishes 
to  have  it  again.     What  is  this  ?     It  is  but  a  flea." 

When  poor  relations  are  troublesome,  the  remark  of  the 
rich  is :  "As  the  flea  bites  the  long-haired  dog,  so  are  you 
always  biting  me."  Should  an  opulent  man  be  reduced  to 
poverty,  his  friends  forsake  him,  and  the  people  say,  "Yes, 
the  same  day  on  which  the  dog  dies,  the  fleas  leave  him." 
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CHAP.   XXVII. 

He  hath  made  his  people  Israel  utterly  to  abhor  him. — ^Verse  12.    The 
Hebrew  has,  for  abhor y  "  stink." 

It  is  affirmed  of  a  man  who  is  hated  by  another :  ''  Ah  ! 
how  he  stinks  in  his  nose  ! ''  When  a  person  comes  amongst 
those  whom  he  dislikes^  he  exclaims^  '^  What  a  stink  V^  It  is 
indeed  a  bitter  sarcasm  for  a  man  to  rise  from  company  and 
say,  ^'I  must  be  off;  there  is  a  stink  here.*'  This  mode  of 
speaking  is  adopted  only  when  persons  address  those  of  infe- 
rior castes.* 


CHAP.    XXVIII. 

Therefore  will  I  make  thee  keeper  of  mine  head  for  ever. — ^Verse  2. 

The  head  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  principal  part  of  the 
body ;  and  when  a  man  places  great  confidence  in  another, 
he  asserts :  ''  I  will  make  him  the  keeper  of  my  life  or  head.^' 
An  injured  man  expostulating  with  another^  to  whom  he  has 
been  kind,  asks :  "  Why  is  this  ?  have  I  not  been  the  keeper 
of  your  life?''  A  good  brother  is  called  "the  life-keeping 
brother." 

Any  thing  valuable  also  is  spoken  of  as  being  on  the  head. 

Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along  on  the  earth. — Verse  20. 

When  people  are  under  the  influence  of  great  sorrow  or 
fear,  they  always  do  the  same  thing,  and  roll  themselves 
along,  making  bitter  lamentations.  When  men  have  escaped 
great  danger,  they  roU  themselves  on  the  earth  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  after  the  car  of  the  temple,  in 
performance  of  their  vow. 

He  refused,  and  said,  I  will  not  eat. — ^Verse  23. 

Saul,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  his  sorrow  and  fear,  refused 
to  eat,  as  do  others  under  similar  circumstances  at  this  day. 

*  There  was  in  a  certain  cutchery  an  officer  taken  from  the  fisher-caste,  which 
is  lower  than  most  others.  A  high-caste  man  went  to  the  cutchery  for  a  stamp, 
when  the  officer  told  him  to  get  out  of  his  way,  that  he  was  very  busy.  "  Yes," 
said  the  mun  of  caste,  "  I  wiU  get  out  of  your  way  ;  I  smell  fish  !  " 
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But  when  people  are  angry  they  often  decline  taking  their 
food.  Should  the  wife  not  bring  the  dinner  to  her  lord  at 
the  proper  time^  or  should  it  not  be  properly  prepared,  he 
declares  he  will  not  partake  of  it,  and  that  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  die  of  hunger !  She  entreats  .him  by  the  love 
she  bears  for  him,  she  touches  his  feet  with  her  hands,  and 
strokes  his  chin,  but.  No  I  he  has  made  up  his  mind ;  die  he 
will !  She  shall  have  no  more  trouble !  The  afflicted  woman 
then  runs  to  call  the  mother  or  sisters  of  her  inexorable  lord, 
who  has  determined  to  commit  suicide  by  starvation.  They 
all  come  round  him,  but  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  there  are  the  viands  just  as  left  by  his  weeping  wife. 
Then  commence  their  tender  entreaties,  backed  by  the  elo- 
quence of  tears ;  the  mother,  the  sisters,  the  wife,  all  beseech 
him  to  take  a  Httle;  and  then  the  matron,  from  whose  hand 
he  has  often  been  fed  before,  puts  a  Uttle  into  his  mouth ; 
and  it  is  merely  to  please  them,  that  he  begins  to  eat.*  See 
the  observations  on  1  Kings  xxi.  4. 

The  woman  had  a  &t  calf  in  the  house  ;  and  she  hasted,  and  killed  it, 
and  took  flour  and  kneaded  it,  and  did  bake  unleavened  bread 
thereof :  and  she  brought  it  before  Saul. — ^Verses  24>  25. 

This  calf  was  killed,  dressed,  cooked,  and  eaten  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible ;  which  quick  process  the  urgent  necessity 
of  the  royal  guest  might  demand.  But  it  is  evident  from 
other  passages,  that  it  was  a  custom  to  kill,  cook,  and  eat  an 
animal  in  a  very  short  time.  The  heat  of  the  climate  in 
eastern  countries  certainly  prevents  flesh  from  being  kept 
many  hours ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  put  the  animal  on  the 
fire  whilst  its  flesh  is  still  warm.  The  people  affect  to  be  dis- 
gusted with  us  for  keeping  fowls  six  or  eight  hours  before 
they  are  cooked,  and  say  we  are  fond  of  eating  chettareyche, 
that  is,  ''dead  flesh.'^  There  are  some  Englishmen  who 
become  so  accustomed  to  these  things,  that  they  have  the 
chicken  grilled  and  on  their  table,  which  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  was  playing  in  their  yard. 

•  Some  husbands  will  not  for  years  eat  any  thing  brought  by  their  wives. 
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CHAP.    XXX. 

BtfhiiU^  Uiej  were  spread  abroad  upon  all  the  earthy  eatiog  and 
drinking,  and  dancing. — ^Verse  16. 

This  is  said  of  the  Amalekites,  after  they  had  spoiled  Zik- 
h^.  Parkhurst  under  2n  says  on  this  passage^  also  on 
1  Kings  xii.  32,  "  It  plainly  denotes  dancing  round  in  cir- 
cles;^' and  he  beUeves  the  word  "is  appUed  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  religious  feasts^  whether  in  honour  of  the  true  God  or 
of  idols  ;'^  and  he  cites  several  passages  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  When  the  Heathen  worship  their  demon  gods,  they 
dance  in  circles  round  the  sacrifices,  and  throw  themselves 
into  the  most  violent  contortions.  Their  arms,  head,  and 
legs  appear  as  if  they  were  in  convulsions.  They  dash  them- 
selves suddenly  on  the  ground,  then  jump  up,  and  again  join 
in  the  circular  dance. 

When  David  came  near  to  the  people,  he  saluted  them. — ^Verse  21.    In 
the  Hebrew,  *^  he  asked  them  how  they  did." 

To  inquire  after  the  health  is  in  the  East,  as  in  England,  a 
common  mode  of  salutation.  They  do  not,  however,  answer 
in  the  same  unhesitating  way.  When  a  man  has  perfectly 
recovered  from  a  fit  of  sickness,  he  will  not  say,  '^  I  am  quite 
wcU;^'  because  he  would  consider  such  an  expression  to 
savour  of  boasting,  and  be  afraid  of  a  relapse.  He  would 
therefore  say,  "I  am  a  Uttle  better;  not  quite  so  ill  as  I 
was."  Sometimes,  when  the  question  is  asked,  he  will 
reply :  "  Can  you  not  see  for  yourself?  what  answer  can  I 
give  ?  " 

To  say,  ''  You  look  well,  or  have  become  stout,^'  is  very 
annoying.  A  short  time  after  my  arrival  in  Ceylon,  a  very 
stout  Brahmin  paid  me  a  visit ;  and  on  my  saying  he  looked 
remarkably  well,  he  fell  into  a  great  rage,  and  left  the  room. 
I  explained  to  him  afterwards,  that  I  did  not  intend  any 
ofilence ;  when  he  replied,  that  it  was  very  unfortunate  to  be 
addressed  in  such  language. 
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2  SAMUEL. 


CHAP.   I. 

'  Thej  mourned,  and  wept,  and  fasted  until  even,  for  Saul,  and  for 
Jonathan  his  son. — Yerse  12. 

Thus  did  David,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  weep,  and 
fast  until  the  evening,  because  the  "mighty  were  fallen,'^  and 
because  "  the  weapons  of  war ''  had  ''  perished.'' 

Wben  a  father  or  mother  "  falls  on  the  ground,''  the  chil- 
dren have  stated  periods  when  they  weep  and  fast  in  memory 
of  their  dead.  On  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  those  who  have 
lost  tiieir  mothers  fSust  until  the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian, 
and  in  the  evening  they  take  milk  and  fruit.  For  a  father, 
the  sons  hst  on  the  new  moon  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
mother. 

Fasts  are  exceedingly  numerous  amongst  the  Hindoos,  and 
they  often  keep  them  with  great  rigour.  Numbers  abstain 
three  days  every  month.  On  the  first  they  do  not  eat  till 
three  o'clock  p.m.;  on  the  second,  at  night;  and  on  the 
third,  not  till  the  evening.  Some  also  watch  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  night.  The  Mahometans  make  a  great 
merit  of  fasting  (as  they  term  it)  forty  days  and  forty  nights : 
many  of  them  take  only  just  sufficient  to  sustain  life.  In 
the  beginning  of  their  great  fast,  therefore,  a  man  will  be 
comely  and  in  good  condition ;  but  in  the  end  of  it  he  will 
appear  to  be  little  better  than  a  skeleton. 


CHAP.    II. 

Blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  have  shewed  this  kindness  unto  your 
lord,  even  unto  Saul,  and  have  buried  him. — Verse  5. 

The  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  burnt  by  the  men 
of  Jabesh-Gilead.  Two  of  the  thirty-two  charities  of  the 
Hindoos  are,  to  bum  the  bodies  of  those  whose  relations  can- 
not do  it,  and  to  pay  for  the  beating  of  the  tom-toms  to  the 
place  of  burning.     It  is  therefore  considered  a  work  of  great 
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merit  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  for  a  respectable  stranger^ 
or  for  those  whose  relations  are  not  able  to  meet  the  expenses. 
Hence  the  funerals  of  those  who  have  lived  in  poverty,  or  who 
have  known  better  days,  may  be  seen  conducted  with  great 
pomp,  because  the  rewai'd  is  great  to  him  who  advances  the 
money,  and  because  he  receives  great  praise  from  the  people. 
Bama  Swamy,  once  a  rich  merchant,  died  in  extreme  poverty; 
but  his  funeral  rites  were  conducted  with  great  splendour  at 
the  expense  of  an  opulent  individual. 


CHAP.    TII. 

Deliver  me  my  wife  Michal,  which  I  espoused  to  me. — Verse  14. 
See  Matt.  i.  1& 

Girk  are  espoused  at  the  age  of  six  and  ten  years  of  age, 
though  they  are  not  generally  married  till  they  are  twelve  or 
thirteen.  Before  they  are  fiiUy  betrothed,  the  register  of  their 
birth  is  examined,  and  the  astrologer  casts  their  nativity ;  and 
should  the  planets  imder  which  the  parties  are  bom  occupy 
friendly  mansions,  the  espousals  will  soon  be  finished;  if, 
however,  tl^ey  are  found  to  be  in  opposing  houses,  nothing 
will  induce  the  parties  to  agree. 

After  the  espousab,  should  the  young  man  die,  it  will  be 
very  diflBcult  to  procure  her  another  suitor,  because  it  will  be 
feared  there  is  something  unfortunate  about  her,  and  that  he 
who  espouses  her  again  may  meet  a  similar  fiite. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Rechab  and  Daanah  went^  and  came  about  the  heat  of  the  day  to  the 
house  of  Ishbosheth,  who  lay  on  a  bed  at  noon. — ^Verse  5. 

It  is  exceedingly  common  for  people  to  recline  on  their 
couches  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Hence,  when  you  call  on  a 
person  at  that  time,  the  answer  often  is :  "  The  master  is 
asleep."* 

*  Captain  Basil  HaU  speaks  of  the  inhabitanU  of  South  America  as  haring 
the  same  custom.  The  old  Romish  missionaries  in  China  used  to  take  theii 
siesta  with  a  metal  ball  in  the  hand,  which  was  allowed  to  project  over  the  couch : 
beneath  was  a  brass  dish ;  so  that  as  soon  as  the  individual  was  asleep,  the 
fingers  naturally  relaxed  their  grasp,  and  let  the  ball  drop ;  and  the  noiae  of  its 
fall  awoke  him  ftom  his  slumbers. 
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CHAP.    V. 


We  are  thy  bone  and  thy  flesh. — ^Verse  1. 
A  child,  in  addressing  his  father  or  mother^  or  those  of  the 
same  caste,  often  asks:  ''Am  I  not  your  blood?  Am  I  not 
your  eyes?''* 


CHAP.    XII. 

Took  the  poor  man's  lamb.— Vene  4. 
This  allndes  to  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah,  who  was 
taken  by  David  from  her  busband.  In  speaking  of  a  similar 
occorrence,  the  Hindoos  say,  ''Ah !  that  bull  has  taken  away 
the  poor  man's  cow.''  The  injured  man  says,  "  My  cow  has 
gone  to  the  jungle.'*  When  the  child  is  weaned,  the  father 
says,  ''My  cow  has  ceased  to  give  milk.''  A  husband  says 
of  a  good-tempered  wife,  "  My  cow  has  not  any  horns."  Of  a 
▼irago  it  is  said,  "Ah  I  she  has  large  horns." 


CHAP.    ZIII. 

Amnon  lay  down,  and  made  himself  sick.— Verse  6. 

The  Asiatics  are  certainly  the  most  expert  creatures  that  I 
have  seen  in  feigning  sickness.  Those  who  wish  to  avoid  any 
work,  or  the  performance  of  a  duty,  complain  that  they  have  a 
pain  here,  and  another  there.  They  then  aflfect  to  pant  for 
breath,  roll  their  eyes  about  as  if  in  agony;  and,  should  you 
touch  them,  they  shriek  out,  as  if  you  were  killing  them. 

The  sepoys,  and  those  who  are  servants  in  the  government 
offices,  give  great  trouble  to  their  superiors  by  ever  and  anon 
complaining  of  being  sick ;  and  it  requires  great  discernment 
to  find  out  whether  they  are  really  so,  or  merely  aflfecting 
illness.  Their  general  object  in  such  acts  of  dissimulation,  is 
either  to  attend  a  marriage  or  some  religious  festival. 

*  The  observation  of  the  American  Indian  chief,  when  his  children  were  aU 
destroyed,  is  not  a  little  affecting  :  <<  Not  a  drop  of  Logan^s  blood  flows  in  the 
Feins  of  any  human  creature.** 

n2 
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He  ciUed  his  seiTBnt  that  mimstered  unto  him. — ^Verse  17. 

Eaistem  masters  do  not  keep  their  servants  at  the  distance 
whidi  is  usual  in  England.  The  affairs  of  the  family^  the 
news  €{  the  day,  and  the  little  incidents  of  life,  are  mutually 
discussed,  as  by  equals.  The  difference  betwixt  them,  in 
r^crence  to  property,  is  sometimes  not  great :  the  master  has, 
perhaps,  his  small  family-estate,  or  some  business  which  pro- 
duces a  little  profit ;  and  the  servant  is  content  with  his  rice, 
and  a  scanty  doth  for  his  loins. 

No  native  who  can  afford  it  is  without  his  servant;  and 
many  who  can  scarcely  procure  food  for  themselves,  talk  very 
largely  about  their  domestics.  See  my  lord  seated  in  his 
verandah,  chewing  his  betel,  and  cc^tating  his  plans :  hear 
him  at  eveiy  interval  say  to  his  attendant,  ''What  think  you 
of  that?  Shall  I  succeed?^^  ''You  must  assist  me;  I  know 
you  have  great  sense.''  "Let  this  prosper,  and  you  shall  have 
lings  for  your  ears,  and  a  turban  for  your  head.''  "  Good : 
pour  water  on  me."  They  go  to  the  well,  and  the  servant  bale^ 
about  a  hogshead  of  water  on  his  master's  head.  They  go  to 
the  house ;  and  then  the  command  is,  "  Bub  my  joints  and 
limbs."  "Ah!  bring  my  rice  and  curry."  That  finished, 
"Bring  water  to  wash  my  mouth;  pour  it  on  my  hands:  a 
shroot  and  fire  bring ;  fetch  my  sandals,  my  turban,  umbrella, 
and  betd-box.  Let  us  depart."  Then  may  be  seen  the 
master  stepping  out  with  a  lordly  air,  and  the  domestic  at  his 
heels,  giving  advice,  or  listening  to  his  master's  tales. 

The  soul  of  king  David  longed  to  go  forth  unto  Ahsalom. — ^Verse  39. 
The  Hebrew  has,  for  longtd^  "  was  consumed." 

A  person  labouring  under  an  intense  desire  for  the  pos- 
session of  an  object,  says,  "My  soul  is  consiuned  for  it;'' 
meaning,  that  his  spirit  is  wasting  away  by  the  intensity  of  his 
wishes.  "My  life  is  burning  away  through  fear."  "My 
spirit  is  consuming  for  his  safety." 


CHAP.    XIV. 

Put  on  now  mourning  apparel. — ^Veree  2. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Hindoos  do  not  put  on  what  is 
called  "mourning*'  at  the  death  of  their  friends.     The  rela- 
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tions  take  off  their  ear-rings  and  other  ornaments^  and  neglect 
the  dressing  of  their  hair.  A  woman,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  takes  off  the  thali  (equivalent  to  the  marriage  ring) 
from  her  neck ;  but  in  all  other  respects  she  dresses  as  before. 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  a  widow  to  shave  her  head. 

Those  who  are  sick,  as  they  suppose,  "under  the  influence 
of  Saturn,''  generally  wear  something  black,  or  have  marks 
of  that  colour  on  their  clothes,.as  they  believe  the  indisposition 
to  be  by  such  means  removed.  ^ 

They  shaU  quench  my  coal  which  is  left,  and  shall  not  leave  to  my  hus- 
band neither  name  nor  remainder  upon  the  earth. — ^Verse  7. 

So  said  the  woman  of  Tekoah,  who  went  with  a  fictitious 
story  to  David,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  recall  Absalom. 
She  affected  to  be  a  widow,  and  said  that  one  of  her  sons  had 
killed  the  other,  and  that  now  the  family  demanded  his  life  as 
an  atonement  for  that  of  his  brother;  and  she  said,  that  if 
they  succeeded,  they  would  '^quench  her  coal."  But  the 
Kfe  is  sometimes  called  the  light,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  17;  which 
in  the  margin  is  translated  "candle,  or  lamp.''  Both  the 
comparisons  include  the  idea  of  fire.* 

Children  in  Ceylon  are  not  called  "coals,"  but  sparks.  It 
is  said  of  a  man  who  has  a  large  family,  "  He  has  plenty  of  jpor- 
rekal/'  that  is,  '^  sparks."  Those  who  are  favoured  with  fine 
children  are  said  to  have  large  sparks.  Of  those  whose  child- 
ren are  all  dead,  the  remark  is :  "  Alas !  their  sparks  are  all 
quenched."  To  a  person  who  is  injuring  an  only  child  it  is 
said,  "Ah  f  leave  him  alone  !  He  is  the  only  spark." 

For  as  an  angel  of  God,  so  is  my  lord  the  king. — ^Verse  17. 

Thus  did  the  woman  of  Tekoah  compliment  David;  and 
thus  did  Mephibosheth  address  him,  when  he  had  been  slan- 
dered by  Ziba.  Great  men  are  often  compared  to  the  mes- 
sengers (the  true  meaning  of  angels)  of  the  gods.  Thus  men 
of  great  wisdom  or  eloquence  are  represented  to  be  like  the 
angels  of  the  gods.  "  Ah !  my  lord,  you  know  all  things ;  you 
are  one  of  the  angels  of  the  gods." 

Sometimes  the  person  will  not  address  you  in  a  direct  way, 

•  Formerly,  and  even  now,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  travellers  to  have  to 
purchase  their  fire  before  they  can  cook  their  victuals.  Hence  it  is  common, 
when  neighbours  ask  for  a  light  in  the  morning,  to  be  answered,  by  way  of 
pleasantry,  "  Vou  want  fire  !     WeU,  where  is  your  money  ?" 


2  SAMUEL, 


^ .    juu  enough  for  you  to  hear : 

ut.re  is  nothing  concealed  from 

w.   2i3^  wisdom?     From  the  gods. 

^jMWTL  to  him/'     Then  turning  to 

a  /vcar  fiice,  and  say,  "  My  lord,  there 

««.     \wrod  is  the  first;  but  you   are  the 


^..,   j^f.  '•im  turn  to  his  own  house,  and  let  him  not  sec 
. .    nnx. — ^Verse  24.     See  Gon.  xliii.  3. 

.,  :,^^  ire  more  oflTensivc  in  the  East,  than  to  refuse  to 

^»cil  CO  those  who  come  to  see  you.     Send  yoiu*  ser- 

4  ^v  vou  arc  engaged,  or  that  the  iudindual  may  go, 

jw  "^Lii  he  distressed  or  enraged,  and  not  hesitate  to 

^^«^^  w»  feelings.    Should  there,  however,  be  any  reason  to 

>.^<,  be  will  wait  for  hours  at  your  door ;  nay,  he  will  come 

^j  after  day,  till  he  shall  have  seen  your  face.     They  have 

jiit,  opinion,  that  if  they  once  obtain  admission  into  your  prc- 

«>uce,  a  great  ]X)int  is  gained :  and  so  it  is ;  for,  what  with 

tlieir  elo(iuencc,  and  tears,  and  acts  of  abject  submission,  they 

sddom  fail  to  make  an  impression.     Even  low  people,  who 

have  no  particuhu*  business,  often  call  upon  you,  for  no  other 

purpose  than  that  they  may  be  able  to  say  that  they  have 

seen  your  face.     When  a  person  says  he  has  not  seen  the  face 

of  the  great  man,  it  means,  that  he  has  not  gained  his  suit. 

See  the  high-caste  native  passing  along  the  road ;  a  humble 

MuppliHut  is  iUcrv.  to  attract  his  attention  :  but  let  him  turn 

\\\H  liuv  another  way,  and  it  is  as  a  dagger  through  the  poor 

inuu's  Nuul. 


CHAP.    XV. 

iSiu.l  liii.1  ill*,  hiail  tuvoiviU  luid  he  went  bare-foot.— Verse  30. 
riiii .  «liil  h.iuil  vviuliut  liiuiaclf  iu  his  sorrow,  when  Absa- 
liiii  li  I.I  11  li.  Ill  il  iii^iiiiiNi  liiiii.  But  the  Hindoos  do  not  cover 
liii  li.  .1.1  ilii  V  i.iKi-  .1  pail  i.r  ihoir  ivbe  and  cover  the  face.  In 
^...u.  u.  w  imi.  jal.  \Uk'  imbiui  in  giuierally  taken  off,  and  a 
|M.i    >   'U     ..iu.iiiit   IS  hiUU»ver  the  face.     Nor  is  this  com- 

»•! *•    "   n.iiiialN.  ioi^»u  ctU  oiViisions  of  deep  sorrow, 

lli»   *  '••*      *  •  •  .»>i nil       At  »udi  times  they  invariably 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

Shimei  went  along  on  the  hill's  side  over  against  him^  and  cursed  as  he 
went,  and  threw  stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust. — ^Verse  13.  In  the 
Hebrew  it  is^  'Musted  him  with  dust." 

Who  in  the  East  has  not  often  witnessed  a  similar  scene  ? 
Listen  to  the  maledictions :  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
evil  spirits  only  could  have  suggested  them.  Look  at  the 
enraged  miscreant :  he  dares  not  come  near  for  fear  of  punish- 
ment ;  but  he  stands  at  a  distance^  vociferates  his  imprecations^ 
violently  throws  about  his  hands ;  then  stoops  to  the  ground, 
and  takes  up  handfuls  of  dust,  throws  it  in  the  air,  and  ex- 
claims, *'  Soon  shalt  thou  be  as  that !  Thy  mouth  shall  soon 
be  fuD  of  it !  Look,  look,  thon  cursed  one,  as  this  dust,  so 
shalt  thou  be ! '' 


CHAP.    XVII, 

Thou  knowest  thy  &ther  and  his  men,  that  they  be  mighty  men,  and 
they  be  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the 
field. — ^Yerse  8.    See  Hosea  xiii.  8. 

The  Hindoos  are  as  much  afraid  of  the  bear,*  as  of  any 
other  animal  of  the  forest.  Therefore,  when  letter-carriers 
and  others  have  to  travel  through  districts  infested  by  bears, 
they  are  always  armed  with  a  crooked  knife,  in  the  shape  of  a 
sickle ;  and,  when  the  bear  is  preparing  to  give  them  a  hug, 
one  cut  from  the  instrument  will  send  it  scampering  off. 
When  the  female  is  robbed  of  her  whelps,  she  is  said  to  be 
more  fierce  than  any  other  animal :  hence,  many  sayings  refer 
to  her  rage,  and  are  appUed  to  the  fury  of  violent  men.  "  I 
will  tear  thee  to  pieces  as  a  bear  which  has  cubbed."  '^  Be- 
gone, or  I  will  jump  upon  thee  as  a  bear."  When  a  terma- 
gant takes  her  children  with  her  to  scold,  it  is  said,  "  There 
goes  the  she-bear  with  her  whelps  ! " 

*  The  Eastern  bear  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  North,  and  exceedingly 
acti?e.  A  friend  of  mine  had  made  a  large  hole  near  a  tank,  in  which  to  conceal 
himself  in  order  to  shoot  deer,  or  other  animals,  which  might  go  thither  to  drink. 
He  was  in  his  retreat  before  day-light,  when  in  a  moment  he  saw  something  near 
him,  and  the  next  instant  was  in  its  embrace.  He  being  a  powerfid  man,  seized 
his  foe  by  the  ears,  and  wrenched  him  backwards  and  forwards  with  aU  his 
might ;  he  then  got  free,  gave  the  animal  a  swing,  and  he  ran  off*  with  great  speed. 
It  was  a  bear.     My  friend,  the  magistrate,  was  more  careful  in  future. 
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The  woman  took  and  spread  a  covering  over  the  well's  month,  and 
spread  ground  com  thereon. — ^Verse  19. 

This  was  done  to  conceal  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz,  who  had 
gone  down  the  well  to  escape  firom  the  servants  of  Absalom. 

Wells  in  the  East  have  their  mouths  level  with  the  ground; 
hence^  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  put  a  mat  or  covering 
over  the  openings  to  conceal  them  from  the  sight. 

Who  has  not  seen  com  or  flour  spread  on  mats  in  the  sun 
to  dry  ?  The  woman  aflfected  to  have  this  object  in  view 
when  she  spread  a  covering  over  the  well :  her  ''ground  com'* 
was  spread  thereon  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  men  were  in  the 
well^  and  when  Absalom's  servants  came^  and  inquired, 
"Where  is  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan;''  she  said,  "They  be 
gone  over  the  brook  of  water." 

In  the  Kandian  war  great  numbers  were  [required  to  follow 
the  army  as  bearers,  cooks,  and  messengers;  and  such  was  the 
aversion  of  the  people  to  that  duty,  that  government  was 
obliged  to  use  force.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  nothing 
uncommon,  when  the  officers  were  seen  to  approach  a  cottage, 
for  the  husband  or  the  sons  to  be  concealed  as  were  Ahimaaz 
and  Jonathan. 


CHAP.    XVIIl. 

There  is  tidings  in  his  mouth, — ^Verse  26. 

This  was  said  by  David  when  the  watchman  told  him,  that 
there  was  a  man  running  alone.  He  proved  to  be  Ahimaaz, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  well,  and  had  run  to  tell  David, 
'^All  is  well."  Is  a  man  seen  to  run  fisust?  it  is  said,  '' Ahf 
there  is  news  in  his  mouth." — "Why  have  you  come  so 
fast  ?  "  "  In  my  mouth  there  is  news."  To  a  man  in  trou- 
ble, it  is  often  said,  "  Fear  not,  a  man  wlQ  soon  come  with 
tidings  in  his  mouth." 

Cushi  answered,  The  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king,  and  all  that  rise 
against  thee  to  do  thee  hurt,  be  as  that  young  man  is. — Verse  32. 

This  was  a  delicate  way  of  telling  David  that  the  rebel 
Absalom  was  dead.  A  person,  in  communicating  by  letter 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  does  not  always  say,  in 
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80  manj plain  terms^  ''He  is  dead;''  but^  ''Would  that  all 
our  enemies  wefte  now  as  our  friend  Muttoo  I "  "  Ah  I  were 
they  all  aa  he^  we  should  have  peace  in  our  village/'  A  son^ 
in  writing  to  an  unde  concerning  the  death  of  his  father,  says, 
"  Ah  !  the  children  of  your  brother  are  now  given  unto  the 
Lord/'  "  Would  that  our  enemies  were  now  as  our  father ! 
They  will  now  rqoice  over  us." 


CHAP.  XIX. 

I  have  said. — ^Verse  29. 

This  form  of  speech  is  exceedingly  common  when  a  man 
wishes  to  confirm  any  thing,  or  when  he  wants  to  give  weight 
to  a  promise.  To  show  that  all  will  be  fulfilled,  he  says, 
Nan-^hotp-nain'nea,  "Oil  have  said  it." 


CHAP.    XX. 

We  have  no  part  in  David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of 
Jesse. — ^Verse  1. 

When  slaves  are  liberated  from  their  owners,  they  say,  "  We 
have  no  pangu/'  that  is,  "  part,"  "  in  them,  nor  they  in  us." 
It  is  also  very  common  to  mention  the  name  of  the  person, 
and  that  of  his  father.  This  sometimes  implies  disgrace^ 
especially  when  the  family  has  arisen  from  obscurity ;  there- 
fore, to  allude  to  his  origin  is  to  insult  the  descendants. 

Joab  took  Arnasa  by  the  beard  with  the  right  hand  to  kiss  him. — 
Verse  9. 

Often  have  I  been  amused  to  see  men  take  each  other  by 
the  beard  or  chin,  when  they  wished  to  show  aflfection,  or  gain 
a  favour.  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Ceylon,  I  saw  a  Maho- 
metan in  a  great  rage  with  several  people  around  him,  who 
at  intervals  placed  their  hands  in  a  suppUcating  position,  and 
then  took  hold  of  him  gently  by  the  chin  and  beard.  Not 
then  understanding  the  language,  I  inquired  into  the  cause 
of  their  conduct,  and  was  informed  that  the  people  were 
greatly  in  debt  to  the  Mahometan,  and  that  he  was  swearing 
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to  sell  their  properly^  and  send  them  to  prison.  They  were^ 
therefore^  trying  to  appease  his  wrath  by  taking  him  by  the 
beard. 

See  the  wife  also  who  wishes  to  have  some  new  jewels  or 
robes^  or  to  go  to  a  festival^  or  to  be  forgiven  some  fault ;  when 
she  gently  strokes  her  lord  on  the  beard,  and  entreats  his 
fiEtvonr. 

Thus  did  the  treacherous  Joab^  under  the  guise  of  true 
friendship^  stab  Amasa  '^  in  the  fifth  rib^  and  shed  out  his 
bowels  to  the  ground,  and  struck  him  not  again;  and  he 
died/^ 


CHAP.    XXI. 

Beih-shan. — ^Verse  12. 

Calmef  s  remark  on  this  is :  ^  Home  or  temple  of  the  tooth 
or  of  ivory ;  from  n**n  beth,  'a  house/  and  ]X0  shen,  '  a  tooth/ 
This  title  means^  no  doubt,  simply  the  temple  of  the  tooth ; 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  a  tooth  only  was 
worshipped  in  any  temple  in  Canaan ;  it  must  have  been  the 
symbol  of  some  deity/'  Calmet  then  proceeds  to  show,  that 
this  may  have  been  the  god  Granesa  of  the  East,  who  is  repre- 
sented with  an  elephant's  head ;  and  supposes  that  the  tooth 
contains  an  allusion  to  the  tusks.  I  am  not  aware,  however, 
of  any  such  distinction  being  made  in  that  deity,  and  think  it 
unlikely  that  his  tusk  would  give  the  name  to  a  temple. 

Is  it  not  a  curious  fact,  that  the  tooth  of  Buddhu  is  the 
most  sacred  and  precious  relic,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Siam,  of  the  Burman  empire,  and  of  Ceylon  ?  That 
tooth  is  kept  in  the  temple  of  Kandy,  the  capital  of  Ceylon. 
Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  China,  and  of  those  countries 
which  have  been  just  mentioned;  and  it  was  formerly  the 
religion  of  multitudes  in  India.* 

•  Dr.  FinlajBon  says,  in  his  <<  Account  of  Siam/'  <<  The  priests  of  the  Siamese 
believe  their  religion  (the  Buddhist)  had  its  origin  in  Lanca,*'  which  is  the 
sacred  name  of  Ceylon  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  and  which  is  reflerred  to  in  all  the 
sacred  books  by  that  name.  The  priests  (of  the  Siamese)  state,  that  2,340  years 
ha?e  elapsed  since  the  religion  was  first  introduced  ;  a  date  which  is  said  to  be 
stated  in  their  sacred  books,  and  particularly  in  that  called  Pra-^ak-ka^rah^ 
which  was  wriUen  by  Buddha  himself,  or  at  least  under  his  direction. — Page  228. 
1821. 

Mr.  James  Prinsep,  F.R.S.,  SecreUry  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  his 
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CHAP.   XXII. 

Thou  bast  also  given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies. — ^Verse  41.     See 
Gen.  zlix.  8 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  27 ;  Joshua  x.  24 ;  Job  xyi.  12. 

The  neck  is  often  used  for  the  whole  body ;  and  in  threat- 
enings  it  is  usually  the  part  mentioned.  A  proprietor  of 
slayes  is  said  to  have  their  necks.  To  a  person  who  is  going 
amongst  wicked  or  cruel  people^  it  is  said^  ''  Go  not  there  ! 
your  puddara/'  that  is,  "neck  or  nape/*  "will  be  given  to 
them.''  "  Depend  upon  it  government  wUl  have  it  out  of  the 
necks  of  those  smu^lers.'' — "  Have  you  paid  Chinnan  the 
money  ?''  '  "  No,  nor  will  I  pay  him.''  "  Why  ?  "  "  Because 
he  has  had  it  out  of  my  neck."  *  When  two  men  have  been 
fighting,  the  conqueror  may  be  seen  to  seise  the  vanquished 
by  the  neck,  and  thrust  him  to  the  ground. 

noeet  attached  to  Baiiu*i  <<  Travels  in  Bokhara,'*  says,  <<  The  epoch  of'Sakya 
(the  fifth  Buddha  or  Goutama)  is  determined  by  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
Ceylonese,  Siamese,  Pegue,  Burmese,  and  Chinese  eras,  which  are  all  founded 
on  the  birth  or  death  of  the  Buddha  legislator ;  and  all,  though  differing  more  or 
less,  concur  in  placing  him  between  the  limits  of  544  and  638  years  before  Christ. 
The  Raj  Gtarti  of  Asam,  a  pundit  well  versed  in  Buddha  literature,  fixes  the 
Nirwan  or  emancipation  of  Sakya  Muni  (great  hermit  or  sage)  in  the  year  620 
before  Christ.** 

An  American  missionary  in  the  Burman  empire,  in  a  letter  dated  1829,  to  a 
friend  in  Ceylon,  writes  thus :  <<  The  author  of  the  Buddhist  reUgion  died  2,372 
years  ago.*' 

Thus  it  appears  from  three  calculations,  made  by  different  men,  in  different 
countries,  and  for  difj^nent  purposes,  that  there  is  only  a  variation  of  some  thirty 
years ;  which  allows  a  short  period  from  the  time  when  the  religion  was  established 
to  the  death  of  its  founder.  The  settlement  of  any  data  in  mythological  or  his- 
torical learning  is  of  v€ut  importance  in  the  East ;  for  there  we  find  a  resting* 
place  whence  we  can  look  at  the  circle  of  events,  and  are  enabled  to  judge  more 
accurately  amidst  the  wildness  and  lofty  pretensions  of  their  chronological  records. 

If  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  these  calculations,  and  those  of  Usher  and  others, 
we  shall  see  that  the  tooth  of  Buddha  could  not  have  been  that  which  was  wor- 
shipped at  Beth-shan,  because  that  place  is  mentioned  1056  years  before  Christ ; 
whereas  Buddha  did  not  establish  his  religion  till  521  years  before  Christ,  which 
was  about  the  time  of  the  prophet  HaggaL 

These  fricts,  however,  are  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  they  affbrd  some  curious 
coincidences,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  friture  discoveries. 

*  In  his  examination  before  the  Honourable  the  Supreme  Court,  a  witness 
said,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  threatened  to  have  the  value  of  the  artide 
out  of  his  neck.  This  being  interpreted  to  the  Judge,  he  smiled  and  said,  the 
figure  was  most  absurd.  His  lordship,  however,  did  not  then  know  that  the 
figure  was  most  appropriate,  and  conveyed  a  very  forcible  idea  to  the  minds  of 
the  Orientals. 
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1  KINGS. 

CHAP.    [. 

Let  there  be  sought  for  my  lord  the  king  a  young  virgin :  and  let  her 
cherish  him,  and  let  her  lie  in  Uiy  bosom. — Verse  2. 

This  is  by  no  means  so  uncommon  a  thing  as  people  in 
England  suppose.  Men  of  seventy  years  of  age  and  upwards 
often  take  a  young  virgin  for  the  same  purpose  as  David  did, 
and  for  no  other.  It  is  believed  to  be  exceedingly  healthful 
for  an  aged  person  thus  to  sleep.  ''  In  the  hot  season,  he  is 
kept  cool,  and,  in  the  cold  season,  warm,  by  sleeping  with 
a  young  person ;  his  withered  body  derives  nourishment  from 
the  other.''  Thus  decrepit  men  may  be  seen  having  a  young 
female  in  the  house ;  to  whom,  generally,  they  are  not  mar- 
ried, and  to  whom  they  bequeath  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  property. 

I  also  will  come  in  after  thee,  and  confirm  thy  words. — ^Verse  14.    The 
Hebrew  has,  for  oonfirmy  **  fill  up." 

"  I  wish  you  to  go  and  inform  Tamban,  that  I  will  gladly 
go  into  the  court  and  fill  up  all  his  words.'' — "  My  friend,  do 
not  believe  that  man's  words."  "  Not  believe  them  !  why,  his 
words  have  been  filled  up  by  many  people." — "Well,  you  say 
you  saw  Muttoo  turn  his  cattle  last  night  into  your  rice-fields ; 
what  proof  have  you  ?  "  "  None,  my  lord;  I  was  alone,  and 
therefore  have  no  one  to  fill  up  my  words." — "  As  Venase  was 
coming  through  the  cinnamon-gardens,  that  notorious  robber 
Kalloway*  met  him,  took  from  him  his  ear-rings,  finger-rings, 
and  five  gold  mohurs ;  but,  before  he  got  off,  several  people 
came  up,  who  knew  him  well,  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
witnesses  to  fill  up  his  words." 

Dath-sheba  bowed,  and  did  obeisance  unto  the  king.    And  the  king  said, 
What  wouldest  thou  ?— Verse  16. 

When  a  husband  goes  on  a  journey,  or  when  he  returns, 

«  wife,  on  seeiug  him,  puts  her  hands  together,  and  presents 

"lem  to  him  as  an  act  of  obeisance.     When  she  has  an  im- 

•  The  Dick  Tuipin  of  Ceylon. 
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portant  request  to  make^  she  does  the  same  thing :  and  it  is 
surprising  to  see  the  weakness  of  him  who  pretends  to  be 
the  stronger  vessel;  for^  under  such  circumstances,  she  will 
gain  almost  any  thing  which  she  may  require.  Hence  the 
force  of  their  popular  proverb  :  "  The  woman  who  regularly 
mak^  obeisance  to  her  husband,  can  make  it  rain  whenever 
she  pleases.'' 

When  Bath-sheba  made  her  obeisance  to  the  king,  he 
asked,  "What  wouldest  thou?''  But  the  Hebrew  has  this, 
"  What  to  thee  ?  "  This  accords  with  the  idiom  of  the  Tamul 
language.  Thus  it  will  be  asked  of  a  person  who  stands  with 
his  hands  presented  to  a  great  man,  Ummak-enna,  "  To  the^ 
what?"  If  speaking  of  a  third  person,  Avanuk-enna,  "To 
him  what  ?  "  or  literally,  "  Him  to  what  ?  " 


CHAP.    II. 

I  ask  one  petition  <^  thee,  deny  me  not. — ^Verse  16.    The  Hebrew  has^ ; 
for  cfeiy  me  not,  "  turn  not  away  my  face." 

When  a  man  has  gained  the  attention  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  wishes  to  speak,  he  generally  says,  Oru-kealve- 
mdteram,  that  is,  "  One  request  only ! "  to  show  he  is  net 
about  to  give  him  much  trouble,  and  to  ask  for  many  things. 

Adonijah  said  to  Bath-sheba,  "  Turn  not  away  my  face  ! " 
Under  similar  circumstances  here,  it  would  be  said,  "  Ah !  do 
not  make  my  face  ashamed.  Do  not  put  away  my  face. 
Reject  not  my  face." 

He  was  buried  in  his  own  house  in  the  wilderness. — ^Verse  34. 

This  refers  to  the  interment  of  Joab,  who  was  slain  by  the 
hands  of  Benaiah.  It  is  probable  that  Joab  had  built  this 
house  for  the  purpose  of  being  buried  in  it,  as  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  erect  a  house  in  such  a 
place,  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  living. 

Children  or  parents  often  build  a  house  in  a  retired  place, 
over  the  remains  of  their  dead ;  where  also  the  rest  of  the 
family,  when  they  die,  are  interred.*     In   some  of  these 

*  Some  of  these  houses  are  most   splendid.      See   Dakiell*s  "Oriental 

Views.'* 
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receptacles  may  be  seen^  suspended  &om  the  roof,  the  fnneral 
car,  or  palankeen,  in  which  the  corpse  was  taken  to  its  long 
home.  At  the  anniyersary  of  the  death  of  a  father,  mother^ 
or  any  other  near  relation,  the  friends  go  to  this  building  to 
perform  the  annual  rites  for  the  benefit  of  their  manes.  As 
long  as  the  descendants  of  the  dead  who  are  there  interred 
have  the  power  to  prevent  it,  such  a  "  house  in  the  wilder- 
ness*' will  never  be  allowed  to  decay. 

Shhnei  dwelt  hi  Jenualem  many  days.— Vene  38. 

Ask  a  man  how  long  he  has  lived  in  the  village,  or  a  priest 
how  long  he  has  officiated  in  the  temple,  the  answer  is  not, 
"A  long  time,''  or,  ''Many  years;"  but,  Veagu-nal,  that  is, 
''  Many  days." — ''  How  long  were  they  dicing  that  tank  ?  " 
''Ah!  many  days."— "Who  built  that  temple?"  "Ah! 
my  lord,  how  can  I  tell  ?  it  has  been  built  many  days." — "  I 
hear  you  were  at  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  when  the  great 
Tippoo  Saib  was  slain."  "Yes,  I  was."  "  How  long  is  that 
since?"    "I  cannot  certainly  tell ;  but— many  days." 


CHAP.   III. 

I  am  but  a  little  child :  I  know  not  how  to  go  oat  or  oome  inw—Yerae  7. 

Such  was  the  humble  confession  of  Solomon  when  he  came 
to  the  kingdom  of  his  father :  and  such  frequently  ia  the 
form  of  speech  used  by  men  here,  though  they  be  advanced 
in  years,  when  they  wish  to  speak  of  their  incapacity  for  any 
performance.  "What  can  I  do  in  this  affair?  I  am  but  a 
boy  of  yesterday's  birth."  When  a  man  pleads  for  forgive- 
ness, he  says, "  I  am  but  a  little  child ;  it  was  my  ignorance." 
Has  a  man  insulted  another  by  not  bowing  to  him,  or  refus- 
ing to  take  off  his  sandals  in  his  presence,  or  by  the  use  of 
some  improper  expressions?  those  who  go  to  intercede  for 
him  say,  "  Forgive  him,  sir ;  he  is  but  an  infant  of  yester- 
day.'^  A  person  wishing  to  compliment  a  holy  or  learned 
person,  says,  "  I  am  but  a  little  infant  when  compared  with 
you." 
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BiTide  the  UnDg  child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the  one,  and  half  to  the 
other.— Yene  26. 

The  great  merit  of  the  king  in  this  matter  was  that  of 
finding  out  the  real  mother. 

''A  woman  who  was  going  to  bathe  left  her  child  to  play 
on  the  banks  of  the  tank,  when  a  female  demon  who  was 
passing  that  way  carried  it  off.  They  both  appeared  before 
the  deity,  and  each  declared  the  child  was  her  own.  The 
command  was  therefore  given,  that  each  claimant  was  to 
seize  the  infemt  by  a  leg  and  an  arm,  and  pull  with  all  their 
might  in  opposite  directions.  No  sooner  had  they  com- 
menced than  the  child  began  to  scream,  when  the  real 
mother,  firom  pity,  left  off  pulling,  and  resigned  her  daim  to 
the  other.  The  judge  therefore  decided,  that  as  she  only  had 
shown  true  affection,  the  child  must  be  hers.^^* 

The  dedsion  of  a  Hindoo  magistrate  in  the  case  of  some 
travellers  is  also  in  point : — 

'^  Two  travellers  once  went  into  a  rest-house  to  sleep :  the 
one  had  on  beautiful  ear-rings,  the  other  had  none.  In  the 
night  the  latter  arose,  and,  while  the  other  slept,  took  off  one 
of  his  rings,  and  put  it  in  his  own  ear.  In  the  morning  the 
former,  missing  one  of  his  rings,  looked  at  his  companion, 
and  saw  it  in  his  ear.  He  immediately  charged  him  with  the 
theft ;  but  the  thief  retorted,  and  charged  him  with  having 
atolen  one  of  his  rings.  They  disputed  for  some  time,  and 
at  last  each  detennined  to  make  his  complaint  before  a  magis- 
trate. His  worship  patiently  heard  the  case;  but  as  each 
swore  that  the  other  was  the  thief,  and  as  neither  of  them 
could  produce  a  witness,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  decide.  He 
then  took  one  of  them  into  a  private  apartment,  and  said, '  I 
cannot  find  out  who  is  guilty ;  but  as  I  perceive  the  rings  are 
worth  one  hundred  rupees^  I  will  sell  them.  You  shall  each 
pay  a  fine  of  twenty-five  rupees,  and  the  remaining  fifty  you 
may  divide  betwixt  yourselves.'  The  man  replied  with  some 
warmth :  'I  will  not  have  the  twenty-five  rupees !  They  are 
my  own  rings :  you  can  do  as  you  please.'  The  magistrate 
then  called  the  other  man  into  the  room,  and  proposed  the 
same  thing  to  him,  who  replied :  '  What  can  I  do,  my  lord? 
I  must  submit  to  your  pleasure :  I  accept  of  the  twenty-five 

*  From  the  Rev.  Robert  Spence  Hardy. — See  book  Pameya-panas-jatikt, 
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rupees/  His  worship  saw  that  this  man  was  much  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  getting  the  rupees^  and  therefore  con- 
cluded that  he  was  the  thief.  The  ring  was  then  given  to 
the  other  man,  who  was  the  rightful  owner/^ 

Her  bowels  yearned  upon  her  son. — ^Vene  26.    The  Hebrew  has,  for 
yearned, "  were  hot." 

A  mother,  in  lamenting  over  her  suffering  child,  says, 
''  Ah !  my  bowels  are  hot  over  the  child.^^  "  My  bowels  burn 
in  his  misery.'^    "My  heart  is  burned  to  ashes/^ 


CHAP.   V. 

I  will  convey  them  [timber  of  cedar  and  fir]  by  sea  in  floats  unto  the 
place  thftt  thou  shalt  appoint  me. — ^Verse  9. 

Bishop  Patrick  supposes,  "that  they  convqred  the  pieces 
of  timber  from  the  high  parts  of  the  mountabis  to  the  river 
Adonis,  or  to  the  plain  of  Biblos.'^  "  By  floats  is  probably 
meant,  that  the  pieces  of  timber  were  bound  together,  and  so 
drawn  through  the  rivers  and  the  sea.'' 

Exactly  in  this  way  is  timber  conveyed,  in  all  parts  of  the 
East.  The  trees  are  cut  down  before  the  rainy  season ;  all 
the  branches  are  lopped  off,  and  the  trunks  are  squared  on 
the  spot.  Notches  are  then  made  in  the  logs,  and  they  are 
tied  together  by  ropes  made  of  green  withes  gathered  in  the 
forests.  If,  however,  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season  should 
not  reach  the  spot  where  they  are  hewn  down,  they  are 
dragged  singly  to  the  place  where  it  is  known  that  in  the  wet 
monsoon  they  will  float.  Thus,  in  passing  through  remote 
forests  in  the  dry  season,  the  inexperienced  traveller,  in  see^ 
ing  numerous  trees  felled  in  every  direction,  and  then  again, 
in  another  place,  a  large  collection  bound  together  like  a  raft, 
which  is  also  fastened  to  trees  that  are  still  standing,  (to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  lost  when  the  floods  do  come,)  is  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  the  raft  can  be  got  to  the  river,  or  to  the  sea ; 
for  he  sees  no  tract  or  path  except  that  which  is  made  by  the 
wild  beast ;  he  knows  no  vehicle  can  approach  the  place,  and 
is  convinced  that  men  cannot  carry  it.  But  let  him  visit  the 
spot  when  the  rains  have  fallen,  and  he  will  see  in  one  place 
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in  a  fitfle  canoe  winding  through  the  forest,  in  another 
directiiig  a  float  whidi  has  some  men  on  it,  and  is  moving 
gehihf  akmg;  and  in  the  river  itself  he  sees  large  rafts 
sweeping  down  the  stream,  with  the  dexterous  steersmen, 
who  axe  making  for  some  neighbouring  town,  or  the  more 
distant  oeean:  and  then  may  be  seen,  in  the  harbour, 
immense  oidlecticms  of  thd  finest  timber,  whidi  have  been 
bixnight  thither  *'hj  sea  in  floats.''  * 


CHAP.    VI. 

The  cedar  of  the  house  within  was  carved  with  knops.— Verse  18. 
See  also  Prov.  vii.  16. 

The  people  of  the  East  are  exceedingly  profuse  in  their 
carved  work.  Look  at  a  temple :  it  is,  almost  from  its  foui^. 
dation  to  its  summit,  a  complete  mass  of  sculpture  and  carved 
work.  Look  at  the  sacred  car  in  which  their  gods  are  drawn 
out  in  procession;  and  jou  are  astonished  at  the  labour, 
taste,  and  execution  displayed  by  the  workmen  in  carved 
work.  Nay,  the  roof  and  doors  of  private  dwellings  are  all 
indebted  to  the  diisel  of  the  ^'cunning  workman/'  The  pil- 
lars that  supp(Mrt  the  verandahs,  their  chests,  their  couches, 
(as  were  those  of  Solomon,)  the  handles  of  different  instra- 
ments,  thdr  ploughs,  their  vessels,  however  rude  in  other 
respects,  must  be  adorned  by  the  skill  of  the  carver. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

They  blessed  the  kuigw— Verse  66.    The  Hebrew  hasL  for  bleised, 
"thanked." 

''Blessed  be  the  most  high  Ood."  (Gen.  xiv.  20.)  The 
Tamul  translation  has,  for  blessed,  ''praised."  So  in  Joshua 
xxii.  83,  also  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  47,  and  in  all  other  passages 

*  Sometimes  the  rains  come  on  earlier  than  expected ;  or  the  logs  may  not 
have  been  well  bound  together,  or  not  have  been  fastened  to  trees  still  standing  t 
under  these  circumstances,  when  the  floods  come,  the  rafts  naturally  move  towards 
the  river;  and  then  may  be  seen  noble  trees  whirling  and  tumbling  along  till 
they  reach  the  sea ;  when  they  are  generally  lost  to  man. 

O 
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wbertihis  word  oocara,  (when  used  in  reference  to  Ood^)  it  is 
lendered  ''praise,*'  or  ''praised.'* 

The  word  "  bless/'  amongst  the  Hindoos^  is^  I  think,  not 
lued^  as  in  English,  to  praise,  to  glorify,  but  to  confer  happi- 
ne9i,  to  convey  a  benediction,  or  to  show  good-unU.  St.  Panl 
says,  "Without  all  contradiction,  the  less  is  blessed  of  the 
better; "  and  this  I  beUeve,  joined  with  greatness,  is  the  only 
idea  the  Orientals  attach  to  those  who  bless  others.  He 
therefore  who  blesses  another,  must  be  a  superior,  either  in 
years,  rank,  or  sanctity.  The  Heathen  never  bl^s  their 
gods. 


CHAP.    X. 

And  when  the  queen  of  She1>a  *  heard  of  the  fame  of  Solomon  concern- 
ing the  name  of  the  Lord,  she  came  to  prove  him  with  hard  ques- 
tions. — ^Verse  1 .  The  Septuagint  has,  for  hard  qfiesHons,  mviytiaat, 
**  enigmas,  riddles."  See  Judges  xir.  12  ;  Psalm  xlix.  4  ;  Ixxviii. 
2 ;  F^T.  i.  6 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  2.  See  likewise  the  ohservations  on 
2  Kings  jdv.  9 ;  also  on  Psalm  Ixxvii.  2. 

The  Hindoos,  especially  the  ladies,  take  great  delight  in 
riddles,  apologues,  and  fables.  By  this  method  they  convey 
pleasure,  instruction,  or  reproof.  See  them  in  their  marriage- 
feasts,  or  in  their  "  evenings  at  home : "  how  pleasantly  they 
pass  their  time,  in  thus  puzzling  each  other,  and  calling  forth 
the  talents  of  the  young  ! 

The  story  of  Sintha-manni  and  Yeera-maran  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  importance  which  they  attach  to  riddles : — 

The  king,  called  Veerasoora-toora-tan,  and  his  nobles,  went 
out  with  their  chariots,  horsemen,  footmen,  and  elephants,  to 
hunt  the  savage  beasts  of  the  desert.f    After  some  time,  the 

*  The  Septuagint  has,  instead  of  Sheba,  loCa.  See  the  remarks  on  Job 
zxviiL 

Lobe,  the  Portuguese  Jesuit,  who  left  Portugal  in  1662,  says  of  Abyssinia, 
"  They  call  the  place  of  her  birth  the  land  of  Saba."  Sec  "  Voyages  and 
Travels  of  Lobo/*  translated  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

•f  There  is  scarcely  any  pastime  more  animating  to  the  Orientals  than  the 
chase ;  and  when  we  consider  the  destrucdve  propensities  of  the  animals  which 
they  destroy,  few  sports  can  be  conceived  to  be  more  useful.  Sometimes  the 
Rajah,  and  his  nobles  and  hunters,  frequently  amounting  to  more  than  a  thou- 
aand  men,  sally  fortli  to  the  pursuit  Elephants,  dogs,  leopards,  and  hawkis 
trained  to  the  sport,  are  their  companions ;  and,  for  their  game,  they  soon  find 
tigers,  bears,  leopards  and  buffaloes,  wild  elephants,  and  boars.    Such  an  im- 
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king  complained  of  thirsty  when  the  prime  minister  took  him 
to  a  de^  weQ,  and  whilst  his  majesty  was  looking  down^  his 
faithless  minister  pushed  him  in.  He  then  returned  to  the 
capital,  published  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  and  proclaimed 
himself  king.  The  queen  of  the  deceased  monarch  immedi- 
ately went  to  a  distant  country,  and  procured  a  living  by  sell- 
ing firewood*  Not  long  after  her  residence  there,  some  offi- 
cers, on  a  hunting  excursion,  saw  her,  and  told  their  sovereign 
of  a  miyestic-looking  woman  whom  they  had  seen  selling  fire- 
wood. The  king  sent  for  her,  became  enamoured  with  her, 
and  determined  to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  she,  on  pretence  of 
going  out  a  little,  departed  to  another  country.  After  travel- 
ling some  days,  she  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage  of  a  despised 
Pariah;  and  on  her  going  near  to  it,  he  came  out,  and,  seeing 
her  noble  mien,  bowed  to  the  earth.  She  said,  ^^  I  am  a 
seller  of  fiie-wood,  and  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  live  near 
you.''  The  Pariah  replied :  ^'  Madam,  you  must  be  of  ano- 
ther rank ;  you  look  like  a  queen.  I  wUl  build  your  majesty 
a  cottage,  and  supply  your  wants.''  She  had  not  been  long 
there  before  she  brought  forth  a  son  to  the  late  Yeerasoora- 
toora-tan,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of  Yeera-maran.  The 
infant  was  anointed  with  oil,  and  rubbed  with  holy  ashes. 
The  Pariah  went  forth  and  blew  the  victorious  chank,  put  up 
the  triumphant  flag,  purchased  anklets,  a  waist-chain,  brace- 
lets, armleiks,  and  neck-rings  for  the  infant  prince.  So  great 
was  his  joy,  that  he  made  gifts  in  money,  robes,  and  cows  to 
the  Brahmins,  and  offerings  to  the  gods.  In  course  of  years^ 
the  youth  became  exceedingly  beautiful  and  accomplished. 
In  the  battle  or  the  chase,  he  was  always  the  hero  of  the  field. 
He,  having  heard  of  the  feisdnating  princess  Sintha-manni, 
determined  to  try  to  get  her  for  his  wife;  but  was  told  that 
she  would  not  give  her  hand  to  any  one  who  could  not  ex- 
plain all  her  riddles ;  and  that  those  who  faUed  were  to  forfeit 
their  lives.  His  soul  was  fixed  on  the  attempt ;  and,  notwith- 
standing many  princes  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  talented 
princess,  and,  in  despite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he 
took  his  departure  for  the  palace  of  Sintha-manni.    When  he 


!  multitude  of  pnnuen  and  pursued  afford  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  Eng- 
lish mode  of  hunting  the  fox  and  hare,  against  which  a  few  gentlemen,  dressed 
in  red  coats,  put  horses,  huntsmen  with  their  horns,  dogs,  and  out-runner% 
into  imposing  array. 

O  2 
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came  in  sight  of  the  city,  he  was  perfectly  astonished  at  its 
splendour.    Now  he  thought  of  all  he  had  heard  of  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  gates ;  of  the  ponds  and  streams  of 
perfumed  waters ;   of  the  groves ;   of  the  fair  deity  of  the 
palace,  with  her  attendants,  the  astronomers,  the  heralds,  the 
bearers  of  incense,  the  beautiful  footmen,  the  nobles,  the 
musicians.     He  thought  on  her  banners  of  gold,  her  throne 
of  precious  stones  and  gold;  her  shield  made  of  the  same 
metal ;  her  couch  made  of  the  nine  precious  stones :  and  his 
mind  became  enraptured  with  the  prospect  of  having  her  for 
his  own.    With  joy  he  entered  the  fort  without  asking  per- 
mission, and  gallopped  about  the  streets;   after  which,  he 
ordered  his  attendant  to  make  a  triumphal  arch  of  fragrant 
flowers.     He  then  spread  his  carpet  on  the  ground,  and  sate 
there,  that  he  might  be  seen  by  the  passers-by.     They  soon 
began  to  inquire  about  his  country,  and  his  object  in  coming 
to  their  city;  and  when  they  heard  it,  they  laughed,  and 
clapped  their  hands,  saying, '' Another  madman  has  come  to 
explain  the  riddles  of  the  princess,  and  to  add  another  to  the 
list  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  ambi- 
tion.^'  He  arose,  and  went  till  he  came  to  the  tenth  gate,  when 
the  guards  pushed  him  away,  and  treated  him  with  great  con- 
tempt.    He  then  sent  a  letter  to  the  princess  by  a  confiden- 
tial person^  stating  his  object,  and  requesting  to  be  allowed  to 
come  into  her  presence.     The  next  day  Yeera-maran  stood 
before  the  beautiful,  the  splendid  Sintha-manni.     There  she 
was  seated  on  her  throne  of  diamonds  and  rubies ;  there  were 
the  warriors,  with  their  shields  of  gold ;  there  were  the  poets ; 
there  the  players  on  instruments,  the  tambour,  the  harps,  and 
the  lutes.     Near  her  were  females  of  great  wisdom,  and  all 
around  were  garlands  of  flowers ;  there  was  the  precious  oint- 
ment, and  there  were  those  who  sprinkled  the  guests  with 
perfumed  waters.     Veera-mfiran  looked  around,   and   then 
with  dignity  walked  up  to  the  princess,  and  requested  to  have 
a  seat  by  her  side  on  the  throne.     This  being  granted,  he 
ascended  with  matchless  grace,  and  took  his  place  near  the 
object  of  his  desires.     She  then  commenced  her  riddles,  which 
in  number  amounted  to  a  thousand ;  but  Yeera-maran,  so 
fast  as  she  proposed  them,  gave  the  most  complete  explanation. 
The  princess  became  greatly  agitated,  as   she  thought   she 
must  now  give  her  hand  to  this  young  stranger.     They  sprin- 
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kled  her  with  rose-water ;  all  the  courtiers  were  much  excited ; 
and  one  thing  only  remained  to  be  done  before  this  wonderful 
transaction  should  come  to  its  crisis.  The  prince  had  to  give 
her  a  riddle,  which,  if  she  failed  to  explain,  she  became  his 
own;  but  if  she  succeeded,  his  life  was  the  forfeit.  Yeera- 
maran  boldly  gave  his  riddle,  and  retired  for  the  night.  In 
tbe  course  (k  the  evening,  a  beautiful  female,  in  elegant  attire, 
came  to  his  lodgings,  and  said,  "  O  you,  who  have  beautiful 
arms !  I  have  come  to  touch  your  majestic  feet,  and  gain  your 
fevour! ''  He  inquired  who  she  was,  when  she  replied :  '^I 
am  the  daughter  of  the  prime  minister  to  the  princess  Sintha- 
manni,  to  whom,  I  am  told,  you  have  proposed  a  riddle  which 
she  cannot  explain.  Now  I  wish  you  to  unfold  it  to  me,  that 
I  may  teU  the  meaning  in  the  morning.'^  The  prince  then 
said,  ''Give  me  the  jewels  and  ornaments  which  you  now 
have  on  as  a  pledge,  and  I  will  unfold  the  riddle.^'  This 
being  done,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  for  a  moment,  but 
did  not  return.  The  morning  came,  and  there  was  the  prin- 
cess, with  great  pomp,  seated  on  her  throne.  In  her  hand 
was  a  lai^  sword,  and  near  her  were  the  executioners,  ready 
to  drag  off  the  body  of  Yeera-maran.  She  then,  with  great 
triumph,  explained  the  riddle  which  he  had  proposed  the  day 
before ;  and  was  about  to  order  him  for  execution,  when  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  relate  a  dream  he  had  during  the 
night.  This  being  granted,  he  said,  "  A  young  female,  dis- 
guised like  a  parrot  of  the  groves,  came  and  pledged  her 
jewels  to  get  the  meamng  of  my  riddle.  I  will  show  them  to 
you.''  He  then  began  to  take  them  from  his  waist-cloth, 
when  the  princess  waved  her  hand  for  him  to  desist,  and  said, 
"  I  was  your  visiter :  I  am  conquered !  Come,  sit  on  my 
throne.''  She  then  made  obeisance  to  him;  the  courtiers 
worshipped  him ;  and  Yeera-maran  became  the  husband  of  the 
beautiful  Sintha-manni. 

By  tins  account  we  gain  a  clearer  view  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  riddle  proposed  at  the  marriage  of  Samson ; 
and  the  meaning  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  said,  ^'  I  will  open 
my  dark  sayings;''  and  of  the  riddle  ^'put  forth"  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  at  the  divine  command.  We  also  perceive 
the  skill  and^  industry  of  the  queen  of  Sheba;  and  the 
adroitness  of  Solomon,  who  gave  an  answer  "to  all  her 
questions." 
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Most  of  the  riddles  of  the  princess  Sinthfl-manni  aDude  to 
Eastern  subjects^  and  consequently  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
people  who  live  there.  Some  also  contain  equivocal  words 
which  may  be  explained  two  or  three  ways^  and  which  there- 
fore cannot  easily  be  rendered  into  English.  The  following 
are,  perhaps^  exceptions  : — 

There  is  one  who^  though  she  has  only  one  breast^  is 
exceedingly  interesting;  she  walks  up  and  down  the  country, 
and  is  an  inheritance  to  the  kitchen.  She  is  of  great  value ; 
and  so  noble  that  the  highest  castes  follow  her;*  and  so 
happy  that  she  sometimes  dances  in  the  streets. 

The  next,  perhaps,  is  still  more  easy : — ^There  is  one  who  is 
courageous  in  battle,  but  he  is  not  a  king ;  he  is  adorned 
with  red,  and  is  so  wise  as  to  speak  correctly  of  the  past  and 
future. 


CHAP.   XII. 

•  So  did  he  in  Bethel,  sacrificing  unto  the  calves  that  he  had  made. — 

Verse  32. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  reason  to  doubt,  that 
these  calves  were  imitations  of  that  which  was  made  by  Aaron, 
and  which  he  copied  from  the  Mnevis  and  Apis  of  the 
Egyptians.  That  animal  is  still  sacred  in  India.  The  festival 
of  Jeroboam  was  held  in  the  eighth  month,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month. 

CHAP.    XIII. 

O  altar,  altar,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Men's  bones  shall  be  bamt  upon 
thee. — ^Verse  2. 

These  words  were  uttered  in  consequence  of  the  profana- 
tion of  the  altar,  and  the  wickedness  of  those  concerned. 

Has  a  man  brought  or  purchased  a  kid  for  a  sacrifice  to  his 
deity  ?  should  it  be  stolen,  he  goes  to  his  god  to  tell  his  story, 
and  then  says,  "O  Swamy!  may  the  bones  and  the  body 
of  him  who  stole  the  kid  intended  for  you,  be  offered  up 
to  you  as  a  sacrifice  I  ^' 

Whoever  walks  upon  the  place  where  men^s  bones  have 
bpen  burnt,  becomes  impulse. 

•  Inferiors  always  walk  behind  their  superiors. 
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EnftraAt  now  the  &ce  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  pray  for  m^  that  my 
hand  may  be  restored  to  me  again. — ^Verse  6. 

This  is  said  in  reference  to  the  hand  of  Jeroboam^  which 
had  become  stiff  in  consequence  of  the  violence  he  had  offered 
to  the  prophet. 

The  &ce  of  the  Lord  was  to  be  entreated.  Has  a  man 
injured  another?  he  says,  "Ah  my  lord!  forgive  me  for  the 
sal^e  of  the  face  of  your  son.''  Or  does  he  wish  another  to 
intercede  for  him  ?  he  says,  "  Ah !  go,  and  beseech  his  face 
for  me." 

A  man,  whose  name  was  Veatha- Veyathar,  was  once  asked, 
by  some  prophet :  "  Who  is  the  greatest  god,  Siva  or  Vish- 
noo?''  The  man  then  stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  a 
temple  of  Yiahnoo,  and  said,  "He  is  the  greatest.''  Imme- 
diately his  arm  became  stiff  and  withered.  The  prophet, 
seeing  this,  then  prayed  to  Siva,  and  his  hand  was  restored. 

When  I  am  dead,  then  bury  me  in  the  sepulchre  wherein  the  man  of 
God  is  buried ;  lay  my  bones  beside  his  bones. — ^Verse  81. 

His  object  in  making  this  request  was,  no  doubt,  a  selfish 
one.  He  believed  the  deceased  to  be  a  good  man ;  and  felt  a 
hope,  that  if  Ins  body  were  to  rest  near  him,  it  would  be  pro- 
tected firom  insult,  and  that  with  him  he  would  share  the 
blessings  of  the  resurrection. 

Wherever  the  body  or  the  bones  of  Hindoo  or  Mahometan 
saints  are  buried,  there  will  others  also  wish  to  be  interred. 
Often,  when  men  think  themselves  near  death,  they  say, 
"  Take  care  that  you  biuy  me  near  the  holy  man."  "  Ah ! 
remember,  you  are  to  put  me  near  to  the  sacred  place."  *  The 
idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  spot  being  thus  sanctified,  neither 
devils  nor  evil  spirits  can  injure  them.  Niunbers  are  carried 
to  a  great  distance  to  be  interred  in  this  manner. 

Some  of  those  who  have  been  in  repute  for  their  holiness, 
are  buried  in  salt,  and  in  a  sitting  posture ;  so  that  they  are 

*  Lieut-CoL  Johnson,  C.B.,  in  his  '<  Journey  from  India  to  England,  through 
Penia,  Georgia,"  &c.,  says  of  the  tomb  of  a  holy  man  which  he  saw  in  Ispahan, 
**  Imaom  Zada  Ishmael  ordered  that  his  remains  should  he  huried  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  in  consideration  of  the  acknowledged  sanctity  of  the  place.'*  <*  Around 
this  there  are  many  other  tombs ;  and  such  is  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the  place, 
that  the  bodies  of  three  or  four  Sirdars  recently  deceased  were  deposited  here, 
until  they  could  be  removed  to  the  sacred  receptacles." 
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considered  to  be  still  at  their  devotions.    Thus  was  Koona- 
kai-tambaran^  of  Jaffna,  buried. 


CHAP.   XIV. 

Come  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam. — ^Verse  6, 

'This  woman  had  disguised  herself,  in  order  to  deceive  thd 
prophet ;  and  therefore  he  addressed  her  by  name,  to  show 
that  she  was  known  to  him.  Married  women  are  generally 
spoken  to  as  the  unves  of  particular  persons.  Supposing  a 
married  female  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  that  a  man  on  the  out- 
side wishes  to  speak  to  her;  he  will  say,  "  Come  hither,  wife 
of  Chinne  Tamby;'*  literally,  '^Chinne  Tamby's  wife,  hither 
come.''  "O  Muttoo's  wife!  where  are  you?*'  Should  a 
person  have  occasion  to  speak  to  a  female  who  is  walking 
before  him,  he  will  not  call  her  by  name,  but  address  her, 
'^  Such  an  one's  wife !  I  wish  to  speak  to  you."  A  Hindoo 
considers  himself  insulted,  if  you  ask  the  name  of  his  wife. 


CHAP.   XT. 

She  had  made  an  idol  in  a  grove.— »yerBe  13.    See  2  Chron.  xv.  1^. 

The  temples  of  the  Hindoos  are  usually  connected  with  a 
grove,  or  sacred  tree,  and  some  of  them  are  built  under  the 
branches  of  a  single  tree.  Frequently  may  be  seen  the  noble 
banyan,  (Ficus  IndicaJ*  with  his  giant  arms,  and  self-planted 
supporters,  overshadowing  the  temple  of  superstition.  The 
Vulgate,  according  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  makes  this  grove  sacred 
to  Priapus.  The  courtesans  of  the  Hindoo  temple  are  called 
"  parrots  of  the  groves."  See  the  observations  on  IsaL  Ixvi.  17. 

CHAP.   XVII. 

I  have  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee.— Verse  4. 

Some  suppose  ravens  to  be  a  mistranslation,  and  that  the 
promise  referred  to  a  people  who  were  to  feed  the  prophet. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Scanda  Purana  does  not 
negative  the  opinion ;  but  it  shows  that,  in  a  remote  period, 

^  Temples  are  alto  built,  and  altars  are  erected,  under  the  Fiats  ReUgtota. 
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birds  were  supposed  cm  some  special  occasions  to  depart  from 
their  usual  hsJbits.  In  the  relation  of  the  events  of  great  an- 
tiquity amongst  the  Heathen,  much  of  fable  must  be  expected ; 
but  there  is  often  a  glimmering  ray  of  light  in  the  obscurity, 
pointing  to  circumstances  which  assist  the  mind  in  its  attain- 
ment of  truth. 

In  the  town  of  Kanche,  (Conjeveram,)  it  is  said,  ^'  Of  the 
birds,  there  is  a  sathaka  bird  which  takes  food  to  the  gods, 
a  swan  which  gives  precious  stones,  a  parrot  which  repeats 
scienoe,  and  a  cock  which  crows  not  in  time  of  trouble.'' 

I  am  gatlieiiog  two  stickB^  that  I  may  go  in  and  diess  it.— Yerse  12. 

So  said  the  widow  of  Zarephath  to  the  prophet  Elijah. 
How  often  do  we  see  females,  just  before  the  time  of  boiling 
their  lioe,  strolling  about  in  search  of  a  few  sticks  to  make  it 
ready  I  All  their  fires  are  made  of  wood,  or  dried  cows' 
dung;  and  in  a  country  where  there  is  so  much  jungle  and  so 
little  rain,  they  seldom  trouble  themselves  before  the  moment 
when  the  wood  is  required. 

But  the  widow  said,  that  she  was  gathering  two  sticks ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  singular  to  find,  that  the  Hindoos  often  use 
the  same  number  when  two  refers  to  many  things. 

"Well,  Venasi,  what  are  you  looking  for?"  " I  am  looking 
for  two  sticks  to  prepare  my  rice.'' — "Child,  go  fetch  me 
irendu-taddi, '  two  sticks,'  to  make  ready  my  curry."  "  Alas ! 
I  cannot  find  two  sticks  to  make  the  water  hot."  "  My  lord, 
I  only  ask  for  two  mouthfiils  of  rice." — "  Ah  I  sir,  if  you  will, 
allow  me  to  rq>eat  two  words  in  your  ear  I  shall  be  satisfied." 
"Good,  have  you  any  thing  more  to  say?"  "No,  sir."  "Then 
I  have  not  two  words  for  that;"  meaning,  that  he  does  not 
object;  Any  person  who  has  been  in  the  East  will  recognise 
in  these  quotations,  a  figure  of  speech  which  he  has  heard  a 
thousand  times. 


CHAP.  XVIIl. 

Go  into  the  land,  unto  all  fountains  of  water,  and  unto  all  brooks: 
peradventure  we  may  find  grass  to  save  the  horses  and  mules 
alive. — Verse  6. 

There  had  not  been  rain  upon  the  earth  for  three  years  and 
six  months ;  a  circumstance  which  must  have  had  a  fatal  effect 
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on  yegetatiou.  Situated  in  a  temperate  dimate^  what  would 
England  be  under  sueh  curcumstances  ?  In  droughts  in  the 
East^  which  have  lasted  from  six  to  ten  months,  how  often 
have  we  seen  men,  like  Obadiah,  going  along  in  marshy  places, 
or  by  the  sides  of  tanks,  in  search  of  grass  for  their  cattle ! 
See  the  poor  fellow  with  a  bxLsket  (made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
palmirah)  <m  his  back,  a  little  instrument  (which  works  like  a 
Dutch  hoe)  in  his  hand !  He  strolls  from  fountain  to  brook ; 
and  no  sooner  does  he  see  a  green  patch  of  verdure,  than  he 
runs  with  eagerness  to  the  spot.  Perhaps  he  meets  another  in 
search  of  the  same  thing,  when  each  declares  he  had  the  first 
view.  They  set  to  work,  snarling  at  each  other,  and  dealing 
out  all  kinds  of  abuse,  till  they  have  completely  cleared  the 
place  of  every  green  blade. 

Wherever  there  is  a  stream  or  an  artificial  watercourse, 
there  the  eye  is  refreshed  with  delightfrQ  verdure.  But  look 
a  few  yards  from  the  place,  and  you  see  the  withered  herbage, 
which  apparently  is  gone  beyond  recovery ;  but  which,  in  a 
few  hours,  would  start  into  fresh  life,  if  visited  by  showers. 
The  effect  of  rain  operates  Hke  enchantment  on  the  scene ; 
and  the  EngUsh  stranger  is  often  reminded  of  the  green 
fields  of  his  own  native  land. 

What  have  I  simied? — Yene  9. 

Obadiah  asked  this  question  of  Elijah,  when  the  prophet 
wished  him  to  go  and  tell  Ahab,  his  bitter  enemy,  "  Behold^ 
Elijah  is  here.''  Thus,  a  person  requested  to  do  any  thing 
which  implies  danger  or  difficulty,  asks,  Efina-poUappO'Sey- 
thane?  "What  evil  or  sin  have  I  done?"  The  question  is  also 
asked,  when  a  man  is  visited  with  affliction :  "What  evil  has 
he  done?" 

He  took  an  oath  of  the  kingdom  and  nation,  that  they  found  thee  not.— 

Verse  10. 

People  in  England  would  be  astonished  and  appalled  at  the 
frequency  and  nature  of  the  oaths  of  the  Heathen.  A  man's 
assertion  or  affirmation,  in  common  conversation,  is  seldom 
believed.  Thus,  men  may  be  heard  in  the  streets,  in  the 
fields,  or  bazaars,  saying  to  others,  "  Swear  you  will  do  this ! " 
''  Now  take  an  oath  you  have  not  done  it."  The  parties  then  do 
as  they  are  requested,  swearing  by  the  temple  or  its  lamp,  by 
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their  parents  or  children^  and  appeal  to  their  deities  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  assertion.  Such  likewise  is  the  reprehen- 
sible practioe  of  the  rery  children  in  the  schools^  or  the  play- 
gronnds. 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon»  that  Elijah  mocked  theniy  and  said.  Cry 
aloud :  for  he  is  a  god ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or 
he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be 
awaked^— Verse  27.  The  margin  has,  for  is  tdUcmgy  **  meditateth," 
and,  for  purtmng,  ^  hath  a  pursuit." 

This  keen  and  ingenious  sarcasm  undoubtedly  relates  to 
their  god^  as  having  been  accustomed  sometimes  to  sleep^  to 
talk^  to  proceed  on  a  journey^  or  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  That 
the  Baal-peor  of  Assyria,  and  the  Siva-Lingam  of  India,  are 
the  same,  is  certain.*  And  is  it  not  interesting  to  know  that 
those  things  which  are  attributed  to  Baal  are  also  attributed 
to  Siva? 

Either  he  is  talking — ^The  margin  has,  for  is  talking,  ^'medita- 
teth/'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  '^Perhaps  the  word  should  be  in- 
terpreted as  in  the  margin^  he  meditateth,  he  is  in  a  profound 
reverie,  he  is  making  some  godlike  projects^  he  is  considering 
how  he  may  keep  up  his  credit  in  the  nation.^^ 

Siva  was  once  absorbed  in  a  profound  meditation :  to  him 
the  time  appeared  only  as  a  moment,  but  to  the  world  as 
ages.  Universal  nature,  for  want  of  his  attention,  was  about 
to  expire.  Women  had  ceased  to  bear,  and  all  things  were 
out  of  course.  The  gods  and  men  became  alarmed,  and 
their  enemies  began  to  oppress  them.  All  were  afraid  to 
disturb  him  in  his  meditations,  till  Cama^  the  god  of  love^ 
agreed  to  stand  before  him :  when  Siva,  being  aroused  from 
his  reverie,  sent  fire  from  his  firontal  eye,  which  destroyed 
the  intruder. 

Or  he  is  pursuing — ^The  Hebrew  has  this,  "  hath  a  pur- 
suit \"  on  which  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  "  He  may  be  taking  his 
pleasure  in  hunting.'^ 

Siva  is  described  as  taking  great  pleasure  in  the  chase; 
and,  in  the  month  of  September,  his  image,  and  that  of  Par- 
vati,  his  wife,  are  taken  from  the  temple,  put  into  a  kead- 
agam  or  "  car,^'  and  carried  on  men^s  shoulders,  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase ! 

*  See  the  remarks  on  Deut  iv.  16,  and  the  introduction  to  this  volume^ 
on  the  identity  of  the  gods  of  India  and  Assyria. 
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Or  ketM  in  a  Jtmmey — Siva  is  irepresented  as  taking  long 
jonmejrs,  and  sometimes  for  yeiy  discreditable  purposes. 

Peradventure  he  sleepeth — Siva  often  did  this^  especially 
when  he  took  the  form  of  a  cooly ;  for^  after  he  had  performed 
his  task^  he  fell  asleep  under  the  tree  called  the  Konda  Maram. 

Thus  the  prophet  mentioned  four  things^  in  some  one  of 
which  their  god  was  engaged^  and^  consequently,  could  not 
attend  to  their  requests.  But  if  he  were  thus  occupied,  it  was 
manifestly  improper  for  them  to  disturb  him:  yet  Elijah 
said,  '^ '  Cry  fdoud/  let  him  hear  you;  he  is  no  doubt  a  god/' 

When  a  holy  person  before  the  temple  or  in  any  sacred 
place  is  meditating,  no  one  will  presume  to  disturb  him: 
how,  then,  could  they  interrupt  their  deity? 

When  engaged  in  pleasure,  whether  of  the  chase  or  any 
other  amusement,  no  one  dares  to  interfere  with  the  great 
man;  and  yet  Baal  was  on  this  occasion  to  be  called  bora 
his  pleasures. 

It  is  accounted  an  impropriety  to  interrupt  those  who  are 
on  a  journey.  They  have  an  object  in  view,  and  that  must 
first  be  accomplished. 

No  one  will  disturb  a  person  when  he  is  asleep.  To  them 
it  seems  to  be  almost  a  sin  to  awake  a  man  from  his  slumbers. 
''Where  is  your  master?''  Nittari,  ''Asleep;"  and  then 
you  may  walk  off  till  another  day. 

Yet,  improper  as  it  was  to  interfere  with  Baal  in  his  en* 
gagements,  the  sarcastic  prophet  still  urged :  "  Cry  aloud  I " 

And  they  cried  aUmd^  and  cut  themselves  with  knives. — 
Here,  also,  the  devotees  may  be  seen  cutting  themselves  with 
knives  tiU  the  blood  streams  from  their  bodies,  suspended 
from  a  pole  with  hooks  in  their  flesh,  with  their  tongue  cut 
out,  or  practising  other  cruelties  on  themselves,  for  the  expi- 
ation of  their  sins,  or  the  glory  of  their  gods. 

For  there  is  a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain.— -Verse  41. 
It  is  as  common  in  the  East  to  say,  "  There  is  the  sound  of 
rain,"  as  it  is  in  England  to  say,  "  There  is  an  appearance  of 
rain."  Sometimes  this  refers  to  thunder,  as  the  precursor; 
and  at  other  times  to  a  blowing  noise  in  the  clouds,  which 
indicates  that  rain  is  at  hand.  In  the  vicinity  of  a  hill  or  tall 
trees,  the  sound  is  the  loudest;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  Elijah  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Carmeh 
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He  cast  hiniBelf  down  upon  the  efffih,  and  put  his  face  between  his 
knees.— Vene  42. 

"Wlio  in  the  East  has  not  seen  the  natives  thus  sitting  on 
the  earth,  with  their  faces  between  their  knees  ?  Those  who 
are  engaged  in  deep  meditation^  in  a  long  train  of  reasonings, 
who  are  rerolving  the  past  or  anticipating  the  future,  or  who 
are  in  great  sorrow  or  £Eitigue,  (as  coolies  are  after  a  journey,) 
may  be  seen  seated  on  the  ground  with  the  face  between  the 
knees.  ''  This  morning  as  I  passed  the  garden  of  Chinnan,  I 
saw  him  on  the  ground  with  his  face  between  his  knees.  I 
wonder  what  plans  he  was  forming  1  It  must  have  been 
something  yery  important  to  cause  him  thus  to  meditate.^' 
^'Kandan  is  sick  or  in  trouble;  for  he  has  got  his  &ce 
between  his  knees.^' — ''The  man  threatens  to  trouble  you.'' 
^^He  trouble  tne  !  I  shall  never  put  my  face  between  my 
knees  on  his  account.''  ''Alas  !  poor  woman,  she  must  have 
a  cruel  husband;  for  she  has  always  her  face  between  her 
knees." 

Elijah  went  "to  the  top  of  Carmel,"  to  meditate  on  the 
past  and  the  future.  There  he  was,  after  the  display  of  God's 
majesty  in  the  fire  from  heaven,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
priests,  and  in  the  certain  anticipation  of  rain,  with  "Ids  £Ekce 
between  his  knees." 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Elijah  ;  and  he  girded  up  his  loins,  and 
ran  before  Ahab. — ^Verse  46. 

See  the  man  who  has  to  run  a  race,  or  to  take  a  journey; 
he  girds  up  his  loins  with  a  long  robe  or  shawl.  Elijah, 
therefore,  thns  prepared  himself  to  run  before  the  chariot  of 
the  king. 

Great  persons  have  always  men  running  before  them,  with 
an  ensign  of  office  in  their  hands.  Elijah  probably  did  this 
in  consequence  of  the  wonderful  events  that  had  taken  place : 
fire  having  come  firom  heaven,  Baal's  priests  having  been 
destroyed,  the  rain  having  descended,  and  the  proud  king  his 
enemy  having  been  reconciled,  he  ran  before,  as  the  priest  of 
the  Lord,  to  show  firom  whom  the  blessings  had  come. 
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CHAP.   ZIX. 

All  the  kneee  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which 
hath  not  kiceed  himw— Yene  18.    See  Job  xxxi.  27 ;  Hosea  xiii.  2. 

Things  which  have  been  sent  to  the  temples  to  be  presented 
to  idols^  are^  when  returned^  kissed  by  the  people.  Should  a 
priest  give  areca-nuts^  betel-leaves,  or  cakes,  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  gods,  they  are  kissed  by  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  presented.  When  a  devotee  has  touched  the  feet  of 
a  priest,  he  kisses  his  hands. 

He  found  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughing  with  twelve 
yoke  of  oxen  before  him,  and  he  with  the  twelfth. — ^Verse  19. 

The  natives  use  the  ox  for  the  plough  and  all  other  agricul- 
tural purposes.  It  is  no  disgrace  for  a  great  man  to  follow 
the  plough  j  and,  generally  speaking,  the  master  is  the  first 
to  commence  the  operations  of  the  season.  The  first  day  is 
always  settled  by  a  soothsayer,  or  a  book  of  fate.* 

El\fah  passed  by  himy  and  cast  his  mantle  upon  him. — 
By  this  act  Elisha  was  invested  with  the  sacred  office;  but  it 
is  probable  there  would  be  other  ceremonies,  and  a  more 
pointed  address  and  extended  conversation  than  that  recorded 
in  this  verse. 

When  a  Brahmin  is  invested  with  the  sacred  office,  both  in 
the  first,  second,  and  third  initiations,  he  is  always  covered 
with  a  yellow  mantle,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  him 
from  seeing  any  object.  The  sacred  string  also  is  put  over 
his  right  shoulder,  and  worn  Uke  a  soldier's  belt;  which  indi- 
cates his  office. 

Elisha  said,  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  hiss  my  father  and  my 
mother,  and  then  I  wUl  foUow  titee.  And  he  said  unto 
him,  Go  back  again;  for  what  Jutve  I  done  to  thee? — ^The 
answer  of  Elijah  is  certainly  not  very  easy  to  be  understood. 
The  Hebrew  has,  instead  of  ffo  back  again,  "go  return;*' 
this  makes  good  sense,  especially  when  the  conjunction  is 
added,  "go  and  return."  The  Tamul  version  has  that  ren- 
dering. It  likewise  has,  instead  of  for  what  have  I  done  to 
thee?  "what  I  have  done  to  thee  think;"  literally,  "I  to 
thee  what  have  done,  think."    I  have  called  thee  according 

*  They  have  many  books  of  fate.  I  have  translated  one,  called  the  Saka^ 
Thevan  Sasteram^  which  has  been  printed  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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to  the  divine  command ;  now  thou  askest  to  take  leave  of  thy 
father  and  mother :  take  care  thou  art  not  led  aside  from  thy 
calling;  ''go  and  return/^  think  on  what  I  have  done  to 
thee. 


CHAP.   XX. 

Ben-hadad  sent  unto  him,  and  said.  The  gods  do  so  unto  me,  and  more 
alaoy  if  the  dnst  of  Samaria  shall  suffice  for  handfdls  for  all  the 
people  that  fcXkm  me. — Verse  10. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact^  that  this  figure  of  speech^  in  refer- 
ence to  the  dust  not  being  sufficient  to  fill  the  hands  of  the 
numeroos  hosts  of  Ben-hadad^  is  in  common  use  at  this  day. 
In  the  story  called  Asuvamea-thaiya-kathi,  it  was  said  by  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  countries,  who  were  expecting  an 
invasion  firom  a  king  who  had  already  conquered  the  ''eight 
quarters/' — ^"  We  had  better  at  once  give  up  our  possessions : 
why  attempt  to  resist  such  hosts  ?  the  dust  of  the  country 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  Aimish  a  handful  for  each  of  the  sol- 
diers. Ovvoru-pud^e-maiukdnumo?"  that  is,  "For  every 
one  will  there  be  a  handful  of  dust  ?'' 

The  people  of  the  village  of  Sandarippi  ask,  "  Why  do  the 
inhabitants  of  Batticotta  hate  and  despise  us  ?  If  we  all  go 
against  them,  will  their  country  afford  a  handful  of  earth  for 
each  of  us?''* 

Ben-hadad  said,  "The  gods  do  so  unto  me,  and  more 
also !"  This  form  of  imprecation  or  prayer  is  very  common^: 
"If  I  do  not  ruin  that  fellow,  then  the  gods  do  so  to  me  I" 
"  If  I  kill  not  that  wretch,  then  may  the  gods  kill  me !"  If, 
therefore,  the  dust  of  Samaria  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  hands  of 
each  of  my  soldiers,  then  may  my  dominions  be  subject  to 
the  same  fate. 

Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  hills  ;  therefore  they  were  stronger  than  we  ; 
but  let  us  fight  against  them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be 
stronger  than  they. — ^Verse  23. 

The  Hindoos  have  their  gods  of  the  hills,  and  also  those  of 

the  lower  places.     Thus  Siva,  Vishnoo,  and  Murraga-Murte 

•  The  people  of  the  two  large  villages  of  Batticotta  and  Sandarippi  often  meet 
to  play  at  rude  games,  when  the  latter  are  generally  the  conquerors,  which  has 
led  to  great  animosity.  Hence  the  proverb  :  "  Take  up  the  stalk  of  a  cocoa-nut 
leaf,  and  the  Batticottians  run ;  '*  and  hence  the  saying  respecting  the  handfuls 
of  earth. 
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Bie  those  of  the  high  places ;  but  Yyrayar^  Uimttera,  and. 
many  demons^  are  the  deities  of  the  lower  regions. 

It  was  rather  strange  that  this  heathen  king  and  his  gene- 
rals should  come  to  the  conclusion^  that  their  gods  were  those 
of  the  plains. 


c^AP•  XXI. 

Ahab  spake  unto  Naboth,  saying.  Give  me  thy  yineyard,  that  I  may 
have  it  for  a  garden  of  herbs.  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The  Lord 
forbid  it  me,  ti^  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  &then  unto 
thee^— Verses  2, 9.    See  Eodes.  iL  6. 

Our  first  parents  had  for  their  residence  a  beautiful  gar- 
den; which  may  have  had  some  influence  upon  their  imme- 
diate descendants^  in  imparting  to  them  a  strong  predilection 
for  the  best  emblems  of  paradise.  People  in  England  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  which  the  Orientals 
attach  to  a  garden.  The  food  of  many  of  them  consists  of 
vegetables,  roots,  and  fruits ;  many  of  their  medicines  also, 
being  indigenous,  are  produced  in  their  gardens.  Here  they 
have  their  fine  firuit-trees,  and  constant  shade;  and  here  they 
have  their  wells  and  places  for  bathing.  See  the  proprietor, 
in  his  undress,  walking  around  his  little  domain  I  His  fence 
or  wall  is  high  enough  to  prevent  any  one  firom  overlooking 
him.  He  strolls  about  to  smoke  his  cheroot,  to  pidL  up  the 
firuit,  and  cull  the  flowers.  He  cares  not  for  the  world ;  his 
soul  is  satisfied  with  the  scenes  around  him. 

Ahab  wished  to  have  Naboth's  garden.  But  how  could  he 
part  with  'Hhe  inheritance  of''  his  '' fathers?''  There  was 
scarcely  a  tree  which  had  not  some  pleasing  associations  con- 
nected with  it :  one  was  planted  by  the  ^md  of  a  beloved 
ancestor,  another  in  memory  of  some  great  event;*  the  water 
which  he  drank,  and  the  fruit  which  he  tasted,  were  firom  the 
same  sources  as  those  which  refireshed  his  fiathers.  How  then 
could  he,  in  disobedience  to  God's  command,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  all  those  tender  feelings,  give  up  his  garden  to  Ahab  ? 
To  part  with  such  a  place  is,  to  the  people  of  the  East,  like 
parting  with  life  itself. 

*  On  the  day  a  child  is  born,  parenti  often  cause  a  number  of  firoit-trees  to  bo 
planted. 
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And  he  laid  lum  down  upon  his  bed,  and  turned  awaj  his  face,  and 
wonld  eat  no  bread. — ^Verse  4. 

Thus  acted  the  puissant  monarch,  because  he  could  not 
get  Naboth'i  garden.  See  the  creature  in  the  shape  of  a 
man,  pouting  his  lip,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  and 
refusing  to  eat  food,  because  he  could  not  gain  his  wishes. 
The  domestics  brought  refreshment,  but  their  lord  would  not 
take  it;  they  went  therefore  to  queen  Jezebel,  to  communi- 
cate the  sorrowful  intelligence;  and  she  immediately  went 
to  his  Majesty,  and  inquired,  "  Why  is  thy  spirit  so  sad,  that 
thou  eatest  not  bread  ? ''     He  then  told  his  pitiful  story. 

How  often  do  we  see  full-grown  men  acting  in  a  similar 
way,  wben  disappointed  in  their  wishes !  Approacb  them, 
and  ihey  avert  their  faces ;  oflTer  them  food,  they  will  not  eat ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  their  friends  are  so  weak  as  to  gratify 
their  wishes  at  any  expense.  See  the  remarks  on  1  Sam. 
xxiiii.  23. 

Does  a  person  wish  another  to  forgive  him  some  crime  or 
debt  ?  be  will  refuse  to  take  food  till  he  shall  have  gained  his 
purpose :  and  though  the  injured  man  may  feel  very  unwilling 
to  pardon,  yet  the  dread  of  being  haimted  by  the  ghost  of 
him  who  dies  through  hunger,  will  generally  induce  him  to 
comply.  But  instances  have  occurred  where  whole  families, 
and  even  towns,  have  refused  to  eat  food  till  those  who  were 
placed  over  them  granted  their  requests.  Bishop  Hcber 
mentions  a  great  religious  offence  having  been  committed  by 
the  Mahometans  of  Benares  against  the  Hindoos  of  that  cityj 
when  "all  the  Brahmins  in  the  city,  amounting  to  many 
thousands^  went  down  in  melancholy  procession,  with  ashes 
on  their  heads,  naked,  and  fasting,  to  the  principal  ffhats  lead- 
ing to  the  river,  and  sate  there,  with  their  hands  folded,  their 
heads  hanging  down^  to  all  appearance  inconsolable,  ai^d  refu8« 
ing  to  enter  a  house,  or  to  taste  food"  (Vol.  i.)  He  also  describes 
another  scene  of  almost  a  similar  nature  in  the  same  city^ 
which  arose  from  a  house-tax  imposed  by  the  British  govern^, 
ment.  On  that  occasion,  more  than  *^  three  hundred  thou* 
sand  persons,  as  it  is  said,  deserted  their  houses,  shut  up  their 
shops,  suspended  the  labour  of  their  farms,  forbore  to  light 
fires,  dress  victuals,  many  of  them  even  to  eat,  and  sate  down, 
with  folded  arms,  and  drooping  heads,  like  so  many  sheep  on 
the  plain  which  surrounds  Benares/^  (Vol.  i.  p.  434.) 

V 
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So  she  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and 
sent  the  letters  unto  the  elders  and  to  the  nobles  that  were  in  liis 
city,  dwelling  with  Naboth. — ^Verse  8. 

At  this  day,  in  the  East^  not  a  female  in  ten  thousand  is 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing ;  and  I  think  it  probable 
that  Ahab^s  affectionate  queen  did  not  write  the  letters  with 
her  own  hand^  but  that  she  caused  it  to  be  done  by  others. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  state  of  female  education  in  the 
East,  in  modern  times,  is  precisely  the  same  as  was  that  of 
antiquity ;  for  I  do  not  recollect  any  female  in  the  scriptures, 
excepting  Jezebel,  who  is  mentioned  as  having  any  concern 
in  the  writing  of  letters.  Tliat  highly-gifted  Hindoo  female, 
Aviyar,  has  left  wonderful  memorials  of  her  cultivated  mind ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  when  female  education  shall  become  general 
in  the  East,  from  them  will  be  furnished  many  an  Aviyar, 
to  bless  and  adorn  the  future  age.* 

She  set  two  men,  sons  of  Belial,  before  him,  to  bear  witness  against  him. 

— Verse  10. 

Ask  any  judge,  any  gentleman  in  the  civil  service  of  India, 
whether  men  may  not  be  had,  in  any  village,  to  swear  any 
thing  for  the  fraction  of  a  shilling ;  and  he  will  soon  adduce 
sad  proofs  of  the  wide-spread  subornation  of  evidence  among 
the  natives.  Jezebel  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  procure 
agents  to  swear  away  the  life  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite. 

When  Ahab  heard  those  words,  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth 
upon  his  flesh,  and  went  softly. — ^Verse  27« 

See  the  man  who  goes  into  the  presence  of  a  superior :  he 
takes  off  his  sandals,  and  walks  softly;  he  has  a  timid  air, 
and  you  cannot  hear  the  tread  of  his  foot  on  the  ground. 
When  a  dutiful  son  goes  to  his  father,  or  a  devotee  into  the 
presence  of  a  sacred  personage,  his  gait  is  iat  once  silent  and 
solemn.  Has  a  proud,  boasting  man  been  humbled?  the  peo- 
ple say,  "  Aha  !  aha !  he  can  now  walk  mitha-vdka/^  that  is, 
" softly. ''  ^' What !  the  proud  Muttoo  walk  softly?  whoever 
expected  that  ? '' 

*  For  a  short  account  of  that  distinguished  female,  tee  <<  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,"  No.  I.,  p.  140. 
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CHAP.    XXII. 

How  many  times  shall  I  adjure  thee  that  thou  tell  me  nothing  but  that 
which  is  true  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?— Verse  16. 

In  England,  this  solemn  appeal  is  never  made  but  in  cases 
of  extremity.  In  the  East,  however,  the  most  trifling  cir- 
eumstanoe  will  induce  a  person  to  say,  Unnudm-vddukerain, 
'^Bj  thy  oath  1  '*  or,  '^  I  impose  it  upon  thee.^' 


2  KINGS. 

CHAP.    I. 


And  Ahaziah  fell  down  through  a  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber  that  was 
in  Samaria,  and  was  sick  :  and  he  sent  messengers,  and  said  unto 
them.  Go,  inquire  of  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of.  Ekjon,  whether  I 
shall  recover  of  this  disease. — ^Verse  2.  See  Matt  xii.  24 ;  Mark 
ilL  22 ;  Lake  xL  15, 18, 19. 

Calmst  says,  ^'Ekron  may  denote  the  Ann  who  directed 
our  flight  from  our  native  country;  and  as  this  town  was 
one  of  those  belonging  to  the  Philistines,  who  were  foreigners 
in  Canaan,  it  gives  much  colour  to  this  explanation.^' 

''Beel-sebub,  god  of  the  fly,  had  a  famous  temple  and 
oracle  at  Ekron.*' — Calmet. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  says,  ^^  Among  all  the  devils,  they  esteemed 
that  devil  the  worst,  the  foulest,  as  it  were  the  prince  of  the 
devils.     He  was  called  god  of  tliefly,  and  a  dung-god." 

Br.  A.  Clarke  says,  '^  Baal-zebub,  literally,  the  fly-god,  or 
master  of  flies  "    "  Baal-zebub,  god  of  dung"  * 

Some  suppose  " fly-god '^  or  '^dung-god''  is  an  epithet  of 
contempt ;  but  would  Ahaziah,  in  his  illness,  call  the  god  by 
a  name  which  implied  scorn?  Certainly  not.  There  must, 
therefore,  have  been  some  reason  for  those  names  being 
assigned  to  him.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  in 
Baal-zebub :  First.  He  was  the  prince  of  devils.  Second. 
The  dung-god.  Third.  The  fly-god.  Fourth.  He  was  the 
deity  to  whom  people  went  in  their  sickness. 

Vyravar  is  the  Hindoo  prince  of  devils ;  and  by  whatever 

*  See  the  remarks  on  Deut  xxix.  17,  where  the  same  ofiensive  epithet  is 
applied  to  PuUi&r. 
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demon  a  man  is  possessed^  or  by  whatever  kind  of  sickness 
he  may  be  afflictol^  his  offerings  for  deliverance  are  princi- 
pally made  to  Yyravar.  But  should  he^  as  the  monarch  of 
demons^  possess  a  man,  then  the  offering  must  be  made  to 
Siva,*  in  the  following  way.    A  figure  like  this,  having  two 
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hundred  and  fifteen  squares,  is  made  on  the  ground,  and  an 
image  of  Siva  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  incantations 
continue  till  Vyravar  shall  be  ejected.  Should,  however,  a 
female  demon  have  possession  of  a  person,  then  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  wife  of  the  prince  of  devils. 

Baal-zebub  is  called  '^  the  dung-god.^'  Yyravar,  in  one  of 
his  avatars,  or  "  births,*'  is  said  to  have  taken  delight  in 
ordure  and  blood.  And  at  certain  seasons  females  have  a 
broom  placed  across  the  threshold,  or  margossa  or  mango 
leaves,  or  a  rope  of  straw,  tied  across  the  door,  to  keep  him 
and  others  firom  the  house. 

But  he  is  also  called  *'  the  fly-god.*'  Vyravar  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  wasp,  to  punish  those  who  offend  him.  When  a 
person  buries,  or  in  any  other  way  conceals,  his  money,  he 
makes  an  offering  to  the  chief  of  the  devils,  and  prays  that 
none  but  those  of  his  own  family  may  enjoy  that  treasure. 
If,  however,  others  should  discover  the  hoai^,  he  begs  the 
demon  to  assume  the  form  of  wasps,  and  drive  them  away. 

Magicians  often  dispute  with  each  other  res}>ecting  their 
respective  powers.  One  says,  "I am  greater  than  thou :"  ano- 
ther, "  Thou  art  a  low-caste  magician ;  I  have  power  with 
gods  and  demons.'*  They  then  begin  to  defy  e^ch  other,  and 
at  last  conclude  to  let  their  superiority  be  proved  by  the 
power  of  a  spell.  The  one  buries  a  goat,  leaving  only  his 
head  above  the  ground,  and  then  defies  the  other  magician  to 

*  Or  to  Scandan  his  son. 
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take  it  away.  As  the  antagonist  approaches  the  spot^  the 
other  throws  rice  upon  him,  and  earnestly  prays  that  Vyravar 
will  assume  the  form  of  wasps,  and  drive  the  intruder  away. 
But  when  people  in  common  life  hate  each  other,  they  also  throw 
rice  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  and  inyoke  their  demon- 
god  to  change  it  into  wasps,  to  sting  and  destroy  their  foes. 
Another  plan  is  this :  A  magician  bitries  money  in  the  earth, 
and  then  prays  Vyravar  to  sting  and  drive  off  the  other  when 
he  comes  near  the  place.  But  if,  in  spite  of  these  incanta- 
tions, the  other  does  take  off  the  goat,  or  find  out  the  money, 
then  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest. 

The  hornet,  the  fly,  and  the  bee,  are  all  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures,  as  instruments  of  punishment.  See  the  remarks 
on  Deut.  vii.  20;  and  on  Isai.  vii.  18. 

Ahaziah  sent  to  Baal-zebub  to  inquire  how  his  sickness 
would  terminate.  He  must^  therefore,  have  been  the  most 
famous  deity,  and  the  most  proper  for  such  an  application. 
When  people  are  injured  by  a  fall,  or  are  bitten  by  a  serpent, 
or  any  other  reptile  or  animal,  they  generally  have  recourse 
to  Vyravar.  In  time  of  danger,  sickness,  or  fear,  they  make 
an  offering  to  him  of  a  goat,  which,  if  possible,  is  black.*  One 
of  his  names  is  Aba-thotaran,  from  dpattu,  "  calamity,^'  and 
tottukurruthu,  ''to  appear  to  the  sight  or  imagination.^' 

Thus  this  diief  of  devils,  who  is  also  called  ''  the  dung-god," 
and  "the  god  of  flies,"  was  the  god  to  whom  people  applied 
in  their  troubles;  and  he,  to  say  the  least,  greatly  resembles 
Baal-zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron.  See  the  observations  on 
Matt.  xii.  27. 


CHAP.    II. 

There  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them 
boUi  asunder ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven.^— ^ 
Voreell. 

The  Hindoos  believe  that  their  supreme  god  Siva  sends  his 
angels,  with  a  green  chariot,  to  fetch  the  soxds  of  those  who 

*  In  the  29th  plate  of  Calmet*8  <'  lUustrations,**  there  are  representations  of 
Baal-iebub.  On  two  coins,  there  is  on  one  side  the  head  of  a  goat  and  a  fore  leg, 
as  if  cut  off  in  sacrifice  ;  which  agrees  with  that  offered  to  Vyravar,  as  the  head 
is  severed,  and  the  fore  leg  is  cut  off  and  put  into  the  mouth.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  is  a  figure  of  the  wasp  or  bee, 
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are  deroted  to  him;  imd  that  there  are  occasionally  horses, 
but  at  other  times  none.  "  The  holy  king  Tirrtg-Sanffu  "  * 
(that  is,  "  dirine  chank  ")  "  was  taken  to  heaven,  body  and  sonl, 
without  the  pain  of  dying/'  When  a  man,  as  a  Heathen,  is 
very  regular  in  his  devotions,  or  when  he  reproves  others  for 
vice  or  neglect  of  duty,  it  is  often  scornfully  asked :  '^  What ! 
are  you  expecting  the  green  t  chariot  to  be  sent  for  you?  " 
meaning,  "  Do  you,  by  your  devotions,  expect  to  go  to  heaven 
in  the  chariot  of  Siva  without  the  pain  of  dying? ''  Does  a 
man  act  with  great  injustice?  the  person  who  finds  him  out 
asks:  "Will  you  get  the  green  chariot  for  this?''  Has  a 
Heathen  embraced  Christianity?  he  is  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion. "  Charity,  chari^ !  "  says  the  beggar  at  your  door,  "  and 
the  green  chariot  will  be  sent  for  you." 

Go  Dp,  thou  bald  head  ;  go  up,  thou  bald  head !— Verse  23. 
See  laai.  xy.  2  ;  Amoe  riii.  10. 

Some  suppose  that  this  expression  alludes  to  the  head  being 
uncovered.  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  in  the  East,  when  I 
first  heard  a  man  who  had  a  large  quantity  of  hair  on  his 
head  called  "  a  bald  head : ''  and  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  it  was 
an  epithet  of  contempt !  A  man  who  has  killed  himself  is 
called,  '*  a  bald-headed  suicide ;"  and  a  stupid  fellow, ''  a  bald- 
headed  dunce."  It  is  asked  concerning  those  who  are  power- 
less, "What  can  those  bald  heads  do?  "  Hence  the  epithet 
has  often  been  applied  to  Christian  missionaries.  Is  a  man 
told,  that  his  wife  does  not  manage  domestic  matters  well? 
he  replies,  as  if  in  contempt  of  himself :  '^  What  can  a  bald 
head  do  ?     Must  he  not  have  a  wife  of  the  same  kind  ? '' 

Let  a  merchant,  or  any  other  person,  who  is  going  on  busi- 
ness, meet  a  man  who  is  really  bald,  and  he  will  assuredly 
refuse  to  attend  to  the  business;  and  pronounce,  if  he  dare, 
some  imprecations  on  the  object  of  Ids  hatred.  Sometimes 
he  will  repeat  the  proverb :  "  Go,  thou  bald  head,  pilferer  of  a 
small  fish,  and  sucker  of  bones  cast  away  by  the  goldsmith  !  " 

*  I  think  it  it  Mosbeim  wbo  says,  <'  The  Kalmnckt  worship  an  idol  called 
Xacamuni,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  sovereign  prince  of  India :  he  lived 
four  thousand  years  ago,  and  on  account  of  his  great  sanctity  was  taken  to  heaven 
without  dying.'*  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  word  Xaeamuni  is  ftom  the 
Sanscrit  language,  and  is  also  Tamul,  Saea-Muni,  that  is,  '<  great  hermit  ? '' 

•f  Pachi  moans  not  only  <<  green,**  but  also  something  fresh :  thus  an  infant  is 
called  green  ehUd,  which  means  "just  bom." 
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Call  a  man  a  mottiyan,  that  is,  "bald  head,"  (though  he  may 
have  much  hair,)  and  then  abuse,  sticks,  or  stones,  will  cer- 
tainly be  your  portion.  Thus  the  epithet  implies  great 
scom^  and  is  given  to  those  who  are  weak  or  mean. 

In  viewing  this  subject,  does  not  the  mind  naturally  revert 
to  the  bald-headed  Samson,  bereft  of  his  strength,  and  made 
the  sport  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines?  Would  such  an 
event  as  that  soon  be  forgotten  ?  Is  it  not  likely,  that  the 
extreme  Xolly  of  Samson,  in  disclosing  the  secret  of  his 
strength^  would  give  rise  to  such  an  epithet?  When  was 
Samson  killed?  About  a.m.  2884.  When  was  EUsha  mocked? 
In  A.M.  8108,  which  makes  it  only  224  years  after  the  event. 
Samson  was  a  servant  of  the  true  God ;  (Heb.  xi.  32 ;)  those 
who  conquered  him  in  consequence  T)f  his  bald  head,  were 
Heathens.  Elisha  was  a  servant  of  the  true  God;  those  who 
applied  the  epithet  to  him  were  also  Heathens ;  for  he  was 
going  "up  unto  Bethel,"  which  has  been  called  "the  mother 
city  of  idolatry."  Some  young  heathen  "lads"  met  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  and  mocked  him,  saying,  " '  Go  up,  thou 
bald  head  I  go  up,  thou  bald  head  I '  As  did  thy  master  Elijah, 
so  do  thou,  go  up  to  heaven."  The  spirit  of  this  is  in  excellent 
keeping  with  modem  Heathenism ;  and  it  is  the  way  in  which 
they  show  their  contempt  for  those  who  are  weak,  and  for 
those  servants  of  the  true  God  among  them  who  now  labour 
for  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Look  at  the  time  when  Samson  lived, — 1229  years  after 
the  flood.  Would  all  the  regions  of  the  East  then  be  peopled? 
Some  parts  would  have  few  inhabitants ;  others,  none  at  all. 
Is  it  not  likely  that  such  a  person  as  Samson,  his  amazing 
strength,  his  wonderful  exploits,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
became  weak  as  other  men,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the 
heathen  nobility,  would  be  known  to  the  neighbouring 
Heathen  ?  Of  this  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  term  ^^  bald  head,"  as  applied 
to  the  prophet  Elisha,  was  derived  from  the  foolish,  the  bald- 
headed  Samson ;  and  that  the  epithet,  as  used  in  the  East 
at  this  day,  is  derived  from  the  same  source.  See  the 
remarks  on  Isai.  vii.  20. 
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CHAF.   III. 

Here  is  Elisha  the  son  of  Sliaphat^  which  pouied  water  on  the  handls  of 
Elijah.— Verse  11, 

We  read^  that  Elisha  ^'went  after  Elijah^  and  ministered 
tinto  him ; ''  which  simply  means  he  was  his  servant.  The 
people  of  the  East  use  their  fingers  in  eating,  instead  of  a 
knife  and  fork,  or  spoon ;  and  consequently  after  each  of  their 
meals,  as  well  as  before,  they  are  obliged  to  wash  their  hands. 
The  master,  having  finished  his  repast,  calls  a  servant  to  pour 
water  on  his  hands.  The  domestic  then  comes  with  a  little 
brass  vessel  filled  with  water,  which  he  pours  on  the  hands 
and  fingers  till  he  hear  the  word  Potham,  "  Enough  I  '* 


CflA]?.    IV. 

Lay  my  staff  upon  the  face  of  the  child.  And  Gehazi  lidd  the  staflT 
upon  the  face  of  the  child ;  but  there  was  neither  voice,  nor  hear- 
ing.^Verses  29,  31. 

The  rod  or  staff  is  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  as  an 
emblem  of  authority  over  inanimate  nature,  over  man,  and 
over  the  diseases  to  which  he  is  subject ;  and  also  as  an  in- 
strument of  correction  for  the  wicked.  The  Lord  commanded 
Moses :  "  Say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out 
thine  hand  upon  the  waters  of  Egypt,  upon  their  streams^ 
upon  their  rivers,  and  upon  their  ponds,  and  upon  all  their 
pools  of  water,  that  they  may  become  blood.^'  (Exod.  vii.  19.) 
The  magicians  of  the  heathen  king  had  their  rods  also,  by 
which  they  performed  many  wonderful  things. 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  staff  of  EUsha  was  of  the 
same  nature,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  as  the  "rod  of  God," 
which  did  such  wonders  in  the  hands  of  Moses.  Gehazi, 
though  he  had  the  emblem  of  his  master^s  office,  could  not 
perform  the  miracle :  and  no  wonder ;  for,  the  moment  before 
that  in  which  he  received  the  command  firom  Elisha,  he  had 
showed  his  evil  disposition  to  the  mother  of  the  dead  child^ 
when  she  caught  the  prophet  "  by  the  feet "  to  state  her  case : 
*'  But  Gehazi  came  near  to  thrust  her  away.*' 

The  orot^muHe-pirambu,  that  is,  "  a  cane  with  one  knot/'  is 
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believed  to  possess  miraculous  power^  whether  in  the  hand  of 
a  magioian  or  of  a  private  individual.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  middle  finger^  and  must  have  only  one  knot  in  its  whole 
length.  ''A  man  bitten  by  a  serpent  will  be  assuredly  cured^ 
if  the  cane  or  rod  be  placed  upon  him :  nay^  should  he  be 
dead^  it  will  restore  him  to  life  1  "  "Yes,  bit,  the  man  who 
has  such  a  stick  need  neither  fear  serpents  nor  evil  spirits.'^ 

A  native  gentleman  who  is  known  to  me^  has  the  staff  of 
his  umbrella  made  of  one  of  these  rods ;  and  great  satisfaction 
and  comfort  seem  to  be  infused  into  his  mind  by  this  his  con* 
stant  companion.  ''The  sun  cannot  smite  him  by  day^  nei- 
ther the  moon  by  night ;  the  serpents  and  wild  beasts  move 
off  swiftly  j  and  the  evil  spirits  dare  not  come  near  him.''  * 

There  came  a  man  from  Baal-ahaliaha,  and  brought  the  man  of  God 
hread  of  the  fint-froitfl^  twenty  loaves  of  barley,  and  full  ears  of 
com  in  the  husk  thereof. — ^Verse  42.  The  margm  has^  instead  of 
in  1A0  husi  thereof,  ^  in  his  scrip  or  garment." 

I  think  the  marginal  reading  is  better  than  the  text.  In 
what  was  the  man  to  carry  the  ears  of  com  ?  « In  that  which 
may  be  seen  every  day, — "  in  his  scrip  or  garment.''  In  the 
mantle  which  resembles  a  scarf,  the  natives  carry  many 
things :  in  this  manner  the  petty  men^ant  takes  some  of  hia 
wares,  and  the  traveller  his  rice. 


CHAP.   V. 

The  Lord  pardon  thy  servant. — ^Verse  18. 

This  phrase  is  much  oftener  in  the  mouth  than  in  the 
heart.  Thus  when  a  man  is  talking  to  you,  he  is  every 
moment  repeating,  Umudiya  valekdran,  that  is,  "  Your 
servant!"  "Sir,  how  can  I  reply  to  you?  How  can  I 
oppose  ?    Am  I  not  your  servant  ?"  and  this  when  the  man 

•  "  Not  only  the  Chaldeans  used  rods  for  divination,  but  almost  every  natioa 
which  has  pretended  to  that  science  has  practised  the  same  method.  Herodotua 
mentions  it  as  the  custom  of  the  Alani ;  and  Tacitus,  of  the  old  Germans." — 
Cambridge's  <<Scribleriad/* 

"  No  man  can  teU  why  forked  sticks  of  haxill  (ratlier  than  sticks  of  other 
trees)  are  fit  to  show  the  places  where  the  veincs  of  gold  and  silver  are." — "  His- 
ioricall  Meditations,**  folio,  1621. 
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posscaaes  property,  and  influence  in  society^  far  beyond  the 
person  whom  he  addresses.  When  he  receives  a  gentle  inti- 
mation on  this  pointj  he  conrteonsly  subjoins :  "  TmCj  sir ;  I 
have  houses  and  lands  ;  but  I  am  ymir  senmni" — "  Why  do 
you  come  to  ask  me  to  speak  for  you  ?  I  am  a  low  man." 
'*  No,  ray  lordj  you  make  a  mistake :  I  am  t/our  servant" 
The  phrase  therefore  is  used  to  evince  humilitj-  on  the  one 
part,  and  dignity  on  the  other  j  ajid  tins  peculiarity  in 
Eastern  manners  illustrates  the  feehngs  atid  demeanour  of 
the  Syrian  commander  to  the  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

When  my  master  goeth  into  the  house  of  Hmunon^  nnd  he  leauetli  oa 
my  liaud. — Verse  18. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  full-grown  men  here,  as  they  walk 
along  the' road,  leaning  on  each  other's  hands,  like  8chool-l)oj^ 
in  England.  Those  who  are  weak  or  sick  lean  on  another's 
shoidder*  It  is  also  a  mark  of  Wcndship  to  lean  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  companion* 

The  leprosy  therefore  of  Noarann  shall  cleave  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy 
seed  for  ever.  Aad  he  went  out  from  \m  presence  a  leiwr  as  while 
as  snow, — Verse  27. 

This  was  denonnced  by  Elisha  against  Oehazi,  because  he 
ran  after  Naaman,  who  had  been  cured  of  his  leprosy,  and 
told  him  that  his  master  had  sent  him  to  receive  *^  a  talent  of 
silver,  and  two  changes  of  garments,'*  of  which  he  actually 
took  possession. 

There  is  an  account,  in  tlie  Hindoo  book  called  Scf/thU' 
Purana,  of  a  leper  who  went  to  Rnraisernm  to  bathe,  in  order 
to  be  cured  of  his  complaint.  He  performed  the  required 
ceremonies  5  but  the  priests  refused  bis  offerings*  At  last  a 
Brahmin  came  :  in  tlie  moment  of  temptation  he  took  the 
money,  and  immediately  the  leprosy  of  the  pUgrim  took  pos- 
session of  his  body ! 

Tim  comphiint  is  believed  to  come  in  consequence  of  great 
ain,  and  therefore  no  one  likes  to  receive  any  reward  or  pre- 
sent from  a  person  infected  with  leprosy. 

There  are  many  chiUb'en  bom  white,  thougli  their  parents 
are  quite  black.  These  arc  not  lepers,  but  a/binos ;  and  arc 
of  the  same  class  as  the  white  N^rocs  of  Africa.  To  see  a 
man  so  unlike  the  rest,  almost  naked,  walking  amongst  the 
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natiweB,  htm  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  mind ;  and  induces 
qpectaton  to  suspect  that  all  has  not  been  correct.  Their 
skin  has  generally  a  slight  tinge  of  red^  their  hair  is  light, 
their  eyes  are  weak ;  and  when  they  walk  in  the  sun,  they 
hang  down  their  heads.  The  natives  do  not  consider  it  as  a 
disease,  but  a  birth ;  that  is,  something  produced  by  the  sins 
of  a  former  birth.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  great  misfortune  to 
haye  a  child  of  this  description,  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  many  of  them  are  destroyed.'*' 

The  parents  of  such  an  infimt  believe  ruin  will  come  to 
their  family;  and  the  poor  object,  if  spared,  has  generally  a 
miserable  existence.  His  nam6,  in  Tamul,  is  Pandan ;  and 
this  is  an  epithet  assigned  to  those  also  who  are  not  white, 
for  the  pmrpose  of  making  them  angry.  The  general  name 
for  Europeans  in  the  East  is  Pranky,  which  is  a  corruption  of 
the  word  Frank.f  Hence  those  white  Hindoos  are,  by  way 
of  contempt,  called  Pranky  !  Should  a  man  who  is  going  to 
transact  important  business  meet  one  of  them  on  the  road, 
it  will  be  considered  a  very  bad  sign ;  and  he  will  not  enter 
into  the  transaction  till  another  day.  Should  a  person  who  is 
giving  a  feast  have  a  relation  of  that  description,  he  will  invite 
him;  but  the  guests  will  not  look  upon  him  with  pleasture. 
Women  have  a  great  aversion  from  them,  yet  some  of 
them  marry  them ;  and  if  they  have  children,  they  seldom 
resemble  the  father.  I  have  only  heard  of  two  white  Hindoo 
females :  a  circumstance  which  leads  me  to  suspect,  that  such 
infants  are  generally  destroyed  at  their  birth ;  for,  were  they 
allowed  to  grow  up,  no  one  would  ask  them  in  marriage. 

*  One  method  of  killing  infants  ii,  to  put  a  few  grains  of  paddy  (rice  in  die 
husk)  into  the  throat,  and  in  a  few  hours  death  ensues,  without  leafing  any  signs 
to  judge  of  the  cause.  The  Hindoos  were  once  much  addicted  to  this  cruel 
practice.    See  MooR*8  <<  Hindoo  Infimtidde." 

t  There  is  not  the  letter  F  in  the  Tamul  alphabet 
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CUAT.  VI, 

And  there  was  a  gndi  fiunine  in  Samaria ;  and,  behold^  the j  besieged  it, 
until  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the 
fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  doves*  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver.—. 
Verse  25. 

The  Tamul  translatioii  for  doves'  dun^  ia  "  doves'  grain ; " 
which  is  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of  Kdramanne-piru. 
Dr.  Boothroyd  translates  it  ''a  cab  of  vetches,^'  which 
conveys  nearly  the  same  meaning.  Bochart^  Dr.  Clarke>  and 
piany  others  beUeve  it  to  have  been  pnlse.  The  Orientals 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  eating  leguminous  grains^  when 
parched;*  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Buth  ii.  14;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28;) 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  great  distance  which  they  will 
travel  only  with  that  food  and  water.  It  was  therefore  in 
consequence  of  the  famine^  that  this  their  favourite^  and 
generally  very  cheap,  sustenance  had  become  so  dear.  Of 
what  use  would  "a  cab  of  doves*  dung'*  be  imto  them? 
Some  say,  in  explanation,  ''  It  was  good  for  manure  ! "  t 
But,  upon  what  were  they  to  subsist  till  the  manure  had  pro- 
duced the  grain  ?  and  in  what  part  of  a  besieged  city  was  a 
field  to  be  found  on  which  to  spread  it  ? 

Is  not  the  sound  of  his  master^s  feet  behind  him  t— Terse  32. 

This  form  of  speech  is  used  to  denote  the  rapid  approach  of 
a  person.  When  boys  at  school  are  making  a  great  noise,  or 
doing  any  thing  which  they  ought  not  to  do,  some  one  will 
say,  "  1  heard  the  soimd  oif  the  master's  feet.**  Are  people 
preparing  triumphal  arches,  (made  of  leaves,)  or  cleaning  the 
rest-house,  for  a  great  man  ?  some  of  them  occasionally  cry 
out :  ''  Quick,  quick  !  I  hear  the  sound  of  his  feet.**  "  Alas ! 
alas !  how  long  you  have  been !  Do  we  not  even  hear  the 
sound  of  the  judge's  feet  ?  " 

*  I  have  often  eaten  the  pulse  of  which  doves  are  so  fond ;  and  have  found  it 
Teiy  wholesome,  either  in  puddings  or  soups. 

-f-  <<  Doves*  dung"  is  used  as  manure  for  the  MartdcJkoBunikUf  that  is,  the 
Indian  wormwood ;  which  is  said  to  have  a  very  intoxicating  eflfect  when  smoked 
with  tobacco.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  valued  as  a  manure  for  general  pur- 
poses. Doves*  dung  is  also  used  for  magical  rites  :  thus,  new-bom  infimts  are 
fumigated  with  it,  to  keep  off  evil  spirits ;  and  wicked  men,  who  have  designs  on 
females,  try  to  have  some  put  into  their  food.  Dubois,  in  his  "  India,**  men- 
tions the  "  Pra  Man,''  which  he  caUs  «  a  kind  of  earth,**  (doves*  dung  !)  as 
being  sometimea  "eaten  in  solemn  ceremonies.** 
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CHAP.  IX. 

His  seirants  carried  him  in  a  chariot  to  Jerofialem,  and  bnried  him  ia 
his  aepnlchie. — Verse  28.  His  servants  carried  him  in  a  chariot 
dead  fxcm  Heg^ddo. — ^xziii.  30. 

What  means  this  funeral  chariot^  which  was  carried  by  men  ? 
That  which  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  any  large  tovni  in 
India  every  day  of  our  lives.  This  chariot^  or  thandeki,  as  it  is 
called  in  Tamul^  is  about  six  feet  long^  three  feet  broad^  and 
in  the  centre  about  four  feet  in  height.  The  shape  is  various^ 
but  the  following  is  more  common  than  any  other.    The 


drapery  is  of  white  or  scarlet  doth ;  and  the  whole  is  covered 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  servants  then  carry  it  on  their 
shoulders  to  the  place  of  sepulture^  or  burning. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

The  thistle  that  waa  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that  was  in  Lebanon, 
saying.  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife  :  and  there  passed  by 
a  wild  beast  that  was  in  Lebanon,  and  trode  down  the  thistte.— • 
Yene  9.    See  Judges  ix.  8. 

We  have  here  another  beautifiil  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  ancients  conveyed  instruction  or  reproof  in  para- 
bles, apologues,  or  riddles.  Jehoash,  the  king  of  Israel,  the 
author  of  the  parable,  compares  himself  to  a  cedar;  and  Ama- 
ziah,  the  king  of  Judah,  to  a  thistle.  It  would  no  doubt  be 
very  annoying  to  Amaziah  to  be  represented  by  a  thistle,  and 
his  opponent  by  a  cedar. 

Some  years  ago,  two  magistrates,  who  were  much  superior 
to  their  predecessors,  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  discharged  their  duties,  were  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  separate  districts.  The  natives,  as  usual,  did  not 
speak  plainly  as  to  their  merits,  but  under  "  the  similitude  of 
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a  parable/'  One  of  the  districts  was  very  famous  for  the 
banyan-tree^  the  firoit  of  which  is  only  eaten  by  the  flying 
jfox,  birds^  and  monkeys.  The  people,  therefore,  to  show 
how  much  better  their  present  magistrate  was  than  the 
former,  said,  ''  Ah !  the  banyan  of  our  country  is  now  giving 
the  firuit  of  the  palmirah/'* 

Those  of  the  other  district,  where  the  palmirah  was  ex- 
ceedingly plentiful,  said  of  their  magistrate,  "  Have  you  not 
heard  that  our  palmirah  is  now  giving  mangoes  ?"t 

Some  men  are  always  known  by  the  name  of  certain  trees. 
Thus,  a  person  who  is  tall,  and  stoops  a  little,  is  called  the 
cocoa-nut  tree;  and  he  who  has  long  legs  and  arms  is  called 
the  banyan,  which  spreads  its  arms,  and  lets  fall  its  supporters 
to  the  ground.  It  is,  therefore,  not  very  improbable  that 
Jehoash  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  cedar,  and  Amaziah 
by  that  of  the  thistle.  See  the  observations  on  1  Kings  x.  1 ', 
Psalm  xlix.  4. 


CHAP.    XVII. 

And  they  set  them  up  unages  and  groves  in  every  high  hiU,  and  under 
every  green  tree:  and  there  they  bnmt  incense  in  idl  the  high 
places,  as  did  the  heathen.^ — ^Verses  10, 11. 

Thus  did  the  wicked  Jews  imitate  the  Heathen.  The  whole 
verse  might  be  a  description  of  the  localities  and  usages  of 
modem  Heathenism.  See  their  high  hills :  each  of  them  is 
famous  for  being  the  habitation  of  some  deity.  On  the  sum- 
mit there  is  generally  a  rude  representation,  formed  by  nature, 
but  distorted  by  the  imagination,  into  the  likeness  of  a  god ;  in 
going  to  this  spot,  you  find  images  set  up  in  every  direction, 
as  so  many  sentinels  and  guides  to  the  sacred  enclosure. 

See  the  Jictis  religiosa,  and  numerous  other  trees,  under 
which  various  symbols  of  idolatry  may  be  found.  Fastened 
into  the  roots  of  one,  we  discover  the  trident  of  Siva ;  under 

*  This  fruit  is  nutritious,  when  young ;  it  contains  a  geUtinous  pulp,  called 
noongu,  which  is  cooling  in  hot  weather.  When  ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it 
serves  for  food  in  the  wet  monsoon.  Its  seeds,  when  planted,  produce  a  fine 
edible  root,  which  serves  either  for  gruel  or  vegetables. 

t  The  mango  is  a  dehdous  fruit,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  natives.     The 

tree  is  sacred  to  Cama,  the  god  of  love,  whose  arrows  are  tipped  with  its  leaves. 

X  Reminding  us  of  the  Druidand  his  oak.  The  nameis  said  to  be  taken  from 
8^,  an  oak. 
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another,  an  emblem  of  Ganesa.  Here  we  see  a  few  faded 
flowers,  a  broken  eocoa-nut ;  and  there  an  altar^  or  the  ashes 
of  a  recent  fire. 

They  CBOaed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire.— » 

Veise  17. 

The  Tamul  translation  has,  "  to  pass  or  tread  on  the  fire." 
Bat  in  Lev.  x\Tii.  21 ;  Dent,  xviii.  10;  2  Kings  xxi.  6  ;  xxiii. 
1 10;  and  Jer.  xxxii,  35;  the  same  word  is  rendered  *'  step  over 
Ithefire." 

To  be^n  with  Lev,  x\iii.  21 :  "  Thou  shait  not  let  any  of 

by   seed  pass  through  the  ^re  to   Moloch;    neither  slialt 

fthon  profane  the  name  of  thy  God  :  I  am  the  Lord/*     Under 

rase   "  profane  the  name  of  thy  God,"  are  the  mar- 

ferences^  Lev.  xix.  12  j   xx.  3;   xxi.  6;   xxii*  2,  32; 

E«elc.  xxxri.  20.     The  first  of  these  passages  contains  thia 

.  command  to  the  Israelites  :  '^  And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my 

[iiame  falaely,  neither  shalt   thou  profane  the  name   of  thy 

God."     Connected,  therefore,  with  passing  through  tlie  fire^ 

I  as  mentioned  in  Lev.  xviii.  21  aud  the  marginal  references, 
it  ia  clear  that  the  name  of  God  was  profaned  by  swearing. 
friie  Tsimul  translation  of  Lev.  xviii.  21,  has,  for  pass  iJtrouffh 
ike  fire,  "  step  over  the  fire;"  which  alludes  to  (he  oath  which 
h  taken  by  stepping  over  the  fire. 
It  is  a  solemn  way  of  swearing,  in  averment  of  innocence,  to 
make  a  fire,  and,  when  stepping  over  it,  to  exclaim,  "  I  am  not 
I  gttilty  I"  Hence  the  frequency  of  the  question,  when  a  man 
ics  an  accusation,  "Will  you  step  over  the  fire?"  But  so 
I  arc  the  Heathen  in  reference  to  fire,  when  they  are  not 
l©n  their  oath,  that  they  will  not  step  over  it.  See  a  tniveller 
*0n  his  journey :  does  he  come  to  a  place  where  there  has  been 
a  fire?  he  will  not  stqi  over  it ;  but  walks  round  it,  lest  any 
Hevil  shoixld  come  upon  him.  I  think  it  therefore  probable, — 
Pfeom  the  words,  "  neither  shalt  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy 
God,'*  as  mentioned  in  connexion  with  passing  through  the 
^^re,  and  from  the  Eastern  custom, — that  the  ancient  idolaters 
^Eid  take  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  gotU,  or  of  their 
^■bnocence  of  crime,  by  thus  stepping  over  the  fire, 
^^  But  it  is  also  a  custom  amongst  these  Heathen  to  pass 
^through,  or  rather  to  walk  on,  the  fire.  This  is  done  some^ 
^  imcs  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  or  from  a  wish  to  gain  popu- 
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larity^  or  to  merit  the  fiivoor  of  the  gods.  A  fire  is  made  on 
the  ground,  from  twenty  to  thirty  paces  in  length ;  and  the 
individnal  walks  on  it  barefoot,  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
many  times  as  he  may  believe  the  nature  of  his  circumstances 
require.  Some  assert  that  these  devotees  put  a  composition 
on  their  feet,  which  prevents  them  from  being  much  scorched ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  often  the  case. 

To  walk  on  the  fire  is  believed  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
cruel  goddess  Kili,*  the  wife  of  Vyravar,  who  was  the  prince 
of  devils.  When  a  man  is  sick,  he  vows :  '^  O  Kali,  mother, 
only  cure  me,  and  I  will  walk  on  fire  in  your  holy  presence.'^ 
A  father,  for  his  deeply  afflicted  child,  vows :  "O  Kali !  ^'  or, 
"  O  Vyravar !  only  ddiver  him ;  and  when  he  is  fifteen  years 
of  age,  he  shall  walk  on  fire  in  your  divine  presence.^' 

Te  Bhall  not  fear  other  gods.— Verse  S7. 

The  most  prominent  effect  of  Heathenism  on  the  minds  of 
its  votaries  is  fear:  and  no  wonder;  for  how  can  they  love 
deities  guilty  of  such  repeated  acts  of  cruelty,  injustice,  false« 
hood,  dishonesty,  and  impurity?  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
European  descendants,  as  weU  as  native  Christians,  are  in 
danger  of  fearing  the  gods  of  the  Heathen.  There  are  so 
many  traditions  of  their  malignity  and  power,  that  it  requires 
great  strength  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  £Edth  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  conqueror  of  devils,  to  obtain  a  perfect  victory  over  the 
panic  dread  which  seems  to  infect  all  the  surrounding  moral 
atmosphere. 

On  this  account,  the  Danish  missionaries,  s^nt  out  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  some  of  their  successors^ 
have  not  approved  of  the  native  Christians  studying  the 
Heathen  books  and  superstitions.  This,  however,  has  had 
an  injurious  effect;  because  it  has  disqualified  the  members 
of  the  church  from  exposing  the  errors  of  Heathenism  to  the 
people,  and  has  also  conveyed  an  idea  of  something  like  inade- 
quacy in  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  meet  such  a  system.  In 
'  view  of  this,  the  missionaries  of  the  present  day,  and  many  of 
their  converts,  have,  like  Ezekiel,  looked  into  these  vile  arcana, 
dragged  the  monstrous  transactions  to  light,  exposed  them  to 

*  There  are  many  Kills ;  ut  the  to  whom  walking  on  fire  is  accepUble  is  the 
wife  of  VjrraTar. 
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pablic  gaiCy  and  have  driven  from  the  field  of  argument  the 
proad  and  learned  Brahmin.  (Ezek.  viii.) 


CHAP,  xviii. 

Thej  are  but  vain  words. — ^Verse  20.    The  Hebrew  has,  for  vain  words^ 
«*  word  of  the  lip." 

The  Hindoos  say  of  boasting  words^  or  those  which  do  not 
proceed  from  the  heart,  "They  are  words  of  the  mouth.'* 
But  to  speak  evil  of  a  person  is  called  a  chondu-chadi,  "  a  hint 
of  the  Up.'' 

Hath  he  not  sent  me  to  the  men  which  sit  on  the  wall,  that  they  may  eal 
their  own  dung,  and  drink  their  own  piss  with  yon  ? — ^Verse  27. 
See  also  Isai.  xxxvi.  12. 

This  insulting  and  blasphemous  message  was  delivered  by 
Bab-shakeh,  the  heathen  general,  to  Eliakim,  and  Shebna,  and 
Joah,  the  servants  of  Hezekiah.  These  disgusting  allusions 
are  in  keeping  with  Heathenism  at  this  day;  and  are  often 
used  to  denote  extreme  contempt  for  the  individual,  and  his 
friture  desolation. 


CUAP.    XIX. 


The  children  are  oome  to  the  birth,  and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring 
forth. — ^Verse  3. 

When  a  person  has  all  but  accomplished  his  object,  when 
only  a  very  slight  obstacle  has  prevented  him,  it  is  then  said, 
''The  child  came  to  the  birth,  but  there  was  not  strength  to 
bring  it  forth."  Some  time  ago,  an  opulent  man  accused 
another,  who  was  also  very  rich  and  high  in  office,  of  improper 
conduct  to  the  government :  the  matter  was  well  investigated 
by  competent  authorities;  but  the  accused,  by  his  superior 
cunning  and  by  bribes,  escaped,  as  by  the  "  skin  of  his  teeth;" 
and  the  people  said,  "Alas !  the  child  came  to  the  mouth,  but 
the  hand  could  not  take  it."  When  a  person  has  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  blessing  which  he  has  long  dcsiit^d,  he  says, 
"  Good,  good !  the  child  is  bom  at  last."  Has  a  person  lost 
Ins  lawsuit  in  a  provincial  court?  he  will  go  to  the  capital 
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to  make  an  appeal  to  a  superior  court ;  and  should  he  there 
succeed^  he  will  say,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  "  Gx)od  news,  good 
news  I  the  child  is  bom/'  When  a  man  has  been  trying  to 
gain  an  office,  his  friend,  meeting  him  on  his  return,  does  not 
always  ask,  "Is  the  child  bom?  or  did  it  come  to  the  birth?'' 
but,  "Is  it  a  male  or  a  female?"  If  he  say  the  former,  he 
knows  that  his  friend  has  gained  his  object;  if  the  latter,  he 
is  sure  that  he  has  failed. 

Therefore  their  inhabitants  were  of  small  power. — ^Verse  26.    The 
Hebrew  has^  instead  of  anall  power,  ^  short  of  hand." 

This  figure  is  much  used  here,  and  is  taken  from  a  man 
trying  to  reach  an  object  for  which  his  arm  is  not  long  enough. 
When  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  what  is  a  man's  capacity  or 
power,  it  is  asked,  "  Is  his  arm  long  or  short  ?"  "  Let  me  tell 
you,  friend,  Tamban  will  never  succeed;  his  arm  is  not  long 
enough."  Of  feeble  people  it  is  said,  "  They  have  short  hands." 
These  sayings  impart  an  interesting  view  of  the  encouraging 
interrogation,  "Is  my  hand  shortened  at  all,  that  it  cannot 
redeem?"  (Isai.  1.  2.)  "The  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened, 
that  it  cannot  save."  (Isai.  lix.  1.) 

I  will  pnt  my  hook  in  thy  nose. — ^Verse  28. 

A  person  declares  concerning  his  deliverer  from  prison  or 
danger :  "  Ah !  the  good  man  took  me  out  by  his  tote/'  that 
is,  "by  his  hook."  A  culprit  says  of  the  officers  wlio  cannot 
catch  him,  "Their  hooks  are  become  straight."  The  man 
who  cannot  drag  another  from  his  secrecy  says,  "  My  hook  is 
not  sufficient  for  that  fellow." 


CHAP.    XXII. 

My  wrath  shall  be  kindled  against  this  place,  and  shall  not  be 
quenched. — ^Verse  17. 

We  constantly  hear:  "Ah!  who  can  quench  the  wrath  of 
my  enemy?"  "Who?  O,  I  have  done  it  already,  for  his 
anger  is  turned  to  water."  Does  a  person  reply  to  another  in 
such  a  way  as  to  increase  anger?  it  is  asked:  "Will  gfiee 
('clarified  butter')  quench  fire?"    "Do  not  cast  ghee  on  that 
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'moxa's  passion.^ — ^"  I  beseedi  you,  try  to  make  peace  for  me/' 
^'  Peace  for  you  !  can  I  quench  his  wrath  ?'* 


CHAP.    ZXIII. 

He  pit  down  them  also  that  burned  incense  unto  Baal,  to  the  ran,  and  to 
the  mocm,  and  to  the  planets,  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven.— 
Yene  5.*  The  maigin  has,  instead  of  planets,  ^  twelve  signs  or  con- 
steUations."  So  in  the  maiginal  reading  to  Job  xxxviii.  32^ 
<<  the  twelve  mgns." 

That  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  known  in  very  remote 
antiquily;  and  that  they  were  Oriental  in  their  origin,  the 
^mbola  themselves  abundantly  testify.  Joseph^  in  his  dream^ 
saw  ''the  snn^  and  the  moon^  and  the  eleven  stars^^'  bowing 
tohinL  What  were  these  eleven  stars?  I  am  inclined  to  the 
qnnion,  which  is  that  of  many  others,  that  they  represented 
the  eleven  signs  of  the  zodiac,  bowing  to  him  as  the  twelfth ; 
and  that  his  eleven  brethren  were  thus  understood  as  paying 
respect  to  him.  Look  also  at  the  address  of  the  dying 
patriarch  to  his  twelve  sons,  where  some  learned  men  have 
supposed  that  allusion  is  made  to  the  same  subject.  See  the 
observations  on  Gten.  xlix,  pp.  56 — 60. 

In  a  Hindoo  book  called  the  Panja-patchusateramy  which 
professes  to  account  for  all  future  contingencies,  the  twelve 
signs  are  of  especial  use  in  solving  the  problems.  Thus^ 
for  instance,  a  man  in  any  difficulty  goes  to  a  soothsayer* 
to  state  hir  case.  The  ^'wise  man''  looks  in  what  point 
of  the  compass  the  inquirer  stands,  and  then  refers  to 
his  tables.  Should  he  be  in  or  from  the  East,  there  is  an 
important  key;  because  Aries,  the  first  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
is  there. 

Is  a  child  bom  when  two  opposing  planets,  meet  in  any 
sign  ?  the  parents  become  greatly  alarmed,  and  make  offerings 

*  A  gieftt  and  truly  exeeUent  prelate  in  the  English  church,  in  mentioning  a 
Hindoo  hodt  of  fiite  which  I  had  presented  to  him,  asked  me  many  questions 
Tetpecting  the  soothtayen  of  the  East,  and  said  (by  the  way)  that  this  word  is 
deiiTed  ftom  soolA,  <<  truth,**  that  is  "  truth-sayers.**  He  noticed  also  the  word 
mataerey  as  meaning  the  same  thing ;  whereas  we  usually  apply  it  to  a  fooUsh 
fellow :  the  latter  part  is  derived  f^om  the  German,  and  tantamount  to  <<a  wise- 
sayer.** 

q2 
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of  incense  and  other  things  to  thq  '^  twelve  signs  or  constel- 
lations."*    See  the  remarks  on  Isai.  xlvii.  13. 

Where  the  women  wove  hangings  for  the  grove. — ^Verse  7. 

Very  large  hangings  are  used  in  the  temples,  some  of  which 
are  fastened  to  the  roof,  others  used  as  screens,  and  others  to 
cover  the  sacred  cars.  On  them  are  painted  the  actions  of 
the  gods,  as  described  in  the  books  Ramyamim  and  the  Scandn 
Purdna;  and  things  of  the  most  indecent  nature  are  there 
portrayed* 

And  he  took  away  the  horses  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  given  to  the 
son,  and  humed  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  foe, — ^Verse  11. 

The  Hindoos  beUeve  that  the  sun  is  drawn  in  his  course 
by  seven  horses,  and  that  the  deity  sits  in  his  chariot  of  one 
wheel,  which  is  driven  by  Arunan.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
sun  and  his  horses  represented  in  wood,  or  painted  on  the 
hangings  which  adorn  the  cars. 

See,  then,  the  profligacy  of  the  kings  of  Judah !  They  gave 
horses  and  chariots  to  the  sun,  as  a  sign  of  their  attachment 
to  that  system  of  idolatry,  and  to  procure  those  blessings 
which  are  beUeved  to  be  dispensed  by  the  gods ;  for  it  must  be 
observed,  that  such  gifts  to  the  deities  and  their  temples  are 
only  for  the  fulfilment  of  some  vow  for  favours  received,  or  for 
those  which  are  earnestly  desired.t 

*  The  offering  ig  made  as  follows: — A  square  hole  is  made  in  the  floor  of  the 
house,  which  is  coated  with  cows'  dung.  The  priest  then  comes,  and,  with  many 
charms,  puts  sacred  fire  Into  the  hole.  On  the  finger  of  the  child,  or  man,  who  is 
believed  to  be  suffering  under  the  planets  and  the  signs,  a  ring  is  placed,  made  of 
the  sacred  grass  called  tetpa.  Then  bundles  of  mango-wood,  ebony,  parasu, 
sintha],  each  containing  1008  pieces,  are  touched  by  the  sufferer,  and  cast  into  the 
fire;  also  1008  buds  of  the  sacred  banyan-tree,  and  other  articles,  which  are 
sprinkled  with  milk,  honey,  and  phee,  pass  through  the  same  process.  The  cere- 
VKmy  occupies  seven  days,  after  which  presents  are  made  to  the  priests. 

•f-  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Massagetoe  <<  sacrifice  horses  to  the  sun,  their 
only  deity  ;  thinking  it  right  to  offer  the  swiftest  of  mortal  animals  to  the  swifWst 
of  immortal  beings."  See  Clio,  2ia 

The  Greeks  also  believed  the  sun  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  who  weie  called 
Pyrois,  KUug,  MthoUf  and  Phlegon.  In  Barthelemy'a  ''Anachar&is"  we  are  told 
that  << horses  were  sacrificed  to  the  sun"  by  the  same  people. 
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CUAP,    X3CV. 

The  brfiw  of  all  tliese  vess^Js  was  withcmt  weight. — Verse  16.  "  Solo- 
mon left  all  thf  ve^^sola  uDweighed,  l>ecause  tliey  were  cxcee^ling 
tnatij  :  twitlier  wan  the  weight  of  the  hrms  found  out/*  (1  Kings 
\\u  47*) 

To  say  the  tcsscIs  were  "  witliout  weight,"  or  were  '*  uw 
[  weighed/^  may  mean  they  were  so  vcr}^  numerous,  or  so  very 
beavy,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  speak  accurately.  In  Nura, 
i,  85,  86,  mention  is  made  of  weigliing  the  spoons  and 
ger ;  but  1  think  it  very  likely  that  souie  of  the  vessels 
so  sacred  as  to  make  it  improper  to  weigh  them.  The 
.  which  is  stamped  a  representation  of  a  deity,  though 
gold,  is  not  weighed.  The  javehn  or  speai-  of  Scandau, 
lor  of  the  other  gods^  is  deemed  so  sacred  as  to  make  it 
iuulawfiil  to  weigh  any  one  of  them.  Idols  of  silver  and  gold 
fare  ucvcr  weighed  to  find  out  their  value. 


1  CHRONICLES. 


CHAP.  X. 


'  tent  into  yie  hind  of  the  Philistines  round  about,  to  carry  tiduiga 
unto  their  idols. — Verse  9. 

AfTBR  Saul  had  fallen  on  Mount  Gilboa^  Ids  enemies 
stripped  him,  and  took  off  his  head,  and  sent  the  tidings  to 
their  idols. 

WTieu  the  Heathen  of  the  present  day  gain  a  victory  over 
'their  enemies,  they  always  take  the  tidings  to  their  idols, 
[  There  is  the  king,  and  there  are  his  general  and  troop^i,  with 
I  the  priesits  and  people,  all  marching  in  triumph  to  the  temple, 
^  Then  they  relate  to  the  gods  all  their  proceedings ;  how  they 
I  i^nquered  the  foe,  and  have  now  come  to  them  to  give  the 
glory. 
^But  the  people  resort  to  the  same  practice  in  the  common 
of  life.  A  man  deUvered  from  prison,  or  any  great 
'  craergenc}*,  always  goes  to  his  gods,  to  carry  the  joyful  tidings. 
Hear  lum  relate  the  story :  "  Ah  !  Swamy,  you  know  Muttoo 
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wanted  to  ruin  me ;  he  therefore  foiled  a  deed  in  my  name^ 
and  tried  to  get  my  estates.  But  I  resisted  him ;  and  it  has 
just  been  decided  before  the  court,  that  he  is  guilty.  I  am 
therefore  come  to  praise  you,  O  Swamy  ! '' 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

Now  when  Ton  king  of  Hamath  heaxd  how  David  had  smitten  all  the 
host  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah ;  he  sent  Hadoram  his  son  to 
king  David,  to  inquire  of  )us  wel&re,  and  to  congratulate  him. — 
Verses  9, 10.    See  also  2  Sanu  viii.  9. 

Here  again  we  have  a  beautiful  and  simple  picture  of 
Eastern  maimers.  Ton,  the  heathen  king,  sent  a  messenger 
to  compliment  David  on  his  success  over  his  enemies.  Who, 
in  the  East,  has  not  witnessed  similar  scenesiP  Has  a  man 
gained  a  case  in  a  court  of  law  ?  has  lie  been  blessed  by 
the  birth  of  a  son?  has  he  given  his  daughter  in  marriage? 
has  he  gained  a  situation  under  government  ?  has  he  returned 
from  a  voyage  or  a  journey,  or  finished  a  successful  specula- 
tion ? — ^then  his  firicnds  and  neighbours  send  messengers  to 
congratulate  him,  to  express  the  joy  they  feel  in  his  prosperity ; 
''  so  much  so,  that  had  it  come  to  themselves,  their  pleasure 
could  not  have  been  greater.'* 


CHAP.    XXII. 

Bring  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  the  holy  vessels  of  God, 
into  the  house  that  is  to  be  built  to  the  name  of  the  Lord. — 
Verse  19. 

In  all  heathen  temples,  there  are  numerous  vessels  of  brass, 
silver,  and  gold,  which  are  especially  holy.  Those,  however,  of 
the  highest  castes  may  be  allowed  to  touch  them,  and  even  to 
borrow  them  for  certain  purposes.  Thus  a  native  gentleman, 
on  preparing  to  give  a  feast,  borrows  the  large  caldron  for  the 
purpose  of  boiling  the  rice.  Should  his  daughter  be  about  to 
be  married,  he  has  the  loan  of  the  silver  salvers,  plates,  and 
even  jewels ;  which,  however,  must  all  be  purified  by  incense 
and  other  ceremonies  when  returned  to  the  temple. 

''  The  ark  ^'  finds  a  striking  illustration  in  the  keadagam 
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of  the  Hindoos, — a  model  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  house 
of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.*  In  it  are  placed  the  idols,  and 
other  sacred  symbols,  which  are  carried  on  men's  shoulders. 


CHAP.   XXVI. 

And  they  cast  loto,  as  well  the  small  as  the  greats  according  to  the  house 
of  their  fieithen,  for  every  gate.  And  the  lot  eastward  fell  to  She- 
lemlah.  Then  for  Zechariah  his  son,  a  wise  counsellor,  they  cast 
lots ;  and  hu  lot  came  out  northward.  To  Obed-edom  southward  ; 
and  to  his  sons  the  house  of  Asuppim.  To  Shuppim  and  Hosah 
the  lot  came  forth  westward. — ^Verses  13 — 16.  See  the  remarks 
on  ProT.  xviii.  18. 

Thos  the  gates  were  assigned  to  the  different  officers  by  lot. 
On  the  death  of  a  parent,  the  whole  of  his  fields  and  gar- 
dens are  often  divided  amongst  lus  children ;  and  great  dis« 
putes  generally  arise,  as  to  whom  'shall  be  given  this  or  that 
part  of  thd  property.  One  says,  ''  I  will  have  the  field  to  the 
east.^'  "  No,*'  says  another,  "  I  will  have  that.^'  And  it  is 
not  till  they  have  quarrelled,  and  exhausted  their  store  of 
ingenuity  and  abuse,  that  they  will  consent  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter by  lot.  The  plan  they  tcJ^e  is  as  follows :  they  draw  on 
the  ground  the  cardinal  points  thus:  they  then  write  the 


names  of  the  parties  on  separate  leaves,t  and  mix  them  all 
together.  A  Uttle  child  is  then  called,  and  told  to  take  one 
leaf  and  place  it  on  any  point  of  the  compass  he  pleases;  this 
being  done,  the  leaf  is  opened,  and  to  the  person  whose  name 
is  found  therein  will  be  given  the  field  or  garden  which  is  in 
that  direction. 

•  14,  Grafton.8trcct,  Bond-street.      f  Leaves  of  the  palmirah  or  cocoa-tree. 
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I  think  it^  therefore^  probable^  that  the  lota  eastward^  west- 
ward, northward,  and  southward,  which  fell  to  Shelemiah, 
Shuppim,  Zechariah,  and  Obed-edom,  were  drawn  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar. 


CHAP.    XXIX. 

All  the  princesy  and  the  mighty  men^  submitted  themselves  unto  Solo- 
mon the  Idng.— Verse  24.  The  Hebrew  has^  for  tubmitted^  **  gave 
the  hand  under.'* 

"  To  give  the  hand  under/'  is  a  beautiful  Orientalism  to 
'denote  submission.  See  the  man  who  wishes  to  submit  to  a 
superior :  he  stands  at  a  short  distance,  then,  stooping,  he  un- 
ceasingly moves  his  hands  to  the  ground,  and  says,  '^  I  submit, 
my  lord.'' — ^'  You  recollect  having  heard  that  Kandan  and 
Chinnan  had  a  serious  quarrel? ''  "  Yes,  I  heard  it."  ^'  Well, 
they  have  settled  the  matter  now,  for  Chinnan  went  to  him 
last  evening,  and  'gave  his  hand  under.'  " — *'  The  Modeliar 
is  no  longer  angry  with  me,  because  I  have  put  down  my 
hand  to  the  ground." 


"That  rebellious  son  has,  for  many  years,  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  father's  authority;  but  he  has  at  last  put 
his  hand  under;"  that  is,  he  has  submitted  to  him,  has 
become  obedient. 
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2  CHRONICLES. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

He  took  away  ont  of  all  the  cities  of  Jndah  the  high  places  and  tile 
images.— Verse  6.  The  Hehrew  has  **  son  images."  "  They  hrake 
down  the  altars  of  Baalim  in  his  presence ;  and  the  images^  that 
were  on  high  above  them,  he  cut  down.**  (Chap,  xxxiv.  4.)  The 
Hehrew  has  again,  "  sun  images.*'  "  The  groves  and  images  shall 
not  stand  up."  (Isai.  xxvii.  9.)  Heb.  "sun  images.^  "Your 
images  shall  he  broken."  (£zek.  Yi.4.)    Heb.  "son  images." 

"Wb  see  these  ^^sun  images*'  were  connected  with  the 
altars  and  worship  of  Baal.  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4.)  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  Peor;  and  the  lAngam  gives  another  confir- 
mation of  the  identity  of  Baal  and  Siva.  The  ''  sun-images" 
are  principally^  if  not  exclusively,  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Siva.  They  are  made  of  black  granite,  in  the  shape  of  a  man, 
and  about  his  size.  There  are,  however,  many  of  them  with 
only  a  head,  having  a  halo  or  numerous  coruscations  to  repre- 
sent the  orb  of  day.  Thus,  in  the  houses  of  rich  natives  may 
be  seen,  near  a  niche,  on  one  side,  the  representation  of  the 
sun ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  figure  of  the  crescent  moon. 

The  temple-images  arc  placed  on  the  east  side,  and  offer- 
ings are  sometimes  presented  to  them  before  they  are  taken 
to  the  lAngam.  See  the  observations  on  Baal  and  Siva, 
Deut.  iv.  16;  and  Amos  v.  26. 


CHAP.    XVI. 


And  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres^  which  he  had  made  for 
himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  lidd  him  in  the  bed  which  was 
filled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the 
apothecaries'  art :  and  tliey  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him.-— 
Verse  14. 


CHAP.    XXI. 


lie  died  of  sore  diseases.  And  his  people  made  no  burning  for  him,  like 
the  burning  of  his  fathers.— Verse  11).  "  But  thou  shalt  die  in 
peace:  and  with  the  burnings  of  thy  fathers,  the  former  kings 
which  were  before  thee,  so  shall  they  burn  odours  for  thee ;  and 
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they  Wm  lammi  thee,  nying.  Ah  lord!''  (Jer.  zxxir.  5.)  <<Call 
fw  the  monmii]^  women,  that  they  may  come.  Let  them  make 
haste,  and  take  up  a  wailing  for  ua,  that  our  eyes  may  run  down 
with  teare,  and  oar  eyelids  gnsh  oat  with  waters.**  (Jer.  ix.  17, 18.) 
^  They  shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying,  Ah  my  brother  1  or.  Ah 
sister !  they  shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying.  Ah  lord  !  or.  Ah  his 
glory  r*  (Jer.  xxiL  la)    See  also  Gen.  L 10 ;  2  Chron.  zxxr.  25 ; 

Pflahn  IxxyiiL  64. 

•  - 

The  whole  oi  these  passages  refer  to  the  fnneml  rites 
obsenred  on  the  demise  ai  the  yarious  persons  that  are  men- 
tioned. Dr.  A.  Clarke  says^  ''All  these  rites  are  of  Asiatic 
extraction.  Virgil  borrows  almost  every  drcumstance  firom 
Homer ;  and  we  weU  know  that  Homer  ever  describes  Asiatic 
manners.^' 

Some  critics  suppose^  that  the  bodies  of  those  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  the  preceding  verses  were  not  burned, 
but  that  aromatics  were  consumed  in  honour  of  their  memory. 
I,  however,  coincide  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Clarke^  that  the 
bodies  were  actually  burned  on  the  funeral  pile^*  and  that 
Asa's  bed^  and  the  sweet  odours  and  the  spices,  were  exactly 
the  same  as  those  which  are  used  in  the  East  at  this  day. 
Besides,  "  burning/or  the  dead''  does  not,  in  my  recollection^ 
find  a  single  parallel  in  the  customs  of  any  nation,  ancient  or 
modem.  The  Hindoos  bum  nearly  all  the  bodies  of  their 
'^illustrious  dead;"  and  it  is  considered  disgraceful  not  to 
attend  to  the  ceremony.  It  is  said  of  Jehoram,  because  of 
his  wickedness,  "  His  people  made  no  burning  for  him." 

After  life  has  become  extinct^  the  Hindoos  wash  the  corpse 
with  water,  mixed  with  firagrant  oils  and  scented  waters.f  It 
is  then  placed  in  the  bed  or  chariot  covered  with  white  or 
crimson  cloth,^  and  is  carried  on  men's  shoulders  to  the 
place  of  burning.  (See  the  remarks  on  2  Kings  ix.  28.)  The 
funeral  pile  is  seldom  more  than  five  feet  in  height;  and 
when  prepared  for  great  men^  it  is  made  of  sandal  and  other 
aromatic  woods;  to  which  are  added  "sweet  odours,"  and 

•  The  men  of  Jabesh-Oilead  <<  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the  bodies  of  hii 
sons  iVom  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and  came  to  Jabesh,  and  burnt  them  there.** 
(ISanuxxxi.  12.) 

-f  ^  Wann  waters  then,  in  brasen  caldrons  borne, 

Are  pour*d,  Co  wash  his  body  joint  by  joint, 

And  fragrant  oils  the  stiffening  limbs  anoint.*' 

DRrDEM*8  VirgiL 
X  "  Then  on  a  bier  with  purple  coverM  o'er."— J<^e»i, 
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''diven  spices/'*  The  body  is  then  placed  on  the  pile, 
and  the  son  or  nearest  relation  has  his  head  shaved.t  See 
Dent.  m.  I ;  Ley.  xxi.  5 ;  Jer.  vii.  29 ;  xvi.  6.  See  also  the 
observations  on  Dent.  xxi.  12, 18. 

The  son  then  takes  an  earthen  vessel,  which  is  caried  three 
times  round  the  pile,  and  then  broken,  and  the  water  runs 
on  the  ground.  After  this,  he  takes  a  torch,  and  lights  the 
funeral  pile,  with  his  jEace  turned  in  another  direction,  and 
then  returns  to  his  home.]:  Those  who  remain  to  see  the 
corpse  consumed,  throw  clarified  butter  and  oils  on  the  fire, 
to  hasten  its  consumption.§ 

On  the  third  day,  the  hidf-caldned  bones  which  remain  are 
gathered,  and  put  into  a  new  vessel,  ||  and  thrown  into  the  sea 
or  some  river,  or  carried  to  the  Ganges.^  At  other  times  the 
bones  are  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  house  of  the 
nearest  relation,  till  an  opportunity  shall  occur  for  sending 
them  to  the  Ganges.  (See  the  remarks  on  Amos  vi.  10.) 
When  the  relics  are  placed  in  the  vessel,  the  priest  takes  a 
branch  of  the  mango-tree,  and  dips  it  in  a  liquid  composed 
of  milk,  clarified  butter,  cows'  urine,  and  curds,  and  sprinkles 
the  whole  three  times,  and  then  retires.** 

In  these  observances,  as  well  as  firom  the  notes  on  Dent. 

*  ^  Fint,  ftom  the  ground  a  lofty  pile  they  rear.*' 

Detdem*8  Virgii. 
-y  *'  But  great  Achilles  stands  ^^art  in  prayer. 
And  from  his  head  divides  the  yellow  hair, 
Thoae  curling  locks  whidi  iVom  his  youth  he  vow*d, 
And  sacred  grew  to  Sperchius'  honour'd  flood.*' 

Pope's  Homer,  Iliad  xxiii.  175w 
t  "  And  fire  the  pile,  their  faces  tum'd  away !  *' 
§  <<  Pure  oQ  and  incense  on  the  fire  they  throw." 
tl  The  poet  concludes  his  description  of  Hector's  funeral  with  this  Terse :-. 

**  The  snowy  bones  his  friends  and  brothers  place 
(With  tears  collected)  in  a  golden  Tase." 

P0PE*8  Homery  Iliad  zxIt.  1006. 
^  The  Rer.  C.  S.  Stewart,  American  missionary,  relates  concerning  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,— <<  They,  since  time  unknown,  have  been 
dissected  in  secret,  by  their  nearest  fUends,  their  fiesh  has  been  burned  and  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  their  bones  carefully  preserved  and  worshipped.  Karamsku 
said  to  the  king,  <  What  fods  we  have  been  to  bum  our  dead,  and  cast  them  into 
the  sea  !  ♦  " 

••  "  And  dipp'd  an  olive-branch  in  holy  dew, 

Which  thrice  he  sprinkled  round,  and  thrice  aloud 
Invoked  the  dead,  and  then  dittmiss'd  the  crowd." 
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x:d,  12,  we  perceive  the  striking  similarity  which  exists  in 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
India,  Madagascar,  Siam,  Southern  Africa,  Abyssinia,  of 
Greece  and  Borne,  and  of  the  ancients  whose  history  is 
recorded  in  holy  writ :  a  similarity  which  is  no  mean  proof  of 
the  common  origin  of  mankind. 

But  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  for  whom  they  made  a  "  very 
sore  lamentation '/'  in  that  of  Moses,  over  whom  they  wept 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days ;  in  that  of  Jonathan,  for 
whom  David  made  such  a  pathetic  lamentation;  in  that  of 
the  old  prophet,  who  mourned  over  him  that  was  slain  by  the 
lion,  saying,  ^' Alas  my  brother  I''  and  in  the  citations  from 
Jeremiah,  in  reference  to  the  mourning-women  who  were  to 
take  up  a  wailing,  and  to  the  lamentations,  ''Ah  my 
brother!''  "Ah  sister  I''  ''Ah  Lord!''  "Ah  his  glory!"— 
from  all  these  instances  it  is  plain,  that  the  ancienis  did 
indulge  in  ea^essions  of  grief.* 

Immediately  after  death,  the  people  of  the  house  begin  to 
make  a  great  lamentation.  They  speak  of  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased,  and  address  the  body  in  very  touching  language. 
The  female  relations  come  together,  and  beat  their  breasts. 
Their  long  hair  is  soon  dishevelled;  they  sit  down  on  the 
floor  around  the  corpse,  put  their  arms  on  each  others' 
shoulders,  and,  in  a  kind  of  mournful  recitative,  bewail  the 
loss  of  their  friend. 

I  have  sometimes  been  not  a  little  affected  to  hear  their 
exclamations.  See  the  wife  bending  over  the  dead  body  of 
her  husband;  listen  to  her  lamentations : t — "Ah,  how 
many  years  have  we  been  married,  and  lived  happily  toge- 
ther !  Never  were  we  separated,  till  now !  Alas,  my  king, 
my  kingdom,  my  master,  my  wealth,  my  eyes,  my  body,  my 

•  Mr.  BcMon  quotei  ftom  Jerome:  "That  women  at  fbnexiU,  with  dis- 
hevelled hair  and  naked  breasts,  endeaToured  in  a  modulated  Toice  to  unite 
others  in  lamentation  with  them.** 

Captain  Franklin  relates,  in  his  <' Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea :  **  "We  found  several 
of  the  Indian  families  in  great  affliction  for  the  loss  of  three  of  their  relations,  who 
had  been  drowned  in  the  August  preceding  by  the  upsetting  of  a  canoe,  near 
Fort  Enterprise.  They  bewailed  the  melancholy  accident  every  morning  and 
evening,  by  repeating  the  names  of  the  persons  in  a  loud  singing  tone,  which 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  bursts  of  tears.**  (VoL  iv.  p.  142.) 

t  Some  of  these  laments  have  appeared  in  the  "  Jounud  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,'*  (No.  III.  p.  03,)  as  communications  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cole- 
brook,  to  whom  I  gave  them  when  on  a  visit  at  Jaffiiapatam. 
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soul,  my  god  1  Shall  I  make  an  offering  to  Brahma,  liecanse 
ihou  art  taken  away?  Now  will  your  enemies  rejoice^ 
because  you  are  gone.  Did  the  gods  call  for  you  ?  Are  you 
in  Siva's  mount?  Though  I  saw  you  die^  I  am  still  ahve. 
When  shall  I  again  see  the  light  of  your  beautiful  coun- 
tenance? O  when  again  shall  I  behold  his  noble  mien? 
How  can  I  look  upon  that  face  which  was  once  like  the  full- 
blown lotus^  but  now  withered  and  dry  !  When  shall  I 
again  see  his  graceful  bearing  in  the  palankeen?*  Alas !  my 
name  is  now  the  widow  !  When  will  my  aged  father  again 
say  to  you.  Son-in-law  ?  Do  the  eyes  which  saw  the  splen- 
dour of  my  bridal-day  witness  this  deathly  scene?  In 
future,  by  whom  will  these  children  be  defended?  When  I 
am  sick,  who  will  go  for  the  far-famed  doctor?  When  my 
children  cry,  to  whom  shall  I  complain?  When  they  are 
bungiy,  to  whom  will  they  say.  Father  ?  Ah  !  my  children, 
my  ddldren  I  you  must  now  forget  that  pleasant  word  I " 

Hear  the  daughter  lamenting  over  her  father: — ''My 
&ther,  had  I  not  my  existence  from  you?  Who  had  me 
constantly  in  his  arms,  lest  I  should  fall?  Who  would  not 
eat,  except  I  was  with  him  ?  Who  fed  me  with  rice  and 
milk?  When  I  was  dejected,  who  purchased  me  bracelets? 
Who  purchased  the  beautiful  jewel  for  my  forehead?  O  my 
god !  you  never  could  bear  to  look  in  my  withered  face. 
Who  win  now  train  my  brothers?  Who  procured  me  the 
/a/t,  'husband?'  To  whom  shall  I  go  when  my  husband  is 
angry  ?  Under  whose  shade  shall  my  husband  and  children 
now  go  ?  To  whom  will  my  children  now  say,  Grandfather  ? 
In  whose  face  will  my  mother  now  look  ?  Alas  my  father, 
my  father !  you  have  left  us  alone/' 

Listen  to  the  son  over  his  father: — "Prom  infancy  to 
manhood  you  have  tenderly  nursed  me.  Who  has  given  me 
learning?  Who  has  taught  me  to  conduct  myself  with  dis- 
cretion? Who  caused  me  to  be  selected  by  many?  Who 
would  not  eat,  if  I  had  the  headach  ?  Who  would  not  allow 
me  to  be  fatigued  by  walking  ?  Who  gave  me  the  beautiful 
palankeen?  Who  loved  to  see  his  son  happy?  Whose  eyes 
shone  like  diamonds  on  his  son  ?     Who  taught  me  to  prepare 

*  Has  no  English  wife  looked  with  pride  on  her  husband  when  mounted  on  a 
stately  horse  ?  A  native  gentleman  sits  with  peculiar  grace  in  his  palankeen, 
and  mores  with  great  dignity  to  those  who  pass  him  on  the  road. 
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mc  agi'iculture  ! 

3  lived  to  partake  of  the  fmits  of 

Alas !  alas  I  I  shall  now  be  called 


the  fields?     Who  taught  mc  agi-iculture  ?     Ah  my  father 
I  thought  you  Mould  h 
the  trees  I  had  planted 
the  fatherless  son.** 

Hear  the  aged  father  over  the  body  of  his  sjon  : — "  My  son, 
my  son  !  art  thou  gone  ?  What  [  am  I  left  in  my  old  age  ? 
My  Uon,  my  arrow,  my  bloodj  my  body,  my  soul,  my  third 
eye !  gone,  gone,  gone !  Ah !  who  was  so  near  to  his 
mother  ?  To  whom  will  she  now  say,  Son  ?  VTktit !  gone 
without  assisting  us  in  our  old  age  ?  Ah  I  what  will  thy 
betrothed  do  ?  I  hoped  thou  wouldest  have  lived  to  see  our 
death.  'WTio  will  now  perform  tlic  fnncral  rites  for  us? 
Who  will  light  up  the  pile  ?  Who  will  perform  the  annual 
ceremonies?  To  the  bats,  to  the  bats,  my  house  is  now 
given !  *' 

The  daughter  exclaims  over  the  body  of  her  mother : — 
*^  Alas  !  what  shall  I  do  in  ftiturc  ?  We  are  hke  cliickens 
whose  mother  is  killed*  Motherless  children  are  beaten  on 
the  liead.*  We  are  like  the  honeycomb  hanging  on  the 
trees,  at  which  a  stone  has  been  thrown :  all,  all  are 
scattered," 

She  thus  addresses  the  females  who  are  coming  to  mourn 
over  her  mother  : — "  I  am  the  worm  wliich  has  to  eat  a  dead 
body.  Though  you  should  give  mc  a  large  vessel  fall  of 
water,  it  will  not  quench  my  thirst  so  well  as  a  few  drops 
from  the  hand  of  my  mother  I  My  mother  is  gone,  and  has 
left  ns  for  the  streets.  Who  lulled  me  to  repose?  Who 
bathed  mc  near  the  well  ?  Wlio  fed  mc  with  milk  ?  Ah  ! 
my  father  also  is  dead.f  Why  have  you  gone  without  seeing 
the  splendour  of  my  bridal-day?  Did  you  not  promise  to 
deck  me  for  the  festive  scene  ?  What  !  am  I  to  be  alone 
that  day?  Ah  my  mother!  how  shall  I  know  how  to  con- 
duct myself?     When  I  am  married,  sliould  my  husband  use 

Who  will  now  teach  rac  to 


Ah!    there   is   nothing   like   a 


me  ill,  to  whom  shall  I  go 
manage  household  affairs? 

*  Tbe  Hindooi  beat  Iheir  cbUdren  with  the  knucklea  cm  the  head ;  and  a 
c))lld  thu»  chaatiaed  onen  askt,  '^  Am  la  niothciieai  child  ?"  MutHera  in  the 
Kasi  are  exceedingly  Eerce  when  their  children  are  beaten.  Woe  be  to  the 
offender,  if  the  tnothera  have  the  power  or  meant  to  inflict  on  him  what  they  may 
deem  to  be  due  punifthmenL 

<f  Her  meaning  i&,  that  he  will  marry  again,  and  that  hit  allectloiia  will  be 
weaned  from  her  and  the  rest  of  the  children. 


I 
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mother  I  How  many  pains^  how  many  difficulties^  have  you 
had  with  me?  What  have  I  done  for  you?  Alas!  alas! 
had  you  been  long  sick^  I  might  have  done  something  for 
you.  Ahl  you  told  me^  disobedience  would  be  my  ruin. 
You  aie  gone :  why  did  I  not  obey  you  ?  My  fate,  my  fate  ! 
my  mother,  my  mother  I  will  you  not  look  at  me?  Are  you 
adeep?  You  told  us  you  should  die  before  our  &ther.* 
My  mother,  will  you  not  again  let  me  hear  your  voice  ?'^ 

If  the  daughter  be  married,  such  exclamations  as  these 
will  likewise  be  uttered: — ''When  I  am  in  pain,  who  will 
say, ' Pear  not,  fear  not?'  I  thought  you  would  have  lived 
to  see  the  marriage  of  my  daughter.  Come  hither,  my 
infjemt,  look  at  your  grandmother.  Was  I  not  nursed  at 
those  breasts?  You  said  to  my  father,  when  you  were  dying, 
'  Love  my  diildren.'  You  said  to  my  husband, '  Cherish  my 
daughter.'  Ah !  did  you  not  bless  us  all?  My  mother ^  my 
mother!  that  name  I  will  not  repeat  again/' 

The  son  says  to  the  mourning  women: — ''Ah!  was  she 
not  the  best  of  mothers?  Did  she  not  conceal  my  fiiuilts? 
CanI  forget  her  joy  when  she  put  the  bracelets  on  my  wrists? 
O  how  she  did  kiiss  and  praise  me,  when  I  had  learned  the 
alphabet  1  She  was  always  restless  whilst  I  was  at  school ; 
and  when  I  had  to  retimi,  she  was  always  looking  out  for 
me.  How  often  she  used  to  say,  'My  son,  my  son,  come  and 
eat!'  but  now,  who  will  call  me?"  Then,  taking  the  hand 
of  his  deceased  mother  into  his  own,  he  will  often  ask : — 
"And  are  the  worms  to  feed  on  this  hand  which  has  fed 
me?"  Then,  embracing  her  feet : — "Ah  !  these  will  never 
more  move  about  this  house.  When  my  great  days  are 
come,  in  whose  face  shall  I  look?  Who  will  rejoice  in  my 
joy?  When  I  go  to  the  distant  country,  who  will  be  con- 
stantly saying,  'Return,  return?'  Ah!  how  did  she  rejoice 
on  my  wedding-day !  Who  will  now  help  and  comfort  my 
wife  ?  If  she  did  not  see  me  every  moment,  she  was  con- 
tinually saying, '  My  son,  my  son !'  Must  I  now  apply  the 
torch  to  her  funeral  pile  ?  Alas !  alas !  I  am  too  young  for 
that.  What !  have  the  servants  of  the  fiineral-house  t  been 
anxious  to  get  their  money  ?     Could  they  not  have  waited  a 

*  Hindoo  females  greatly  desire  to  die  before  their  husbands,  because  they 
are  believed  to  be  blessed  of  the  gods, 
f  Washermeny  barbers,  and  others. 
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few  years?  What  do  those  bearers  want?  Have  you  come 
to  take  away  my  mother  ?"  Then,  lying  on  the  bier  by  her 
side,  he  says,  ''Take  me  also.  Alas  I  alas!  is  the  hoar 
come?  I  must  now  forget  you.  Your  name  must  never 
again  be  in  my  mouth.  I  must  now  perform  the  annual 
ceremony.     O  Ufe,  life  !  the  bubble,  the  bubble  I^^ 

Listen  to  the  affectionate  brother  over  the  body  of  his  sis- 
ter:— ''Were  we  not  a  pair?  Why  are  we  separated?  Of 
what  use  am  I  alone?  Where  is  now  my  shade?  I  wiU 
now  be  a  wanderer.  How  often  did  I  bring  you  the  firagrant 
lotus?  but  your  face  was  more  beautiful  than  that  flower. 
Did  I  not  procure  you  jewels?  Who  gained  you  the  bride* 
groom  ?  Have  I  not  been  preparing  to  make  a  splendid  show 
on  your  nuptial-day?  Alas !  all  is  vanity.  How  fetal  is  this 
for  your  betrothed  I  For  whose  sins  have  you  been  taken 
away  ?  You  have  vanished  like  the  goddess  Lechimy.  In 
what  birth  shall  we  again  see  you  ?  How  many  suitors  waited 
for  you?  You  have  poured  fire  into  my  bowels:  my  senses 
have  gone,  and  I  wander  about  like  an  evil  spirit.  Instead  of 
the  marriage-ceremonies,  we  are  now  attending  to  those  of 
your  funeral.  I  may  get  another  mother,  for  my  father  can 
marry  again:  I  may  acquire  children;  but  a  sister,  never, 
never  1  Ah  I  give  me  one  look :  let  your  lotus-like  face  open 
once— one  smile.  Is  this  your  marriage-ceremony?  I 
thought  one  thing,  but  fate  thought  another.  You  have 
escaped  like  lightning :  the  house  is  now  full  of  darkness. 
When  I  go  to  the  distant  town,  who  will  give  me  her  commis- 
sions ?  To  whom  shall  we  give  your  clothes  and  jewels  ?  * 
My  sister,  I  have  to  put  the  torch  to  your  funeral  pile.  You 
said,  '  Brother,  we  wiU  never  part ;  we  will  live  together  in 
one  house  ! '  but  you  are  gone.  I  refused  to  give  you  to  the 
youth  in  the  far  country  ;  but  now,  whither  have  you  gone  ? 
To  whom  shall  I  now  say,  '  I  am  hungry  ?^  Alas !  alas !  my 
father  planted  cocoa,  mango,  and  jack  trees  in  your  name ; 
but  you  have  not  lived  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof.f  I  have  been 
to  tell  them  you  are  gone.     Alas  !    I  see  her  clothes  :  take 

*  These  are  ofien  given  to  tome  sacred  object,  as  the  friends  cannot  bear  to  see 
them. 

f  On  the  birth  of  a  daughter  it  is  common  to  plant  fruit-trees  in  her  name, 
and  these  are  often  given  as  a  dowry  in  marriage.  This  practice  also  is 
frequently  adopted  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 
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tiiem  away!  Of  what  use  is  that  palankeen  now?  Who 
used  to  come  jumping  on  the  road  to  meet  me?  If  I  have 
80  mjoxHx  sorrow^  what  must  have  been  that  of  your  mother 
for  ten  long  moons  ?  Whose  evil  eye  has  been  upon  you  ? 
Who  aimed  the  blow?  Will  there  ever  again  be  sorrow  like 
this?  My  belly  smokes.  Ah,  my  sister!  your  gait,  your 
speech^  your  beauty,  all  gone  !  the  flower  is  withered — the 
flower  is  withered!  Call  for  the  bier;  call  for  the  musi- 
cians f* 

Husbands  who  love  their  wives  are  exceedingly  pathetic  in 
their  exdamations ;  they  review  the  scenes  of  their  youth, 
and  speak  of  their  tried  and  sincere  affection.  Affectionate 
allufflons  are  likewise  made  to  the  children  to  whom  she  has 
given  birth,  and,  to  use  an  Orientalism,  the  man  is  plunged 
into  a  sea  of  grief.  ''What,  the  apple  of  my  eye  gone  ?  my 
swan,  my  parrot,  my  deer,  my  Lechimy !  Her  colour  was 
like  gold  ;  her  gait  was  like  the  stately  swan  ;  her  waist  was 
like  lightning;  her  teeth  were  like  pearls ;  her  eyes  like  the 
kiyal-fish  (oval) ;  her  eyebrows  like  the  bow ;  and  her  coun- 
tenance like  the  full-blown  lotus.  Yes,  she  has  gone,  the 
mother  of  my  children  !  No  more  welcome,  no  more  smiles 
in  the  evening,  when  I  return.  All  the  world  to  me  is  now 
as  the  place  of  burning.  Get  ready  the  wood  for  my  pile.  O 
my  wife,  my  wife  !  listen  to  the  voice  of  your  husband.'' 


CHAF.    XXXII. 

The  people  rested  themselves  upon  the  words  of  Hezekiah. — ^Verse  8. 
The  inaigin  has,  for  rested  upon^  '<  leaned  upon." 

Similar  expressions  of  the  same  import  are  here  of  common 
occurrence  : — "I  lean''  (from  sarukirathu)  ^'on  the  words  of 

*  As  Che  ooxpse  of  Hector  was  taken  away, 

**  With  plaintiTe  sighs  and  music's  solemn  sound,'* 
80  is  it  done  here.  The  musicians  always  precede  the  procession,  and  they 
endearoar,  with  great  success,  to  make  their  instruments  imitate  certain  words. 
The  following  is  a  tranahition  of  a  verse  they  thus  repeat.  <<  The  company  of 
relations,  weeping,  cry  KaL^  They  see  the  dead  hody  carried  to  the  place  of 
buraing.  The  music  and  tambours,  which  gave  such  joy  at  the  wedding,  now 
proclaim,  *■  There  is  yet  another !  There  is  yet  another  ! ' "  Vore-undu  !  Vorc 
undu  !  meaning,  <<  Yet  another,  yet  another." 

*  Exclamation  of  sorrow. 
R 
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tint  good  man/'  ''  All  peopk  gladly  lean  on  the  words  of  tliat=: 
joit  judge."     "  WTio  would  lean  on  the  words  of  that  fidse^ 
man 't"    *'  Alas  !   we  leaned  upon  his  words^  and  haTe  fdleiL 
into  trouble."     "  My  husband^  have  I  not  leaned  upon  your 
words?    Yes,  and  therefore  I  have  not  fallen.'^ 


EZRA. 


CHAP.    V. 


Thry  ttmi  a  iHter  unto  him,  wheKin  was  written  thus  ;  Unto  DarTii5 
the  king,  all  peace. — Verse  7. 

Thk  |>ooplo  of  the  East  are  always  very  particular  as  to 
thrir  iiianuor  of  commencing  a  letter.  Thus^  they  take  into 
couHidonUioii  the  rank  of  the  indi\idual  to  whom  they  arc 
alumt  to  ^rito,  and  the  object  which  they  wish  to  attain;  and 
tliou  i^mimoiice  in  full  and  florid  stj'lc :  "  To  you  who  are 
ih^uhh^ihI  by  king*.'*  "To  him  who  has  the  happiness  of 
n>yalty/'  "  To  the  ftvt  of  his  excellency,  my  father,  looking 
tomirtU  tho  plaoo  where  he  is  worshipping,  I  write."  A 
frtthcr  to  hi*  sum  writes : — *'  Head  of  all  blessings,  chief  of  life, 
jmvunw  jH>«rk** 

NX  hou  jHVplc  mtvt  each  other  on  the  road,  they  say, 
"  S*>M«i/*  ••  l\>a<v  to  you."  Or,  when  they  send  a  message, 
iw  Akk  a  far\>«r,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  a  salam. 


CHAF.    tX. 

\  x^\\cV<\\  x>iCxtt  hair  of  my  head.— Verse  5. 

lu  ^Nat  di^p)VMUimo.nt,  funr,  or  distress,  this  people  tear 
\M^<  ihoir  K^w^  hair,     Tboy  also  hito  their  lips  and  arms. 

^W  i»i^\iu)<^  aiv  tiK-'nNkdi^i  ^v«r  Mur  b<«KL  and  cmr  trw^^as  is  grown 
MJ^  <i«l*>  Uw  h*a\Y«Bk— Vers*  6. 

Thi*  )^ra»<>>)^x^^  i,   mual  miih  the  natives: — ''Ah,  that 
6^^«*s  suu  an>  on  his  hwni  T*     -How  numerous  are  the 
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I  on  his  head !''    "Alas  for  such  a  head  as  that !''     "  Who 
take  them  jfrom  his  head?  ^^     "  His  iniquity  is  so  great, 
'you  may  see  it  on  his  head/^ 

Does  a  man  wish  to  extenuate  his  crime,  to  make  himself 
^ippear  not  so  great  a  sinner  as  some  suppose  ?  he  asks : 
^'  What !  has  my  guilt  grown  up  to  heaven  ?  No  !  no !  ^^ 
''Abominable  wretch!  your  guilt  has  reached  to  the  hea- 
vens/' "  Can  you  call  that  little,  which  has  grown  up  to  the 
heavens  ?'' 

Grace  bath  been  showed  from  the  Lord  our  (^od,  to  give  us  a  nail  in  his 
holy  place,  that  our  God  may  lighten  our  eyes. — ^Verse  8,  The 
margin  has,  ^  or  a  pin,  that  is,  a  constant  and  sure  abode." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Tamul  translation  has  it, 
''  a  hut  in  his  holy  place/'  To  lighten  t/te  eyes  signifies,  ''  to 
give  comfort,  to  strengthen,  to  refiresh/'  A  father  says  to  his 
son,  when  he  wishes  him  to  do  any  thing,  ''  My  child,  make 
these  eyes  light/'  "  O  woman !  enlighten  my  eyes,  lest  I  be 
swallowed  up  with  sorrow/'  "  O  that  our  eyes  were  clear  I 
who  will  take  away  the  darkness  from  my  eyes  ?  " 


CHAP.    X. 

Kow  when  Ezra  had  prayed,  and  when  he  had  confessed,  weeping  and 
casting  himself  down  before  the  house  of  God. — ^Verse  1. 

People  on  their  arrival  from  England  are  astonished  at  the 
apparent  devotion  of  the  Hindoos,  when  they  see  them  cast 
themselves  down  before  their  temples.  Those  of  high  rank, 
and  in  elegant  attire,  do  not  hesitate  thus  to  prostrate  them- 
selves in  the  dust  before  the  people.  How  often,  as  you  pass 
along,  may  you  see  a  man  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
ground,  with  his  face  in  the  dust,  pouring  out  his  complaint, 
or  making  his  requests  unto  the  gods  I  It  matters  not  to  him 
who  or  what  may  be  near  him :  he  heeds  not,  and  moves  not, 
tin  his  devotions  are  finished. 

All  the  people  sat  in  the  street  of  the  house  of  God,  trembling  because  of 
this  matter,  and  for  the  great  rain. — ^Verse  9. 

What  a  marked  illustration  we  have  of  this  passage  eveiy 
wet  monsoon  !     See  the  people  on  a  court-day,  or  when  they 

R  2 
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are  called  to  the  diflPerent  offices  on  business.  The  rains  come 
on ;  they  have  only  a  piece  of  cotton  round  their  loins,  and  a 
small  leaf,  which  they  carry  over  their  heads  :  they  all  run  in 
a  stooping  position  (as  if  that  would  screen  them  from  the  rain) 
to  the  nearest  tree,  and  there  they  sit  in  groups,  huddled 
together,  and  trembling  ''for  the  great  rain/'     . 


NEHEMIAH. 


CHAP.  II. 


Why  is  thy  countenance  sad,  seeing  thou  art  not  sick  ? — ^Verse  2, 

When  friends,  servants,  or  acquaintances  have  a  request  to 
make,  or  a  secret  to  disclose,  they  walk  about  with  a  gloomy 
countenance,  and  never  speak  but  when  some  one  speaks  to 
them.  Their  object  is,  to  induce  others  to  ask  what  is  the 
matter,  because  they  think  they  will  be  then  disposed  to  listen 
to  their  complaint. 

Moreover  I  said  unto  the  king,  If  it  please  the  king,  let  letters  be  given 
me  to  the  governors  beyond  the  river,  that  they  may  convey  me 
over  till  I  come  into  Judah. — ^Verse  7. 

No  person  of  consequence  travels  in  the  East  without  a 
letter  or  kattali,  that  is,  a  command  from  the  Rasa,  the  go- 
vernor, the  collector  or  officer  in  authority,  to  the  diflfereut 
chiefs  of  the  districts  through  which  he  may  have  to  travel. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  there  would  often  be  a  difficulty  in 
getting  supplies,  and  there  would  generally  be  a  great  delay ; 
the  officers  would  be  insolent  and  overbearing,  and  the  pur- 
veyors would  demand  thrice  the  worth  of  the  articles.  The 
letters  in  question  ai*e  generally  in  duplicate,  so  that  one 
precedes  the  traveller,  and  the  other  is  in  his  possession. 
Thus,  when  he  arrives  at  the  choultry  or  rest-house,  there  will 
always  be  people  to  receive  him,  who  are  ready  to  frimish  him 
with  supplies,  and  coolies  to  help  him  on  his  journey.  Some- 
times they  declare  that  they  are  in  the  greatest  want,  that 
they  cannot  get  rice,  have  neither  fish  nor  fowls,  and  are 
brought  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  misery. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

IS^^ea  ibftt  wliich  the j  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down 
their  stone  wall. — ^Verse  3. 

Wben  men  deride  the  workmanship  of  a  mason,  they  say, 
'^  Chef  why,  if  a  dog  or  a  jackal  run  against  that  wall,  it  will 
fall''    "  A  wall  I  why,  it  will  not  keep  out  the  jackals.^' 

Half  of  them  held  the  spears  firom  the  rising  of  the  morning  till  the 
Stan  appeared. — ^Verse  21. 

Thus  did  the  people  labour  from  the  earliest  dawn  tDl  the 
latest  glimpse  of  evening  light.  "Well,  Tamby,  have  you 
found  your  cattle  ? ''  "  Found  them  I  No  !  and  I  wandered 
firom  the  rising  east,  till  the  stars  appeared.^'' — "  At  wha£  time 
do  you  intend  to  leave  the  temple  ? ''  "  Not  till  the  stars 
appear.'' — ''When  do  you  expect  the  guests?*'  "Imme- 
diately when  the  stars  appear.'* 


CHAP.    V. 

I  shook  my  lap,  and  said,  So  God  shake  out  every'man  from  his  house, 
and  from  his  labour,  that  performeth  not  this  promise,  even  thus  be 
he  shaken  out,  and  emptied. — ^Verse  13. 

When  men  or  women  curse  each  other,  they  shake  the  lap, 
that  is,  they  shake  their  cloth,  or  robe,  and  say,  "  It  shall  be 
so  with  thee."  Does  a  man  begin  to  shake  his  salt,  or 
''  waist-doth,"  in  the  presence  of  another  ?  the  other  will  say, 
"Why  do  you  shake  your  cloth  here?  go  to  some  other 
place."  ''What !  can  you  shake  your  lap  here?  do  it  not, 
do  it  not ! "  "  Yes,  yes,  it  is  all  true  enough ;  this  misery 
has  come  upon  me  through  that  wretched  man  shaking  his 
doth  in  my  presence." 

The  natives  always  carry  a  pouch,  made  of  the  leaf  of  the 
cocoa,  or  other  trees,  in  their  lap ;  in  one  part  of  which  they 
keep  their  money,  and  in  another  their  areca-nut,  betel-leaf, 
and  tobacco.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  careful  they  are  never 
to  have  that  pouch  empty ;  for  they  have  an  idea,  that  so  long 
as  a  single  coin  shall  be  found  in  it,  (or  any  of  the  other  arti- 
cles alluded  to,)  the  attraction  will  be  so  great,  that  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  pouch  wiH  not  be  long  without  companions.  See 
the  Englishman  who  wants  any  thing  out  of  a  pouch  or  bag; 
if  he  cannot  soon  find  the  article  he  requires,  he  shakes  out 
the  whole.  Not  so  the  Hindoo ;  he  will  fumble  a^d  grope  for 
an  hour,  rather  than  shake  out  the  whole.  "  Do  that !  why, 
who  knows  how  long  the  pouch  would  remain  empty  ?  "  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  to  shake  the  lap  conveyed  with  it  the 
idea  of  a  curse. 

I  and  my  brethren  have  not  eaten  the  bread  of  the  governor, — ^Verse  14. 

Nehemiah  did  not  eat  that  bread  which  properly  belonged 
to  him  as  the  governor.  When  the  Orientals  declare  that 
they  eat  the  rice  of  a  person,  it  denotes  them  to  lie  under 
obligations  to  him.  People  who  have  formerly  been  employed 
by  you  often  come  and  say,  "  Ah  my  lord !  how  long  it  is 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  your  rice  !  ^'  Those  who  are 
in  the  service  of  the  government  are  said  to  eat  the  rice  of  the 
king.  A  servant  who  is  requested  to  injure  his  master  ex- 
claims :  "  No,  no  !  have  I  not  eaten  his  rice  for  many  days  ?  " 
Of  a  person  who  has  been  faithful  to  a  superior,  it  is  asserted : 
"  Yes,  yes !  he  has  eaten  his  rice,  or  he  would  not  have  been 
BO  true  to  him.^' 


CHAP.    IX. 

Jt  yieldeth  much  increase  unto  the  kings  whom  thou  hast  set  over  us 
because  of  our  sins. — ^Vefse  37. 

These  people  attribute  all  their  losses  and  afflictions  to  their 
sins.  Has  a  man  lost  his  wife  or  child  ?  he  says,  En-pdvatin- 
nemiiyam,  "  For  the  sake  of  my  sins,  this  evil  has  come  upon 
me.'^ — "  Why,  friend,  do  you  live  in  this  strange  land  ?  ^^ 
"  Because  of  my  sins.^'  No  people  can  refer  more  to  sin  as 
the  source  of  their  misery,  and  yet  none  appear  more  anxious 
to  commit  it.  "  The  sins  of  my  ancestors,  the  sins  of  my 
ancestors,  are  in  this  habitation !  '^  exclaims  the  old  sinner, 
who  wishes  to  escape  the  sight  of  his  own. 
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ESTHER. 


CHAP.  I. 

Vashti  the  queen  made  a  feast  for  the  women  in  the  royal  house  which 
belonged  to  king  Ahasuerus. — ^Verse  9. 

Females^  in  the  East^  never  Have  their  feasts  in  the  same 
room  with  the  men ;  because  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  to- 
wards their  lords^  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  indulge  in 
that  excess  of  merriment  which  they  could  do  when  alone. 
On  meetings  they  embrace  and  smell  each  other;  and^  after 
they  are  seated^  the  betel-leaf^  the  chunam^  and  the  areca- 
nuts^  are  brought  round,  and  presented  to  each.  Have  their 
lords  given  them  any  new  jewels  or  robes?  they  are  soon 
mentioned,  in  proof  of  the  favour  in  which  they  severally 
stand.  And  after  they  have  finished  their  food,  cheroots  *  and 
scandal  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

Therefore  was  the  king  very  wroth,  and  his  anger  burned  in  him. — 
Verse  12.    See  Gen.  xliv.  18. 

When  a  person  is  speaking  to  you,  on  almost  any  subject, 
he  repeats  every  moment :  "  Be  not  angry,  my  lord  I "  or, 
''Let  not  your  anger  bum.*^  Judah  said  to  Joseph,  "Let 
not  thine  anger  bum.**  "  Go  not  near  that  man ;  his  anger 
is  on  fire.** — "Well,  well!  what  is  the  matter  with  that 
fellow?**  "Not  much;  some  one  has  put  the  torch  to  his 
anger.**  "  Go,  throw  some  water  on  that  fire,  or  it  will  not 
soon  be  out.** 


CHAP.  V. 

Then  went  Haman  forth  that  day  joyful  and  with  a  glad  heart:  but 
when  Haman  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king's  gate,  that  he  stood  not  up, 
nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  fall  of  indignation  against  Mordecai. — 
Verse  9. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  graphic  sketch  of  Eastern  manners.  The 
colours  are  so  lively  and  so  fresh,  that  they  might  have  been 
but  the  work  of  yesterday.      See  the  native  gentleman  at  the 

*  Nearly  all  the  females  smoke  tobacco. 
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head  of  his  courtly  train :  lie  ^oves  along  in  pompons  guisL^    ^ 
and  all  who  see  him  arise  from  their  seats^  take  off  their  i 
dals^  and  hnmbly  move  in  reverence  to  him.    To  some  h*-- 
gives  a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand ;  to  others  not  a  word  nor  ss- 
look.     Should  there  be  one  who  neither  stands  up  nor  move—  "'' 
to  him,  his  name  and  place  of  abode  will  be  inquired  after"    "V 
and  the  first  opportunity  eagerly  embraced  to  gratify  the  proucr^^^ 
man's  splenetic  feeling. 

The  case  of  Muttoo-Chadde-Appa,  Modeliar  of  the  Dutd^^ 

Governor  Van  de  Graaff's  gate,  is  illnstrative  of  this  disposi 

tion.  A  Moorman  of  high  bearing  and  great  riches  had  pur--  -^ 
chased  the  rent  of  the  pearl-fishery  of  the  bay  of  Ondachy, 
and,  in  consequence,  was  a  person  of  great  influence  amongst 
the  people.  The  proud  Modeliar  was  one  day  passing  along 
the  road,  where  was  seated  on  his  carpet  the  renter  of  the 
pearl-fishery.  He  arose  not,  moved  not  to  him,  when  passing 
by;  and  the  proud  ModeUar's  soul  was  fired  with  indignation. 
He  forthwith  resolved  upon  his  ruin;  and,  by  deeply-formed 
intrigues,  too  well  succeeded.  The  rent  was  taken  from  the 
Moorman ;  the  money  which  he  had  advanced  to  the  headmen, 
the  officers,  the  boatmen,  the  divers,  and  others,  was  lost;  his 
estates  were  sold ;  and,  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  he  himself 
was  disposed  of  by  auction  for  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
rlx-dollars ;  and  the  Modeliar  himself  became  the  purdiaser. 


CHAP.    IX. 

A  good  day,  and  of  sending  portions  one  to  another. — ^Verse  19. 
On  the  first  of  the  Hindoo  month  of  July,  also  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  moon  of  their  October,  the  people  send  por- 
tions of  cakes,    preserves,  fruits,    oil,  and  clothes  one  to 
another. 
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JOB. 

CHAP.    I. 

Xhere  was  a  man  iirihe  land  of  Uz,  whose  name  was  Job ;  and  that  man 
was  perfect  and  upright,  and  one  that  feared  God,  and  eschewed 
eviL — ^Verse  1. 

The  Hindoos  have  an  account  of  a  '^  perfect  man/'  called 
Ara-Chandran,  who  was  sovereign  of  a  large  kingdom,  and 
whose  history  has  furnished  materials  for  a  beautiful  and 
popular  drama.* 

Indran,  the  king  of  heaven^  and  the  assembled  gods  and 
genii^  were  once  disputing  about  the  point  whether  a  perfect 
man  could  be  found  on  the  earth.  At  last,  a  divine  sage  said, 
"There  is  one,  and  his  name  is  Ara-Chandran.''  At  the  men- 
tion of  this,  an  evil  genius,  called  Yisuma-Mitaran,  started 
up,  and  determined  to  try  all  his  malignant  powers  on  the  holy 
monarch.  He  therefore  sent  two  priests  to  the  perfect  Ara- 
Chandran,  to  request  him  to  grant  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
enable  them  to  offer  burnt-offerings  to  the  gods.  On  their 
wishes  being  complied  with,  they  returned  to  the  evil  genius, 
and  mentioned  the  piety  of  the  king,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  iheir  demands  had  been  granted.  Disappointed  in 
this,  he  went  himself  to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  the  heap 
of  gold  required  for  the  sacrifices  must  be  as  high  as  a  man 
could  throw  a  stone  out  of  a  sling  when  standing  on  the  back 
of  an  elephant.  The  good  man  acceded  to  the  demand,  and 
said,  ''Take  it  now."  But  the  evil  genius  replied,  ''I  will 
leave  it  in  your  possession  till  it  be  required."  He  then 
went  away,  and  created  numerous  cruel  beasts  to  ravage  and 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  Ara-Chandran.  The  inhabitants,  on 
seeing  the  devastation  made  by  the  savage  animals,  went  to 
their  sovereign  to  request  him  to  join  with  them  to  go  out  to 
hunt  and  destroy  them.  He,  therefore,  and  his  queen,  went 
forth  to  the  chase;  and  after  they  had  made  great  havoc 
amongst  their  foes,  the  king,  through  fatigue,  laid  down  and 
slept  on  the  ground.  When  he  awoke,  he  said,  ''I  have  had 
a  dream,  in  which  I  lost  my  riches,  my  country,  my  wife, 

*  I  only  detail  the  principal  facts  of  the  history. 
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and  child :  '*  at  which  she  replied,  "  Siva  (the  Supreme)  will 
not  allow  this  evil  to  come  vo^n  us ;  he  will  take  care  of  us/^ 
Shortly  after  this,  the  evil  genius  sent  two  courtesans  to  the 
good  man ;  and  charged  them  to  use  all  their  arts  to  induce 
him  to  utter  a  falsehood,  or  in  any  way  to  cause  him  to 
sin.  They  accordingly  entered  upon  their  task,  and  danced 
and  sang  before  Ara-Chandran  in  the  most  fjEiscinating 
manner.  He  then  gave  them  some  money,  and  told  them  to 
depart;  but  they  refused,  stating,  they  had  been  so  captivated 
with  his  person,  that  they  wished  to  have  further  intercourse 
with  him;  at  which  he  became  exceedingly  angry,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  dismissed  from  his  presence.  They  then  returned 
to  the  genius,  and  told  him  they  had  been  used  exceedingly 
ill,  that  their  clothes  had  been  torn,  that  they  had  been  beaten 
with  sandals,  and  driven  from  the  presence  of  Ara-Chan- 
dran.  Enraged  at  this,  he  went  to  the  king,  and  inquired 
why  he  had  treated  the  females  with  so  much  indignity.  The 
good  man  replied,  ^^They  came  and  danced  before  me;  I  re- 
warded them  ;  and  because  they  made  improper  intimations, 
I  turned  them  away.^'  The  genius  then  replied,  "This  is  all 
false;  I  do  not  believe  you.  Give  me  instantly  the  money 
for  the  sacrifices ;  also  your  fortress  and  dominions,  according 
to  your  promise."  The  king  then  replied,  "I  never  made 
any  such  promise:"  to  which  the  genius  responded,  "You 
did,  you  did ! "  Permission  was  then  given  for  him  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  good  man^s  property:  after  which  he 
went  again,  and  demanded  the  money  for  the  sacrifices.  Ara- 
Chandran  said,  "How  can  I  do  this?  You  have  taken  my 
all.  The  gold  is  in  the  fortress;  what  can  I  do  more?"  The 
genius  replied,  "The  whole  of  that  is  mine.  I  will  have  the 
money  for  the  ofierings  to  the  gods  in  addition,  or  you  have 
uttered  a  falsehood."  The  king,  knowing  the  power  of  the 
genius,  became  greatly  embarrassed,  and  at  last  promised  to 
pay  that  also :  asking  only  for  forty  days  to  be  allowed  to 
collect  the  amount.  The  genius  then  inquired,  "Whither 
will  you  go?"  he  replied,  "To  Kasi,"  on  the  Ganges.  A 
dwarf  was  then  called,  and  directed  to  accompany  Ara-Chan- 
dran  on  his  journey,  to  afflict  him  in  every  possible  way,  and 
to  compel  him  to  utter  a  falsehood.  The  king,  his  wife,  and 
child,  accompanied  by  Nat-Chestran,  the  dwarf,  commenced 
their  travels.     They  had  not  gone  far,  before  the  dwarf  began 
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■VC»  exercise  his  maligiiimt  power.  Sometimes  he  forced  them 
^W)  remaiii  for  a  long  time  in  the  buraing  smi ;  then,  if  they 
Cnme  near  a  shade,  he  ordered  them  to  push  on ;  again  he 
pretended  he  coiJd  not  walk  any  further,  and  demanded 
ie  money  without  any  delay.  The  king  asked,  "  How  can 
pay  the  money  in  this  desert  ?  Forty  days  have  not  yet 
npsed.  Give  me  the  time,  and  you  shall  have  the  full 
nount/'  But  the  dwarf  determined  to  spend  as  much  of 
be  time  as  possible  on  the  journey,  that  the  good  man  might 
ot  be  able  to  keep  his  word :  he  therefore  said,  "  I  canuot 
walk  any  further,  you  must  now  carry  me."  After  this,  the 
Bmui  Bent  a  fiend  to  make  a  river  of  fire  to  alarm  and  impede 
|ie  trarellers  in  their  progress;  at  the  sight  of  which  they 
greatly  distressed,  and  the  dwarf  aaked,  *^  Have  you 
3ught  me  hither  to  be  destroyed  ?  Give  me  the  money,  and 
will  be  gone."  Ara-Chandran  asked  :  ^*  Can  tliis  be  a  trial 
Dm  Si^*a?  At  no  time  have  I  seen  any  thing  like  this.  Ah  f 
fcrhat  shall  I  do?"  His  wife  then  arose  and  went  towards  the 
ivcr  of  fire,  and  said,  " Follow  me"  No  sooner  liad  she 
atered,  than  her  pmity  quenched  the  flames,  and  they  all 
prent  through  unhurt.  Again  the  dwarf  began  to  ti'oublc 
liem,  saying,  "  I  cannot  proceed ;  I  cannot  walk :  only  say 
&u  did  not  make  the  promise  to  the  genius,  and  I  will  go." 
Phe  good  man  exclaimed,  '^  Ah  king  of  Kasi  1  I  never,  even  in 
a  dream,  uttered  a  falsehood.  I  will  give  the  gold."  They 
then  came  within  the  limits  of  Kasi,  and  saw  its  towering 
flag^^aff ;  at  which  the  dwarf  said,  "  We  me  now  at  the  end 
of  QWr  journey.  Give  me  the  money."  Ara-Chandran  waa 
Jy  troubled,  and  knew  not  what  to  do;  at  which  hi.s  wife 
lid,  "O  king!  sell  me  and  the  child  to  pay  the  evil  genius; 
Eld  should  there  be  any  deficiency,  you  can  borrow  the  mim 
it  interest."  The  good  man  was  now  plunged  into  the  deep- 
it  sorrow,  and  said,  ''What  shall  I  do?  what  shidi  I  do?  my 
tU-vUhe,  my  taluvUhe,'^  '  my  fate,  my  fate !'''  The  queen, 
rever,  persisted  in  her  resolution,  and  at  bist  prevailed  on 
to  offer  her  for  sale.  He  then  pubh^hed,  ''  This  woman 
ad  child  arc  to  be  sold/'  A  Brahmin,  on  liearing  tlu% 
ime  up  and  inquired,  '^What  is  the  price?  and  what  cum 
be  do?"  Ara-Chandran  replied,  *'  She  can  separate  pearK 
ad  is  well  acc|uainted  with  the  natttre  of  precious  stone*/' 
*  tSiee  the  renuifk*  oo  Dent.  t»  SS,  tnd  the  iup|t« 
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At  whidi  the  Brahmin  said,  '^  I  want  a  slave  to  sweep  m^^^ 
smear  my  house,  to  pound  my  paddy,  and  prepare  my  cic^^ 
and  rice/'    The  king  said,  "Only  teach  her,  and  iJie  i^^*^ 
soon  learn."    When  he  heard  that  her  price  was  to  be  a  h^^^P 

ot  gold  so  high  as  a  man  could  throw  a  stone  from  a  sli ^ 

when  standing  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  he  treated  thc^^^ 
with  derision,  and  asked,  "  What !  am  I  to  give  so  much  ^^^^ 
such  a  blockhead?     K  you  will  take  forty  thousand  pieces       _ 
gold,  you  may  have  them."    The  baigain  was  therefore  ma^^*^ 
and  the  money  given  to  the  dwarf;  who  then  said,  ''  Recc^^^^' 
lect,  this  is  for  my  wages,  and  not  for  the  genius."    Aftc-^^'' 
disputing  some  time,  they  went  before  the  dvil  authoritie^=^^' 
by  whom  the  case  was  decided  in  fiavour  of  the  dwarf.    Ara^^^' 
Chandran  again  exclaimed,   "Ah!  why  is  this?  why  hav^^"^® 
these  things  come  upon  me  ?"    The  dwarf,  seeing  his  misery:^    *^^ 
said,  ^^  Only  utter  a  small  falsehood,  and  I  will  let  you  go.'* — 
*'No,"  said  he,  "I  will  pay  the  money;"  and  then 
claimed  himself  in  the  streets,  saying,  "  I  am  to  be  sold,  who 
will  buy  me  ?"     On  hearing  this,  a  Pariah*  came  and  asked, 
''What  is  your  price?"    The  king  replied,  "A  heap  of  gold 
80  high  as  a  man  can  sling  a  stone,  when  standing  on  the 
back  of  an  elephant."    The  amount  was  paid,  and  handed  to 
the  dwarf,  with  a  request  from  Ara-Chandran  to  forgive  him 
any  offence  he  might  have  committed.    The  agent  of  the  evil 
genius  returned  to  him,  and  produced  the  money,  saying, 
'^  You  will  never  conquer  that  man,  he  has  given  me  more 
than  you  demanded;"  but  the  genius  said,  "I  will  yet  pre- 
vail :  he  shall  still  utter  a  falsehood." 

The  Pariah  then  ordered  the  king  his  slave  to  go  to  the 
place  of  burning,  and  remain  there  as  a  watchman,  to  take 
the  toll  firom  those  who  came  to  bum  their  dead.  For  each 
corpse  he  was  to  receive  one  cubit  of  doth,  one  pice  t  in 
money,  and  a  quarter  of  a  measure  of  rice;  the  latter  of 
which  was  to  be  his  own  perquisite. 

The  Brahmin  who  purchased  the  wife  and  the  child,  was 
angry  one  day,  and  asked,  "Why  is  this  boy  here  idle?"  and 
he  sent  him  into  the  jungle  to  cut  firewood.  .As  the  child 
went  to  his  task,  a  poisonous  serpent  bit  him,  and  he  died : 
on  hearing  of  which,  the  mother  was  in  great  misery,  and 

•  A  man  of  the  lowett  caste.  f  A  BmaH  copper  coin. 
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lequeated  her  master  to  allow  her  to  go  and  perform  the  fune- 
fal  ceremonies.  He,  however,  said,  ^^  Finish  your  work,  and 
then  you  may  go/'  After  that  she  went  to  the  spot,  found 
the  body  of  her  son,  and  placed  him  in  her  lap,  sayiag,  ^' Ah 
my  child  I  have  the  birds  been  your  musicians?*  have  they 
lamented  you?  Have  the  beasts  been  your  companions? 
Has  the  grass  been  your  couch  ?  Have  the  stones  been  your 
pillow?  Has  the  fire-fly  been  your  lamp?''  and  again  she 
gave  vent  to  her  sorrow.  After  this,  she  took  the  corpse  to 
the  place  of  burning,  and  was  making  ready  the  funeral  pile, 
when  a  man  came  up,  and  asked,  "  Who  is  this  ?  What  fellow 
is  here  trying  to  cheat  me  of  my  fee  1 "  She  replied,  '^  I  am 
a  destitute  woman :  for  charity,  allow  me  to  bum  the  body." 
He  then  said,  "  Grive  me  your  tali,  {*  marriage  jewel,')  and 
you  may  do  it."  At  which  she  exclaimed,  '^  This  was  tied  on 
by  my  husband.  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  a  Pariah  asks  me 
for  it?  O  Siva,  has  it  come  to  this?"  and  she  wept  aloud. 
Then  the  watchman  asked,  "Who  are  you?"  To  which  she 
replied,  "  I  am  the  wife  of  the  king  .Ajti-Chandran :  we  lost 
our  kingdom ;  I  was  sold  to  a  Brahmin ;  this  our  child  was 
bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  is  dead."  He  then  said,  "  For  my 
reward,  the  rice,  I  mind  not,  but  the  doth  and  the  money 
I  must  have.  Gk>  to  your  master,  and  procure  them,  and 
you  shall  then  bum  the  body."  Accordingly  she  departed; 
and  when  she  came  near  the  house  of  her  master,  the  evil 
genius  had  sent  a  fiend  to  strangle  the  child  of  the  king  of 
Kasi,  and  place  it  in  her  way.  On  seeing  the  dead  body,  she 
took  it  in  her  arms,  from  an  idea  that  it  might  be  her  own. 
At  that  crisis,  the  soldiers  of  the  king  of  Kasi,  who  were  in 
search  of  the  murderer  of  the  child,  came,  and  seeing  her  in 
that  condition,  concluded  she  was  the  culprit.  They  took 
her  and  the  corpse  to  their  master,  who  immediately  said, 
*'Take  her  to  the  place  of  burning,  and  order  the  Pariah 
who  is  stationed  there  to  strike  off  her  head."  She  was  taken 
to  the  place,  and  just  as  the  watchman  was  about  to  despatch 
her,  the  god  Siva  came  and  seized  the  sword.  At  that  instant 
the  evil  genius  also  appeared,  and  said  to  the  watchman, 
"  O  Ara-Chandran,  forgive  me  all  the  evil  I  have  done  to  you. 
I  return  your  fortress,  your  riches,  your  dominions,  and  all 
the  merit  of  your  penance."     Then  Siva  was  delighted.     He 

*  Alluding  to  the  funeral  rites. 
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restored  to  life  the  child  which  had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent^ 
also  the  child  of  the  king  of  Kasi ;  and  said  to  Ara-Chandran 
and  his  queen,  "  Return  to  your  dominions,  and  there  reign 
till  you  come  to  me"  But  the  king  replied :  '^ My  wife  has 
been  the  slave  of  a  Brahmin.  I  have  been  the  slave  of  a 
Pariah.  How  can  we  return?  All  will  treat  us  with  dis- 
respect." The  god  rejoined,  ^^  I  was  the  Brahmin  who  bought 
your  wife.  I  was  the  Pariah  who  purchased  you.  Therefore 
there  is  no  dishonour.  Go,  rule  your  kingdom."  They  then 
praised  Siva,  and  joyfully  returned  to  their  own  country. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  Indian  story,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  Job,  the 
subject  was  a  perfect  man;  that  in  both  cases  he  was  very 
rich ;  that  his  character  had  occupied  the  attention  of  "  the 
sons  of  Qtoi"  the  "  adversary,"  and  the  Lord,  or  the  King  of 
heaven,  the  assembled  gods  and  evil  genii ;  that  "  burnt  offer- 
ings "  were  connected  with  the  beginning  of  Job^s  sufferings, 
and  also  with  those  of  Ara-Chandran;  that  an  evil  spirit  and 
a  malignant  dwarf  were  the  instruments  employed  in  the  trial; 
that  both  Job  and  Ara-Chandran  lost  all  their  earthly  posses- 
sions; that  they  had  both  much  personal  suffering;  that  in 
both  cases  the  wife  was  concerned,  though  in  different  ways ; 
that  as  the  troublers  of  Job  had  to  propitiate  him,  so  the  evil 
genius  had  to  do  the  same  to  Ara-Chandran ;  that  both  were 
restored  to  their  former  prosperity;  and  lastly,  the  Supreme, 
in  both  instances,  was  the  source  from  whom  their  blessings 
came. 

Hast  not  tliou  made  an  hedge  about  him  ? — Verse  10.    See  also 
Job  iii.  23. 

It  is  said  of  a  man  who  cannot  be  injured,  "  Why  attempt 
to  hurt  him?  is  there  not  a  hedge  about  him ?"  "You  can- 
not get  at  the  fellow :  he  has  a  strong  hedge  about  him." 
"  Yes,  yes ;  the  Modeliar  has  become  his  hedge." 


CHAP.    II. 

So  went  Satan  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  smote  Job  with 
sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown. — ^Verse  7. 

Respectable  people  have  the  greatest  possible  dread  and 
disgust  at  boib,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases.     Here,  then,  we 
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see  the  princely  Job  tHe  victim  of  a  loathsome  disorder, 
sitting  amongst  the  ashes  and  broken  earthen  vessels,  the 
impure  refuse  of  the  kitchen  and  other  places.  See  the  poor 
neglected  object  who  is  labouring  imder  similar  diseases  at 
this  day  £rom  the  head  to  the  foot,  he  is  covered  with  scales 
and  blotches ;  aroimd  his  loins  is  a  scanty  rag ;  he  wanders 
firom  one  lonely  place  to  another ;  and  when  he  sees  you,  he 
stretches  out  a  hand  towards  you,  and  another  to  his  sores, 
and  piteously  implores  help. 

Corse  God,  and  die. — Verse  9. 

Some  suppose  this  ought  to  be  rendered,  "  Bless  God,  and 
die."  But  Job  would  not  have  reproved  his  wife  for  such 
advice,  except  she  meant  it  ironically.  It  is  a  fact,  that  when 
the  Heathen  have  to  pass  through  much  sufiering,  they  often 
ask,  '^ Shall  we  make  an  offering  to  the  gods  for  this?" 
that  is,  ''Shall  we  offer  our  devotions,  our  gratitude,  for 
aflBictions?" 

Job  was  a  servant  of  the  true  Ood,  but  his  wife  might  have 
been  a  Heathen;  and  then  the  advice,  in  its  most  literal 
acceptation,  would  be  perfectly  in  character.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  the  Heathen,  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, to  curse  their  gods.  Hear  the  man  who  has  made 
expensive  offerings  to  his  deity,  in  hope  of  gaining  some  great 
blessing,  and  who  has  been  disappointed  :  he  will  pour  out  all 
his  imprecations  on  the  god  whose  good  offices  (as  he 
believes)  have  been  prevented  by  the  malign  influence  of 
some  superior  deity.  A  man  in  reduced  circumstances  says, 
''Yes,  yes !  my  god  has  lost  his  eyes;  they  are  put  out ;  he 
cannot  look  after  my  affairs."  "Yes,"  said  an  extremely 
rich  devotee,  (V.  Chetty,)  in  reference  to  the  supreme  god 
Siva,  after  he  had  lost  his  property ;  "  shall  I  serve  him  any 
more  ?  What !  make  offerings  to  him  ?  No,  no ;  he  is  the 
lowest  of  all  gods."  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  beUevc  that  Job's  wife  actually  meant  what  she 
said. 

Thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish  women  speaketh. — Verse  10. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  to  whom  Job  alludes  by  "the 
foolish  women;"  but  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  females  are 
spoken  of  as  being  much  inferior  to  men  in  wisdom;  and 
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nearly  all  their  sages  have  proudly  descanted  on  the  igno^^ 
ranee  of  women. 

In  the  Hindoo  book  called  the  Kurral,  it  is  declared^  "  AlH 
women  are  ignorant/^  In  other  works  similar  remarks  ar^ 
found :  '^  Ignorance  is  a  woman's  jewel/'     ^^  Female  wisdon^ 

is  from  the  evil  one/*     '^  The  feminine  qualities  are  four : 

ignorance,  fear,  shame,  and  impunity/'  ''To  a  womai^ 
disclose  not  a  secret."  ''  Talk  not  to  me  in  that  way ;  it  ism 
all  female  wisdom." 

Now  when  Job's  three  friends  heard  of  all  this  evil  that  was  come  upon, 
him,  they  came  every  one  from  his  own  place :  for  they  had  made 
an  appointment  together  to  come  to  mourn  with  him  and  to  com- 
fort him. — ^Verse  11. 

Has  a  man  fallen  into  some  great  calamity?  his  friends 
immediately  go  to  his  house  to  comfort  him.  Thus  may  be 
seen  numbers  of  people  going  daily  to  the  house  of  mourning 
for  the  dead,  studying  to  find  out  some  source  of  comfort  for 
their  aflBicted  friend.  ''Whither  are  you  going?"  "As  a 
comforter  to  my  friend  in  sorrow."  "  How  great  is  his  dis- 
tress 1  he  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  comforters." 

They  rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled  dost  upon  their  heads 
toward  heaven.-^yerBe  12. 

In  this  way,  also,  do  men  and  women  conduct  themselves 
here,  when  they  are  in  deep  sorrow,  or  when  they  participate 
in  that  of  others.     See  the  observations  on  Joshua  vii.  6. 

So  they  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven  days  and  seven 
nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him :  for  they  saw  that  his 
grief  was  very  great — ^Verse  13.  S^  Gen.  1. 10  ;  1  Sam.  xxxi. 
13  ;  1  Chi-on.  x.  12. 

Those  who  go  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  are  often 
silent  for  hours  together.  As  there  were  seven  days  for 
mourning  in  the  scriptures,  so  is  it  here;  and  the  seventh 
day  is  alwiays  the  most  sorrowfrd.  The  chief  mourner, 
during  the  whole  of  these  days,  will  never  speak,  except  when 
it  is  absolutely  necessary :  when  a  visiter  comes  in,  he  simply 
looks  up,  and  then  bows  down  his  head. 

A  wedding,  also,  has  seven  days  of  festivity. 
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C^get  the  daj  perish  wherein  I  was  bom,  and  the  night  in  which  it  waa 
said.  There  is  a  man  child  conceived. — Verse  3. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  prefers,  ''Perish  the  day  in  which  I  was 

Iborn;  the  night  it  was  said,  Lo!  a  man  child.^'     Dr.  A. 

Clarke  thinks  the  word  conceive  ''should  be  taken  in  tlie 

sense  of  being  bom;''  and  the  Tamul  translation  takes  the 

same  view. 

When  a  mak  child  is  bom,  the  midwife  goes  outside  the 
lionse^  and  cries  aloud  three  times,  "A  male  child,  a  male 
child,  a  male  child  is  bom  V' 

Dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures. — ^Verse  21. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  of  treasures  which  have  been,  or 
are  about  to  be,  discovered.  Sometimes  you  may  see  a  large 
space  of  ground  which  has  been  completely  turned  up,  or  an 
old  foundation  or  ruin  entirely  demolished,  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  hidden  gold.  A  man  has  found  a  small  coin,  has 
heard  a  tradition,  or  has  had  a  dream,  and  off  he  goes  to  his 
toil.  Perhaps  he  has  been  seen  on  the  spot,  or  he  has  con- 
sulted a  soothsayer.  The  report  of  this  escapes,  and  ia 
quickly  circulated;  and  then  come  the  needy,  the  old,  and 
the  young,  a  motley  group,  all  full  of  anxiety  to  obtain  a  part 
of  the  spoiL  Some  have  iron  instruments,  others  have  sticks, 
and  some  only  use  their  fingers  to  scratch  up  the  ground. 
At  last  some  of  them  begin  to  look  at  each  other  with  con- 
siderable suspicion,  as  if  aU  were  not  right ;  and  each  seems 
to  wish  he  had  not  come  on  so  foolish  an  errand :  and  at  last 
they  severally  steal  away  as  quietly  as  they  can. 

I  once  saw  a  deep  tank  which  was  completely  emptied  by 
immienae  labour,  under  the  fallacious  hope  of  the  discovery  of 
great  treasures,  that  were  said  to  have  been  cast  into  it 
during  the  ancient  wars.  Passing  by  one  day,  when  the 
bu^  multitude  had  nearly  finished  their  work,  and  when 
their  hopes  were  considerably  moderated,  I  went  up  to  the 
sanguine  owner,  (whose  face  immediately  began  to  exhibit 
some  chagrin,)  and  inquired,  "  Why  are  you  taking  so  much 
trouble  to  empty  that  tank?^^  He  replied,  as  calmly  as  he 
could,  "We  are  merely  cleaning  it  out.^'    Poor  man!    I 
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believe  he  found  nothing  but  stones,  bones,  and  a  few  copp-^  • 
coins. 

The  proverbial  expression,  "  Dig  for  it  more  than  for  h— :== — '^ 
treasures/'  thus  finds  a  practical  illustration  in  the  East ; 
it  is  a  figure  of  common  use  in  the  language. 


CHAP.    IV. 

By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  i 
they  coDsiimed. — Verse  9.    The  margin  has,  **  by  his  anger.^    $ 
also  Exod.  XY.  8;  Job  i.  19;   xy.  30;   Isai.  xi.  4;   xxx.  QS^ 
2  Thess.  ii.  8. 

When  the  natives  are  angry,  they  distend  their  nostrils^^^- 
and  blow  with  great  force:   the  action  may  be  taken  frou 
some  animals,  which  when  angry  blow  violently.    Of  a  mar 
who  is  much  given  to  anger  it  is  said,  ''  That  fellow  is  alway 
blowing  through  his  nose."     "  You  may  blow  through  your 
nose  for  a  thousand  years  :  it  will  never  injure  me."     "  G(m 
not  near  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  :  he  will  injure  you." 

The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up. — Verse  15. 

This  refers  to  the  great  fear  of  Eliphaz;  but  the  same 
effect  is  often  ascribed  to  much  joy.  Thus,  in  Hindoo  books, 
in  describing  the  ecstasy  of  gods  or  men,  it  is  often  recorded : 
'^  The  hair  of  their  flesh  stood  erect."  A  father  addresses 
his  long-absent  child  :  "  My  son,  not  having  seen  your  lotus- 
face  for  so  long  a  time,  my  hair  stands  up  with  joy." 


CHAP.  V. 

Man  is  bom  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.— Verse  7.  The 
marginal  reading  is,  ''  The  sons  of  the  burning  coal  lift  up  to  fly." 
*'  Canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his  sons  1 "  (Job  xxxviii.  82.) 

The  word  son,  amongst  the  Hindoos,  is  applied  to  man 
and  all  kinds  of  animal  life.  Men  of  ignoble  parentage  are 
called  sons  of  the  koddekal,  that  is,  "  the  mechanics."  When 
animals,  reptiles,  or  insects  are  tixDublcsome,  they  are  called 
passaairmdia-maggaly  '^  sons  of  the  devil ; "  or  vease-maffgal, 
''  sons  of  the  prostitute,"  or  "  of  the  treacherous  ones."     See 
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"die  ploughman  at  his  occupation  :  should  the  bullocks  prove 
:^re8tiye,  he  immediately  vociferates  and  bestows  on  them  these 
^^ifhets.     Listen  to  the  almost  breathless  cow-herd^  who  is 
-TTiTining  after  some  of  his  refractoiy  kine^  to  bring  them  to 
^lie  fold :  and  he  abuses  them  in  the  most  coarse  and  inde- 
licate language.     The  man^   also^  who   for  the  first  time 
diaoovers  the  white  ants  destroying  his  property^  bawls  out 
-with  all  his  might,  "  Ah  I  vease-maggal,**  "  sons  of  the  pros* 
-dtutel" 

TThoa  flihali  be  hid  from  the  sconi^  of  the  tongne !  neither  shalt  thon  be 
a&aid  of  destniction  when  it  cometh. — ^Verse  21. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  '^The  Targum  refers  this  to  the  incant- 
^lAiona  of  Balaam :  '  From  the  injury  by  the  tongue  of  Balaam 
thou  shalt  be  hidden.' '^ 

The  people  here  Uve  in  great  dread  of  the  scouMe  of  the 
tongue,  and  that  independent  of  an  incantation;  because 
they  believe  the  tongues  of  some  men  have  the^  power  of 
inflicting  a  dreadful  curse  on  any  object  which  has  incurred 
their  dispilQ^sure.  Thus,  many  of  the  evils  of  life  are  be- 
lieved to  come  from  nd-vooru,  ''the  curse  or  the  scourge 
of  the  tongue.*' — "  Have  you  heard  what  Eandan's  tongue 
has  done  for   Muttoo  ?  "      ''  No  !    what  has  happened  ? " 

Why,  some  time  ago,  Muttoo  promised  on  his  next  voyage 
to  bring  Kandan  a  cargo  of  rice,  but  he  did  not  keep  his  word ; 
Kandan,  therefore,  became  very  angry,  and  said,  'I  shall 
not  be  surprised  at  hearing  of  thy  vessel  being  wrecked.' 
Muttoo  again  sailed  without  caring  for  Kandan's  tongue.  But, 
lo  !  his  vessel  has  been  knocked  to  pieces  on  the  rocks;  and 
I  saw  him  this  morning  on  his  way  home,  beating  his  head 
and  exclaiming,  '  Ah  I  this  nd-vooru,  na-vooru !  this  evil 
tongue,  this  evil  tongue!  my  vessel  has  gone  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks.'" 

But  the  tongues  of  some  men  are  beUeved  to  possess 
malignant  power,  not  merely  in  imprecations,  but  also  in  their 
blessings  and  praises.  ''The  other  day,  when  I  and  some 
others  were  sitting  with  our  friend  the  Doctor,  one  of  his 
daughters  came  to  speak  to  her  father.  As  she  was  delivering 
her  message,  one  of  the  party  exclaimed ;  '  What  a  beautiful 
set  of  teeth  1'  and  from  that  moment  they  began  to  decay." 
"  Alas !  alas  I  poor  old  Murager  piu*chased  a  fine  milch  cow 
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yesterday,  and  waa  drinng  her  aloug  the  road  tliia  momiug, 
on  his  way  home ;  when,  behold,  a  fellow  met  them  and  said, 
'  Ah|  what  large  teats  !*  The  cow  broke  from  the  string,  she 
rushed  on  the  hedge,  and  a  stake  ran  through  her  udder/' 
**  Ahj  what  a  miserable  man  is  Yalen  1  A  few  days  ago^  as  liia 
wife  was  nursing  the  infant,  he  said^  '  How  comely  art  thou, 
my  fawn  1 '  when  immediately  a  cancer  made  its  appearance 
in  her  breast,  from  which  she  can  never  recover," 


The  bofists  of  Oic  field  shaH  be  at  peace  witb  tbee. — Verse  23, 

In  a  country  where  wOd  beasts  are  so  numerous  and 
fierce,  and  where  the  natives  have  so  few  means  of  defence, 
can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  people  on  a  joujTiey  arc 
always  under  the  influence  of  great  fear?  The  father  en- 
courages his  son,  when  be  is  about  to  depart  from  him : 
"Fear  ijpt;  the  beasts  will  be  thy  friends,"  The  dealer  in 
charms  says,  when  giving  one  of  his  potent  spells,  "Be  not 
afraid,  yomig  man  I  this  shaD  make  the  cruel  beasts  respect 
thee." 

Thou  shalt  know  also  that  thy  seed  shall  be  great,  and  thine  offspring 
OS  tbe  grass  of  the  earth. — Verse  26  • 

When  a  priest  or  an  aged  person  blesses  a  young  couple, 
he  says,  "  Your  children  shall  be  as  the  grass  atruga-piUu, 
(Ap'eatii  linearis^  Yes;  you  shall  twine,  and  bind  your- 
selves together,  like  the  grass." 

Thou  flhalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age. — Verse  2(>. 
Great  is  the  desire  of  the  men  of  the  East  to  see  a  good  old 
Rge.     Thus  the  beggars,  when  relieved,  often  bless  you^  and 
exclaim :  "  Ah  my  lord  f   may  you  live  a  thousand  years/* 
*'  Livcj  live,  till  the  shakings  of  age." 
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CHAP.    VI. 

0  that  my  grief  were  througlUy  weighed,  and  my  calamity  laid  in  the 
bftlanees  together  I — Verse  2. 

'*  Ah  my  lord !  could  you  weigh  my  x)overty,  I  am  sure 
you  would  relieve  me."  "The  sorrows  of  that  man's  soul, — 
who  can  weigh  them?"  "  Alan  f  if  my  sonows  could  be 
weighed^  then  would  pity  be  shown  unto  me/' 
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Is  my  strength  the  strength  of  stones?  or  is  my  flesh  of  brass  in- 
verse 12. 

Is  a  lervant  ordered  to  do  a  thing  for  which  he  has  not 
strength?  to  undergo  great  hardships?  he  asks:  ''Is  my 
strength  as  iron?    Am  I  a  stone?'' 

My  brethren  hare  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  and  as  the  stream  of  brooks 
they  pass  away. — ^Verse  15. 

This  probably  refers  to  those  brooks  which  are  dried  up 
in  the  hot  weather. 

Of  a  man  who  cannot  get  any  more  money  or  help  from 
another^  and  who^  in  consequence,  forsakes  him,  this  com- 
parison is  employed  :  ''  Ah !  yes  :  that  man  is  like  the  water- 
fowl^ which  immediately  takes  its  departure  when  the  tank 
becomes  dry/'  ''The  true  firiend  is  like  the  water-plants; 
they  never  leave  their  place."  * 

Now  therefore  be  content^  look  upon  me ;  for  it  is  evident  unto  you  if  I 
lie. — ^Verse  28. 

When  a  person  is  accused  of  uttering  a  fisilsehood,  he 
replies:  "Look  in  my  face,  and  you  will  soon  see  I  am 
innocent."  "  My  face  will  tell  you  the  truth."  When  the 
countenance  does  not  indicate  guilt,  it  is  declared:  "Ah I 
his  face  does  not  say  so."  "  The  man's  face  does  not  contain 
the  witness  of  guilt." 


CHAP.  VII. 

As  a  servant  earnestly  desireth  the  shadow,  and  as  an  hireling  looketh 
for  the  reward  of  his  work. — ^Verse  2. 

The  people' of  the  East  measure  time  by  the  length  of  their 
shadow.  Hence,  if  you  ask  a  man  what  o'clock  it  is,  he  im- 
mediately goes  into  the  sun-shine,  stands  erect,  then  looking 
where  his  shadow  terminates,  he  measures  the  length  with  his 
feet,  and  tells  you  the  time  with  tolerable  exactness.  Thus 
they  earnestly  desire  the  shadow,  which  indicates  the  time  for 
leaving  their  work.  A  person  wishing  to  leave  his  toil,  often 
cries  out:  "How  long  my  shadow  is  in  coming!"  When 
asked:  "Why  did  you  not  come  sooner?"  his  answer  is: 
"  Because  I  waited  for  my  shadow." 


I 
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He  shall  returu  no  more  to  hla  hauae,  neiihoT  sliall  his  place  know  bim 
any  more* — Verse  10. 

Inanimate  objects  are  often  spoken  of  aa  if  they  knew  their 
owners. 

A  mail  who  lias  sold  his  field,  exclaims :  "  That  mil  not 
know  me  any  more  ! "  Does  a  field  not  produce  good  crops  ? 
it  is  asserted:  ''That  field  docs  not  know  its  owner.*^  Has 
a  man  been  long  absent  from  his  home  ?  he  asks,  when  enter^H 
ing  the  door:  *'Ah!  do  you  know  me?'^  Docs  he,  after 
this,  walk  through  liis  garden  and  grounds  ?  the  servants  tell 
him :  ^'  Ah  !  how  pleased  these  are  to  see  you  \  ^'  Has  a  per- 
son been  unfort\mate  at  sea?  it  is  said,  *'The  sea  docs  not 
kfioti^  him," 


Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thou  settest  a  watch  over  me  I — Yexm  12. 

Some  critics  suppose  this  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  sea  over*- 
fiowing  its  banks.  But  the  Orientals  believe,  that  the  sea  is 
the  dwelling-place  of  many  of  their  spiritual  enemies.  Henco 
they  have  a  deity  to  w^atch  the  shore,  whose  name  is  Kali. 
Numerous  enemies,  also,  are  compared  to  the  sea ;  and  wicked 
chiefs  who  oppress  the  people,  to  a  itmingaiam^  that  iSj  *'  a 
whalc/^     "  Ah  that  whale  !  who  can  escape  him?" 


CHAP.  IX. 

He  will  not  suffer  me  to  take  n\j  breath. — Verse  18. 
Concerning  a  cruel   master,    it   is    sometimes    declared 
*'  When    his  scnants   st-op  to  take  their  breath,  he  abuses  '■ 
them.^'     "  The  man  grudges  me  niy  breath/^     "What !  can 
I  work  without  takuig  my  brcatli?"     "The  toil  is  alwaya 
upon  me :  I  have  not  time  for  breathing/' 


I 


My  da}*«  are  swif^r  than  a  i>08t. — Verse  25. 
**  Ah  !  my  days  are  like  an  an'ow,'^  "  "VVliat  is  my  time? 
It  is  like  the  wind/*  "  It  is  like  cotton  spread  in  the  strong 
wind/^  "  See  that  falling  leaf;  that  is  hfe/'  "  It  is  but  as 
a  snap  of  the  finger/'  *'Am  I  not  hke  a  flower?''  "  Yes; 
it  is  a  stream;  a  neet-muile/*  that  is,  '*a  bubble!"  ^*  how 
softly  it  glides  along !  how  beautiful  its  colours  f  but  how 
soon  it  disapjjears  ! " 


I 
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CHAP.    X. 

Hast  thou  not  poured  me  out  as  milk,  and  curdled  me  like  cheese  ? — 

Verse  10. 

Much  philological  learning  has  been  brought  to  the  expla- 
nation of  this  passage.  In  the  preceding  verse^  Job  is 
speaking  of  his  death :  '^  Wilt  thou  bring  me  unto  dust 
again  ?  "  But  what  has  the  pouring  out  of  milk  to  do  with 
death?  The  people  of  the  East  pour  milk  on  their  own 
headjBj  aft^  having  performed  the  funeral  obsequies  for 
others.  Has  a  father  a  profligate  son^  one  whom  he  never 
expects  to  reclaim?  he  exdaims^  in  reference  to  him  :  ''Ah  1 
I  have  poured  milk  upon  my  head/^  that  is^ "  I  have  done 
with  him ;  he  is  as  one  dead  to  me.^' 

jind  curdled  me  like  cheese — ^The  cheese  of  the  East  is 
little  better  than  curds  :  and  these  also  are  used  at  the  funeral 
ceremonies. 


CHAP.   XII. 

No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  yoiu— 
Verse  2. 

The  people  of  the  East  take  great  pleasure  in  irony,  and 
acme  of  thdr  satirical  sayings  are  very  cutting.  When  a  sage 
intimates  that  he  has  superior  wisdom^  or  when  he  is  disposed 
to  rally  another  for  his  meagre  attainments,  some  ot  his 
expressions  are:  "Yes,  yes;  you  are  the  manl^'  "Your 
wisdom  is  like  the  sea.^'  ''You  found  it  in  dreams/' 
"When  you  die,  whither  will  wisdom  go?"  "You  have  all 
wisdom  I"  "  When  you  are  gone,  alas !  what  will  become 
of  wisdom?''     "Othenydnif  O  '  the  philosopher !' " 

I  am  as  one  mocked  of  his  neighboiir,  who  calleth  upon  God^  sad  he 
answereth  him :  the  just  apright  man  is  lang^ied  to  sconu— ' 
Verse  4. 

Though  Job,  in  his  distress,  cried  unto  the  Lord,  his  neif^h- 
hours  mocked  him,  and  laughed  him  to  scorn ;  showing  thdr 
own  impiety,  and  their  heUef  that  God  would  not  answer  him. 

Sometimes  when  a  Heathen,  who  is  supposed  to  be  for- 
saken  of  the  gods,  performs  a  penance  or  religious  austerity. 
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othcn  win  mock  him  thus :  "  Fast  for  me  also  !  Yes,  perCi^^'^ 
the  poagy  for  me,  and  you  shall  have  all  you  want/'     Shc^  ^^ 
a  man,  who  is  suffering  under  the  punishment  due  to     ^ 
crimes,  cry  to  the  gods  for  help,  those  who  are  near  reply,  :^of 
the  gods :    "  Yes,  we  are  here  !     What  do  you  want  ?    "'CVe 
will  help  you.''    ''  When  the  gods  come,  tell  them  I  am  goX>6 
home ;  I  could  not  remain  any  longer." 

Thus  was  the  just,  the  upright  Job  laughed  to  soom  when 
he  called  upon  Crod. 

He  thai  U  ready  to  slip  with  his  feet  is  as  a  lamp  despised  in  the  thought 
of  him  that  is  at  easew — ^Verae  6. 


IPOyly  and  Mant  quote  from  Caryl  and  Poole  as  follows: 
"  A  despised  lamp  is  of  the  same  signification  with '  a  smoking 
fire-brand; '  which  last  is  a  proyerb  for  that  which  is  almost 
spent,  and  therefore  despised  and  thrown  away  as  useless.^' 
In  yicw  of  these  obseryations,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that, 
concerning  a  man  who  is  much  despised,  or  who  is  yery 
contemptible,  the  remark  is  firequently  made :  "  That  fellow 
is  like  the  half-consumed  fire-brand  of  the  funeral  pile." 

Job  was  accoimted  by  his  enemies  as  a  despised  lamp. 
When  a  person  is  sick  imto  death,  the  natiyes  say,  '^  His  lamp 
is  going  out."  When  death  has  ensued,  the  reflection  is : 
"Ah!  his  lamp  has  gone  out!"  When  a  person  is  indis- 
posed, should  a  lamp  give  a  dim  light,  the  people  of  the 
house  will  become  much  alarmed,  as  they  think  it  a  bad  sign. 
A  lamp,  therefore,  which  bums  dimly,  as  did  that  of  Job,  will 
be  lightly  esteemed. 

But  ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee  ;  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  they  shall  tell  thee^ — ^Verse  7. 

He  who  refuses  instruction,  or  who  will  not  be  conyinced, 
is  told  to  ask  the  cattle.  "  Inquire  thou  of  the  birds,  and 
they  will  give  thee  wisdom." 


CHAP.    XIII. 

Though  he  slay  roe,  yet  will  I  trust  iu  him.— -Verse  15. 

M'heu  a  master  chastises  an  affectionate  slave,  or  tells  him 
to  leave  his  service,  he  replies  ;  "  My  lord  I  though  you  slay 
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le,  yet  will  I  trust  in  y<m  \"    Does  a  husband  beat  his  wife? 


^he  exclflims :  ^'My  husband  I  though  you  kill  me^  I  will  not 

Xet  you  go  I'^    "  Kill  me,  my  lord,  if  you  please ;  but  I  will 

-*iot  leaTe  you  I   I  trust  in  you/'     '^O !  beat  me  not !  do  I 

-not  trott  in  you?''     ''What  an  aflFectionate  wife  that  is ! 

TThongh  her  husband  cut  her  to  pieces,  yet  she  trusts  in  him." 

*^  The  fellow  is  always  beating  her,  yet  she  confides  in  him/'* 

Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  £ace  ?— Verse  24. 

Job,  in  his  distress,  makes  this  pathetic  inquiry  of  the 
Lord. 

Should  a  great  man  become  displeased  with  a  person  to 
whom  he  has  been  previously  kind,  he  will,  when  he  sees  him 
approaching,  avert  his  face,  or  conceal  it  with  his  hand; 
which  shows  at  once  what  is  the  state  of  the  case.  The  poor 
man  then  mourns,  and  complains,  and  asks :  "  Ah !  why  does 
he  hide  his  face?"  The  wife  inquires  of  her  offended  hus- 
band: "Why  do  you  hide  your  face?"  The  son  employs 
this  entreaty  to  his  father :  ''Hide  not  your  &ce  from  your 
son!" 

Thou  writeet  bitter  things  against  me.— Verse  26. 
"Ah !  the  things  that  man  has  written  against  me  to  the 
judge,  are    all  kassapu/^  are  all  "bitter."     "01  that  is  a 
bitter,  bitter  faxdt ! "      "  Who  will    make    this  bitterness 
sweet?" 

Thou  jmttest  my  feet  also  in  the  stocks,  and  lookest  narrowly  unto  all 

my  paths:  thou  settest  a  print  upon  the  heels  of  my  feet. — 

Verse  27. 

The  punishment  of  the  stocks  has  been  common  in  the 

East  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  as  is  seen  in  all  their 

records.     But  whether  the  stocks  were  formerly  like  dogs,  or 

*  Harried  females  in  the  East  are  in  a  state  of  great  degradation  ;  for  men  of 
every  rank  fed  no  hesitation  in  beating  them  on  the  moat  frivoloos  occasions. 
The  late  king  of  Kandy,  when  on  his  passage  to  Madras  in  His  Majesty's  ship 
ComwaUis,  commanded  by  Captain  O'Brien,  was  so  unmerdAil  to  his  wives,  that 
the  oflioer  in  charge  was  obliged  to  remonstrate  with  his  most  gracious  Majesty. 

Should  a  husband,  on  coming  home,  not  find  his  food  ready,  or  not  made  to 
his  taate,  he  inmiediately  oommenees  a  brutal  attack  upon  his  wife.  Should  he, 
however,  be  afraid  of  that,  he  commences  offensive  operations  agahist  all  the 
cooking  utensils,  which  he  breaks  in  pieces,  cuts  down  the  plantain-trees,  or 
beats  the  children. 


A  msi  pboed  in  great  diffieoltj,  rtchamn :  "  Alas !  I  am 
nam  in  tlie  stocks."  Conoeninig  hb  son,  a  fiither  obsenres : 
"  I  hare  put  mj  bor  in  die  imimagm,"  tbat  is, ''  in  the  stocks ; ' ' 
wliich  means,  that  he  is  confined,  or  sent  to  the  sdiooL  The 
adriee  giTentoaTOiingmanof  loringhabitB,  £b:  ''Yon  must 
hare  joor  fiset  in  die  stocks,'^  that  is,  ''  Yon  must  get  mar- 
ried.^'  ^  Alas !  ahs !  I  am  now  in  die  stocks ;  the  guards 
are  areond  my  path,  and  a  seal  is  pot  upon  my  feef 


CHAP.    XIT. 

Who  csn  bring  a  dean  thing  out  of  an  nndeanl— Yene  4. 

The  foDowing  are  common  sayings:  ''Who  can  turn  a 
black  crow  into  a  white  crane?''  ''Who  can  make  the 
bitter  fruit  sweet?''  "Who  can  make  straight  the  tail  of 
the  d(^?"  "If  you  give  the  serpent  sweet  things^  will  his 
poison  depart  ?  " 

There  b  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and 
that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease. — ^Yerse  7. 

Trees  here  seem  to  be  more  tenacious  of  life  than  in  Eng- 
land. See  them  blown  down:  yet  from  their  roots  fresh 
shoots  spring  up.  See  them  sometimes  at  such  an  angle,  in 
consequence  of  storms,  that  their  branches  nearly  touch  the 
ground :  and  yet  they  keep  that  position,  and  continue  to 
boar  fruit.    Those  trees,  also,  which  have  actually  been  cut 
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^^^wn,  soon  begin^  after  a  few  showers^  to  send  forth  again  the 

^  tender  branch/^    The  plantain-tree^  after  it  has  borne  firoit 

^>lioe^  is  cnt  down;  bnt  firom  its  roots  another  springs  up^ 

"^^liidiy  in  its  tum^  also  gives  fruit,  and  is  then  cut  down,  to 

make  way  for  another.    Thus,  in  reference  to  this  tree,  it 

may  be  truly  affirmed:    ''Cut  it  down;   yet  'the  tender 

branch  thereof  will  not  cease.' '' 

The  waters  wear  the  stones. — ^Verse  19. 

Is  a  man  chidden  because  he  makes  slow  progress  in  his 
undertaking  ?  his  answer  is :  "  Never  mind ;  the  water  which 
now  runs  so  softly  will,  in  time,  wear  away  the  stones.^' 


CHAP.  xv. 

Art  thou  the  first  man  that  was  bom  1 — ^Verse  7. 

When  a  majority  of  people  agree  on  any  subject,  should 
an  individual  pertinaciously  oppose  them,  it  will  be  asked: 
*'  What !  were  you  bom  before  all  others  ?  *'  "  Yes,  yes ;  he 
is  the  first  man !  No  wonder  he  has  so  much  wisdom  I " 
''  Saldm  to  the  first  man  I '' 

How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  which  drinketh  iniquity 
like  water  ? — ^Verse  16. 

Concerning  a  man  who  wallows  in  sin,  it  is  declared  :  "  He 
lives  on  it.^'  "  That  wretch  eats  and  drinks  injustice.'^ 
"  Truly,  that  wretch  lives  on  awa-suttam/'  "  undeanness.^' 


CHAP.   XVI. 

Shall  vain  words  have  an  end  1 — ^Verse  3.    The  Hebrew  has,  "  words  of 

wind.'* 

"  His  promise !  it  is   only  wind."      "  His  words  are  all 

wind.''     "The  wind  has  taken  away  his  words.'*     "  Breath, 

breath;  aU  breath!'' 

Mine  enemy  sharpeneth  his  eyes  upon  me. — ^Verse  9. 

"  Has  not  the  cruel  man  been  sharpening  his  eyes  upon 
me?"    "His  eyes  are  like  arrows;   they  pierce  my  life." 
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''Truly,  hia  cutting  eyes  are  always  upon  me."    "Ye»,  y^^ 
the  eyes  of  the  serpent ! " 

They  have  gaped  iip<ni  me  with  their  mouth ;  they  have  smitten  me 
upon  the  cheek  reproachfully. — ^Verse  10. 

Here  is  another  living  picture  of  Eastern  manners.  See 
the  exasperated  man :  he  opens  his  mouth  like  a  wild  beast, 
shows  his  teeth^  then  suddenly  snaps  them  together.  Again 
he  pretends  to  make  another  snatchy  and  growls  like  a  tiger. 
Should  he  not  dare  to  come  near^  he  moves  his  hand^  as  if 
striking  you  on  the  cheeky  and  says,  "  I  will  beat  thy  kan- 
nan,"  that  is,  ''thy  cheek,''  "  thou  low-caste  fellow  ! " 

He  hath  also  taken  me  by  my  neck,  and  shaken  me  to  pieces. — ^Verse  12. 

This  is  a  favourite  way  of  showing  contempt  or  superiority, 
and  is  finished  by  thrusting  the  face  of  the  unfortunate  one 
on  the  ground. 


CHAP.   XVII. 

The  graves  are  ready  for  me. — ^Verse  1. 

A  man  far  advanced  in  years,  or  one  who  is  in  deep  afflic- 
tion, complains:  ''The  place  of  burning  is  near  to  me,  and 
the  wood  is  laid  together  for  my  funeral  pile." — "  How  are 
you,  my  friend?''  ''How  am  I?  I  will  tell  you:  go,  order 
them  to  get  the  wood  together  to  bum  this  body."  A  father 
sometimes  declares  concerning  his  wicked  sons:  "Yes;  I 
know  they  desire  my  death ;  they  have  been  preparing  for 
the  funeral;  they  are  ready  to  wash  me  :  the  bier  is  at  hand, 
and  the  wood  is  prepared."  "Why  do  you  all  look  so 
anxious  ?     I  am  not  ready  for  the  washing." 

I  have  said  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father :  to  the  worm.  Thou  art 
my  mother,  and  my  sister. — ^Verse  14. 

Those  who  retire  from  the  world  to  spend  their  lives  in  a 
desert  place,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  religious  austeri- 
ties, often  exclaim  to  the  beasts :  "  Yes ;  you  are  my  rela- 
tions, you  are  my  parents;  these  are  my  companions  and 
friends." 
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CHAP.   XVIII. 

Be  teareth  himflelf  in  his  anger :  shall  the  earth  be  forsaken  for  thee  ? — 

Verse  4. 

'^EooBah  man^  why  are  you  so  angry?  Will  your  anger 
pull  down  the  mountain^  or  take  a  single  hair  from  the  head 
of  your  enemy  ?  "  "  This  evil  is  only  ifelt  in  your  own  heart 
and  house :  it  is  your  own  destruction.'^ 

Above  shall  his  branch  be  cut  off. — ^Verse  16.  ^  Till  ye  be  left  as  a 
beacon  on  the  top  of  a  mountain."  (Isai.  xxx.  17.)  In  the  Hebrew 
it  is>  ^  a  tree  beraft  of  branches  or  boughs."  See  Jer.  xi.  16 ;  Ezek. 
xix«10— 14. 

Man  is  often  described  as  a  tree ;  and  his  destructionj  as 
the  catting  off  of  the  branches.  "  Alas  !  alas  1  he  is  like  a 
tree  whose  branches  have  been  struck  by  the  lightning.'' 
'^  He  is  a  tree  killed  by  the  shepherds ; "  which  alludes  to  the 
practice  of  climbing  the  trees  to  lop  off  the  branches  and 
leaves  for  the  use  of  the  flocks  and  cattle^  in  dry  weather^ 
when  the  grass  is  burned  up.  ^'  His  branches  and  shoots  are 
destroyed ; "  which  means^  "  himself  and  family."  '^  I  know 
all  his  branches  and  bunches : "  meaning,  ''all  his  connex- 
ions."   See  the  remarks  on  Luke  xxiii.  81. 


He  shall  have  no  name  in  the  street. — ^Verae  17. 

"What  kind  of  a  man  is  Ramar?"  "I  will  tell  you :  his 
name  is  in  every  street ; "  which  means,  ''he  is  a  person  of 
great  fame."  "  Ah  my  lord !  only  grant  me  this  fiavour,  and 
your  name  shall  be  in  every  street."  "  Who  does  not  wish 
his  name  to  be  in  the  streets  ? "  "  Wretch,  where  is  thy 
name?  What  dog  of  the  street  will  acknowledge  thee?" 
"From  generation  to  generation  shall  his  name  be  in  the 
streets."  "  Where  is  thy  name  written  in  stone  ?  No ;  it  is 
written  in  water." 


CHAP.    XIX. 

I  called  my  servant^  and  he  gave  me  no  answer ;  I  entreated  him  with 
my  mouth. — ^Verse  16. 

When  a  man  becomes  reduced  in  the  world,  his  slaves  no 
longer  obey  him :  he  calls,  but  they  answer  not ;  he  looks, 
and  they  laugh  at  him. 
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Hence  the  verse, — 

KandSIum^  Patar 
AlUalumy  Varar 
Kavi'Kavi'Endar. 

"Though  I  call,  he  comes  not;  though  he  sees,  he  ans^i^^^-" 
not;  or,  /  am  engaged,  engaged,  says  he/' 

My  breath  is  strange  to  my  wife,  though  I  entreated  for  the  childre^:^   ^ 
sake  of  mine  own  bodyd*-Vene  17. 

It  is  not  often  that  husbands,  in  these  regions,  condesce^^^^ 
to  entreat  their  wives ;  but  they  are  sometimes,  when  sick,  ^^* 
in  any  other  way  dependent,  obliged  to  humble  themselvc?^*^ 
The  man  then  says,  "  My  wife's  breath  is  not  now  as  mine^  '^ 
''For   the  sake   of   your   children,  listen   to  my  words. '^ 
Nothing  is  more  provoking  to  a  woman  than  the  imputatiom^ 
that  she  has  the  breath  of  a  man. 

I  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth,— Verse  20. 

I  suppose  these  words  have  given  rise  to  the  old  English, 
sajdng :  '' He  has  escaped  with  the  skin  of  his  teeth ;''  which 
denotes,  that  he  has  had  great  difficxdty  in  avoiding  the 
danger.    But  have  the  teeth  any  skin  except  the  fine  enamel  ? 

It  was  formerly  a  custom  among  the  Heathen  kings  to 
knock  out  the  teeth  of  their  prisoners,  or  of  those  who  had 
ofiended  them.  To  this  practice  the  Psalmist  seems  to  allude : 
''  Thou  hast  broken  the  teeth  of  the  ungodly ; ''  and,  "  Break 
their  teeth,  O  Otod,  in  their  mouth.''  Those  who  had  been 
thus  treated  said,  '^  We  have  escaped  with  the  murasu,'^  that 
is,  ''  the  gums,''  "  of  our  teeth." 

When  a  man  is  angry  with  another,  he  cries  out :  "Take 
care  !  I  will  knock  thy  teeth  out.  Thou  shalt  only  have  thy 
gums  left."  "What!"  asks  the  person  thus  tJireatened, 
"am  I  thy  slave,  to  have  my  teeth  knocked  out?"  * 

*  ThAt  enterprising  traveller.  Lieutenant  Bums,  illustrates  the  practice  by  an 
incident  of  which  he  heard  amongst  the  Afghans :  *^A  story  is  told  of  the 
▼izier,  Futteh  Khan,  who  was  afraid  of  being  supplanted  on  this  field  of  battle 
by  the  Dooranee  nobleman  who  aspired  to  the  office  of  vizier.  This  indi- 
vidual, whose  name  was  Meer  Alum,  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  insulted  Futteh 
Khan,  and  even  knocked  auiontqfhii  front  teethe  The  injury  had,  to  all  ajqpear* 
ance,  been  forgiven ;  for  he  had  since  married  a  sister  of  the  vLder.  But  the 
alliance  had  only  been  formed  that  Futteh  Khan  might  die  more  easily  accom* 
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But  the  teeth  arc  always  spoken  of  as  being  very  valuable; 
**^d  by  them  the  people  often  estimate  the  worth  of  auy 
*^Wm^.  "  Ah  I  the  king  might  have  granted  me  that 
^vour;  his  teeth  would  not  have  fallen  out  on  that  account/' 
"Wodd  his  gums  have  been  left,  if  he  had  told  me  that 
secret?"  "Yes,  yes;  take  care,  or  yon  will  lose  your  pearls," 
Vouf  teeth.  *'  See  the  miserable  man  :  the  sickness  has  left 
him  ius  gums  only/' 

^  that  they  were  graven  with  lui  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever ! 
— Veree  24, 

TIlia  probably  refers  to  the  ancient  practice  of  writing  on 
aloney  by  means  of  an  iron  instrument,  those  events  which 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  posterity.  The  fact,  also,  of  lead 
bong  used,  may  allude  to  the  fijdng  of  the  stone  by  means  of 
that  metals  In  all  parts  of  the  East  are  to  be  found  records 
thus  written,  many  of  which  have  not  for  ages  been  deci- 
pfaered,  as  they  are  in  languages  not  now  understood. 

It  is  proverbial  to  say,  "  The  words  of  the  wise  arc  written 
on  atone/'     ''  Learning  for  the  young  is  like  a  writing  in 


» 


And  thcmgh  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  ho<ly,  yet  in  my  flesh 
ahall  I  see  God^— Verse  2G,     See  Job  xjdv«  20. 

Though  '*  worms ''  be  not  the  original,  I  believe  the  trans- 
lators have  acted  wisely  in  supplying  the  word  for  the  text. 
Dr.  Mason  Good  translates  it:  "After  the  disease  hath 
destroyed.'^  But  the  opinion  of  the  Orientals,  as  expressed 
in  their  ancient  writings,  and  also  in  those  of  the  present 
day,  is,  that  worms  do  exist  in  the  skin,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  body ;  and  that  they  arc  among  the  principal  causes  of  its 
destruction.  They  say,  the  lift  is  first  destroyed  by  them, 
and  afterwards  the  bod^^ 

A  man  who  is  very  ill,  often  exclaims ;  *'  Ah  I  my  body  is 

fitbh  his  bate  inientioDii.  The  night  before  the  bstde,  he  ieiied  upon  his 
bwthiffJii-lnw,  and  put  him  to  dcftth,  A  heap  of  stones,  here  mlled  m  iodttf 
matki  the  »een<?  of  the  (nurd<!r.  The  viiier'*  %hitt  threw  herself  *t  her  bro* 
ihcr**  feet,  *nd  suke<J  why  he  h»d  murdered  her  husband,  *  What  f  *  udd  he, 
*havc  jrou  more  rc|^44n]  for  your  buvbatid,  than  for  your  brothcT**  honour? 
Look  at  my  br^en  iuih  !  and  know  that  the  Insult  b  now  avenged/  ^'  (Vol,  I, 
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but*  a  nest  for  worms ;  they  have  paths  in  all  parts  of  ^^ 

frame,"     "Ah!    these  worms    are  continually  eating  ^/ 

flesh/' 

In  the  ancient  medical  work  called  Kurru-Ndtich-Sooter^^ 
written  by  the  celebrated  Agattiyar,  it  is  said,  "  The  huicB^ 
body  contains  eighteen  kinds  of  worms: — 1.  Those  of  tie 
skin;  2.  Of  the  flesh;  3.  Of  the  bones;  4.  Of  the  blood; 
5.  Those  producing  wind ;  6.  Those  of  the  excrements ;  7.0f 
the  urine ;  8.  Of  the  intestines ;  9.  Those  <nrepfj,aTos  ;  10.  Of 
the  abscess;  11.  Of  sores  generally;  12.  Of  leprosy;  13.  Of 
the  itch;  14.  Of  the  cancer;  15.  Of  the  mouth;  16.  Of 
the  teeth;  17.  Of  the  skull;  and,  18.  Ofthehair.'" 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  medical  men  of  England  have  only 
of  late  years  discovered  that  animalculsQ  exist  in  some  of  the 
parts  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  this  extract?  Perhaps 
they  may  do  well  to  inquire  whether  old  Agattiyar  be  not  also 
correct  in  some  of  his  other  opinions. 

The  root  of  the  matter  is  found  in  me.— Verse  28. 

"What  is  the  root  of  his  conversation?^^  ''Is  his  root 
right ?"  "  We  cannot  find  out  his  root?''  "Ah !  he  has  a 
good  root." 

CHAP.   XX. 

The  Tiper^s  tongae  shall  slay  him.— Verse  16.    See  Matt  iii.  7  ; 
Rom.  ill.  ld« 

In  a  country  where  serpents  lurk  in  every  path,  and  where 
such  numbers  of  people  lose  their  lives  from  their  bite,  can  it 
be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  they  are  greatly  a&aid  of  them, 
and  that  their  language  abounds  with  figures  taken  from  the 
destructive  power  of  that  reptile?  Some  modem  writers 
have  asserted,  that  there  are  very  few  of  them  which  have 
poisonous  qualities.  It  is  said  that  some  travellers  take  occa- 
sional journeys  of  several  months  into  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  a  book 
"for  the  gratification  of  their  friends;'^  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  contradict,  or  alter  a  little,  the  descriptions  of  their 
predecessors,  in  order  to  find  a  sale,  or  to  ensure  a  modicum 
of  popularity.    There  may  be  something  like  scandal  in  these 
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^bflervaiions.  But  I  am  quite  aure^  that  they  are  not  with- 
»^  force  in  reference  to  some  who  have  favoured  the  world 
with  iheir  sketches  of  the  East.  To  say^  ^' There  are  many 
serpents  whose  bite  is  not  fatal/^  is  correct ;  but  to  assert^ 
''  There  are  many  whose  bite  is  not  poisonous/^  is  nonsense. 
Perhaps  the  most  harmless  of  all  the  tribe  is  the  rat-snake ; 
but  its  bite  always  produces  giddiness  in  the  head^  and  a 
great  degree  of  deadness  in  the  part  where  the  wound  has 
been  inflicted. 

Apologizing  for  this  digression^  I  observe,  that,  when  a 
man  is  enraged  with  another,  and  yet  dares  not  make  a 
personal  attack  upon  him,  he  says,  "The  viper  shall  bite 
fliee.*'  ''Prom  whom  art  thou?  the  race  of  vipers?'' 
"Yes,  yes;  the  poison  of  the  puckkyan-pambo/'  that  is,  "the 
beaver-serpent,''  "is  in  thy  mouth."  "What!  serpent,  art 
thou  going  to  bite  me?  Chee,  cheef  I  will  break  thy 
teeth." 

fie  shall  not  see  the  rivers,  the  floods,  the  brooks  of  honey  and  butter.^ 

Verse  17, 

Is  a  man  about  to  leave  Us  native  place  to  reside  in 
another  country,  in  hope  of  becoming  rich  ?  people  say  to 
him,  "  We  suppose  there  are  rivers  of  ffhee,  and  honey,  and 
milk,  in  the  town  in  which  you  are  going  to  live  ! " 

When  he  is  akoat  to  fill  his  belly,  God  shall  cast  the  fury  of  his  wrath 
upon  him. — ^Verse  23, 

A  man  here  does  not,  as  in  England,  say  he  has  eaten 
plentifully,  or  he  has  not  taken  any  thing  to  eat ;  but,  "  I 
liave  well  filled  this  belly;"  or,  "To  my  belly  there  is 
nothing!"  Thus,  the  beggar  at  your  door  stoops  a  little, 
then  puts  his  hands  on  the  abdomen,  and  exclaims :  "  My 
lord,  for  my  belly  nothing  I  for  my  belly  nothing  !  " 


CHAP.    XXI. 

What  profit  should  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  him?— Verse  15. 

The  Heathen  sometimes  ask  us  :  "Why  should  we  pray  to 
your  God?  is  there  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  it  ?    When  we 
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go  to  our  own  temples,  we  have  often  fruit  given  to  us;  but 
when  we  come  to  yours,  nothing  is  offered.  Give  us  some* 
thing,  and  we  will  pray  to  him/'  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
a  by-stander  repeated  a  favourite  proverb  :  "  Do  you  ask  ^ 
pay  when  requested  to  eat  sugar-cane  ?''  which  sUenoed  tiie 


nis  breasts  are  full  of  milk. — ^Verse  24.     The  margin  has,  for  hrwuts, 
"mUk-pails." 

Of  a  man  who  is  very  rich,  it  is  common  to  say,  "His 

chattees'^  (vessels)  "are  full  of  milk.''     But  of  a  good  king 

or  governor  it  is  said,  "He  nourishes  like  the  king  whose 

breasts  are  full  of   milk."     "Yes;   he  so  rules,   that  the 

breasts  of  the  goddess  of  the  earth  are  full  of  milk.'' 


CHAP.    XXII. 

Thou  hast  stripped  the  naked  of  their  clothings — ^Verse  6. 

This  proverbial  form  of  speech  is  used  when  a  man  drags 
from  another  that  which  is  his  last  resourcje.  "  Why  do  you 
take  this  tasrfrom  the  naked?"  "What !  take  a  doth  from 
the  naked  ?  Is  there  no  shame  ?"  How  often,  also,  do  we 
see  a  man  seize  another  by  the  doth  on  the  public  road,  and 
swear,  if  he  will  not  instantly  pay  ^  debt,  he  shall  be  left 
naked ! 

Thou  hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary  to  drink. — ^Verse  7. 

It  is  one  of  the  thirty-two  charities  of  the  Hindoos,  "  to 
have  water  ready  for  the  traveller  to  drink."  On  the  public 
roads,  therefore,  in  front  of  the  houses  of  charitable  people, 
may  be  seen  vessels  filled  with  water,  for  the  use  of  all  who 
pass  that  way.  But  respectable  men  do  not  drink  there : 
they  go  inside,  and  ask  for  conjun-taneer,  "a  little  water;" 
and  it  is  given  to  them. 

CHAP.    XXIII. 

My  foot  hath  held  his  steps,  his  way  have  I  kept. — ^Verse  11. 

Wlien  a  man  follows  another  in  a  path  so  dosely  as  almost 
to  touch  the  feet  of  him  who  goes  before,  it  is  said,  "  His 
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feet  have  laid  hold  of  his  steps;''  intimating  that  the  men 
are  ao  near  to  each  other^  that  the  toes  of  him  \vho  follows, 
like  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hands,  seize  the  heel  of  him  who 
goes  before.  Thus,  the  devoted  disciple  of  a  gooroo,  or  the 
man  who  closely  pursues  another,  is  said  to  take  hold  of  the 
steps  of  him  who  goes  before. 

Perhaps  the  figure  may  be  taken  from  the  great  adroitness 
which  the  natives  of  the  East  exhibit  in  seizing  hold  of  any 
thing  with  their  toes !  -See  a  man  walking  along  the  road : 
he  sees  something  on  the.  ground  which  he  wishes  to  pick  up ; 
but  he  does  not  stoop,  as  an  Englishman.  No;  he  takes  it 
tip  between  his  first  and  second  toes.  Look  at  tailors,  shoc- 
inakers,  or  sailors :  when  they  want  to  twist  a  cord,  they  do 
not  tie  it  to  a  nail,  or  ask  another  person  to  take  hold.  No ; 
they  make  one  end  fast  to  the  great  toe,  and  perform  the 
other  operation  with  the  hands. 

But  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this  practice  was 
in  the  case  of  Alypulle,  the  Kandian  chief,  who  was  beheaded 
near  Kandy.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  was  to 
be  executed,  he  looked  around  for  some  time  for  a  small 
shrub;  and,  on  seeing  one,  he  seized  it  with  his  toes,  in 
order  to  be  firm  while  the  executioner  did  his  office. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

They  pluck  the  fatherless  from  the  breast. — ^Verse  0.  ' 
It  used  to  be  said  of  the  cruel  king  of  Kandy,  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  infant  to  suck  its  mother's  breast.  Con- 
cerning a  wicked  woman,  the  remark  is  made :  "  She  will  not 
allow  her  own  child  to  suck  her."  "  O  the  savage  husband  ! 
he  snatches  the  child  from  his  wife's  breast." 

In  the  dark  they  dig  through  houses. — ^Verse  16. 
Nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  East  are  made  of  unbumt 
bricks,  so  that  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  making  a  hole 
sufficiently  largQ  to  admit  the  human  body.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  this  i&  the  general  way  of  robbing  houses.  Thus, 
in  the  morning,  when  the  inmates  awake,  they  see  dayhght 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  immediately  know  what  has 
been  done. 

t2 
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He  evil  entreateih  the  barren  that  beareth  not. — ^Yerse  21. 

It  is  considered  to  be  very  disgraceful  for  a  married  woman 
not  to  have  children;  and  the  evil  treatment  they  receive 
from  their  own  husbands  and  others  is  most  shameful. 
Nothing  can  be  more  common  than  for  a  poor  woman  of  that 
description^  when  she  has  given  offence  to  another,  to  be 
addressed  by  the  term  malady,  that  is,  "barren.''  "Go, 
barren  one,  get  out  of  my  sight !''  "  Chee  /  she  cannot  have 
a  child.'' 

They  are  exalted  for  a  little  while,  but  are  gone  and  brought  low ;  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  way  as  all  other,  and  cut  off  as  the  tops  of  the 
ears  of  com. — ^Verse  24. 

Wicked  men  and  tyrants  may  be  prosperous  for  a  season, 
but  they  will  eventually  be  like  the  long  stubble,  which  has 
had  tlie  ears  lopped  off.  This  alludes  to  the  custom,  in  the 
East,  of  taking  off  tlie  cars  of  the  corn,  and  leaving  the  straw, 
M  before,  standing  on  the  ground.  The  grain  called  hara- 
kan  is  gathered  by  simply  taking  off  the  ears;  and  rice, 
where  the  water  still  remains  in  the  fields,  is  gathered  in  the 
Mime  way.  The  proud  oppressor,  then,  in  the  end,  shall  be 
Kkc  the  long  straw  standing  in  its  place,  having  *'  the  ears 
cwt  off,"  and  carried  away.* 


CHAP.    XXVIII. 

Surely  there  is  a  rein  for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 

it— Verse  1. 

Some  commentators  believe  that  this  chapter  refers  to 
mining ;  others,  to  navigation ;  but  it  will  appear,  I  think,  to 
allude  to  irrigation,  and  to  those  stupendous  works  formed  by 
man  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  noble  object.  The  aim 
of  Job  is  to  show  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  wisdom  and 
(t(iw(!r  of  Ood,  as  displayed  in  his  works,  to  that  of  the 
H\tmm\  Ntretch  of  man,  as  seen  in  the  noblest  productions  of 
Uu  HMiiiiM  and  power. 

'11»*»  urtiflrinl  LakeMoeris  in  Egypt  is  amongst  the  best  and 

'  Ifift-aiMfiM,!  Hurf,,,.  rrlfttei  concerning  the  fidds  in  Marendenn  :  «  So  great  U 
liit;  Miiii*lu>i;«  iliMi  ||„  rlrr-fTopi  are  not  cut  aa  in  other  countries,  Thep  maw  the 
f/tutu  Uuu^H  *t0m  lk¥  Pitrr  (Vol.  ii.  p.  12a) 
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the  greatest  trophies  of  hnmEn  art;  nnlike  those  magiiiiicent 
monmnents  on  the  plains  of  Giza^  which  speak  only  to  the 
luckless  and  profligate  apphcation  of  immense  resources  to 
works  of  no  utility.  For  Moeris,  "  the  sea  which  man  hath 
made/'  was  a  boon  of  astonishing  magnitude ;  and  would 
haye  continued  to  be  so^  had  not  the  barbarians  of  after-ages 
suffered  some  of  its  minor  w<»*ks  to  go  to  decay. 

Herodotus^  the  father  of  historians,  who  lived  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  years  before  Christ,  in  speaking  of  the 
labyrinth,  says,  ''Wonderful  as  this  is,  the  Lake  Moeris,  near 
which  it  stands,  is  still  more  extraordinary:  the  circumfer- 
ence of  this  is  three  thousand  six  hundred  stadia,  which  is 
the  length  of  Egypt  about  the  coast.  This  lake  stretches 
itself  firom  north  to  south,  and  in  its  deepest  parts  is  two 
hundred  cubits :  it  is  entirely  the  produce  of  human  indus- 
tiy;  which,  indeed,  the  work  itself  testifies;  for  in  its  centre 
may  be  seen  two  pyramids,  each  of  which  is  two  hundred 
cubits  above,  and  as  many  beneath,  the  water;  upon  the 
summit  of  each  is  a  colossal  statue  of  marble  in  a  sitting 
attitude.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  not  suppUed  by 
springs,  (the  ground  which  it  occupies  is,  of  itself,  remark- 
ably djy,)  but  it  communicates  by  a  secret  channel  with  the 
Nile :  for  six  months  the  lake  empties  itself  into  the  Nile, 
and  the  remaining  six  the  Nile  supplies  the  lake.^'* 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  artificial  lake,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  measured  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and,  in  some  places,  three  hundred  feet  deep,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
and  also  to  be  applied  to  agricultural  purposes  when  the 
waters  of  the  river  were  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  lands. 

According  to  M.  Savary,  both  Strabo,  Diodorus  Sicidus, 
and  Phny,  nearly  agree  with  Herodotus  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  lake ;  and,  therefore,  we  of  modem  times  ought  surely  to 
pay  some  deference  to  such  authority.  The  same  traveller 
informs  us :  ''  The  lake  at  present  is  only  about  fifty  leagues  in 
circumference ;  but  this  diminution  does  not  prove  that  He- 
rodotus and  Pliny  were  deceived.  Examine  the  map,  and 
you  will  perceive,  that  the  chain  of  mountains  on  the  left  of 
the  Nile  continued  almost   from  the  Cataracts  to  Fayoum, 

•  Euterpe,  149. 
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suddenly  departs  towards  Lybia^  and,  returning  eastwards, 
forms  an  immense  basin,  though  lower  than  the  bed  of 
the  river.  This  land  was  formerly  covered  by  barren  sands, 
because  ^the  stream,  impeded  by  downs  and  rocks,  could  not 
water  them.  A  king,  named  Moeris,  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  disposition  of  the  lands,  conceived  one  of  the  noblest 
projects  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man,  which  he  had 
the  glory  to  execute.  He  resolved  to  change  this  desert  into 
a  useful  lake ;  and  when  swarms  of  men  assembled  had  dug 
and  cleared  the  soil  in  various  places,  he  cut  a  canal  forty 
leagues  in  length,  and  three  hundred  feet  wide,  to  introduce 
the  waters  of  the  Nife.  This  grand  canal,  which  is  still 
entire,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bahr-Youseph,  the  river 
of  Joseph.  It  begins  near  Tarout  Eccherif,  and  ends  at  Bir- 
quct  Carouii,  and  must  have  cost  immense  sums,  being  in 
many  parts  cut  through  the  rock !  To  reUeve  Egypt 
from  the  superfluous  waters,  which,  in  those  distant  ages,  re- 
mained too  long  on  the  lands,  then  much  lower  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  occasioned  steriUty,  was  not  sufficient:  this  great 
prince  rendered  them  useful  to  agriculture  by  cutting  two 
other  canals  from  the  lake  to  the  river,  and  digging  near 
their  mouths  sluices^  which  were  shut  during  the  increase 
of  the  Nile,  when  the  water,  entering  through  the  canal  of 
Joseph,  collected  in  the  vast  circumference  of  the  lake  Moeris, 
where  they  were  boimded  by  mounds  and  mountains. 
"When  the  Nile  decreased,  these  sluices  were  opened,  and 
a  body  of  water  near  eighty  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
thirty  feet  liigher  than  the  usual  level  of  the  river,  formed 
a  second  inundation,  directed  at  will :  one  part  was  returned 
to  the  Nile,  for  the  purpose  of  navigation;  another  branched 
into  innumerable  rivulets,  watered  the  fields,  and  gave 
fertility  even  to  sandy  hills.*  This  work,  the  most  stu- 
pendous and  useful  the  earth  ever  contained,  united  -  every 
advantage,  and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  a  low  inundation, 
by  retaining  water  which  would  have  uselessly  been  ex- 
pended in  the  sea.     It  was  still  more  highly  beneficial  when 

*  "  The  canal  of  Joseph,  having  its  source  in  Thebais,  carried  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  when  they  began  to  increase,  to  tlie  Lake  Mccris ;  where  being  retained  on 
one  side  by  inouutains,  and  on  the  other  by  mounds  and  sluices,  dug  on  the  canaU 
of  Bouch  and  Tainich,  tliey  ct|ualled  the  height  of  the  inundation ;  that  is,  wer« 
ucirJy  tliiiiy  feci  higher  than  the  level  of  the  river  !  *' 
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the  increase  was  too  great^  by  receiving  that  injurious  super- 
fluity wjiich  would  have  prevented  seed-time.  Fearful  lest 
this  artificial  sea  might  break  its  bounds  and  occasion 
dreadful  ravages,  a  canal  was  cut  through  the  mountain, 
by  which  the  superabundant  waters  were  discharged  among 
the  Lyfaian  sands.  History  knows  not  a  work  so  glorious, 
nor  is  it  wonderful  that  antiquity  esteems  it  above  the  pyra- 
mids and  labyrinth  j  for,  with  the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise, 
it  included  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

"Thus,  the  Egyptians,  who  detested  the  kings  by  whom 
they  were  forced  to  remove  mountains  that  pyramids  might 
be  raised,  blessed  the  memory  of  Moeris,  and  his  name  is  ever- 
lasting. This  lake  has  nearly  lost  all  its  advantages.  The 
barbarians,  in  whose  hands  Egypt  has  remained  for  twelve 
centimes,  have  destroyed  most  of  its  monuments,  or  sufiered 
them  to  perish.  The  Lake  Mareotis  is  dry,  the  canal  of  Alex- 
andria is  no  longer  navigable,  and  Moeris  is  only  fifty  leagues 
in  circumference.  Were  the  rivulets  and  the  cfuial  of  Joseph 
cleansed,  in  which  the  mud  is  very  deep,  the  ancient  mounds 
repaired,  and  the  sluices  restored,  this  lake  might  again 
serve  the  same  purposes,  might  prevent  the  evils  of  a  too 
great,  and  supply  the  defects  of  a  too  feeble,  inundation ;  might 
.extend,  as  formerly,  from  Nesle  and  Arsinoe  to  the  Lybian 
mountains ;  and  show  the  astonished  traveller  the  '  sea  which 
man  had  made.' '' 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  man. 

In  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  Koran,*  it  is  said 
that  Abd-Shems,  sumamcd  Saba,  having  built  the  city,  &om 
him  called  Saba,  and  afterward  Marab,  made  a  vast  mound 
or  dam,  to  serve  as  a  basin  or  reservoir  to  receive  the  water 
which  came  down  from  the  mountains,  not  only  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  watering  their  lands,  but  also  to 
keep  the  country  which  they  had  subjected  in  greater  awe,  by 
being  masters  of  the  water.  This  bi:dlding  stood  like  a  moun- 
tain above  their  city,  and  was  by  them  esteemed  so  strong, 
that  they  were  under  no  apprehension  of  its  ever  failing.  The 
water  rose  almost  to  the  height  of  one  himdred  and  twenty  feet, 

•  See  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  also,  under  the  name  of  AUArem  ; 
"Ancient  UniverBal  History,"  Arabia ;  and  Sir  William  Jones's  "  Discourse 
4m  the  Arabg," 
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and  was  kept  in  on  every  side  by  a  work  so  solid^  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  had  their  houses  built  upon  it.  Eveiy 
family  received  a  portion  of  this  water^  distributed  by  aque- 
ducts. But  at  lengthy  Ood^  being  highly  displeased  at  liieir 
great  pride  and  insolence^  and  resolving  to  humble  and  dis- 
.perse  them^  sent  a  mighty  floods  which  broke  down  the 
mound  by  nighty  while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep^  and  car- 
ried away  the  whole  city,  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
people.  This  terrible  inundation  happened  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  swept  away  eight  tribes  from  their 
habitations;  so  that  it  became  proverbial  to  say  of  people 
who  were  carried  oS  by  their  enemies,  or  destroyed  by  disease, 
"  They  are  gone  and  scattered  like  Saba." 

Dean  Prideaux  informs  us,  in  reference  to  the  presidency  of 
the  temple :  "  It  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Abu-GKd)- 
shan,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cozaites,  who  were  of  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Arabs,  descended  from  Joktan,  and  formerly  had 
their  dwelUng  in  Yamen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  till,  being  driven 
thence  by  an  inundation  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  banks 
of  the  lake  Aram,  which  destroyed  their  country,  they  came 
and  settled  in  the  valley  of  Marry,  not  fiur  from  Mecca;  and 
from  thence  they  were  called  Cozaites,  which  signifieth  the 
cutting  off,  because  by  this  remove  they  were  cut  oflF  from  the 
rest  of  their  kindred." 

Bishop  Lowth  says,  "The  immense  works  made, by  the 
ancient  kings  of  Egypt  for  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
when  it  overflowed,  for  such  uses,  are  well  known.  But  there 
never  was  a  more  stupendous  work  of  this  kind  than  the 
reservoir  of  Saba,  or  Merab,  in  Arabia  Felix.  According  to 
the  traditions  of  the  country,  it  was  the  work  of  Balkis,  that 
queen  of  Shcba  who  visited  Solomon.  It  was  a  vast  lake, 
formed  by  the  collection  of  the  waters  of  a  torrent  in  a  valley, 
where,  at  a  narrow  pass  between  two  mountains,  a  very  high 
mole  or  dam  was  built.  The  water  of  the  lake  so  formed  was 
nearly  twenty  fathoms  deep ;  and  there  were  three  sluices  at 
different  heiglits,  by  which,  at  whatever  height  the  lake  stood, 
the  plain  below  might  be  watered.  By  conduits  and  canals 
from  these  sluices,  water  was  constantly  distributed  in  due 
proportions,  to  the  several  lands,  so  that  the  whole  country, 
for  many  miles,  became  a  perfect  paradise.  The  city  of  Saba, 
or  Merab,  was  situated  immediately  below  the  great  dam :  a 
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great  flood  came  and  raised  the  lake  above  its  usual  height ; 
the  dam  gave  way  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  the  waters  burst 
fortb  at  once^  and  overwhelmed  the  whole  dty,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  people.  The  remains  of  eight  tribes  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  dwellings^  and  the  beautiful  valley 
became  a  morass  and  a  desert.  This  fatal  catastrophe  hap- 
pened long  before  the  time  of  Mohammed^  who  mentions  it 
in  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Koran.^^ 

This^  then,  is  another  instance  of  the  amazing  ingenuity 
and  strength  of  man. 

But  these  gigantic  works  are  not  confined  to  antiquity,  to 
Egypt,  or  Arabia;  they  may  be  found  scattered  over  the  con- 
tinent of  India  at  this  day. 

Bishop  Heber  says,*  "The  emperors  of  Delhi  showed 
&vour  in  many  ways  to  Ajmeer ;  but  in  none  more  than  in  a 
noble  fresh-water  lake  which  they  made  just  above  the  dty^ 
by  damming  up  the  gore  of  an  extensive  valley,  and  convey- 
ing different  snudl  rills  into  it.  The  result  is,  that  there  is 
now  a  fine  sheet  of  water  four  miles  (and  during  the  rains  six 
miles)  in  circumference ;  sufficient,  in  industrious  hands,  to 
give  fertility  to  all  the  neighbourhood.  As  it  is,  it  affords  the 
means  of  irrigation  to  a  large  district  on  its  banks;  supplies 
abundance  of  excellent  water  to  the  citizens  of  Ajmeer ;  is  fiill 
of  fish ;  and  would,  if  there  were  any  boats,  be  an  excellent 
place  for  sailing.'' 

These  works  are  of  such  importance,  that  the  Indian  go- 
vernments have  regular  English  engineer-officers  to  superin- 
tend and  keep  them  in  repair.  With  one  of  these  gentlemen. 
Captain  C,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted,  who  gave 
me  the  following  information : — 

Question.  What  is  the  circumference  of  the  largest  arti- 
ficial lake  you  have  seen? 

Answer.  Thirty  miles.  The  most  common  size  is  firom 
one  to  two  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  depth  ? 

A.  Sixty  feet. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  height,  length,  and  angle  of  the 
mounds? 

A.  The  largest  mound  I  have  seen  is  fifty-four  feet  in 
height,  at  the  base  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  broad,  and 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  442. 
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thirty  feet  at  the  top.  It  is  &ced  on  the  inner  side  with  loose 
stones  of  about  three  tons  weighty  at  a  slope  of  two  and  a 
half  base  for  one  in  height;  but  the  outer  slope  is  three  of 
base  for  one  in  height.  The  largest  mound  is  twelve  miles  in 
length,  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  twenty-four  at  the  top. 

Q.  Is  the  water  given  in  fixed  quantities  to  the  cultivators? 

A.  In  every  village  there  is  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  water  j  which,  however,  is  the  cause  of  innume- 
rable disputes,  excepting  in  old  tanks,*  where  it  has  been 
well  settled  by  long  custom.  Should  a  tank  have  to  water 
many  villages,  then  each  will  have  a  sluice  to  itself.  The  dis- 
putes are  referred  to  the  tdhsUdar,  or  ''head  of  a  division,'^ 
and  ultimately  to  the  collector. 

Q.  How  are  they  filled  with  water?  and  what  is  the  general 
length  of  the  canals  ? 

A.  They  are  filled  either  by  natural  nullahs  that  flow  into 
them,  or  by  small  artifidal  nulkihs,  carried  to  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles,  so  as  to  conduct  the  rain-water 
into  them,  or  by  canals  from  the  rivers ;  in  which  last  case, 
the  canals  water  a  great  quantity  of  land  directly  before  they 
reach  the  tank.  The  largest  agricultural  canal  I  have  seen, 
is  fifty-four  miles  in  length. 

Q.  Where  are  those  which  you  mentioned  in  the  vicinity 
of  mountains?  and  how  are  they  constructed? 

A.  As  there  are  numerous  ranges  of  hills  in  the  peninsula, 
a  great  many  tanks  are  formed  by  uniting  two  hills,  and 
thereby  stopping  up  the  stream  that  issued  from  between 
them.  The  principal  one  of  this  sort  that  I  have  seen  is  the 
Vearya8a-Samuteram,t  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  dis- 
trict  of  Cuddapah.  The  stream  dammed  up  is  about  thirty 
yards  broad.  One  end  of  the  mound  rests  on  a  steep  rocky 
hill,  the  other  on  a  gradual  rocky  slope.  There  are  several 
very  large  tanks  of  this  description  in  the  district  of  Cud- 
dapah; the  largest  is  at  Cummum,  north  of  Cuddapah. 
There  are  also  some  still  larger  in  Mysore:  that  called  by 
Hyder  Ally,  Moottee-Talao,  not  far  from  Mysore,  I  have 
heard,  is  the  deepest  tank  in  India. 

*  The  English  call  these  artificial  lakes  ^<  tanks ;"  but  the  natives  call  them 
kuliams, 

t  Literally,  "the  sea." 
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'  CL  What  is  the  annual  expense  of  the  tanks  to  govern- 
ment? 

A.  The  annual  expenditure  for  repairing  and  improying 
woiks  of  irrigation  in  this  presidency  (Madras)  is  nine  or  ten 
lacs,  or  iEIOO.OOO. 

Q.  What  rerenue  does  the  goyemment  derive  from  them  ? 

A«  Probably  about  two  crore  of  rupees^  or  two  millions  of 
money;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  official  return. 
The  largest  revenue  from  any  single  work  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  is  90,000  rupees,  or  £9,000 1 

QL  What  sum  would  be  sufficient  to  construct  the  largest 
tank  which  you  have  seen  ? 

A.  About  three  lacs,  or  £80,000. 

CL  How  are  engineer-officers  stationed  in  reference  to 
these  works? 

A.  There  are  three  divisions  in  that  part  of  the  presidency 
in  which  artificial  works  of  irrigation  are  situated.  In  each 
is  a  civil  engineer,  as  he  is  called,  and  an  assistant;  all  of 
whom  are  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  These  divisions 
are  the  northern,  centre,  and  southern,  forming  the  eastern  half 
of  the  peninsula.  The  western  division,  situated  between  the 
western  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  contains  no  works  of  this  sort. 


But  the  artificial  lakes  of  Ceylon,  also,  are  works  of  asto- 
nishing magnitude;  and  many  marvellous  legends  are  related 
respecting  the  kings  and  giants  who  projected  these  vast 
reservoirs,  and  nobly  carried  them  into  execution.  ''The 
monardi  Theakkam,  in  forming  a  large  mound,  found  that 
every  morning  a  great  part  of  it  was  thrown  down.  His 
mind  was  extremely  perplexed ;  and  one  night  he  had  a  dream, 
in  which  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  a  child  must  be  sacrificed 
before  he  could  accomplish  his  object.  He  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  his  wife ;  but  she  refused  to  consent :  he  then 
told  the  afiair  to  his  sister,  who  said, '  Why  should  the  people 
be  ruined?'  and  she  gave  her  son  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
mound,  from  which  time  it  never  failed  I" 

The  importance  which  the  natives  attach  to  these  works, 
may  be  seen  in  all  their  literature,  both  ancient  and  modem. 
In  a  "Book  of  Fate''  which  I  translated,  and  which  has  been 
printed  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety,  the  question,  "  Is  it 
good  to  make  the  mound  or  embankment?"  occurs  in  eight 
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different  places;  and  the  queries,  "Is  it  good  to  make  the 
tunnel?  Is  it  good  to  make  the  channels?'^  occur  also 
eight  times. 

The  artificial  Lake  of  Minere,  in  Ceylon,  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,*  and^the  mound  at  the  top  is 
sixty  feet  broad.  The  mound  of  the  Lake  of  Eandelle  is  twenty 
feet  high,  and  the  tunnel  at  the  base  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
through.  It  extends,  in  a  straight  line,  from  a  rocky  hillock 
at  one  extremity  to  a  high  ledge  at  the  other,  and  is  a  mile  and 
one  third  long.  "  The  celebrated  Giant^s  Tank  would  hold, 
if  in  good  repair,  water  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  surrounding 
fields  to  an  immense  extent.'^t  But  the  Peedeeval  Tank  is,  I 
believe,  the  largest  in  Ceylon. 

With  these  £eu^  before  us,  gathered  from  men  of  different 
ages,  countries,  and  professions,  we  are  prepared  to  contemplate 
the  eloquent  Job,  and  the  dignified  subject  of  his  inquiries. 
Arabia Petrseais  believed  to  have  been  the residence(^  that  holy 
xnan;  andPetra,  the  Joktheel^  of  the  scriptures,  was  its  capi- 
tal. The  situation  of  the  immense  artificial  lake  to  which 
allusion  is  made  by  Mahomet,  Sale,  Sir  William  Jones,  Bishop 
Lowth,  Pridcaux,  and  others,  and  the  mound  of  which  gave 
way  and  carried  off  the  inhabitants  by  night,  was  at  Saba  in 
Yamen,  or  Yemen,  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  was  built  by  Abd- 
Shcms,  third  in  descent  from  Joktan,  who  was  the  son  of 
Eber.§  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Arabs, 
says,  "  It  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Yemen  very  soon  fell 
into  the  common  but  fatal  error  of  adoring  the  sun  and  the 
firmament;  for  even  the  third  from  Yoktan,  (or  Joktan,)  who 
was  consequently  as  old  as  Nahor,  took  the  surname  Abdu- 
Shams,  or  'the  servant  of  the  sun.'^' 

The  compilers  of  the  ''Universal  History''  and  Calmet 
inform  us :  "  The  Sabei  were  possessed  of  a  very  considerable 
territory  in  the  southern  and  best  part  of  the  Peninsula. 
Saba,  its  capital,  according  to  the  ancient  geographers,  stood 
upon  a  hill  at  no  very  considerable  distance  from  the  Red 
Sea,  being  a  large,  opulent,  and  strong  city.''  Dr.  Adam, 
also,*  in  his  "Ancient  and  Modem  Greography,"  says, 
"  Amongst  the  different  states  of  Arabia,  the  Sabei  were  tiie 
most  distinguished." 

•  I  generally  follow  Dr.  Davy.         f  See  Bertolacci. 
J  Joshua  XV.  38 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  7.  §  Generis  x.  25^ 
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By  the  assistance  of  these  historical  fiacts^  we  obtain  a  more 
definite  knowledge  of  the  Sabeans,  who  destroyed  the  ser- 
vants erf  Job  with  the  edge  of  the  sword;— of  the  object  of 
th^  worship,  and  of  lus  solemn  declaration  concerning  it : 
''If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed 
my  hand;''  (Job  xxxi.  26 ;) — and  of  his  powerful  description  of 
a  floody  in  which  he  might  have  been  uttering  a  prophecy 
against  his  proud  and  cruel  neighbours  of  Saba.  For,  when 
describing  ''the  portion  of  a  wicked  man/'  in  the  latter  part 
of  chap,  xxrii.,  he  declares,  apparently  in  reference  to  those 
who,  according  to  Sale  and  others,  had  built  their  houses  upon 
^he  mound  of  the  lake  of  Saba :  "  He  buildeth  his  house  as 
a  moth,  and  as  a  booth  that  the  keeper  maketh  -/'  and  again, 
in  allusion  to  their  destruction  by  the  breaking  down  of  the 
embankment :  "  The  rich  man  shall  lie  down,  but  he  shall  not 
be  gathered:  he  openeth  his  eyes,  and  he  is  not.  Terrors 
take  hold  on  him  as  waters,  a  tempest  stealeth  him  away  in 
the  night.  The  east  wind  carrieth  him  away,  and  he  de- 
parteth :  and  as  a  storm  hurleth  him  out  of  his  place.^'  "  The 
floods  shall  dap  their  hands  at  him.^^  Connecting  these 
descriptions  with  the  circumstances  of  Job, — ^with  the  natural 
allusion  of  his  mind  to  a  desolating  flood,  with  his  almost 
certain  kiiowledge  of  the  wonderful  lake  of  lus  neighbours  of 
Saba,  and  the  Moeris  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  men  of  Saba 
who  killed  his  servants  and  carried  oS  his  property, — ^we  are 
led  to  roam  at  no  great  distance  from  the  scenes  where  that 
eloquent  and  holy  man  sat  down  among  the  ashes,  and  where 
the  Lord  blessed  his  latter  end  moi*e  than  his  beginning. 

But  these  wonderful  artifidal  lakes  and  reservoirs  assist  us 
also  to  understand  the  localities  of  Petrsea  or  Joktheel,  Eirjath- 
Sepher,  and  Edom ;  the  rock,  the  valley,  "  the  upper  springs 
and  the  nether  springs;''  and  the  "  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains  and  depths*  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and 
hills."  (Deut.  viii.  7.)  They  also  serve  to  give  great  force  to 
this  figure:  "The  Lord  hath  broken  forth  upon  mine  ene- 
mies before  me,  as  the  breach  of  waters;"  (2 Sam.  v.  20;) 
and  they  aid  us  in  apprehending  what  is  meant  when  it  is 
said.  The  king  of  Assyria  with  his  hosts  "  stood  by  the 
conduit  of  the  upper  pool ;"  (2  Kings  xviii.  17 ;)  and,  "  Heze- 

*  Dt.  Adam  Clarke  supposes  << depths**  to  allude  to  reservoirs  filled  bj  the  rains. 
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kiah  made  a  pool^  and  a  Gonduit^  and  brought  water  into  the 
city/'  (2  Kings  xx.  20.)  We  are  thus  enabled  to  understand 
Job  when  he  says^  ''They  came  upon  me  as  a  wide  break- 
ing  in  of  waters :  in  the  desolation  they  rolled  themselves 
upon  me;''  and  we  form  still  more  exalted  ideas  of  Him 
''  who  hath  divided  a  water-course  for  the  overflowing  of 
waters,  or  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  thunder :"  (Job  xxxviii. 
25 :)  of  whom  the  Psalmist  declares :  "  Thou  didst  cleave  the 
fountains  and  the  flood:  thou  diiedst  up  mighty  rivers:" 
(Psalm  Ixxiv.  15 :)  ''  Thou  candest  them  away  as  with  a  flood, 
they  are  as  a  sleep :  in  the  morning  they  are  like  grass  which 
groweth  up  :"  ''  In  his  hand  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth, 
the  strength  of  the  hills  ia  his  also/'  (Psfdm  xc.  5 ;  xcv.  4.) 

The  flood  breaketh  ont  from  the  inhabitant ;  even  the  waters  foigotten 
of  the  foot :  they  are  dried  up,  they  are  gone  away  from  men.-* 
Verse  4. 

The  mighty  flood  which  man  had  dammed  up,  by  joining 
together  mountains  and  hills,  and  thus  forming  an  immense 
basin,  had  broken  down  by  its  weight  the  gigantic  mound; 
had  rolled  ''away  iGrom  men,"  and  gonainto  the  desert  places. 
The  waters  of  the  lake  are  now  '^£Drg6tten  of  the  foot,  they 
are  dried  up;"  for  the  men  whose  feet  walk  there,  think  of 
them  no  more. 

As  for  the  earth,  out  oi  it  cometh  bread  :  and  under  it  is  turned  np  as  it 
were  fire. — ^Verse  5. 

By  the  agency  of  the  water  collected  by  man  in  these  his 
noble  works,  the  earth  gave  its  bread,  and  fdrmshed  also  some 
combustible  matter  for  its  preparation. 

The  stones  of  it  are  the  place  of  sapphires. — ^Verse  6. 

The  stones  which  form  and  bind  together  the  mounds  and 
hills  are  taken  fr-om  the  very  places  where  sapphires  are 
found.  For  Jameson  informs  us,  that  "  the  geognostic 
situation  of  the  sapphire  is  in  alluvial  soil,  in  the  vicinity  of 
rocks,*  belonging  to  the  secondary  floetz  trap  formation,  and 
imbedded  in  gneiss."  In  reference  to  its  geographic  situation 
the  same  writer  says,  it  is  found  particularly  beautiful  in 
Asia,  in  the  Capelan  Mountains,  in  Persia,  and  the  Island  of 

•  Anbia  Petttnu 
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Ceylon.  Dr.  Davy  states,  that  ''  the  sapphire  occurs  in: 
considerable  abundance  in  the  granitic  aUuyion  of  Matur& 
and  Saffiragam  (in  Ceylon) .''  Thus,  the  stones  of  which  the 
monnd  is  formed,  are  the  true  geognostic  situation  where  the 
sapphire  is  found ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work- 
men, in  hewing  and  detaching  the  masses  firom  the  rocks,  and 
in  JQimng  them  to  the  mountains,  did,  by  this  secondary  kind 
of  mining,  often  find  the  precious  sapphire. 

And  it  hath  dust  of  gold — The  same  mineralogist  states, 
(and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,)  '*  that  in  Asia  the  sand  of  many 
rivers  afibrds  gold/'  and  it  is  washed  down  in  great  quan- 
tities from  the  mountains  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
where  it  is  afterwards  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers.* 

There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye 
hath  not  seen :  the  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden  it^  nor  the  fierce 
lion  passed  hy  it. — ^Verses  7,  8. 

What  is  that  path  which  is  unknown  to  the  birds,  and 
which  the  wild  beasts  will  not  enter?  Herodotus  says,  the 
Lake  Moeris  ''communicated  by  a  secret  channel  with  the 
Nile.''  What  is  it  but  the  tunnel  which  forms  a  path  for  the 
rushing  water,  through  the  base  of  the  mound?  Davy 
relates  concerning  one  which  he  saw  in  Ceylon :  "  The  water, 
passing  through  the  embankment,  appears  on  the  other  side, 
gushing  out  into  a  noble  stream,  through  two  apertures  formed 
by  a  transverse  mass  of  rock,  supported  by  three  perpendicular 
masses ;"  and  concerning  another  seen  by  him :  "  The  water 
rushing  out  in  a  considerable  volume,  with  great  force  dashes 
amongst  the  rocks  beneath." 

Bertolaccif  considers  these  openings  foi;  letting  out  the 
waters  to  be  the  same  as  those  in  the  lakes  of  Italy,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  condottori.  He  remarks :  ''  That  which 
led  both  the  Romans  and  Ceylonese  to  use  this  peculiar 
manner  of  giving  an  egress  to  the  waters  of  the  lakes  was, 

•  **  We  found  the  fishennen  on  the  Indus  and  Cabool  river  washing  the  sand 
for  gold.  The  operation  is  performed  with  most  profit  after  the  swell  has  sub- 
sided. The  sand  is  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  the  larger  particles  that  remain 
are  mixed  with  quidcsilver,  to  which  the  metal  adheres.  Some  of  the  minor 
rivers,  such  as  the  Swan  and  Hurroo,  yield  more  gold  than  the  Indus ;  and  as 
their  sources  are  not  remote,  it  would  show  that  the  ores  lie  on  the  southern  side 

of  the  Hymalaya.** Lieutenant  Burnes's  "Travels  in  Bokhara,**  (Vol.  i, 

p.  80.) 

t  See  "History  of  Ceylon." 
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apparently^  the  expediency  of  haying  at  all  times  the.  same 
supply  requisite  for  cultivation;  so  that  this  supply  should 
never  fiedl  to  the  fields^  as  long  as  any  water  remained  in  the 
lakes.  Upon  this  plan  it  can  be  obtained  without  ever  em- 
ploying the  labour  of  man^  even  where^  firom  the  defect  of 
ndns^  or  other  causes^  the  lakes  are  brought^  by  a  constant 
discharge^  under  their  ordinary  level;  for^  being  placed 
horizontally^  so  very  low  as  the  under  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
lake^  the  tunnel  has  the  advantage  of  always  discharging  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  as  long  as  there  is  any  in  the  lake 
itself;  and  the  passage  can  never  be  encumbered  by  leaves  or 
branches  of  trees  floating  on  its  surface,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  were  the  passage  made  in  any  other  manner/' 
This  path,  then,  the  fowl  knoweth  not :  it  is  concealed  firom 
the  keen  ken  of  the  vulture's  eye:  the  lion's  whelps*  have 
not  dared  to  enter  it,  nor  the  fierce  lion,  when  in  pursuit  of  his 
prey,  presumed  to  pass  near  it. 

He  putteth  forth  his  hand  upon  the  rock ;  he  overtiuneth  the 
mountams  hy  the  roots. — ^Verse  9. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  dignified  in  this  language : 
describing  man  as  putting  his  hand  upon  the  rocks  and 
tearing  them  from  their  beds ;  and  again,  as  overturning  the 
mountains  by  the  roots.  He  places  his  hand  upon  the  rocks, 
to  take  away  the  stones  for  his  noble  mound,  some  of  which 
are  several  tons  in  weight.  Nay,  so  large  are  some  of  the 
stones  in  the  Giant's  Tank,  that  no  one  can  ascertain  by  what 
means  they  were  placed  there.  Davy  says  of  some  which  he 
saw,  they  were  "twelve  feet  by  four;"  and  where  the  work 
was  required  to  be  veiy  strong,  "the  stones  were  nicely 
adapted  to  each  other,  or,  to  use  the  technical  phrase, 
'  rabbited  together.' "  Near  the  lake  of  Kandelly,  in  Ceylon, 
''is  an  immense  hollow,  intersected  by  steep  ridges  of  quartz; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  spot  from  whence  the  stones 
of  the  embankment  had  been  taken.  They  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  adjoining  rock.  Hence  even  the  appearance  of 
the  insulated  ridges  of  quartz  rock  may  be  accounted  for,  on 

*  The  Septuagint,  a  Latin  Bible  printed  in  Oeneya,  and  some  of  the  conti- 
jiental  translations,  have  not  lion*t  whelpt,.  but  "  the  boasting  high  sons  of  the 
fierce  animaL'*  The  venerable  Mr.  Benson  and  other  commentators  explain  it 
by  « the  sons  of  the  wild,  or  cruel,  or  arrogant  beast.*' 
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tiie  suppositioh  that  the  more  valuable  gneiss^  only  was 
jpiarried.^' 

How  emphatically^  then^  may  it  be  said  of  man^  (and  that 
without  any  poetic  licence^)  who  detaches^  squares^  and 
remores  such  ponderous  masses^  '^  He  putteth  forth  his  hand 
upon  the  rock '/'  and,  in  joining  together  his  mounds  to  the 
mountains  by  immense  excavations/  ''he  overtumeth  the 
mountains  by  the  roots  ! " 

He  cattoth  out  riven  among  the  rocks ;  and  his  eye  seeth  every 
precious  thing. — ^Verse  10. 

Savary  informs  us,  the  canal  Bahr  Joseph  "  must  have  cost 
immense  sums,  bdng  in  many  parts  cut  through  the  rock  1^' 
Bishop  Heber  also  states,  that  the  lake  of  Ajmeer  is  formed 
''by  damming  up  the  gore  of  an  extensive  valley,  and  convey- 
ing different  small  rills  into  it.'^ 

Thus,  in  making  his  rivers  and  rivulets  through  the  rocks, 
m  order  to  convey  the  water  to  its  destined  place,  he  at  the 
same  time  sees  "every  precious  thing;''  because  his  work 
Ees  in  the  geognostic  situation  of  those  TOluable  gems. 

He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing ;  and  the  thing  that  is  hid 
bringeth  he  forth  to  light. — ^Verse  11. 

The  floods  which  he  has  collected  in  his  stupendous  works, 
which  flow  through  that  path  unknown  to  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  or  the  fearless  beasts  of  the  desert,  he  by  his  majestic 
mounds  "binds **  together,  so  that  they  cannot  overflow  (or 
"weep'')  the  bounds  which  he  has  established.  And  thus, 
again,  the  precious  stones  are  brought  from  the  mountain, 
and  conveyed  through  the  streams,  and  brou|;ht  to  the  Ught 
of  day. 

But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ?  and  where  is  the  place  of 
understanding? — ^Versel2, 

Job  seems  now  to  haye  found  his  resting-place.  He  has 
boldly  glanced  at  the  triumphant  productions  of  the  utmost 
wisdom  and  prowess  of  man ;  but  with  dignity  he  now  asks : 
"  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ?"  Man  has  reared  to  him- 
self the  most  stately  structures;    his  name  floats  in  the 

*  The  geological  place  of  the  sapphire, 
U 
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Uicmoty  rf  ages.  But  it  true  wisdofm  to  be  found  in  ihese^ 
the  trinmphs  of  liis  genhia  and  power?  No;  the  dcadhting 
handof  time  hath  aebed  them  for  her  own;  they 

^Aieenzied  dmniwsid  bj  die  flood, 
Aad  ItHtt  kk  ftDovny  ycm.** 

The  depth  noih.  It  is  not  in  me :  and  the  ses  sstth.  It  is  not  with  me. 

Veneli. 

'^  The  depth,''*  the  abyss,  which  man  has  made  to  receive 
the  rolling  flood,  says,  ''It  is  not  in  me;''  nay,  the  nn&Uiom- 
able  sea  responds,  "  It  is  not  with  me/' 


k  w 


It  csnnoi  be  gotten  for  gold,  ndther  diall  alrer  be  weighed  for  the 
price  thereof  It  cannot  be  Ta!ned  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with 
the  precious  onyx,  or  the  s^^ihiie.  The  gold  and  the  crystal 
cannot  eqnal  it :  and  the  exchange  of  H  diall  not  be  for  jeweLs  of 
fine  gold.  No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of  pearls :  for 
the  price  of  wisdom  b  above  rubies.  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  ahall 
not  equal  it,  neither  shall  it  be  valued  wiUi  pure  gold.— Verses 
15—19. 

Foolish  man  would  estimate  the  worth  of  wisdom  by  gold 
or  the  precious  onyx,t  by  the  sapphire  or  the  ruby,  by  the 
topaz,  or  pearls,  or  coral;  but  ''neither  shall  it  be  valued" 
by  theih. 

Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  ? — ^Verse  20. 
Again  the  fearless  inquirer  brings  us  to  the  tribunal. 
Man  has  made  a  path  which  is  concealed  from  the  fowls  that 
fly,  and  from  the  beasts  that  rove :  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
Lord  "  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living."  Puny  man  has 
the  temerity  to  try  to  find  out  the  wisdom  and  secrets  of  the 
Almighty.  His  daring  mind  would  make  a  bound  into  eter- 
nity :  but  "  hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  fturther." 

Destruction  and  death  say,  We  have  heard  the  fome  thereof  with  oar 
ears. — ^Verse  22. 

Destruction  and  death,  produced  by  the  devastating  flood, 
have  conveyed  the  tidings  of  the  futility  of  the  wisdom  of 
man. 

•  A9v(raot,  Scptuagint. 

f  Tht  onyx  ii  found  in  Arabia !  There  are  peari-banks  on  the  Arabian  side 
of  the  Peraiui  (}ulf.  The  topai  is  found  in  a  small  ishmd  of  the  Red  Sea. 
l*hc  ruby  is  found,  not  only  in  the  sand  of  rivers,  but  also  imbedded  in  gneiss. 
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Ciod  nndeiq^aiideih  the  way  thereof  and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof. 

For  he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole 

heayen,— Verses  23, 24. 
He  knowa  the  path  of  wisdom.    He  is  well  acquainted 
with  ^'  the  place  thereof.^'    He  can  look  into  the  most  secret 
places ;  for  he  ''  seeth  under  the  whole  heaven ! '' 

To  nuAce  the  weight  fi>r  the  wmds ;  and  he  weigheth  the  waten  by 
measnie.  When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the 
li^tning  of  the  thunder.— Verses  26, 26. 

Here  is  majesty  indeed !  Man  has  regulated  his  mounds 
80  as  to  be  a  weight  for  the  winds^  in  order  that  they  may 
not  be  broken  down,  and  he  gives  out  his  water  ''by 
measure !''  But,  what  has  Jehovah  done?  He  has 
balanced  this  ponderous  earth  on  which  we  live,  and  all  the 
glorious  orbs  of  heaven;  he  has  placed  his  mounds  as 
barriers  against  the  mighty  ocean;  and  he  sends  forth  the 
water  of  his  clouds  to  the  whole  earth  ''  by  measure.^'  The 
works  of  man  may  be  destroyed:  but  God  has  ''made  a 
decree  for  the  rain,''  it  cannot  destroy  his  everlasting 
mounds;  and  he  has  made  a  path  for  the  rapid  lightning 
of  his  thunder.  (Verse  26.) 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  account  of  the  Lake  Moeris,  as 
given  by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  M.  Savary, 
and  others;  at  its  vast  extent,  on  account  of  which  it  was 
called  "the  sea  which  man  hath  made ; "  at  its  use  in  ini-i 
gating  the  contiguous  lands;  at  the  "rivulets,''  the 
"  canals,"  the  "rocks,"  and  the  "  mountains,"  that  were  cut 
through  in  its  formation ;  and  at  the  mountains  and  mounds 
by  which  the  waters  were  retained : — ^Viewing  the  astonish- 
ing Lake  or  reservoir  of  Saba;  its  situation  in  Arabia;  its 
breaking  down  the  mounds ;  its  sweeping  away  the  inhabit- 
ants  in  the  night,  as  described  by  Mahomet,  by  Bishop 
Lowth,  Bean  Prideaux,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  the  authors  of 
the  Universal  History: — ^Looking  at  the  mighty  works  of 
the  same  description  in  India  and  Ceylon,  as  noticed  by 
Bishop  Heber,  by  Captain  C.  of  the  engineers,  by  Dr.  Davy, 
by  Bertolacd,  and  many  others: — B;eflecting  also  on  the 
mountains  thus  excavated  and  wondrously  joined  together; 
on  the  rocks  that  were  separated;  and  the  precious  stones 
that  were  found  at  the  aqueducts  and  rivers;  (that  being 
their  true  geognostic  situation ;)  on  the  various  allusions  of 

V  2 
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holy  writ  to  Indi  migbty  achievements: — ^Lookmg  likewise 
ftl  the  restdmoe  of  Job  in  Arabia;  at  Saba,  and  the  Sabeans 
who  IdDed  his  servants ;  at  his  almost-certain  knowledge  of 
the  Lake  Moms  in  Egypt;  at  the  flood  whidi  ^'breaketh 
out  finom  the  inhabitant ; ''  at  the  stones  of  the  monnd  whidi 
constitute  ''the  place  of  sapphires ;''  at  the  ''path  which  no 
find  knoweth,  and  which  the  Tultoie's  ^e  hath  not  seen;'' 
at  man,  who^  to  form  these  gigantic  stnictiires,  puts  "  his  hand 
upon  the  rock,''  who  ^'oyertometh  the  mountains  by  the 
roots/'  and  who  cats  out  his  '^  riyers  among  the  rocks,"  and 
thus  is  enabled  to  see  "every  predons  thing;"  at  his 
skill  in  thus  bmding  the  floods  with  his  mounds  so  that  thej 
cannot  overflow  i-^Bemembering,  at  the  same  time,  the  bold 
interrogation  of  Job,  in  view  of  these  performances,  "Where 
shaU  wisdom  be  found?"  his  reference  to  the  infinitely 
superior  works  of  Jehovah, — His  mounds  for  "  a  weight  for 
the  winds/'  His  giving  forth  the  waters  of  his  clouds  "  by 
measure,"  His  "  decree  {oft  the  rain,"  and  His  "path  for  the 
Mghtning  of  His  thunder:" — Combining  in  one  view  all 
these  remarkable  considerations,  we  obtain  at  once  a  most 
delightful  and  self-evident  illustration  of  this  subUme  chapter 
of  the  holy  Job,  who  is  not  more  od^dbrated  for  his  exemplary 
patience,  than  for  his  fendd  eloquence  and  convincing  powers 
of  argumentation.  With  him  therefore  we  gladly  unite  in 
his  pious  conclusion :  "  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is 
wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding !" 


CHAP.   XXIX. 

As  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  secret  of  €U)d  was  upon  my 
tabernacle.— Verse  4.  •*  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
fear  him."  (Psalm  xxv.  14.)  **  His  secret  is  with  the  righteous." 
(ProT.  ill.  32.) 

Job  here  reverts  to  the  time  of  his  prosperity  with  which 
God  favoured  him,  "  when  His  candle  shined  upon  my  head, 
and  when  by  His  light  I  walked  through  darkness;"  "when 
my  children  were  about  me,  when  I  washed  my  steps  with 
butter,  and  the  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil."  The 
Psalmist  also  is  speaking  Of  the  prosperity  of  those  who  fear 
the  Lord. 

--To  say,  "The  secret  of  the  king  is  widi  such  a  person,"  is 
a  strong  way  of  describing  the  intimacy  which  exists  betwixt 
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tbem*.  "  Take  care  how  you  accuse  him  to  the  great  man^ 
because  his  secret  is  with  him."  *'  Friendly  !  yes,  indeed  ! 
why,  his  secret  is  with  him/'  "  Alas  !  alas  !  his  secret  is  no 
longer  with  me ;  his  lamp  no  longer  shines  in  my  heart/' 

IVhsn  I  washed  my  steps  with  batter. — ^Verse  6.  '*  Thy  paths  drop 
fttneas.  They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness."  (Psahn 
hpr.  11, 12.) 

.  These  are  figuratiye  expressions,  constantly  employed  in 
the  East,  to  denote  great  prosperity.  ''The  man  is  so  rich, 
he  washes  himself  wifli  »€y,''  that  is,  ''  clarified  butter."  "  O 
the  charitable  man!  milk  and  honey  accompany  his  fcQt/' 
*^  So  great  was  the  profusion,  the  honey  caused  the  feet  to 
slip,". (in  the  paths,)  ''the  creepers  danced,  the  trees  nodded 
their  heads,  and  milk,  firom  the  dwellings  of  the  cattle,  flowed 
in  streams  through  the  streets." — Scanda  Purana, 

When  I  went  out  to  the  gate  throagh  the  city,  when  I  prepared  my 
seat  in  the  street. — ^Yerse  7. 

This  intimates  that  Job  was  a  judge  amongst  his  people, 
as  the  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  in  former  times  were 
kept  in  such  situations.  Who  has  not  seen  a  great  man  or  a 
saint  thua  having  his  seat  prepared  in  the  street?  There  he 
goes  towards  a  shady  tree,  under  a  verandah,  or  into  a  rest- 
house,  with  his  servant  following  him,  having  a  mat,  a  tiger's 
skin,  or  that  of  some  other  animal,  under  his  arm.  The  seat 
is  duly  prepared ;  and  the  cross-legged  sage  sits  to  hear  and 
answer  questions. 

The  yonng  men  saw  me  and  hid  themselves :  and  the  aged  arose  and 
stood  up.  The  princes  refrained  talking,  and  laid  tiieir  hand  on 
their  month.— Verses  8,  9. 

What  a  graphic  scene  is  this !  When  a  man  of  rank  passes 
a  crowd,  the  young  people  and  children  conceal  themselves 
behind  their  seniors,  and  the  aged  always  arise  from  their 
seats.  See  the  respectable  man  in  a  court  of  justice,  who  is 
listening  to  the  address  of  the  judge :  his  hand  is  placed  on 
his  mouth.* 

*  To  place  the  hand  cm  the  mouth  also  denotes  astonishment ;  and  Major  Laing 
says,  when  he  was  at  Toma,  in  Africa,  a  woman  was  so  much  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  a  white  man,  that  she  "  did  not  stir  a  muscle  till  the  whole  had  passed, 
when  she  gave  a  loud  halloo  of  astonishment,  and  covered  her  mouth  with  both 
her  hands,** 
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I  was  eyes  to  the  Hind,  and  feet  waa  I  to  the  lame. — Verse  15. 
Tlie  man  who  bestows  great  charities  is  said  to  be  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  and  the  feet  of  the  cripples.  "  Trtie,  my  lord, 
I  am  blind:  but  you  are  my  eyes"  ''Ah  sir  !  shall  I  not 
love  my  eyes?'^  "O  king/'  exclaims  the  lame  man^  "are 
you  not  my  staff?"  "  iVlaa  I  alas  1  our  eyes  have  gone  !'^ 
is  the  lament  of  the  blind  when  their  benefactor  is  dead.  And 
when  a  person  confides  in  the  wisdom  of  another,  he  says, 
"  He  is  my  eyes"    "I  have  two  good  eyes  in  the  temple." 

My  how  was  renewed  in  my  hand*-^Verae  20. 
This  figure  is  much  used  in  their  poetry.     "  The  bow  is 
bent  in  hh  hand."     ''  See  the  strong  bow  I  it  is  bent  to  kill 
thee." 

My  speech  dropped  upon  them. — Verse  22. 
Of  a  man  who  speaks  with  great  euphony,  it  is  said^  "  His 
words  come,  iuU  lull  ydku/'  that  is,  softly^  "  drop  by  drop»" 


CHAF.    XXX. 

"Whereto  might  the  etrcagth  of  their  liaads  profit  me,  in  wliom  old  age 
was  perished  ? — Verse  2. 

The  Tamul  translation  has  this,  '*  as  the  strength  of  the 
hands  being  gone  by  old  age." 

Of  a  man  who  has  become  weak  in  consequence  of  age,  it 
is  said,  "  Ah  !  by  reason  of  old  age^  the  strength  of  his  hands 
has  departed  from  him*"  "  It  is  true  he  is  an  old  man ;  but 
the  strength  of  his  hand  has  not  perished."  But  tliis  mode  of 
expression  also  refers  to  a  man's  circumstances.  Thus  when 
a  person  lias  lost  hia  property,  the  common  remark  is :  "  The 
strength  of  his  liaiids  has  gone,"  **  Poor  man  !  he  has  not 
any  strength  in  hia  hands." 

For  want  and  famine  tliey  were  solitary  ;  fleeing  into  the  wUdemeH^ 
who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper-roota  for  their 
meat. — Versea  3,  4* 

This  describes  the  ignoble  state  of  the  parents  of  those 
children  by  whom  Job  was  now  licld  in  derision. 

In  the  book  called  Slni/ta-Mumn,  there  is  an  account  of 
some  princesses^  who  once  had  their  rice,  like  jiismiue  flowers^ 
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given  them  on  golden  plates :  but  now  they  had  to  go  with 
potsherds^  to  beg  for  the  leaves  from  the  hec^es  as  their  daljr 
food. 

Andi  man  brought  to  poverty  sometimes  asks,  ''What 
care  I?  Can  I  not  go  into  the  desert,  and  live  on 
roots  and  leaves?^'  It  is  a  fact,  that  numbers  do  thus  live, 
espedalfy  the  Yedahs,  and  those  who  have  retired  from  human 
society. 

The  days  of  affliction  have  taken  hold  upon  me.— Verse  16. 

*^  Why  are  you  so  dejected,  my  friend  ?  *'  "  Because  ketta* 
kdlam/'  that  is,  "^  the  ruinous  time,'  has  caught  me.'' 

I  stand  up,  and  thou  regardest  me  not^-^^Verse  20, 
It  is  extremely  mortifying,  when  a  man  stands  up,  not  to 
be  noticed.  A  native  gentleman  had  a  case  which  he  wished 
to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  king  of  Tanjore,  and  asked 
my  advice  how  to  act.  I  recommended  him  to  go  to  the 
capital,  and  wait  upon  his  majesty.  On  his  return,  he 
informed  me  he  had  not  stated  his- case  to  the  king;  and, 
upon  my  blaming  him,  he  asked  "  What  could  I  do?  I  went 
to  a  place  where  I  knew  he  woidd  have  to  pass ;  and  when  he 
came  near,  I  stood  up ;  but  he  regarded  me  not." 

Thou  liftest  me  up  to  the  wind.— Verse  22. 
This  figure  is  probably  taken  from  the  custom  of  an  angry 
man,  who  takes  any  light  substance  and  throws  it  into  the 
wind^  exclaiming  to  his  antagonist^  ''Thus  shall  it  be  with 
thee  I" 

My  bowels  boiled,  and  rested  not* — ^Verse  27.     **  My  heart  b  like  wax : 
it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels."  (Psidm  xxii.  14.) 

People  in  gi*eat  distress  often  declare,  "  My  belly,  my  belly 
is  on  fire  !'*  "  Who  will  take  away  this  fire ?  "  In  cursing 
each  other,  they  cry :  "  Wretch !  thou  shalt  soon  have  a  firo 
in  thy  belly."  '^Now  they  are  beginning  to  errikoth''  that 
is, ''  to  bum."     "Ashes  !  ashes !  thou  art  all  ashes !' 


?w 


I  am  a  brother  to  dragons.— Verse  29. 
Dr.  Boothroyd  prefers  this  rendering :  "  A  brother  am  I  to 
sea-monsters,"     Dr.  Harris  says,   the  original  is  variously 
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rendered:  '^ Dragons,  serpents,  sea  monsters,  and  whales/' 
Ae  Tamnl  translation  has  it :  ''I  am  a  brother  to  the  nuUU^ 
pambUy"  that  is,  ''the  rock-snake,  or  boa  constrictor  ;"*  and 
wherever  the  term  dragon  occurs  in  that  translation,  it  is  ren- 
dered in  the  same  way.  Some  of  these  serpents  are  of 
immense  size,  and  possess  great  muscular  power.  If  thejr 
once  become  folded  round  the  body  of  an  animal,  it  is  im- 
possible for  it  to  escape.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance^ 
when  on  a  shooting  excursion,  heard  a  sudden  scream ;  he 
ran  to  the  spot^  and  saw  a  beautiful  deer  in  the  embrace  of 
one  of  these  serpents.  He  took  his  rifle,  and  put  a  ball 
through  its  head ;  its  folds  instantly  became^  loose,  Imd  the 
deer  was  set  at  Uberty,  but  died  soon  after.  He  brought  the 
reptile  home,  and  it  measured  eighteen  feet.  I  know  not 
what  induced  the  translators  thus  to  render  it  by  the  name  of 
that  monster,  except  they  have  taken  the  idea  from  the  pro- 
phets Micah  and  Jeremiah :  "  I  will  make  a  wailing  like  the 
dragons,^'  (Micah  i.  8,)  and,  "They  snuffed  up  wind  like 
dragons ;  '^  ( Jer.  xiv.  6 ;)  as  the  nuMi-pambu  is  said  to  make 
a  dreadful  wailing  in  the  night,  and,  when  in  want  of  prey,  to 
inhale  the  wind  for  food.  The  sacred  writers  also  describe 
the. dragon  as  loving  to  dwell  in  desert  places;  which  is  ano- 
ther feature  in  the  character  of  the  rock-snake«. 

My  haip  also  is  tamed  to  moaming. — ^Verse  31* 

The  people  are  very  fond  of  the  yal  or  ''guitar,'^  also  of  the 
kinaru  or  "harp/'  When  a  person  is  in  trouble,  his  instru- 
ment is  also  considered  to  be  in  sorrow.  Many  stories  are 
told  of  the  fascinating  powers  of  the  ancient  musicians. 
"  There  was  once  a  man  who  neglected  all  his  affairs  for  the 
sake  of  his  instrument :  at  which  his  wife  became  much  dis- 
satisfied, and  asked  him,  in  a  taunting  way, '  Will  you  ever 
gain  a  tusked  elephant  and  a  kingdom  by  your  harp  ?'  He 
was  displeased  with  her,  and  said, '  I  will.'  He  then  went  to 
the  king  of  Kandy,  and  on  his  harp  asked  his  majesty  for  a 
tusked  elephant  and  a  kingdom.  The  king  was  so  deUghtedi 
that  he  gave  him  the  elephant  and  the  province  of  Jaffna. 
The  musician  then  returned,  and  founded  the  town  of  Ydl- 

*  I  have  some  doubts  about  the  proptiety  of  this  name,  as  I  think  its  proper 
designation  is  boa-faseiaku 
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PSnam/'  that  is^  ^'  the  Harp  and  the  Songster ; "  or,  as  some 
irender  it,  "  the  Harp-Town/'  which  we  call  JaSna.  ' 


CHAP.   XXXI. 

I  made  a  coyenant  with  mine  eyes.— Yerae  1. 
Has  a  man  a  strong  desire  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  dis- 
tant temple?  should  his  firiends  remonstrate  with  him,  he 
will  rqply:  "I  have  made  an  udam-puddiki ; "  that  is,  ''a 
covenant  with  my  eyes ; ^'  ''I  must  go.''  Does  a  &tiicr 
i«pro?e  his  son  for  improper  conduct  ?  his  answer  is :  ^' What 
can  I  do?  she  has  made  a  covenant  with  my  eyes.^^ — ''My 
fiiend,  let  ns  have  your  opinion  on  this  subject.^'  "  I  will 
not"  ''Why?''  "Because  I  have  made  a  covenant  with 
my  mouth.'' 

'  Then  let  mine  arm  M  fiom  my  dicmlder  Uade^  and  mine  ann  he 
brokeQ  from  the  bone.— Yerse  22* 

These  are  fSEuniKar  phrases:  "If  I  have  done  as  you  say, 
may  these  legs  be  broken !  "  "Yes,  let  these  eyes  be  blind, 
if  I  have  seen  the  thing  you  mention ! "  "  May  this  body 
wither  and  faint,  if  I  am  guilty  of  that  crime ! "  "If  I 
uttdred  that  expression,  then  let  the  worms  eat  out  this 
tongue ! " 

The  Bbranger  did  not  lodge  in  the  street :  but  I  opened  my  doons  to  the 
traveller. — ^Yerse  32. 

No  people  can  be  more  kind  and  hospitable  to  travellers  of 
their  own  caste,  than  those  of  the  East;  and  even  men  of  the 
lower  grades  have  always  places  in  which  they  obtain  shelter 
and  the  rites  of  hospitality.  See  the  stranger  enter  the  pre- 
mises :  he  looks  at  the  master  and  says,  Parathease,  that  is, 
"A  pilgrim,"  and  he  is  allowed  to  take  up  his  abode  for  the 
night.  For  Ins  entertainment,  he  is  expected  to  repeat  the 
puthenam,  "  news  "  of  his  country  and  journey,  or  any  l^end 
of  olden  time. 

Surely  I  would  take  it  upon  my  shoulder,  and  bind  it  as  a  crown  to  me, 

—Verse  36. 

This  refers  to  the  accusations  against  the  innocent  Job.  A 
man  charged  with  a  crime  which  he  Jhas  not  committed 
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dedarei:  '*If  I  am  guilty,  I  will  carry  it  on  my  head." — ^'^I 
am  sure  you  have  done  this  deed."  ''/?"  ''Yes,  you  I" 
"  Then  will  I  wear  it  on  my  head."  "  That  fellow  wears  his 
crimes  on  his  head ; "  that  is,  "  He  is  not  ashamed  of  them.'' 
The  head  is  reckoned  superior  to  all  other  parts  of  the  body."^ 

If  my  land  ciy  agjaiiwi  me^  or  that  the  furrows  likewise  thereof  com- 
plttiL— Yene  38.    The  Hebrew  haa,  instead  of  c(mplam,  *^  weep.** 

Does  a  man,  through  idleness  or  meanness,  neglect  to  cul- 
tivate, or  water,  or  manure  his  fields  and  gardens?  the 
remarks  of  those  who  pass  that  way  are :  ''  Ah  !  these  fields 
have  good  reason  to  complain  against  the  owner."  ''  Sir,  if 
you  defiraud  these  fields,  will  they  not  defraud  you  ?  "  "  The 
fellow  who  robs  his  own  lands,  will  he  not  rob  you?" 
''These  fields  are  in  great  sorrow,  through  the  neglect  of 
their  owner." 

If  I  lunre  eieiten  the  froits  thereof  without  money,  or  have  caused  the 
owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life. — ^Verse  39. 

Was  liot  Job  the  owner  of  the  land  ?  Does  he  not  say  in 
the  preceding  verse,  "  my  land  ?  "  How  then  could  he  have 
caused  the  owners  to  lose  their  life  ?  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  it : 
''  Or  have  grieved  the  soul  of  its  managers."  Coverdale  has 
it:  "Grieved  any  of  the  ploughmen."  The  Tamul  has  the 
same  idea :  "  If  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without  pay- 
ing for  the  labour,  or  have  afflicted  the  soul  of  the  culiu 
valors,'* 

Great  land-owners  in  the  East  do  not  generally  cultivate 
their  own  fields :  they  employ  men,  who  find  all  the  labour, 
and  have  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  for  their  remuneration. 
If  the  cultivator  be  defrauded,  he  will  say,  "The  furrows 
which  I  have  made  bear  witness  against  him:  they  com- 
plain." Job  therefore  means,  if  the  fields  could  complain 
for  want  of  having  proper  culture,  or  if  he  had  afflicted  the 
tiller  of  his  land,  or  eaten  the  produce  without  rewarding  him 
for  his  toils,  then  "  let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and 
cockle  instead  of  barley." 

'•  •  "  Wheneyer  Terregannocick  received  a  present,  he  placed  each  article  first 

\        on  his  right  shoulder,  then  on  his  left :  and  when  he  wished  to  express  still 

higher  satisfaction,  he  ruhbed  it  over  his  head."— J'fiAMKLiN's  "Journey  to 

the  PoUr  Sc*,"  (Vol  m.  p.  I73.) 
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CHAP.  XXXU. 

'^KTlMiiElilin  fliwlhttt  liiere  was  no  answer  in  the  mouth  of  these  thiee 

men**-* V eise  5* 

"When  men  are  completelj  confoimded,  when  they  hare  not 
a  word  to  ntter  in  reply,  it  is  observed :  ^  In  their  vayUa/' 
that  is^  ''their  mouth/'  "  there  is  no  answer/' 


CHAP.   XXXIII, 

I  fldso  am  formed  out  of  the  day.— Verse  6. 

"  The  body  and  the  herb,  which  come  from  the  day,  will 
also  return  to  if  "  The  body  must  return  to  the  dust:  why 
then  trouble  yourself?  Will  it  exist  for  an  immeasurable 
period?" 

Then  he  openeth  the  ears  of  men.— Vene  ICL 

It  18  here  a  common  saying:  "I  will  open  that  fellow's 
ears.  I  will  take  away  the  ooyering."  "  Ah !  will  you  not 
open  your  ears  ?  " 

CHAP.   XXXIV. 

What  man  is  Bke  Job,  who  drinketh  up  scormng  like  water  t— Terse  7m 

Concerning  a  man  who  does  not  care  for  contempt  or 
hatred,  it  is  remarked:  ''He  drinks  up  their  hatred  like 
water.'*  When  a  man  is  in  every  way  superior  to  his 
enemies,  it  is  asserted :  "Ah !  he  drinks  them  up  lik^  water." 
"  He  is  a  man  of  wonderful  talents,  for  he  drinks  up  science 
as  water."  In  this  maimer  Elihu  wished  to  show,  that  Job 
had  hardened  himself,  and  was  iiisensible  to  scorn,  for  he  had 
swallowed  it  as  water. 


CHAP.    XXXVI. 

I  will  fetch  my  knowledge  from  afer.— Verse  3. 

There  is  something  in  our  nature  which  places  superior  im- 
portance on  any  thing  which  comes  from  afar.    When  a  man 
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has  to  contend  with  a  person  who  is  very  learned,  shonld  a 
Mend  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  result,  or  advise  him  to  take 
great  care,  he  will  answer:  '^Fear  not,  peggutooraiila/' 
''finom  very  fiar  I  will  fetch  my  arguments."  "The  argu- 
ments which  are  a&r  off  shall  now  be  brought  near.''  "  Well, 
sir,  since  you  press  me,  I  will  fetch  my  knowledge  from  b&i" 


CHAP,  xxxvii. 

He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man.-* Verse  7.    See  John  vi.  27 ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  £ph«  L  13 ;  Rev.  zz.  9. 

Has  a  man  something  in  his  hand  which  he  does  not 
wish  to  show  to  another?  he  declares :  ^'My  hand  is  sealed." 
Of  a  gentleman  who  is  very  benevolent,  it  is  said,  '^His 
hand  is  sealed  for  charity  only.'' — ^^  Please,  sir,  give  me  this." 
''What !  is  my  hand  sealed  to  give  to  aU?  "—"What  secret 
was  that  wUch  Tamban  told  you  last  evening?  "  "  I  cannot 
answer;  my  mouth  is  sealed."— ''That  man  never  forgets  an 
injury."  "No,  no!  he  seals  it  in  his  mind."  A  husband 
who  has  full  confidence  in  his  wife,  asserts  ?  "  I  have  sealed 
her."  (Cant.  iv.  12.)  To  seal  a  person,  therefore,  is  to  secure 
him,  and  to  prevent  others  firom  injuring  him* 

Fail  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north.— Vene  22.    The  Hebrew  ba^ 
for/oir  weather,  «  gdcL" 

The  Tamul  translation  may  be  paraphrased  thus :  "  Equal 
to  the  brightness  of  gold ;"  that  is,  as  the  sky  appears  in  £Eiir 
,ireather. 


CHAP,  xxzviii. 

Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man.-— Veise  d. 

"Well,  Tamby,  you  have  a  difficult  task  before  you;  gird 
up  your  loins."  "  Come,  help  me  to  gird  this  *afi,"  that  is, 
"mantle  or  shawl,"  "round  my  loins;  I  have  a  long  way  to 
run."  "  Poor  fellow !  he  soon  gave  it  up ;  his  loins  were  not 
wdl  girded." 
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Hasi  ilum  entered  into  the  springs  of  the  sea?— Verse  16.  • 
To  a  Tain^  boasting  fellow  it  is  often  said,  ''Yes,  yes !  the 
aea  is  only  knee-deep  to  thee/'    ''  It  is  all  true !  thou  hast 
measued  the  sea/' 

Canst  tlum  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  cIoiid%  that  abnndance  of  waters 
may  cover  thee  1    Canst  thou  send  lightnings  ?— Verses  34^  35. 

This  probably  refers  to  thnnder,  and  its  effects  in  producing 
rain.  It  is  said,  ''Fellow,  why  are  you  making  such  a  noise? 
Are  yon  desirous  of  shaking  tiie  douds?  Is  it  rain  thait  you 
are  about  to  produce?''  "What  is  all  this  noise  about?  Is  it 
rain  that  you  want?"  "Cease,  cease  your  roaring;  the  rain 
^wiU  not  come."    "  Listen  to  that  elephant  I  rain  is  coming." 

Wilt  thon  hunt  the  prey  for  the  lion  ?— Verse  39. 
A  man  who  is  boasting  of  the  speed  of  his  foot,  or  his 
prowess,  is  told :  "Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  thou  wilt  hunt  the 
prey  for  the  tiger."  When  a  person  does  a  favour  for  a  cruel 
man,  it. is  asked:  "What!  giye  food  to  the  tiger?"  "O, 
yes  I  give  nulk  to'  the  serpent."  "  Here  comes  the  sports-* 
man;  he  has  been  hunting  prey  for  the  tiger." 


CHAP.   XXXIX. 

Gavest  thon  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacocks  T-— Verse  13. 

These  birds  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  East;  and  it 
gives  a  kind  of  enchantment  to  a  morning  scene,  to  see  flocks 
of  them  tc^ther,  spreading  their  beautiful  plumage  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  They  proudly  stalk  along,  and  occasionally 
run  with  great  speed,  particularly  if  they  obtain  sight  of  a 
serpent;  and  the  reptile  must  wind  along  in  his  quickest 
style,  or  he  wilt  soon  become  the  prey  of  the  lordly  bird. 

A  husband  sometimes  accosts  his  wife  in  these  words: 
"Come  hither,  my  beautiful  peacock!  Had  they  not  their 
beauty  from  you?  "    This  bird  is  sacred  to  Scandan. 

Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings  toward 
the  south  ?— Verse  26. 

It  is  considered  an  exceedingly  fortunate  thing  to  see  a 
hawk  or  a  kite  flying  in  circles  from  left  to  right^  towards  the 
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floaih.  Wlien  the  soutti  wind  blowB^  those  birds  may  be  seen^ 
Tnitlr^Tig  their  way  in  circles  towards  that  quarter;  but  when 
they  retamj  they  fly  in  a  direct  line. 


CHAP.   XLI. 

Out  of  his  month  go  buning  lampe^  and  apaiks  of  fire  leap  oxAr^ 
Yenel9. 

It  is  a  common  saying:  **  See  that  angiy  fellow  I  the  fire  is 
flying  out  ci  his  month/' 

Out  of  his  noairils  goeth  8moke.*-Y6ne  20, 
''Look  at  the  ferocious  brute :  from  his  nose^  pugipurakM- 
ihu/* ''  the  smoke  flies.''    To  distend  the  nostrils  is  a  sign  of 
anger« 

He  esteemeth  iron  as  stnw.-^Verse  27. 
A  man  seeing  a  powerful  elephant  secrete  himself,  exclaims 
to  him:    '' Irrumbu^vikal-than/'  ''Iron  is  straw."    "Why! 
brass  to  that  man  is  as  a  decayed  stick." 


CHAP.   XLII. 

The  Lprd  tamed  the  captivity  of  Job,  when  he  prayed  for  his  Mends.^ 

Verse  10. 

Our  idea  of  captivity  seems  to  be  principal]b)r  ccmfined  to 
prisoners  of  war;  but,  in  the  East,  adversity,  great  peraonsl 
eakunities,  and  many  other  troubles,  are  spoken  of  in  the  same 
way.  Thus,  a  man  formerly  in  great  prosperity,  qpeaks  of 
Ms  present  state  as  if  he  were  in  prison:  "I  am  now  a 
captive."  "  Yes,  I  am  a  slave."  If  he  be  again  providen- 
tially elevated,  it  is  observed :  "  His  captivity  lis  dianged." 

Then  oame  there  nnto  him  all  his  brethren,  and  all  his  dsters^  and  all 
they  that  had  been  of  his  acquaintance  before,  and  did  eat  bread  with 
him  in  his  house  :  and  thej  bemoaned  him,  and  comforted  him  over 
all  the  evil  that  the  Lord  had  brought  upon  him :  every  man  also 
gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  every  one  an  ear-ring  of  gold^^-Verse  11. 

The  custom  to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  of  relatioais  and 
friends  giving  relief  to  a  person  in  distress,  is  practiKd  in  the 
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East  at  tliis  day.  When  a  man  has  suffered  a  great  loss  by  an 
accident,  by  want  of  skill,  or  by  the  roguery  of  anoth^,  he 
goes  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  his  acquaintances,  and 
describes  his  misfortunes.  He  then  mentions  a  day  when  he 
will  give  a  feast,  and  invites  them  all  to  partake  of  it.  At  the 
time  appointed  they  come,  arrayed  in  their  best  robes,  each 
having  money,  ear-rings,  finger-rings,  or  other  gifts  suited  to 
the  condition  of  the  person  in  distress.  The  individual  him* 
self  meets  them  at  the  gate,  gives  them  a  hearty  welcome,  the 
music  strikes  up,  and  the  guests  are  ushered  into  the  apart- 
ments prepared  for  the  feast.  When  they  have  finished  their 
repast  and  are  about  to  retire,  each  of  them  approaches  the 
object  of  his  commiseration,  and  presents  his  donations^  and 
bjsst  wishes  for  future  prosperity. 

A  rich  merchant  in  North  Ceylon,  named  Siva  Sangu 
Chetty,  was  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty;  but  by  this  plan 
he  was  restored  to  his  former  prosperity.  Two  money- 
brokers,  also,  who  were  sent  to  these  parts  by  their  employer, 
who  lived  on  the  opposite  continent,  lost  one  thousand  rix^ 
dollars,  belonging  to  their  master.  They  therefore  called 
those  of  their  caste,  profession,  and  coimtiT',  to  partake  of  a 
feast,  at  which  repast  the  whole  of  their  loss  was  made  up. 
When  a  young  man  puts  on  the  ear-rings  or  turban  for  the 
first  time,  ti  feast  of  the  same  description,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  is  given,  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
rings,  and  to  assist  him  in  the  future  pursuits  of  life.  When 
a  young  woman  also  becomes  marriageable,  the  female  rela« 
tions  and  acquaintances  are  called  to  perform  a  similar  service, 
in  order  to  enable  her  to  purchase  jewels,  or  to  famish  a 
marriage-portion.  I9  having  recourse  to  this  custom,  there 
is  nothing  that  is  considered  mean;  for  parents  who  are 
respectable  and  wealthy  often  act  in  a  similar  manner. 
Here,  then,  we  have  another  simple  and  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  a  most  praiseworthy  usage  of  ancient  days. 

And  in  all  the  land  were  no  women  found  so  fair  as  the  daughters  of  Job. 

— ^Verse  16. 

In  the  scriptures  the  word  "&it"  may  sometimes  refer  to 

the  form  of  the  features,  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  skin :  but 

great  value  is  attached  to  a  woman  of  a  light  complexion. 

Henoe  our  English  females  are  greatly  admired  in  the  East; 
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and  mstaBces  have  occurred  where  great  exertiotis  have  been 
made  to  gain  the  hand  of  a  fair  daughter  of  Britain,* 

The  acme  of  perfection  in  a  Hindoo  lady  is  to  be  of  the  ^ 
colour  of  gold 


PSALMS. 


FSALM 


He  filial  be  like  a  Uee  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water^  tliat  bringeth 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season ;  hia  leaf  also  shall  not  wither* — Verse  3* 


has  it :  "  Like  a  tree  planted  by  water- 
A*  Clarke  tranalatcs  it :  "  The  streams  or 


Dr.  Booth royd 
streams ; "  and  Dr, 
divisioBB  of  waters." 

This  probably  alludes  to  the  artificial  streams  which  rua 
from  the  lakes  or  wells.  By  the  aide  of  these  may  be  seen 
trees,  at  all  seasons  covered  with  luxuriant  verdure,  blossoms, 
or  fruit,  because  the  root  is  deriving  continual  nourishment 
from  the  stream ;  whilst  at  a  distance,  where  no  water  is,  may 
be  seen  dwarfish  and  unhealthy  trees,  with  scarcely  a  leaf  ta 
shake  in  the  winds  of  heaven. 


PSALM  II. 

Thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel* — Verm  0, 

"  Begone  \  wretch,^^  exclaims  the  infuriated  man,  "  or  I  will 
dash  thee  to  pieces  as  a  kuddam!^'  that  is, 
vessel/' 


'an  earthen 


•  A  natlTc  K>veT«ign  once  became  deepljr  eotmcMirwJ  with  one  of  our  Mr 
eoimtrjwcmimj  and  tent  her  nuxnerotu  presenU  of  costlj  jcwcla.  In  due  time  hii 
mftjetty  declared  himself  irith  nXl  the  ardour  of  an  Oriental  lover ;  but  as  tibe  had 
the  temeritj  to  give  hliu  a  mid  reception^  he  Indignantly  retired,  leaving  bet  la 
the  poBBesaion  of  hia  genu  as  lokcns  of  he;  victory  and  hia  raiutj* 
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PSALM   VI. 

O  Lordyheal  me ;  for  my  bones  are  vexed. — ^Verse  2. 
Dr.Boothroyd's  translation  is^  ''for  my  bones  are  troubled.^' 
The  object  of  the  expression  appears  to  be,  to  show  that 
trouble  has  taken  fast  hold,  it  is  deeply  seated,  my  bones  are 
its  resting-place.  The  Hindoos,  in  extreme  grief  or  joy, 
declare :  "  Our  bones  are  melted ; "  that  is,  "  like  boiling  lead, 
they  are  completely  dissolved.^' 

The  Lord  hath  heard  the  voice  of  my  weeping.—Verse  8. 

Silent  grief  is  not  much  known  in  the  East :  therefore,  when 
the  people  speak  of  sorrow,  they  say  Us  voice :  ''  Have  I  not 
heard  the  voice  of  his  lamentation  ?'' 


PSALM   VII. 

JBdiold,  he  travaileth  with  iniqtiity,  and  hath  conceived  mischief,  and 
brought  forth  falsehood.— Verse  14.  See  also  Job  xv.  35 ;  Isai. 
xxxiii.  11 ;  lis.  4  ;  James  i.  15. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  translates  this :  '^  Lo,  the  wicked  hath  con- 
ceived iniquity,  and  is  big  with  mischief;  but  an  abortion 
shall  he  bring  forth :"  which  certainly  corresponds  better  with 
the  order  of  the  figure  of  the  text. 

''What  induces  that  man  to  come  so  much  to  this  place? 
Depend  upon  it,  he  is  preparing  some  plans/'  "  Yes,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  his  womb  has  conceived  something.^'  Does  the 
person  begin  to  disclose  his  purposes  ?  it  is  instantly  replied 
to  him :  ''Ah !  it  is  this  which  you  have  been  conceiving  the 
last  few  days.*'  But  when  he  puts  his  plans  into  execution, 
it  is  asserted :  "  Yes,  he  is  now  in  parturition."  "  Well !  how 
has  the  matter  ended?*'  "Ended!  he  has  brought  forth 
/wy*ii/,'' that  is,  "lies.'' 


PSALM    VIII. 

Thou  hast  pnt  all  things  under  his  feet. — ^Verse  6. 

This  is  a  common  figure  of  speech  to  denote  the  superiority 
of  one  man  over  another;  the  worshippers  of  the  gods,  there- 

X 
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fm,  often  otter  in  dieir  derotioiis :  ''We  put  your  feet  tipon 
oar  heads."  ''Tmlr,  the  feet  of  Sira  are  upon  my  head/' 
''Mr  Goofoo,  my  Gooroq,  hs?e  I  not  pnt  your  feet  npon  my 
head?"  "My  lord,  betiere  not  that  man;  yonr  feet  have 
always  been  npon  my  head."  ''Ah !  a  mighty  king  was  he; 
aD  thfaigs  were  under  his  feet." 


rsAUf  X. 

As  fiyr  an  his  enemiefl^  he  poflfeUi  at  them. — ^Yeree  &. 

Of  a  proud  and  powerful  man,  it  is  frequently  afiSrmed: 
"He  puflh  away  his  foes;"  that  is,  they  are  so  contemptible, 
so  light,  that  like  a  flake  ct  cotton  he  puffs  them  from  his 
presence.  Great  is  the  contempt  which  is  shown  by  puffing 
through  the  mouth  and  blowing  through  the  nostrils. 

Break  thon  the  arm  of  the  wicked  and  the  eTil  man.— Yeise  15. 

This  member  is  often  selected  as  an  object  for  imprecations. 
"Ah  the  ita//im/"  "the  thief!"  "his  hand  shall  be  torn  off 
for  that."  "Evil  one!  thou  wilt  lose  thy  hand  for  this 
yiolence."  But  the  hand  or  arm  is  also  selected  as  an  object 
for  blessings :  " My  son,"  says  a  fether,  "may  the  gods  keep 
thy  hands  and  thy  feet !" 


PSALM   XI. 

Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire  and  brimsicme. — Verse  6. 

The  gods  are  described  as  raining,  fire  upon  their  enemies; 
and  magicians,  in  cursing  each  other,  or  those  who  are  the 
objects  of  their  ire,  foretell,  that  the  fiery  rain  shall  descend 
upon  them. 


PSALM   XII. 

The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pore  words,  as  silyer. — ^Verse  6. 


«r 


^Truly,  he  is  a  just  judge;  his  words  are  like  letters  of 
gold."    "  Yes,  his  mouth  pours  out  gold." 
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PSALM   XIV. 


Who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread. — Terse  4. 

**  Wicked  one !  the  fiends  shall  eat  thee/'  '^  That  vile  king 
eats  the  people,  as  he  does  his  rice/'  '^  Go  not  near  that 
fellow,  he  will  eat  thee/'  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
relations  declare  concerning  those  of  their  firiends  who  are 
dead,  that  they  have  themselves  eaten  them. 

Thus,  a  son,  in  speaking  of  his  deceased  parent,  asserts : 
''Alas!  alas!  I  have  eaten  my  father."  ''My  child,  my 
child!"  says  the  bereaved  mother,  "have  I  eaten  you?" 
The  figure  conveys  extreme  grief,  and  an  intimation  that  the 
melancholy  event  has  been  occasioned  by  the  sins  or  faults  of 
the  survivors.  In  cursing  a  married  man,  it  is  common  to 
say,  ''Yes,  thou  wilt  soon  have  to  eat  thy  good  wife;"  and 
to  a  poor  widow,  "Wretch!  hast  thou  not  eaten  thy 
husband?" 


PSALM  XVI. 

My  reins  also  instruct  me  in  the  night  seasons. — ^Verse  7. 

Night  is  the  time  for  the  chief  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
Hindoos;  and  then  they  are  principally  engaged  in  the 
worship  of  their  gods;  because  they  believe  praise  is  more 
acceptable  to  them  then  than  at  any  other  period.  It  is  be- 
lieved, also,  that  the  senses  have  more  power  in  the  night,  and 
that  that  is  the  most  proper  time  for  thought  and  instruction : 
they  profess,  therefore,  to  derive  much  of  their  wisdom  at 
that  season.  The  Psalmist  thus  appeals  to  the  Lord :  "  Thou 
hast  visited  me  in  the  night;"  (Psalm  xvii.  3;)  and  the 
heathen  priests  always  pretend  to  have  their  communications 
with  the  gods  "when  deep  sleep  fedleth  on  man."  See 
them  at  their  bloody  sacrifices,  which  are  usually  held  near 
the  midnight-hour :  and,  what  with  the  sickly  glare  of  lamps, 
the  din  of  drums,  the  shrill  sound  of  trumpets,  the  anxious 
features  of  the  votaries,  the  ferocious  scowl  of  the  sacrificer, 
the  bloody  knife,  and  the  bleeding  victim,  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  beholder  is  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  horror; 
and  his  contempt  for  the  deities  and  demons,  to  whom  night 

X  2 
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18  the  time  of  offering  and  praise^  is  excited  ;  while  his  deter- 
mination is  that  adopted  by  David  ;  "  Their  drink-offerings  of 
blood  will  I  not  offer,  nor  take  up  their  names  into  my  lips. 
The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  nunc  inheritance  and  of  my  cup/' 


PSALM  XVII, 


d 


Let  my  sentence  come  forth  from  thy  presence ;  let  thine  eyes  bebaki 
the  tliifi^  thiit  art*  eqimL— Verse  2, 

David  in  his  integrity  thus  cried  to  the  Almighty ;  and,  in 
this  conntry,  people  who  are  innoeent,  when  pleading  in 
court,  often  exclaim:  **  Let  us  have  your  sentence;'^  that  is, 
in  contradiction  of  the  testimony  of  their  enemies.  "  SeCj 
my  lord^  the  things  that  are  right."     "  Justice  1  justice !" 

They  are  inclosed  in  their  own  fat. — ^Verse  10. 

To  say  a  man  is  fat,  often  means  he  is  very  proud.  Of  one 
who  speaks  pompously,  it  is  said,  "What  can  we  do?  tassi- 
kulhip'iftdi/'  ttiat  is,  **  from  the  fat  of  his  flesh  he  declares 
himself."  ^'  O  the  fat  of  his  mouth  !  how  largely  he  talks  !*" 
"  Take  care,  fellow  1  or  I  will  restrain  the  fat  of  thy  mouth," 
"  From  the  intoxication  of  his  blood  he  thus  talks  to  you.*^ 

They  have  now  compassed  us  in  our  steps ;  they  hare  set  their  ©yea 
ho  wing  down  to  the  earth  .^- Verse  1 1 . 

A  man  who  has  people  watching  him,  to  find  out  a  cause 
for  accusation  against  him  to  tlie  king,  or  to  great  men,  says 
'*  Yes,  they  are  around  my  legs  and  my  feet ;  their  eyes  are 
always  open;  they  are  ever  watching  my  suvadu/'  "steps;'* 
that  is,  they  arc  looking  for  the  impress,  or  footsteps,  in  the 
earth.  For  this  purpose,  the  eyes  of  the  euemiea  of  David 
were  *^ bowing  down  to  the  earth," 


FSALM    XYIII. 

The  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about ;  the  snares  of  death  prevein 
tne, — Verse  5,     The  margin  haa,  for  sorrow^^  "cords."     See  2  Sam. 
xxii,  6  ;    Ppov.  xiii,  14  \  xiv.  27. 

This  is  Dr.  Boothroyd's  translation ;    "  The  cords  of  hades 
enclosed  me ;   the  suai-es  of  death  were  laid  for  me/'     The 


I 


i 
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Psalmist  says  in  another  place^  ^'  He  shall  rain  snares  upon 
the  wicked/'  Prom  the  parallel  texts  in  Samuel  and  Proverbs, 
it  is  evident  that  death,  by  the  ancients,  in  figure  at  leasts 
was  personified,  and  described  as  having  snares,  with  which 
to  catch  the  bodies  of  men. 

The  Hindoo  Yama,  "the  catcher  of  the  souls  of  men/' 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Pluto  and  Minos  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Grecians.  Yama  rides  on  a  bufialo,  has  a 
large  snare  in  his  hand,  and  is  every  way  a  most  hideous- 
looking  monster.  In  his  anxiety  to  fill  his  caves  with  mor- 
tals, he  was  often  involved  in  great  disputes  with  the  gods  and 
others;  as  in  the  case  of  Marcander,  who  was  a  favourite  of 
the  Supreme  Siva.  He  had  already  cast  his  snare  upon  him, 
and  was  about  to  drag  him  to  the  lower  regions,  when  the 
deity  appeared,  and  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  prey. 

When  people  are  in  the  article  of  death,  they  are  said  to  be 
caught  in  the  snare  of  Yama.  See  the  remarks  on  Matt, 
xxiii.  33. 


PSALM   XX. 
In  the  name  of  our  God  we  will  set  up  our  banners. — ^Verse  5. 

In  all  religious  as  well  as  warlike  processions,  the  people 
carry  banners.  Hence,  on  the  pinnacles  of  their  sacred  cars, 
on  the  domes  or  gateways  of  their  temples,  and  on  the  roof 
of  a  new  house,  may  be  seen  the  banner  of  the  caste  or  sect 
floating  in  the  air.  Siva  the  Supreme,  also,  is  described  as 
having  a  banner  in  the  celestial  world. 

When  a  person  makes  a  solemn  vow  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage, 
to  perform  a  penance,  or  to  bathe  in  holy  water;  or  when  a 
man  has  a  dispute  in  a  court  of  law  or  in  any  other  way ;  or 
when  a  disobedient  son  has  resolved  to  act  as  he  pleases ;  it 
is  said,  ^'Why  try  to  move  him  firom  his  purpose?  TussiU 
katti"  "  He  has  tied  up,''  ^'  and  stands  by  his  banner :"  which 
implies,  he  must  and  will  abide  by  his  purpose, 
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PSALM    XXII. 

I  am  a  worm. — ^Verse  0. 
When  a  man  complains  and  abhors  himself^  he  aska: 
'^  What  am  I  ?  A  worm  I  a  worm  !'*  *'  Ah  the  proud  man ! 
he  regarded  me  as  a  worm.  Well  should  I  like  to  saj  to 
him,  '  We  are  all  worms.* ''  "  Worm,  crawl  out  of  my 
presence." 

All  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  bcoxh  :  they  shoot  out  the  lip,  they 
shake  the  head. — ^Verse  7. 

Ainsworth  has  this :  "  All  they  that  see  mee,  doe  skoff  at 
mee :  they  make-a-mow  with  the  lip,  they  wag  tiie  head.''  It 
is  exceedingly  contemptuous  to  protrude  the  lower  lip;  and, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  only  done  to  those  of  a  mean  con- 
dition. Those  who  cannot  grant  a  &your,  or  who  have  not 
the  power  to  perform  something  which  they  have  been  re- 
quested to  do,  "  shoot  out  the  lip.''  To  shake  the  head  is 
a  favourite  way  of  giving  the  negative,  and  is  also  a  mark  of 
disdain. 

I  was  cast  upon  thee  from  the  womb. — ^Verse  10. 
"What!"  asks  the  old  slave,  "will  you  dismiss  me  now? 
Have  I  not  been  cast  upon  you  from  the  ketpum?"  "the 
womb." 

Many  bulls  have  compassed  me :  strong  bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  me 
round. — ^Verse  12.  ^*  Rebuke  the  company  of  spearmen,  the  mul- 
titude of  the  bulls,  with  the  calves  of  the  people,  till  eyery  one 
submit  himself  with  pieces  of  silver.**  (Psalm  Izviii.  30.)  The 
mai^g^n  has,  instead  of  the  multitude  of  the  huUs^  ^  the  beasts  of  the 
reeds." 

Bishop  Home  says,  the  latter  verse,  if  literally  translated, 
runs  thus :  "  Rebuke  the  wild  beasts  of  the  reeds,  the  con- 
gregation of  the  mighty  among  the  calves  of  the  nations, 
skipping  or  exulting  with  pieces  of  silver." 

Wicked  men,  or  those  who  have  much  bodily  strength, 
who  insult  and  domineer  over  the  weak,  and  all  "  lewd  fellows 
of  the  baser  sort,"  are  called  mddukul,  that  is,  "bulls."  "Of 
what  country  are  you  the  bull?"  People  of  docile  dispo- 
sitions, those  who  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  are 
called  "  cows"  or  "calves."    Hence  when  violent  men  injure 
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them,  it  is  said,  "  See  those  bulls,  how  they  are  oppressing 
the  calves!  Look  at  them,  they  are  always  butting  the 
cows!*'  ''Why  has  this  mad  bull  of  Point  Pedro  come 
hither?  Go,  bull,  go  I  graze  in  thy  own  pastures/'  David, 
therefore,  prayed  that  the  Lord  wotdd  rebuke  the  bulls  who 
thus  troubled  his  people. 

My  heart  is  like  wax ;  it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels. — 
Verse  14. 

It  is  said  of  Mangalei,  in  the  book  Scanda-Purana,  that 
her  heart  was  ''  dissolving  like  wax  in  the  fire.'' 

Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth :  for  thou  hast  heard  me  from  the  horns 
of  the  unicorns. — Verse  21. 

Those  who  are  in  great  trouble  from  the  power  or  cruelty 
of  others,  often  cry  out  to  their  gods :  '^  Ah  !  save  me  from 
the  tusk  of  the  elephant !  From  the  mouth  of  the  tiger,  and 
the  tusks  of  the  boar,  deUver  me,  dehver  me  !"  ''  Who  will 
save  me  firom  the  horn  of  the  kdndam  ?"  This  animal  is  now 
extinct  in  these  regions,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
it  was :  the  word  in  the  Sathur-Agarathe  is  rendered  *' jimgle- 
cow;"  but  it  was  probably  the  rhinoceros;  and  Dr.  Booth- 
royd  translates :  "  From  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros  defend 
me." 


PSALM    XXIII. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures :  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters. — ^Verse  2. 

In  this  figure  the  Psalmist  had  in  his  view  a  shepherd 
leading  his  flock  into  luxmriant  fields,  and  causing  them  to 
quench  their  thirst  and  to  repose  by  gentle  streams.  In  a 
tropical  dime,  a  tranquil  stream  and  a  green  pasture  are 
pecuUarly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Many  eastern  allegories  are 
taken  from  such  scenes.  ''Never,  never  will  I  forget  my 
god:  he  has  brought  me  into  a  plenteous  pasturage,  and 
folded  me  near  an  abimdance  of  water." — "Why  does  he  like 
this  country  ?  "  *'  Because  he  has  good  grazing." — "  Tamban 
has  left  his  master,  because  there  was  not  much  grass." 
"  Much  grctsa  !  why  the  bull  was  never  satisfied." — ''  Well, 
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friend !  whither  are  you  going?  in  search  of  grass  and 
water?''  ''Yes;  the  fat  one  has  become  lean,  because  hi& 
grass  has  withered  and  his  water  failed/' 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me. — Verse  4. 

"  He  was  indeed  a  good  king ;  by  his  sceptre  and  nmbrclk 
he  comforted  his  subjects."  By  the  staff  or  sceptre  he  gently 
governed  and  protected  his  people ;  and  by  his  umbrella  he 
defended  them  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  "  Yes ;  by 
these  are  we  instructed^  guided^  supported,  and  defended: 
what  have  we  to  fear  ?  •  Great  is  our  safety  and  confidence.'' 

You  are  now  becoming  an  old  man,  and  your  children 
are  young:  what  will  become  of  them  after  your  death?" 
"Ah  friend  I  is  there  not  a  staff  in  the  himd  of  god?" 
"Truly,  my  wife  and  children  have  gone ;  they  have  reclined 
in  the  place  of  burning :  but  my  staff  is  still  with  me,"  "  See 
the  wicked  one,  he  has  not  a  staff  left." 

Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil. — ^Verse  5. 

On  all  joyful  occasions,  the  people  of  the  East  anoint  the 
head  with  oil.  At  their  marriages,  and  other  festive  seasons, 
the  young  and  the  old  may  be  seen  with  their  long  black 
tresses,  neatly  tied  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  shining  and 
smooth  like  polished  ebony.  The  Psalmist,  therefore,  rejoicing 
in  God  as  his  protector,  exclaims :  "  Thou  anointest  my  head 
with  oil." 

It  is  an  act  of  great  respect  to  pour  perfumed  oil  on  the 
head  of  a  distinguished  guest ;  the  woman  in  the  Gospel  thus 
manifested  her  respect  for  the  Saviour,  by  pouring  "predoiia 
ointment"  on  his  head. 

An  English  lady  went  on  board  an  Arabian  ship,  which 
touched  at  Trincomalee,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  equip- 
ment of  the  vessel,  and  to  make  some  little  purchases.  After 
she  had  been  seated  some  time  in  the  cabin,  an  Arabian 
female  came  and  poured  perfumed  oil  on  her  head. 


PSALM  XXVII. 

He  shall  set  me  upon  a  rock. — Verse  5. 
''The  Modeliar  is  now  fixed  in  his  situation."     ''  Is  he ? " 
'^Yes,  yes,  he  is  on  the  mountain^  and  is  like  unto  it." 
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"  Who  will  take  me  out  of  this  mud,  and  place  me  upon  the 
mountain?'^ 

Such  as  breathe  out  crnelty  are  risen  up  against  me. — ^Verse  12. 

"  Ah,  the  savage  man !  he  is  continually  breathing  out  fire 
against  me.'^ 


PSALM    XXIX. 

The  Toice  of  the  Lord  maketh  the  hinds  to  calve. — ^Verse  9.  The  margin 
has,  *'  to  be  in  pain.''    See  Job  xxxix.  1 — 3. 

Ainsworth  translates  :  ''  Jehovah  maketh  the  hinds  trem- 
blingly to  travel.''  The  thunder  of  the  East  is  far  more 
terrific  than  that  of  England.  The  explosion  is  so  sudden 
and  so  vast,  that  the  earth  literally  trembles  under  its  power : 
fierce  animals  rush  into  the  covert,  and  birds  fly  affrighted 
to  the  shade.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  people  cry  out : 
"  Ah !  this  will  cause  the  womb  to  tremble."  "  This  thunder 
will  make  the  pains  to  come."  "  I  fear  there  will  be  a  falling 
this  day." 

The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the  flood. — ^Verse  10. 
In  the  book  called  the  Koorma-Purdna,  is  given  a  beautiful 
description  of  Vishnoo,  as  sitting  on  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
"  Floating  on  the  imdulating  waves  of  the  cool  ocean,  and 
reclining  on  the  serpent  Seasha,  which  has  a  thousand  heads 
tinted  with  red,  I  enjoyed  contemplative  sleep.  After  which, 
by  the  warm  rays  of  the  morning  sun  I  awoke,  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  creating  worlds.  As  thus  I  thought,  joy  and 
benignity  arose  in  my  mind,  and  I  saw  Brahma  arise,  seated 
on  the  lotus,  like  the  ascending  of  ten  miUions  of  suns." 


PSALM    XXX. 

For  his  anger  endureth  but  a  moment ;   in  his  favour  is  life  :   weeping 
may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning. — ^Verse  5. 

The  Tamul  method  of  expressing  a  moment  is  to  move  the 
hand  once  roimd  the  head,  and  give  a  snap  of  the  finger. 
Thus  they  say  of  any  thing  which  endures  but  a  short  time, 
"  It  is  only  as  the  snap  of  the  fingers." 
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The  pec^Ie  of  the  East  have  nearly  all  their  festivities  in 
the  night.  They  say  it  is  the  sorrowful  time^  and  therefive 
adopt  this  plan  to  make  it  pass  more  pleasantly  away.  To 
those  who  are  in  difficulties  or  sorrow^  to  widows^  orphans, 
and  strangers^  ''night  is  the  time  to  weep.''  Hence,  in  pass- 
ing through  a  village,  you  may  hear  people  crying  aloud  to 
their  departed  friends,  or  bitterly  lamenting  their  own  con- 
dition. They  have,  however,  some  very  pleasing  and  philoso- 
phical sayings  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  sorrows  and  joys  of 
hfie.  In  the  book  Scanda-Purdna,  it  is  written :  ''  The  wise, 
when  pleasure  comes,  do  not  greatly  rejoice ;  and  in  sorrow 
they  yield  not  to  distress :  for  they  judge  that  pleasure  and 
pain  are  incident  to  life.  The  indigent  become  wealthy,  and 
the  wealthy  indigent ;  and  inferiors  are  exalted.  Can  wealth 
or  poverty,  pleasure  or  pain,  be  regarded  as  permanent  to 
the  soul?  The  phases  of  the  moon  remain  not  in  one  state; 
they  diminish  and  increase :  so  your  auctions  will  one  day 
terminate.'' 

What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood,  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit  1 — Verse  9. 

"  When  I  go  down  to  the  pit,  what  fruit  will  there  be  in 
my  body  ?"  "  Ah  I  he  has  fallen  into  the  pit;"  that  is,  he 
is  dead.  Of  those  whose  bodies  have  been  burned,  it  is  said^ 
"They  are  all  *ami5/,"  that  is,  " all  ashes." — ^Where  is  your 
father?"     "  Alas,  my  lord !  he  is  ashes." 


PSALM    XXXI. 

Thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress. — Verse  3. 

"  My  lord,  have  you  not  always  assisted  me?  As  a  moun- 
tain and  a  fortress  have  you  been  to  me."  When  a  man  of 
rank  dies,  it  is  said,  "  That  konam"  "  bastion  or  fortress," 
''hasfaUen." 

And  hast  not  shut  me  up  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy :  thou  hast  set  my 
foot  in  a  lai^  room. — ^Verse  8. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  translates  this  :  "  Thou  hast  set  my  feet  in 
a  wider  place."  Many  figures  in  the  English  language  are 
unquestionably  borrowed  6rom  the  scriptures ;  amongst  which 
may  be  this ;  "  He  is  in  his  hands,"  for, "  He  is  in  his  power." 
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When  Zedekiah  ordered  Ebed-melech  to  draw  Jeremiah  out 
of  the  dungeon^  he  was  directed  to  take  thirty  men  with  him ; 
hot  the  margin  has  it^  '^in  thine  hand  V^  In  Eastern  Ian* 
gnage,  therefore,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  person,  signifies  to 
be  in  his  possession  or  power.  But  David  was  not  given  into 
the  hand  of  his  enemy,  and  his  feet  were  at  liberty  in  a  krge 
place,  so  that  he  oonld  walk  whithersoever  he  pleased.  In 
another  verse  he  says,  ''Thou  hast  enlarged  me;''  he  was 
increased  and  at  liberty;  and  again,  in  speaking  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  misery  he  suffered,  he  says,  ''  He  brought 
me  forth  into  a  large  place,''  so  that  his  feet  were  at  liberty. 
The  feet,  as  well  as  the  hands,  are  sometimes  taken  for  the 
whole  man.  ''The  Lord  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  saints." 
(1  Sam.  ii.  9.)  In  this  view,  these  words  of  Hannah  find  an 
Qlustration  in  this  country : — "  Have  I  not  had  a  protector 
through  this  journey  ?"  "  Yes,  the  gods  have  kept  my  feet." 
— "  Well,  have  you  heard  firom  your  son?"  "  Yes ;  he  has 
arrived  in  safety,  and  has  written  to  me,  sajdng,  he  will 
return  next  month,  if  the  gods  keep  his  feet."  A  man  who 
is  embarrassed  in  his  cu*camstance8,  says,  "  My  feet  are  in 
shackles."  "  Who  will  refiresh  my  feet  ?"  "  Who  will  give 
liberty  to  my  feet  ?" 

I  am  foigotten  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind  :  I  am  like  a  broken  yeseel. 

—Verse  12. 

"Yes,"  says  the  man  who  is  reduced  to  poverty,  "I  am 
now  a  corpse  to  all  my  former  Mends."  "  What  is  a  man 
without  money?  a  naddukera'Sawam/'  "a  walking  corpse !" 
"I  am  now  a  broken  chatte/^  "a  potsherd."  "Truly,  I 
am  like  the  tarn-bat  tam/^  "  the  drum  with  its  head  broken." 
"  I  am  of  no  use ;  no  one  enjoys  me." 


PSALM    XXXII. 

Thou  art  my  hiding  place.— Verse  7.  See  Psalm  cxix.  114. 
We^see  in  the  case  of  David,  aad  in  that  of  many  other 
good  men,  that  they  had  to  conceal  themselves  often  in  caves, 
mountains,  and  desert  places,  from  the  pursuit  of  their 
enemies.  In  countries  lUce  these,  where  the  police  is  imper- 
fect, where  population  is  much  scattered,  and  where  it  is  very 
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easy  to  sustain  life,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  ofFenders  and 
ii^ured  men  often  conceal  themselves  for  months  and  years 
from  the  vigilance  of  their  pursuers.  It  is  an  every-day 
occurrence  to  hear  of  men  thus  hiding  themselves.  ITas  a 
person  to  account  for  his  conduct,  or  to  appear  in  a  court  of 
justice?  he  packs  up  his  valuables,  and  makes  a  start  into  the 
jungle,  or  to  some  distant  coimtry.  Perhaps  he  prowls  about 
the  skirts  of  a  forest,  and  occasionally  visits  his  family  in  the 
night.  See  him  on  his  way :  he  walks  so  softly  that  the  most 
delicate-eared  animal  cannot  detect  him :  he  looks  in  every 
direction ;  puts  his  ears  near  the  ground,  and  listens  for  any 
sound:  again  he  proceeds,  sometimes  crawUng,  sometimes 
walking,  till  he  has  reached  his  hiding-place.  But  the  natives 
themselves  are  fEunoua  for  assisting  each  other  to  elude  the 
search  of  their  pursuers;  and  often,  as  did  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz,  they  conceal  themselves  in  the  well !  Sometimes 
an  offender  will  run  to  a  man  of  rank  who  is  at  enmity  with 
his  foe,  and  exclaim:  ''My  lord!  you  must  be  my  hiding- 
place  against  that  wicked  man,  who  has  committed  so  many 
crimes  against  you.''  ''Ah  the  good  man !  he  was  my  hiding- 
place.'' 


PSALM    XXXIV. 

O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  b  good. — Verse  8. 

"I  have  msse-pdrtain"  that  is,  "tasted"  "and  seen  the  holy 
man."  "  The  Modeliar  is  a  good  man ;  I  have  tasted  of  him 
many  times." — "Tamby,  have  you  been  to  see  the  collector?" 
"No,  I  am  afraid  of  him."  "Fear  not;  I  have  tasted  of 
him,  and  he  is  very  sweet." — "Do  you  pretend  to  know 
me  ?"  "  Yes,  I  know  you  well ;  many  times  have  I  tasted  of 
you,  and  have  proved  you  to  be  all  bitterness."  A  wife  says 
of  a  good  husband,  "I  have  tasted  him ;  and  he  is  very  sweet." 
Does  a  father  chastise  his  child?  he  asks:  "Do  you  now 
taste  me?  Am  I  sweet  or  sour?  When  you  commit  such 
things,  I  shall  always  be  sour  to  you."  Concerning  a  good 
and  absent  child,  he  laments :  "  My  son,  my  son  I  when  will 
you  return,  that  I  may  again  taste  your  sweetness  ?" 
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PSALM    XXXV. 

Let  them  be  as  chaff  before  the  wind. — Vene  5. 

"B^one,  fellow!  contend  not  with  my  brother  or  me: 
thou  art  as  chaff  before  the  wind  I "  "  Not  a  word !  or  soon 
wilt  thou  be  as  cotton  before  the  wind  !*' 

They  opened  their  month  wide  against  me,  and  said.  Aha,  aha,  our 
eye  hath  seen  it. — ^Verse  21.    See  Ezek.  xxv,  3. 

This  is  Dr.  Boothroyd's  translation:  "They  open  wide 
their  mouth  against  me^  and  say,  Aba !  aha !  our  eye  seeth 
what  we  wished." 

See  that  rude  fellow  who  has  triumphed  over  another :  he 
distends  his  mouth  to  the  utmost,  then  daps  his  hands,  and 
bawls  out,  Affd !  ago, !  "  I  have  seen  !  I  have  seen ! "  So  pro- 
voking is  this  exclamation,  that  a  man,  though  vanquished, 
will  often,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  it,  commence  another 
attack.  An  officer  who  has  lost  his  situation  is  sure  to  have 
this  salutation  from  those  whom  he  has  injured.  Has  a  man 
been  foiled  in  argument?  has  he  failed  in  some  feat  which  he 
promised  to  perform?  has  he  in  any  way  made  himself  ridi- 
culous? the  people  open  their  mouths,  and  shout  aloud, 
Affd !  "  Finished,  finished  I  fallen,  fallen  !  "  Then  they 
laugh,  and  clap  their  hands,  till  the  poor  fellow  runs  out  of 
their  sight. 


PSALM    XXXVI. 

Thon  ahalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures. — ^Verse  8. 

In  the  book  Scanda-Purana,  it  is  said  of  one,  "There  were 
rivers  of  delight  flowing  from  his  eyes.^' 

Let  not  the  foot  of  pride  come  against  me,  and  let  not  the  hand  of  the 
wicked  remove  me. — ^Verse  11. 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  feet  and  hands  being 
used  for  the  whole  man.  Our  Saviour  spoke  of  the  man  him- 
self  when  he  said,  "The  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth  me." 
Concerning  a  sick  person  to  whom  the  physician  will  not  ad- 
minister any  more  medicine,  the  common  remark  is :  Pare" 
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ffdri-kivuttdn,  ^'The  hand  of  the  doctor  has  forsaken  him/' 
A  servant  is  under  the  hand  of  his  master. 

"  The  foot  of  pride  "  probably  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the 
conqueror  trampling  upon  the  vanquished :  for  in  the  next 
verse  it  is  said,  "The  workers  of  iniqxdty  are  fallen  :  they  are 
cast  down,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  rise/' 


PSALM    XXXVII. 

He  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment 
as  the  noonday. — Verse  6. 

'^  Righteousness  and  the  light  are  but  one/'  "  His  right- 
eousness is  as  the  light/'  "  Yes,  he  is  indeed  a  wise  judge ; 
his  decision  is  as  the  noonday/'  "What  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment is  this !  My  case  was  as  powerful  and  clear  as  the  sun 
in  his  zenith/' 

I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  himself  Uke  a 
green  bay  tree. — Verse  35.  The  margin  has,  instead  of  ffreen  bay 
treey  "  a  green  tree  that  groweth  in  his  own  soil." 

Ainsworth  gives  this  translation :  '^I  have  seen  the  wicked 
daunting  terrible,  and  spreading  himself  bare,  as  a  green  self- 
growing  laurel." 

A  truly  wicked  man  is  compared  to  a  tamarind-tree,  whose 
wood  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  whose  fruit  is  sour,  ''  That 
passdsu,"  that  is,  "that  fiend,"  "is  like  the  manUha-marram.'' 
(Terminalia-Alate.)  This  tree  resists  the  most  powerful 
storms;  it  never  loses  its  leaves,  and  is  sacred  to  .Vyravar,  the 
prince  of  devils.  '  I  have  seen  some  that  would  measure  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  circumference.  The  tamarind-tree  at 
Port  Pedro  under  which  Baldeus*  preached,  measures  thirty 
feet. 


PSALM    XXXIX. 

Thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an  hand-breadths— Verse  5. 

"  What  are  the  days  of  man  ?     Only  four  fingers."     "  My 
son  has  gone,  and  has  only  had  a  life  of  four  fingers." — 

*  He  was  a  Dutch  derg3nnan,  and  mentions  hit  preaching  there  in  1063. 
Under  the  name  tree  I  have  often  addressed  large  congregations. 
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''You  have  liad  mucli  pleasure !  '*  "  Not  so ;  it  has  only  been 
the  breadth  of  four  fingers/' — "Is  he  a  great  land-owner?" 
''Yes,  he  has  about  the  breadth  of  four  fingers/' — "I  am  told 
the  hatred  betwixt  those  people  is  daily  decreasirtg/'  "Yes; 
.  that  which  is  left  is  about  four  fingers  in  breadth.'' 

Thou  makest  his  beauty  to  consume  away  like  a  moth. — Verse  11. 

The  moths  of  the  East  are  very  large  and  beautiful^  but 
short-lived.  After  a  few  showers^  these  splendid  insects  may 
be  seen  fluttering  in  every  breeze;  but  the  dry  weather,  and 
their  numerous  enemies,  soon  consign  them  to  the  common 
lot.  Thus  the  beauty  of  man  consumes  away  like  that  of  this 
gay  rover,  dressed  in  his  robes  of  purple,  scarlet,  and  green. 


PSALM  XLI. 

Mine  own  &miliar  friend,  which  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his 
heel  against  me.— Verse  9.    See  the  remarks  on  Gren.  iii.  15. 

"  The  man  who  has  eaten  my  rice  "has  now  become  a 
traitor;  yes,  he  has  cut  my  kuthekal/'  that  is,  "my  heel.*' 


PSALM    XLII. 

As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks. — ^Yerse  1. 

In  the  East,  where  streams  are  not  common,  and  where  the 
deer  are  liable  to  be  chased  by  their  savage  co-tenants  of  the 
forest  and  the  glade,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  often  driven 
from  their  favourite  haunts  to  the  parched  groimds.  After 
this,  their  thii*st  becomes  excessive ;  but  they  dare  not  return 
to  the  water,  lest  they  should  again  meet  the  enemy. 

When  the  god  Ramar  and  his  people  went  through  the 
thirsty  wilderness,  it  is  written,  "As  the  deer  cried  for  the 
water,  so  did  they.'*  A  native  will  assert :  "  In  going  through 
the  desert  yesterday,  my  thirst  was  so  great,  I  cried  out  like 
the  deer  for  water .*' 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  wateivspouts.— Verse  7. 

The  Septuagint,  instead  of  water-spouts  has  xoLroLppdx.rm, 
'^  cataracts ;"  and  in  this  it  is  followed  by  some  other  ver- 
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sions.  Old  Ainsworth  gives  this  translation:  ''Deep  unto 
deep  calleth,  at  the  voice  of  thy  tt?a/cr-spowts ; ''  and  Dr.  A, 
Clarke  comments  upon  the  passage  as  the  prester  or  "  water- 
spout/' 

A  water-spout  at  sea  is  a  splendid  sight:  in  shape  it 
resembles  a  funnel  with  the  tube  pointing  to  the  water.  In 
1819,  a  large  one  burst  near  our  ship,  which  caused  consider- 
able alarm  to  all  on  board.  We  were  very  near  it  before  we 
were  aware ;  and  the  captain  ordered  the  guns  to  be  loaded 
and  discharged,  to  cause  it  to  break.  Happily  for  us  it 
burst  at  some  distance.  But  the  noise  which  the  water  made 
in  rushing  from  the  water- spout,  and  again  in  dashing  into 
the  sea,  strongly  reminded  me  of  this  expression,  ''  Deep  call- 
eth unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts.*' 

The  Hindoos  believe  the  clouds  take  water  from  the  sea,  as 
is  seen  in  the  book  Raymayanutn :  ''  Samutrasdla'panan' 
panu,  vatha,  megam" 

I  shall  yet  praise  Him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance. — ^Verse  11. 
Ainsworth  translates  it :  ^^the  salvations  of  my  face.'' 

'* O  Siva !  are  you  not  the  salvation  of  my  face?''  says  the 
prostrate  devotee.  ''  To  whom  shall  I  make  known  my  dis- 
tress ?  Are  not  you  the  salvation  of  my  face?  *'  ''  Alas !  alas ! 
the  salvation  of  my  face  has  departed.''  ''  The  blossoming  on 
my  face  is  now  withered  and  gone,"  says  the  widow,  who  is 
lamenting  over  the  corpse  of  her  husband. 


PSALM   XLY. 

All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  casria.— Verse  8. 

The  people  of  the  East  are  extremely  fond  of  perfumes; 
and  they  are  so  easily  obtained,  either  from  animals,  gums, 
or  vegetables,  that  all  enjoy  them.  On  festive  occasions  their 
garments  have  an  extra  dash ;  and  so  powerful  is^  the  scent 
from  a  numerous  assemblage,  that  it  is  almost  beyond  an 
unsophisticated  EngUshman's  endurance.  While  mixing  in 
crowds  on  their  great  reUgious  festivals,  I  have  often  been 
most  anxious  to  escape  from  the  perfumed  throng,  and  to 
breathe  again  the  untainted  air  of  heaven. 
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Some  persons  find  great  pleasure  in  keeping  civet-cats^  as 
that  animal  supplies  them  with  abundance  of  perfume.  "  Ah 
Tamby  1  how  firagrant  are  you !  how  sweet  your  garments  I  ^' 


PSALM  XLVI. 

God  ahall  help  her,  and  that  right  early. — ^Verse  5.    The  Hebrew  has, 
instead  of  earfyj  "  when  the  morning  appeareth." 

Ainsworth  gives  this  translation :  '^  God  will  help  it  at  the 
looking-forth  of  the  morning.^' 

A  person  in  perplexity  exclaims :  "  Yea,  I  hope  the  morn- 
ing will  soon  come ;  then  will  my  Mends  help  me.''  "  When 
the  dayUght  shall  appear,  many  will  be  ready  to  assist  me.'' 
'' Ah !  when  will  the  morning  come?  How  long  has  been  this 
night  of  adversity ! " 


PSALM  XLVIIt. 

Fear  took  hold  upon  them  there,  and  pain,  as  of  a  woman  in  travail.—- 

Verse  6. 

^*  His  pain  not  great  ?  it  was  equal  to  that  of  a  woman  in 
travail."  ''Alas !  alas !  this  \a  like  the  agony  of  the  womb." 
'^Nothing  but  the  womb  knows  trouble  like  this." 


PSALM    LV. 

Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  for  then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be 
at  rest. — ^Verse  6. 

The  Hindoos  have  a  science  called  Aagiya-Kannam,  which 
teaches  the  art  of  flying;  and  numbers  in  every  age  have  tried 
to  acquire  it.  There  are,  however,  so  many  difSculties  in  the 
way,  that  few  have  succeeded. 

When  Maga  Vishnoo  went  to  fight  with  the  demi-gods  and 
giants,  he  mounted  aloft  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle. 

Those  who  wish  to  attain  a  blessing  which  is  afar  off,  or 
who  desire  to  escape  from  trouble,  often  exclaim :  ^'  Oh  that  I 
had  learned  the  Aagiya-Kannam  I  then  should  I  gain  the 
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desire  of  my  heart/'    ''Could  I  but  fly,  these  things  would 
not  be  so." 

I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm  and  tempest — ^Verac  8. 

All  calamities  and  afflictions  are  spoken  of  as  the  desolating 
storm.     ''  Ah  tlie  monsoon !  how  fiercely  does  it  blow !  '^ 


PSALM    LVI. 

Put  thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottte.— Verse  a 

The  lachrymatories  used  in  Greece  and  Borne  are,  I  beUere, 
unknown  to  the  Hindoos.  A  person  in  distress,  as  he  weeps, 
says,  ''Ah  Lord !  take  care  of  these  tears,  let  them  not  run 
in  vain."  "Alas  my  husband !  why  beat  me?  my  tears  are 
known  to  God." 


PSALM    LYII. 

Awake  up,  my  gloiy ;  awake,  psaltery  and  harp« — ^Verse  8.    See  also 
Jer.  xlvii.  6. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  has  this :  "  Awake,  my  glory  1  awake,  lyre 
and  harp  I " 

The  Orientals  often  speak  to  inanimate  objects  as  if  they 
were  possessed  of  intelligence.  Thus  a  strolling  musician, 
before  he  begins  to  play  in  your  presence,  addresses  his 
instnmient :  "  Arise,  arise,  my  harp,  before  this  great  king ! 
play  sweetly  in  his  hearing,  and  well  shalt  thou  be  rewarded." 
A  person  who  has  sold  an  article,  says  to  it,  before  it  is 
carried  away,  "  Go  thou,  go." 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah : 
"Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd,  and  against  the  man 
that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  (Zech.  xiii.  7.) 

In  one  of  their  popular  books  it  is  related:  "When  two 
heroes  were  preparing  for  a  duel,  one  of  them  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  his  sword  from  the  scabbard;  at  which  his 
antagonist  asked:  'What!  is  thy  sword  afraid?'  'No,* 
rcpHed  the  other,  '  it  is  only  hungry  for  thy  blood.' " 
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PSALM    LVIII. 

The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb :  they  go  astray  as  soon  as 
they  be  bom,  speakiog  lies.  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a 
serpent — ^Verses  3, 4. 

''Do  you  ask  whence  he  had  this  disposition?  I  will  teU 
you:  it  was  fix)m  the  womb/'  ''Expect  him  not  to  change ; 
he  had  it  in  the  womb/' 

The  figure  of  the  wicked  going  astray  so  soon  as  they  are 
bom^  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  disposition  and  power  of  a 
young  serpent  soon  after  its  birth.  The  youngest  serpent  can 
eonvey  poison  to  any  thing  which  it  bites ;  and  the  suffering 
in  all  cases  is  great,  though  the  bite  is  seldom  fatal.  Place  a 
stick  near  the  reptile  whose  age  does  not  amoimt  to  many 
days;,  and  he  will  immediately  snap  at  it.  The  offspring  of 
the  tiger  and  of  the  alligator  are  equally  fierce  in  their  earliest 
habits. 

They  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear. — ^Verse  4. 

Several  of  the  serpent  tribe  are  belieyed  to  be  either  quite 
deaf,  or  very  dull  of  hearing.  Perhaps  that  which  is  called 
the  puddeyan,  the  "beayer*serpent/'  is  more  so  than  any 
other.  I  have  frequently  come  close  up  to  these  reptiles ;  but 
th^  did  not  make  any  effort  to  move  out  of  the  way.  They 
lurk  in  the  path,  and  the  victim  on  whom  they  pounce 
will  expire  within  a  few  minutes  after  he  is  bitten. 

"  Talk  not  to  him  !  he  is  as  the  deaf  serpent ;  he  will  not 
hear.''  "Truly,  I  am  a  deaf  serpent,  and  may  soon  bite 
you."  "  Toung  man,  if  you  repeat  the  ubbaiheasum,  which 
the  priest  has  whispered  in  your  ear,  your  next  birth  will  be 
that  of  |t  deaf  serpent." 

Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so 
wisely.  Break  their  teeth,  O  Grod,  in  their  mouth. — ^Verses  5,  6. 
The  marginal  reading  is,  ^'  be  the  charmer  never  so  canning."  See 
Job  ir.  10 ;  Psalm  iii.  7 ;  Jer.  viii.  17. 

The  kuravan,  or  "  serpent-charmer,"  may  be  found  in 
every  village;  and  some  who  have  gained  great  fame  actually 
live  by  the  art.  Occasionally  they  travel  about  the  district/ 
to  exhibit  thdr  skill.  In  a  basket  they  have  several  serpents, 
which  they  place  on  the  ground.  The  kuravan  then  begins 
to  play  on  his  instrument,  and  to  talk  to  the  reptiles;  at 

y2 
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which  they  creep  out^  and  commence  mantling  about  with 
iheir  heads  erect^  and  their  hoods  distended.  After  this^  he 
stretches  ont  his  arm  to  them^  which  they  affect  to  bite;  and 
sometimes  they  leave  the  marks  of  their  teeth. 

From  dose  observation  I  am  convinced^  that  all  the  ser- 
pents thus  exhibited  have  their  poisonous  fangs  extracted; 
and  the  Psalmist  seems  to  have  had  his  eyes  on  this  circum- 
stance when  he  says,  "  Break  their  teeth/' 

Living  itTiiraala  have  been  repeatedly  offered  to  the  serpent- 
charmer  for  his  serpents  to  bite,  but  he  would  never  allow  it ; 
because  he  knew  no  harm  would  ensue.  It  is,  however, 
granted,  that  some  of  these  men  may  believe  in  the  power  of 
their  charms ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  serpents  in  their 
wild  state  are  affected  by  the  influence  of  music.  One  of 
these  men  once  went  with  his  serpents,  and  charmed  them 
before  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  on  officer  in  the  dvil  service. 
After  some  time,  the  gentleman  said,  ^^  I  have  a  cobra-capella 
in  acage;  can  you  charm  him?''  "O  yes!"  said  the  charmer. 
The  cage  was  opened,  when  the  serpent  came  out  of  it,  and 
the  man  began  his  charms  and  incantations.  But  the  reptile 
ruthlessly  fastened  on  his  arm,  and  he  died  before  night. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  most  potent  incantation  for  all 
poisonous  serpents:  Suttettdm,  pande,  keere,  soolavea,  karu- 
dan  varan,  orou,  vattami,  kiddantha,  pamba,  valliya,  vuttakal, 
vaya.  The  English  of  this  is :  ''  O  serpent !  thou  who  art 
coiled  in  the  path,  get  out  of  my  way :  for  around  thee  are 
the  mongoos,  the  porcupine;  and  the  kite  in  his  circles  is 
ready  to  take  thcc."  The  mongoos  is  in  shape  imd  size 
much  like  the  English  weasel.  The  porcupine  is  also  a  great 
enemy  of  the  serpent.*  Before  he  darts  down  on  his  prey, 
the  kite  flies  round  in  cirdes,  and  then  drops  like  a  heavy 
stone :  he  seizes  the  reptile  with  his  talons  just  behind  the 
head,  carries  it  up  in  the  air,  and  bilk  it  in  the  head  till  it 
expire. 

But  there  are  also  charmers  for  bears,  tigers,  elephants, 
and  other  fierce  animals.  A  party  who  have  to  pass  tlirough 
forests  or  deserts  to  a  distant  ooimtry,  generally  contrive  to 

*  The  porcupine  and  the  English  hedgehog  resemhle  each  other  in  appearance 
and  habiu ;  but  the  former  is  much  larger  in  site  than  the  latter.  In  Tamid, 
the  porcupine  is  called  tmiUa-pande^  that  is,  <<  thorny-hog,'*  <<  hedgehog.**  PnK 
feasor  Buckland  has  proved,  Uiat  the  hedg^og  also  eats  snakes  I 
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obtain  some  man  possessed  of  that  art  as  one  of  their  party. 
A  servant  of  mine  joined  himself  to  a  company  who  were 
going  fix)m  Batticaloa  to  Colombo.  They  had  a  native  ma- 
gidanj  who  walked  in  fix)nt^  and  who  had  acquired  great 
fSEone  as  a  charmer  of  serpents  and  other  imtamed  animals. 
After  a  few  days  they  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  a  large  wild 
dephant,  when  the  charmer  exclaimed :  ''  Fear  not ! ''  But, 
notwithstanding  the  incantations,  the  animal  continued  to  ap- 
proach; and  my  servant  thought  it  to  be  an  expedient  act  of 
discretion  to  decamp  and  dimb  up  a  tree.  The  rest  of  the 
party  also  quickly  dispersed.  But  the  old  man  remained  on 
the  "Spot,  repeating  his  charms.  At  last  the  elephant,  taking 
him  up  in  his  proboscis,  and  laying  him  gently  along  the 
groimd,  lopped  off  the  unfortunate  charmer's  head,  arms,  and 
legs,  and  trampling  on  his  dismembered  body,  crushed  it  to 
pulp. 

By  the  force  of  these  charms,  the  magicians  pretend  also  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  ghosts,  beasts,  fire,  wind, 
and  water. 

As  a  snail  which  melteth. — ^Verse  8. 

"  I  have  heard  that  Venasi  is  dying."  "  Yes;  his  body 
will  soon  be  like  the  deserted  shell  of  a  snail." 


PSALM    LIX. 

God  is  my  defence. — ^Verse  9.    The  Hebrew  has,  m^  hi^h  place. 

In  Eastern  language  high  place  signifies  "  defence,  refuge, 
consolation,  safety." 


PSALM    LX. 

Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them  that  feared  thee.— Verse  4. 
Has  a  person  gained  a  signal  triumph  over  his  enemy  by 
the  assistance  of  another?  he  then  says  of  the  latter,  ^^He 
has  given  me  a  victorious  kuddi"  "  banner."     "  Yes,"  say  the 
conquerors,  '^we  have  gained  a  victorious  banner." 
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PSALM   LXII. 


Ab  a  bowing  waQ  ahall  ye  be.p— Yene  3. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  translates  tliis:  'Mike  a  tottering  wall/' 
In  consequence  of  heavy  rains  and  floods,  and  nnsonnd 
foundations^  it  is  very  common  to  see  walls  much  out  of  per- 
pendicular; and  some  of  them  so  much  so,  that  it  might 
be  thought  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  stand.  "  Poor  old 
Raman  is  very  ill,  I  heai^."  ''Yes,  the  wall  is  bowing.'' 
"Begone,  thou  low  caste  I  thou  art  a  kutte-chiwer,"  that  is, 
"  a  ruined  wall.''  "  By  the  oppression  of  the  head-man,  the 
people  of  that  village  are  like  a  ruined  wall." 


PSALM    LXIV. 


Their  arrows^  even  bitter  words. — ^Verse  3. 
The  curses  of  that  magician  are  like  sharp  arrows.'^ 


PSALM    LXV. 

Praise  waiteth  for  thee,  O  God,  in  Sion.— Verse  1.    The  maiginal 
reading  is^  ^  is  sUenf 

Ainsworth  translates  it:  ''Prayse  silent  wayteth  for  thee, 
O  God."  The  people  of  the  East  are  much  given  to  medi- 
tation and  silent  praise;  and  sometimes  they  may  be  seen 
for  hours  together  so  completely  absorbed,  as  to  be  insensible 
to  all  surrounding  objects.  "  O  Swamy !  have  you  not  heard 
my  silent  praises?"  Amongst  the  devotees  are  to  be  found 
those  who  are  intent  on  the  silent  ))rai8es  of  Siva.  ''My 
lord,  only  grant  me  this  favour,  and  you  will  hear  even  my 
silent  praises." 

The  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  com ;  they  shoiit  for  joy,  they 
also  sing. — ^Verse  13. 

People,  on  passing  fields  or  gardens  after  a  fine  rain, 
often  observe :  ''  Ab  I  bow  these  fields  and  trees  are  laughing 
to-day."  "  Yes,  you  may  well  laugh ;  this  is  a  fine  time  for 
you."     "  How  nicely  these  flowers  are  laughing  together  I " 
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PSALM    LXVIII. 

God  ahall  wound  the  head  of  hia  enemies^  and  the  hairy  scalp  of  si  ch 
an  one  as  goeth  on  still  in  his  trespasses. — ^Verse  21. 

This  langaage^  in  the  East^  is  equivalent  to  declaring :  "  I 
will  kill  you.^^  "  The  king  will  soon  break  the  uche"  ''  the 
jBcalp/'  "of  that  fellow.''  "Tamban's  uche  is  broken;  he 
died  last  week.''  "  Under  the  scalp  is  the  royal  wind,  which 
is  the  last  to  depart  after  death.  With  those  who  are 
buried,  it  remains  three  da3rs  in  its  place:  but  when  the 
body  is  burned,  it  immediately  takes  its  departure,  which  is 
a  great  advantage." 

The  singers  went  before,  the  players  on  instruments  fdlowed  after; 
among  them  were  the  damsels  playing  with  timbrels. — Verse  25. 

This,  without  doubt,  is  a  description  of  a  religious  pro- 
cession in  the  time  of  David.  In  the  sacred  and  domestic 
processions  of  the  Hindoos,  they  observe  the  same  order,  and 
have  the  same  class  of  people  in  attendance.  See  them 
taking  their  god  to  exhibit  to  the  people,  or  to  remove  some 
calamity :  he  is  put  into  his  car  or  tabernacle,  and  the  whole 
is  placed  on  men's  shoulders.  As  they  move  along,  the  men 
and  women  precede,  and  sing  his  praises;  then  follow  the 
musicians,  who  play  with  all  their  might,  in  honour  of  the 
god,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people. 


PSALM    LXIX. 

The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up. — ^Verse  9. 

He  who  is  zealous  in  his  religion,  or  ardent  in  his  attach- 
ments, is  said  to  be  eaten  up.  *'  Old  Muttoo  has  determined 
to  leave  his  home  for  ever;  he  is  to  walk  barefoot  to  the 
Oanges  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul:  his  zeal  has  eaten  him 
np." 

Deliver  me  out  of  the  mire.— Verse  14. 

"Ah!  this  chearu,  this  chearu!"  "this  mud,  this  mud !" 
says  the  man  who  is  in  trouble ;.  "who  will  puU  me  out?"  "I 
am  like  the  bullock,  with  his  legs  fast  in  the  mud :  the  more 
I  struggle,  the  faster  I  am." 
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This  abo  ahaU  jdcase  the  Loid  better  than  an  ox  or  bnDock  that  hath 
horns  and  hoofik — ^Venw  31. 

Dr.  BoothiO}rd'8  translation  is:  ''For  this  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  Jehovah^  than  a  fiill-homed  and  a  full-boofed 
steer.'^ 

BoflfiEdoes  which  are  offered  in  sacrifice,  mnst  always  be 
fiill-grown,  and  must  have  their  boms  and  hoo&  of  a  parti- 
cular size  and  shape.  Those  witbout  boms  are  offered  to 
devils.  Thns,  it  is  fireqnentfy'  both  difScolt  and  expensive  to 
procure  a  victim  of  tiie  lig^  kind.  The  writ^  of  this 
psalm  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  captive  in  Babylon,  and  con- 
sequently poor,  and  otherwise  unable  to  bring  an  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  But  be  rejoiced  to  know,  that  he 
''beareth  the  poor,  and  despiseth  not  his  prisoners;''  and 
that,  by  praising  ''the  name  of  God  with  a  song,''  and  by 
magnifying  him  with  thanksgiving,  be  would  be  presenting  a 
more  grateful  gift,  and  more  acceptable  incense,  than  the 
most  perfect  victim  could  be,  when  selected  witb  the  greater 
care,  and  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice. 


PSALM    LXXI. 

God  hath  forsaken  him :  persecnte  and  take  him. — Went  11. 

When  a  respectable  man,  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign  or 
superior,  fedls  into  disgrace;  when  a  rich  man  becomes  poor, 
or  a  servant  loses  the  favour  of  his  master;  then  a  horde  of 
accusers,  who  dared  not  previously  to  show  their  faces,  come 
forward  witb  the  most  startling  stories  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  unfortunate  person.  Formerly  they  were  always  flatter- 
ing his  vanity,  and  cringing  at  his  feet ;  but  now  tbey  are  the 
most  brutal  and  bold  of  his  enemies. 


PSALM   LXXII. 

His  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust — Verse  0. 

This  is  a  very  favourite  way  of  threatening  among  the 
Hindoos.    The  half-frantic  man  cries  out  to  bis  foe:  ''Yes! 
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• 

thou  Shalt  soon  eat  tlie  earth  V*  which  means,  his  mouth  will 
soon  be  open  to  receive  it,  as  in  death.  *'  Soon,  soon  wilt 
thou  have  man  !'^  that  is, ''  earth,'^  "  in  thy  mouth/'  In  time 
of  great  scarcity,  it  is  said,  ''The  people  are  now  eating  earth ! 
The  cruel,  cruel  king  did  nothing  but  put  earth  in  the  mouths 
of  his  sal^ects/' 


PSALM   LXXIV. 

Why  withdrawest  thou  thy  hand,  even  thy  right  hand  ?  pluck  it  out  of 
thy  bosom. — ^Verae  11. 

The  word  which  we  translate  ^' bosom"  does  not  always,  in 
Eastern  language,  mean  the  breast;  but  often  ''the  lap,''  or 
that  part  of  the  body  where  the  long  robe  folds  round  the 
loins.  In  allusion  to  this  our  Saviour  says,-"  Qooi  measure, 
pressed  down,  and  sliaken  together,  shall  men  give  into  your 
bosom"  (Luke  vi. 38.) 

In  the  folds  of  the  garment,  in  front  of  the  body,  the 
Orientals  keep  their  little  valuables;  and  there,  when  they 
are  perfectly  at  ease,  they  place  their  hands.  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins,  who  translated  from  the  original  text,  have  the  same 
idea : — 

"  Why  doit  thou  draw  thy  hand  ahack, 
And  hide  it  in  thy  lap  P** 

To  a  king,  whose  enemies  have  invaded  his  territories,  and 
are  ravaging  his  kingdom,  it  will  be  said,  should  he  not  make 
any  exertions  to  repel  them,  "Why  does  your  majesty  keep 
your  hands  in  joui maddeyUa"  "your  bosom?"  "Take  your 
sword,  your  heroism,  thence."  When  two  men  go  to  a 
magistrate  to  complain  of  each  other,  perhaps  one  declares : 
"He  has  beaten  me  severely,  my  lord."  Then  the  other 
replies :  "It  is  true,  I  did  strike  him;  but  these  wounds  on 
my  body  show  he  did  not  keep  his  hands  in  his  bosom.'^ 
"Complain  not  to  me,  fellow,  for  want  of  food;  do  I  not  see 
you  always  with  your  hands  in  your  bosom  ?"  "  He  has  been 
cursingmein  the  most  fearful  way;  but  I  told  him  to  put  the 
imprecations  in  his  own  bosom."  See  Dent.  xiii.  6;  Luke 
jm.  22 ;  Psalm  cxxix.  7. 

Thy  right  hand — ^Which  is  the  hand  of  honour :  hence  "the 
right  hand  of  the  Most  High."    The  Hindoos  have  a  right* 
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hand  caste;  and  when  thqr  take  a  solemn  oath,  they  lift  np 
that  hand  to  heaven. 

The  whole  of  the  right  ride  of  man  is  believed  to  be  more 
honourable  than  the  left,  and  all  its  members  are  said  to  be 
larger  and  stronger ;  and,  to  give  more  dignity  to  it,  they  call 
it  the  dnpackham,  that  is, ''  the  male  side  '/^  whereas  the  other 
is  called  '^the  female/'  This  idea,  also,  is  followed  up  in 
reference  to  their  great  deity,  Siva;  his  right  ride  is  called 
''male,''  and  the  other  ''the  female:"  which  notion  likewise 
applies  to  the  Jupiter  of  western  antiquity,  as  he  was  said  to 
be  both  male  and  female. 


PSALM   LXXV. 

Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high :  speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck.— -Verse  5. 
"In  thy  &Tonr  our  hom  shall  he  exalted."  (bnmz.  17.)  "The 
horn  of  Moah  is  cut  off."  (Jer.  xlviii.  25.)    See  also  Zech.  i.  21. 

A  man  of  lofty  bearing  is  said  to  carry  his  hom  very  high. 
To  him  who  is  proudly  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  another 
it  will  be  said,  "Why  show  your  kombu/'  "horn,"  "here?" 
''What !  are  you  a  hom  for  me?"  "See  that  fellow,  what  a 
fine  hom  he  has;  he.  will  make  the  people  run."  "Truly, 
my  lord,  you  have  a  great  hom."  "Chinnan  has  lost  his 
money ;  ay,  and  his  homship  too."  "Alas  1  alas !  I  am  like 
the  deer,  whose  horns  have  fallen  o£P." 

For  an  explanation  of  hom,  see  Brace's  Travels  in  Abys- 
sinia, vol.  iv.  p.  411,  whero  it  is  related:  "One  thing  re- 
markable in  this  cavalcade,  was  the  h^d-dress  of  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces.  A  large  broad  fillet  was  bound  on  their 
forehead,  and  tied  behind  the  head.  In  the  middle  ot  this 
was  a  hom,  or  conical  piece  of  silver,  gilt,  about  four  inches 
long.  This  is  wom  in  reviews  or  parades  after  victory.  This, 
I  apprehend,  like  other  of  their  usages,  is  taken  from  the 
Hebrew9,  and  the  several  allusions  made  in  scripture  to  it 
arise  from  this  practice,  &c.  The  crooked  manner  in  which 
they  hold  their  neck  when  the  ornament  is  on  their  forehead, 
for  £ear  it  should  fall  forward,  perfectly  shows  the  meaning  of 
speaking  with  a  stiff  neck,  when  the  hom  is  held  on  high  or 
erect  like  the  unioom." 
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F8ALH    LXXVII. 

In  the  day  of  my  trouble  I  sought  the  Lord :  my  Bore  m  in  the  nighty 
and  ceased  not, — ^Verse  2.  The  maigin  has^  instead  of  tore,  '^hand«'' 

.  Ainsworth  gives  this  translation :  ''In  the  day  of  my  dis- 
tress I  sought  the  Lord :  my  hand  by  night  readied  out  and 
ceased  not/'  Dr.  Boothroyd's  rendering  is :  ''In  the  day  of 
my  distress  I  seek  Jehovah:  by  nighty  my  hand,  without 
ceasing,  is  stretched  out  unto  Jbdm/'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says^ 
"  My  hand  was  stretched  out,  that  is,  in  prayer .''  The  Tamnl 
translation  has  it :  "  My  hands^  in  the  nighty  were  spread  out, 
and  ceased  not.'' 

"Ah  1"  says  the  sorrowful  mother,  over  her  afflicted  child^ 
"all  night  long  were  my  hands  spread  out  to  the  gods  on  thy 


behalf."  In  that  position  do  they  sometimes  hold  their  hands 
for  the  whole  night  together.  Some  devotees  do  this  with 
their  rigbt  hand,  throughout  the  whole  of  their  lives,  till  the 
arm  becomes  quite  stifiP. 

And  I  said.  This  is  my  infirmity :  but  I  will  remember  the  yean  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  Most  High.-*yene  10. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  renders  this  passage :  "Then  I  said,  TUs  is 
the  time  of  my  sorrow ;  but  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High 
can  diange  it.'' 

I  have  shown  that  superior  honour  is  given  to  the  right 
hand.  (See  page  829.)  It  is  that  with  whidi  men  fight.  It 
is  the  "  sword  arm  :^  conseqnoitly  from  it  oomes  pfotection 
or  deHverance.  David  was  in  great  distress ;  but  he  asks : 
"  Has  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious?"  To  this  his  heart 
replied,  "No !"  and  he  determined  to  believe  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  Most  High,  which  had  often  ddivered  and 
defended  him  in  days  past,  and  which  could  again  change  the 
louring  aspect  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
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The  right  hand  is  that  which  dispenses  gifts :  no  Hindoo 
would  offer  a  present  with  his  left  hand.  A  miser  is  said  to 
have  two  left  hands.  ''  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  right 
hand  of  that  good  man :  he  always  relieved  my  wants/'  ''  Ah 
the  ungratefol  wretch  !  how  many  years  have  I  helped  him ! 
he  has  forgotten  my  right  hand.''  '^  Yes,  poor  fellow  !  he  has 
lost  all  his  property;  he  cannot  now  use  his  right  hand/' 
"My  children,  my  dbildren!"  says  the  aged  father,  ''how 
many  years  have  I  supported  jrou  ?  Surely  you  will  never 
forget  the  right  hand  of  your  fietther." 


PSALM   LXXVIII. 

I  will  open  my  moath  in  a  parable.— Verse  2. 

When  a  man  finds  a  difficulty  in  making  another  under- 
stand him,  he  says,  "  Well,  let  us  relate  an  ugame,'^  "  a  para- 
ble ;"  or,  "You  shall  hear  a paUa-tnulK/'  ''an  old  saying." 

Their  priests  fell  by  the  swoid ;  and  their  widows  made  no  lamentation. 

—Verse  64. 

When  the  cholera  morbus  swept  off  such  multitudes  in 
Ceylon,  the  cries  fix)m  every  house  had  a  fearful  effect  on 
passengers.  But,  after  some  time,  though  the  scourge 
remained,  the  people  ceased  to  lament,  asking :  "  Why 
should  we  mourn?  the  amma"  that  is,  "the  goddess,"  "is 
at  her  play»"  Thus,  instead  of  the  shrieks  and  howls  so 
common  on  similar  occasions,  scarcely  a  sigh  or  a  whisper  was 
beard  from  the  survivors. 

lie  smote  his  enemies  in  the  hinder  part :  he  put  them  to  a  perpetual 
•  reproach. — ^Verse  66. 

Dr.  Boothroyd's  rendering  is:  "And  smote  his  enemies 
in  the  hinder  parts,  and  he  put  them  to  perpetual  disgrace." 

Some  commentators  think  that  this  alludes  "to  the 
emerods  inflicted  on  the  Philistines."  But  the  figure  is 
used  in  reference  to  those  who  are  conquered,  and  who  conse- 
quently show  their  backs  when  running  away.  "  I  wiU  make 
that  fellow  show  his  back,"  is  tantamount  to  the  declaration, 
"I  will  cause  him  to  run  from  me."    It  is  also  considered 
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exceedingly  disgracefal  to  be  beaten  on  the  bin'der  part  of 
the  body. 


PSALM    LXXX. 

O  Lord  God  of  hosiSy  how  long  wilt  thou  he  angry  ? — ^Verse  4.    The 
Hehrew  has  it,  "  wilt  thou  smoke  V* 

Ainsworth's  translation  is:  ''Jehovah,  Ood  of  hosts,  how 
long  wilt  thou  smoke  against  the  prayer  of  thy  people?" 

Of  an  angry  man  it  is  said,  "  He  is  continually  smoking." 
''My  friend,  why  do  you  smoke  so  to-day?"  "This  smoke 
drives  me  away ;  I  cannot  bear  it."  "  How  many  days  is 
this  smoke  to  remain  in  my  house?"  "What  care  I  for  the 
smoke  ?  it  does  not  hurt  me." 

Thou  feedest  them  with  the  hread  of  tears. — ^Verse  5. 

When  a  master  or  a  father  is  angry,  he  says  to  his  children 
or  servants,  "Yes,  in  future  you  shall  have  rice,  and  the  water 
of  your  eyes,  to  eat."  "  You  shall  have  the  water  of  your 
eyes  in  abundance  to  drink."  "  Alas !  alas !  I  am  ever 
drinking  tears.^' 

The  hoar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it. — ^Verse  13. 

WOd  hogs  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  destructive  in 
the  East :  hence  a  fine  garden  will  in  one  night  be  completely 
destroyed.  The  herd  is  generally  led  by  old  boars,  that  go 
along  with  great  speed  and  fierceness.  Should  there  be  a 
fence,  they  will  go  round  till  they  find  a  weak  place,  and  then 
they  all  rush  in.  In  travelling,  sometiines  a  large  patch  of 
grass  may  be  seen  completely  torn  up,  which  has  been  done 
by  the  wild  hog  for  the  sake  of  the  roots.  These  animals  are 
also  very  ferocious,  as  they  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  either 
man  or  beast  when  placed  in  circumstances  of  difficulty. 
One  of  them  ran  at  a  friend  of  mine,  when  travelling  in  his 
palankeen ;  but  the  savage  creature,  not  calculating  well  as 
to  the  speed  of  the  coolies,  only  just  struck  the  pole  with  his 
tusk ;  yet  the  hole  which  he  left  behind  in  the  hard  wood 
was  nearly  half  an  inch  deep. 
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PSALM   LXXXV. 

Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. — ^Verse  10. 

In  Ezek.  iii.  13^  the  marginal  reading  for  touched  one 
another f  according  tx)  the  Hebrew^  is^  ''kissed/'  Dr.  Booth- 
royd's  version  is :  ''  Righteousness  and  peace  have  embraced.^' 

In  the  Hindoo  book  called  Iraku-Vangesham,  it  is  said, 
"  The  lotus-flowers  were  kissing  each  other."  When  the 
branches  of  two  separate  trees  meet,  in  consequence  of  strong 
winds,  it  is  said,  ''They  kiss  each  other.''  When  the  wind 
begins  to  move  a  young  palmirah-tree  which  grows  near 
the  parent  stock,  the  people  exclaim:  "Ah!  the  mother  ia 
kissing  the  daughter."  A  woman  says  of  the  ornaments 
round  her  neck,  "  Yes,  these  embrace  my  neck."  Has  a 
female  put  on  the  nose- ring?  it^is  said  to  be  kissing  her. 
The  idea,  therefore,  is  truly  Oriental,  and  shows  the  intimate 
anion  of  righteousne^  and  peace. 


FSALM    LXXXV1I. 

The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dweUiqgs  of 
Jacob. — ^Verse  2, 

"  Truly  I  love  the  gates  of  Chinna-Amma  more  than  the 
gates  of  Pun-Amma."  "No,  no;  he  does  not  love  the  gates 
of  that  woman;  he  will  never  marry  her."  "He  is  angry 
with  my  gates;  he  will  not  pass  them."  "Low  hie  gateel 
ay,  for  a  good  reason :  he  gets  plenty  of  help  from  them." 

All  my  springs  are  in  thee. — ^Verse  7. 

A  man  of  great  charities  is  said  to  have  many  springs: 
'^His  heart  is  like  the  springs  of  a  well."  "Where  are  my 
springs,  my  lord  ?  are  they  not  in  you  ?  " 

Tears  also  are  spoken  of  as  coming  from,  springs  in  the 
body :  thus  the  mother  of  E^mar  said  to  him,  in  consequence 
of  great  sorrow,  "The  waters  of  my  eyes  have  dried  up  the 
springs  of  aflfection." 
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P8ALM   LXXXIX. 

To  all  genexBiions.— Verse  1.    The  maigiid  has^  **  generation  and 
generation." 

This  emphatic  repetition  is  exceedingly  natoral  to  the  Ian* 
goages  of  the  East.  The  ancients  seemed  to  have  an  idea 
that  all  important  commands  or  declarations  should  be  repeat- 
ed^ in  order  to  prevent  misapprehension  or  forgetfulness. 

Justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne. — ^Verse  14. 

The  marginal  reading  is:  ^'the  establishment  of  thy 
throne.**  Dr.  Boothroyd's  version  is :  ''are  the  basis  of  thy 
throne.*' 

''What  was  the  foimdation  of  his  throne?'*  "Justice! 
Truly  righteousness  is  the  cUte-varam/*  "  foundation  or  basis/* 
''of  all  his  ways.** 


rSALM  xc. 

We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told. — ^Verse  9. 

^'This  year  has  been  to  me  as  a  fabulous  story.  Like  the 
repetition  of  a  dream^  my  days  pass  away.  The  beginning 
of  life  is  as  the  dew-drop  upon  the  tender  herb  :  in  ten  moons 
it  assumes  its  shape^  and  is  brought  forth;  it  lies  down^ 
crawls,  prattles,  walks,  and  becomes  acquainted  with  science. 
At  sixteen  he  is  a  man ;  goes  forth  in  the  pride  of  his  youth, 
gets  a  wife,  and  becomes  the  father  of  children.  The  husk 
of  his  rice  he  refuses  to  part  with,  and  his  wish  is  to  enjoy  all* 
He  thinks,  by  living  cheaply,  by  refusing  to  support  charities, 
or  to  dispense  favours,  he  is  of  all  men  the  most  happy. 
He  is  regardless  of  the  writing  on  lus  forehead,  [fate,]  and  is 
like  the  lamp  which  shineth,  and  ceaseth  to  shine ;  pour  in 
oil,  and  there  will  be  light ;  take  it  away,  and  there  will  be 
darkness.  In  old  age  come  the  rheumatics,  the  jaundice,  and 
an  enlarged  belly ;  the  eyes  are  filled  with  rheums,  and  the 
phlegm  comes  forth.  His  body  becomes  dry,  his  back  bends, 
his  wife  and  children  abhor  him,  and  in  visions  he  sees  the . 
deathly  car  and  horse.  The  place  of  burning  says,  '  Come, 
come !  *  and  his  family  say, '  Go,  go !  *     His  strength  is  gone, 
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his  speech  falters^  his  eye-balls  roU^  and  his  living  soul  is  taken 
away.  The  people  then  talk  of  his  good  and  evil  deeds,  and 
ask,  'Is  this  life?'  The  funeral  rites  follow;  the  mtisic 
sounds  forth,  and  the  dying  carry  the  dead  to  the  place  of 
burning."    Thus  sang  the  devoted  Aruna-Kiriyar. 

O  satisfy  us  early  with  thy  mercy. — Verse  14. 
Ainsworth  renders  this  clause :  ^'  Satisfie  us  in  the  morn- 
ing with  thy  mercie."  AfSictions  and  sorrows  are  spoken  of 
as  the  "night  of  life;''  and  the  deliverance  firom  them,  as 
the  "  morning  of  joy."  "  Yes ;  the  night  has  been  long  and 
gloomy ;  but  the  morning  has  come  at  last."  "  Ah  morning ! 
morning !  when  wilt  thou  come  ?  " 


PSALM   XCI. 

He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty* — ^Verse  1.  See  also  Judges  ix.  15 ; 
Psalm  xvii.  8 ;  xxxvi.  7  ;  Ixiii.  7 ;  Cant.  ii.  3 ;  Isai.  xxx.  2 ; 
xlix.  2  ;  Lam.  iy.  20  ;  Ezek*.  xvii.  23. 

To  say  a  person  is  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  man,  means 
he  is  under  his  protection,  "  O  my  lord  I  all  the  people  are 
against  me ;  they  are  pursuing  me  as  the  tiger :  let  me  come 
under  your  wmnely*  that  is,  ''your  shadow."  ''Ay,  ay  I  the 
fellow  is  safe  enough :  now  he  has  crept  under  tiie  shadow 
of  the  king."  ''  Begone,  miscreant !  thou  shalt  not  creep 
under  my  shadow."  ''Many  years  have  I  been  under  the 
shadow  of  my  father;  how  shall  I  now  leave  it ?  "  ''  Gone, 
for  ever  gone,  is  the  shadow  of  my  days  !"  says  the  lament- 
ing widow. 

Thou  shalt  not  he  afraid  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  ; 
nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day v^Verse  6. 

The  Septuagint  has,  instead  of  destruction  thai  wasteth  at 
noon-day,  §ai/xoviou  fji.e<ri^/ji>Sp^¥ov,  ''the  noon-day  devil."  And 
Theocritus  and  Lucan,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  also 
allude  to  the  demons  who  were  destructive  at  the  meridians 
of  day  or  night. 

The  Hindoos  believe  in  the  same  thing.  When  the 
cholera  rages,  no  one  will  go  out  whilst  the  sun  is  at  its 
zenith,  because  it  is  believed  that  the  demon  of  the  pestilence 
is  then  actively  engaged.     "The  hot  exhalations  of  noon-day 
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are  the  chariots  of  the  fiends.''    The  demons  of  darkness  are 
said  to  have  the  most  power  at  midnight. 

PSALM   XCII. 
I  ahall  be  anointed  with  fresh  oiL^Verse  10. 

Montanus  has,  instead  oi  fresh  M,  given  the  literal  meax|** 
ing  of  the  original^  virido  oleo,  "  with  green  oil.''  Ainsworth 
also  renders  it:  ''fresh  or  green  oile."  The  remark  of 
Calmet  is:  ''As  the  plants  imparted  somewhat  of  their 
colour^  as  well  as  of  their  fragrance^  hence  the  expression 
preen  oilJ^  Harmer  says^  "  I  shall  be  anointed  with  green 
oiL"  Some  of  these  writers  think  the  term  green,  as  it  is  in 
the  original,  signifies  "precions  fragrant  oil;"  c^ers,  lite* 
rally  "green"  in  colour;  and  others,  "fresh"  or  newly- 
made  oil.  But  I  think  it  will  appear  to  mean  "  cold-drawn 
ofl,"  that  which  has  been  expressed  or  squeezed  from  the  nut 
or  fruit  without  the  process  of  boiling.  The  OrientalB  prefer 
this  kind  to  all  others  for  anointing  themselves;  it  ia  con- 
sidered the  most  precious,  the  most  pure  and  efficacious. 
Nearly  all  their  medicinal  oils  are  thus  extracted;  and 
because  they  cannot  gain  so  much  by  this  method  as  by  the 
boiling  process,  oils  so  drawn  are  very  dear.  Hence  their 
name  for  the  article  thus  prepared  is  also  paiche,  that  is, 
"green  oil."  But  this  term,  in  Eastern  phraseology,  is 
applied  to  other  things  which  are  unboiled  or  raw:  thus 
unboiled  water  is  cailleipatche'iameer,  "green  water : "  patclte* 
pal,  likewise,  "green  milk,"  means  that  which  has  not  been 
boiled,  and  the  butter  made  from  it  is  called  "green 
butter;"  and  uncooked  meat  or  yams  are  known  by  the 
same  name. 

I  think,  therefore,  the  Psalmist  alludes  to  that  valuable 
article  whidi  is  called  "green  oil,"  on  account  of  its  being 
expressed  from  the  nut  or  fruit,  without  the  process  of 
boiling. 

The  righteous  ahaU  flourish  like  the  palm-tree. — ^Verse  12. 
"The  wicked  spring,  as  the  grass;  but  good  men  endure 
like  the  palm-tree,  and  bear  much  fruit."     "A  gratefrd  man 
is  like  the  palmirah-tree ;  for  small  attentions  he  gives  much 
fruit." 

z  2 
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In  old  age  they  ahall  be  fiit  and  flourishing. — ^Verse  14.    The  Hebrew, 
instead  oiflourishingy  has  ^^  green." 

Ainswortli  renders  the  dause :  '^  shall  be  fat  and  green/' 

Of  a  very  old  man  who  has  retained  his  strength,  the 
Hindoos  say,  "  He  is  a  green  veteran.'*  "  See  that  patche- 
killaven/'  ^^ green  old  man/'  '^how  strong  he  is."  "My 
Mend,  if  you  act  in  this  way,  you  will  never  be  a  green  old 
man." 

A  man  who  has  been  long  noted  for  roguery  is  called  a 
patche  kalian^  '^  a  green  rogue ; "  and  a  well-known  utterer  of 
falsehoods,  "  a  green  liar." 

"  Ah  my  lord ! "  says  the  relieved  mendicant,  "  in  your 
old  age  you  will  be  fat  and  flourishing ; "  or,  "You  will  be  a 
green  old  man." 


P8ALM  oil. 

For  my  days  are  consumed  like  smoke,  and  my  IxMies  are  bnmed  as  an 
hearth. — ^Verse  3. 

A  person  believing  himself  to  be  near  death,  says^  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  "Alas!  my. days  have  passed  away 
like  stooke :  my  bones  are  as  a  firebrand." 

My  days  are  like  a  shadow  that  declineth  ;  and  I  am  withered  like 
grass. — ^Verse  H. 

"My  days  are  like  the  declining  shadow,"  says  the  old 
man:  "my  shadow  is  fast  declining : "  sty  ant  hu,  siyanihu, 
"  declining,  declining  !  " 

/  am  withered — Indran,  the  king  of  heaven,  said  of  him- 
self and  others,  that  they  were  withered  by  the  mandates  of 
Sooran.  These  also  are  common  exclamations :  "  Alas !  his 
face  and  heart  are  withered."  "  My  heart  is'  withered,  I 
cannot  eat  my  food."  "  Sorrow,  not  age,  has  withered  my 
face."     "  Alas  !  how  soon  this  blossom  has  withered." 


PSALM  cv. 

He  sent  Moses  his  servant. — ^Verse  26. 
Calmct  says  the  word  "servant,"   among  the   Hebrews, 
"  generally  signifies  a  slave : "  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  observes  on 
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Bom.  i.  1,  "Paul  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ:^'  '^ The  word 
$ouAo;^  which  we  translate  servant,  properly  means  '  a  slave^' 
one  who  is  the  entire  property  of  his  master ;  and  it  is  used 
here  by  the  apostle  with  great  propriety/' 

In  Eastern  language^  the  word  used  as  expressive  of  th^ 
relationship  of  men  to  their  deities  is.  slave.  "  I  am  the 
adumi/*  that  is,  "the  slave/'  "of  the  supreme  Siva/'  "I  am 
the  devoted  slave  of  Yishnoo."  Hindoo  saints  are  always 
called  the  slaves  of  the  gods.  The  term  "  servant "  is  applied 
to  one  who  is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  himself,  in  serving 
di£ferent  masters:  but  not  so  a  slave;  he  is  the  property  of 
Us  owner;  from  him  he  receives  protection  and  support,  and 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  serve  another  master.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  native  Christians,  in  praying  to  the  true  Gk>d,  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  always  speak  of  themselves  as  slaves; 
they  are  not  their  own,  but  "  bought  with  a  price." 

Their  land  brought  forth  frogs  in  abundance. — ^Veiae  30. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  an  Englishman,  in  an  Eastern  wet 
monsoon,  to  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  that  plague  of  Egypt,  in 
which  the  frogs  were  in  the  "houses,  bed-chambers,  beds, 
and  kneading-troughs,"  of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  rainy 
season,  myriads  of  them  send  forth  their  constant  croak 
in  every  direction ;  and  a  man  not  possessed  of  over-much 
patience,  becomes  as  petulant  as  was  the  licentious  god,  and 
is  ready  to.exdaim, 

<<  Croaky  croak  I    Indeed  I  shall  choke, 
If  jou  pester  and  bore  My  ears  any  more 
With  your  oroaky  croaky  croak  !  ** 

A  new-comer,  on  seeing  them  leap  about  the  rooms, 
becomes  disgusted,  and  forthwith  begins  an  attack  upon 
them ;  but  the  next  evening  will  bring  a  return  of  his  active 
visiters.  It  may  appear  almost  incredible,  but  in  one  even- 
ing we  killed  upwards  of  forty  of  these  guests  in  the  Jaffna 
Mission-house.  They  had  principally  concealed  themselves 
in  a  small  tunnel  connected  with  the  bathing-room,  where 
their  noise  had  become  almost  insupportable. 

I  have  been  amused,  when  a  man  has  been  making  a  speech 
which  has  not  given  pleasure  to  his  audience,  to  hear  another 
person  ask :  ''  What  has  that  fellow  been  croaking  about,  Uk^ 
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a  firog  of  the  wet  monsoon?^'  The  natives  also  do  ns  the 
honour  of  sayings  that  our  singing  in  parts  is  very  much  hke 
the  notes  of  the  large  and  small  frogs.  The  bass-singers^  say 
they^  resemble  the  croak  of  the  bull-firogs,  and  the  other  parts 
the  notes  of  the  smaller  &y  .* 


PSALM  ciz. 

het  his  children  be  fatherless^  and  his  wife  a  widow.    Let  his  children 
be  continually  yagabonds^  and  beg^ — ^Verses  9, 10. 

Listen  to  two  married  men  who  are  quarrelling^  and  you 
will  hear  the  one  thus  accost  the  other :  ''Thy  family  will 
soon  come  to  destruction.'^  ''And  what  will  become  of 
thine  ? ''  rejoins  the  other :  "  I  will  tell  thee :  Thy  wife  will 
soon  take  off  her  thdli ; ''  which  means.  She  will  be  a  widow, 
as  the  thdli  is  the  marriage-jewel,  which  must  be  taken  off  on 
the  death  of  a  husband.  "Yes,  thy  children  will  soon  be 
beggars ;  I  shall  see  them  at  my  door.'' 


PSALM  ex. 

Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand. — ^Verse  1. 
The  host  always  places  a  distinguished  guest  on  his  right 
hand,  because  that  side  is  considered  more  honourable  than 
the  other.  Hence  the  rank  known  by  the  name  of  valang- 
kiyar,  "  right-hand  caste,"  is  very  superior  to  the  idunff-kiyar, 
or  "left-hand  caste." 


PSALM  cxii. 

He  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth.— Verse  10. 
An  enraged  man  snaps  his  teeth  together,  as  if  about  to 
bite  the  object  of  his  anger.     Thus,  in  the  book  Ramyanum, 

*  In  No.  62  of  the  Quarterly  ReTlew  is  a  striking  description  of  Lisbon ; 
and,  amongst  other  delights,  the  reviewer  says,  there  may  be  heard  the  ^^  Aristo- 
phanic  chorus^  which  has  provoked  many  a  splenetic  Englishman* 

BpciccKciccI,  Koa^9  Koa^, 
BptKtKMKt^f  Moal,  iroa(." 

But  to  hear  it  in  full  pctfection,  he  mast  go  to  the  East. 
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the  giant  BaTanan  is  described  as  in  his  fury  gnashing  toge- 
ther his  "thirty-two  teeth  !^^  Of  angry  men  it  is  fre- 
quently said^  "Look  at  the  beast^  how  he  gnashes  his 
teeth !  '*  "  Go  near  thai  fellow  I  not  I,  indeed !  he  will  only 
gnash  his  teeth/^ 


PSALM    CZIII. 

He  maketh  the  bairen  woman  to  keep  house,  and  to  be  a  joyful  mother 
of  children. — ^Verse  9. 

Should  a  married  woman,  who  has  long  been  considered 
sterile,  become  a  mother,  her  joy,  and  that  of  her  husband 
and  friends,  will  be  most  extravagant.  "  They  called  her 
Malady/'  that  is,  "Barren,'^  "but  sbe-has  given  us  some 
good  fruit/'  "  My  neighbours  pointed  at  me,  and  said. 
Malady :  but  what  will  they  say  now  ? ''  A  man  who  on  any 
occasion  manifests  great  ddight,  is  represented  to  be  like  the 
barren  woman  who  has  at  length  borne  a  child.  Any  thing 
which  is  exceedingly  valuable  is  thus  described :  "  This  is  as 
precious  as  the  son  of  the  barren  woman ; "  that  is,  of  her 
who  had  long  been  reputed  barren. 


PSALM  cxix. 

Mine  eyea  fell  for  thy  word.— Verse  82. 

Has  a  mother  promised  to  visit  her  son  or  daughter? 
should  she  not  be  able  to  go,  the  remark  of  the  son  or  daugh- 
ter will  be :  "  Alas  I  my  mother  promised  to  come  to  me : 
how  long  have  I  been  looking  for  her?  But  a  speck  has 
grown  on  my  eye.''  "I  cannot  see,  my  eyes  have  fjoiled 
me ; "  that  is,  by  looking  so  intensely  for  her  coming. 

I  am  become  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke.— Verse  83. 

Bottles  are  made  of  the  skins  of  goats,  of  sheep,  and  of 
other  animals;  and  there  are  several  articles  preserved  in 
them,  in  the  same  way  as  the  English  keep  hogs'  lard  in 
bladders.  Some  kinds  of  medicinal  oil,  assafoetida,  honey,  a 
kind  of  treacle,  and  other  drugs^  are  kept  for  a  great  length 
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of  time^  by  hanging  the  bottles  in  the  smoke^  which  soon 
causes  them  to  become  black  and  shrivelled.  The  Psalmist 
was  ready  to  faint  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord :  his  eyes  had 
failed  in  looking  for  his  blessings  and  anxiety  had  made  him 
like  unto  a  skin-bottle^  shrivelled  and  blackened  in  the 
smoke. 

How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste !  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to 
my  mouth ! — ^Verae  103. 

An  aflfectionate  wife  often  says,  "  My  husband !  your 
words  are  sweeter  to  me  than  honey ;  yes,  they  are  sweeter 
than  the  sugar-cane/'  "Alasl  my  husband  is  gone/' says 
the  widow  :  ^'  how  sweet  were  lus  words !  Honey  dropped 
from  his  mouth :  his  words  were  ambrosia/' 

Rivers  of  waters  run  down  mine  eyes. — ^Verse  136. 

This  figure  occurs  in  the  poem  called  Veeraie'Vudu-toothe. 
'^  Rivers  of  tears  run  down  the  fitce  of  that  mother  bereft  of 
her  children/'  is  a  saying  in  common  use.  "  The  water  of 
her  eyes  runs  like  a  river." 


psALH  cxxr. 

The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night — 
Verse  6. 

A  meridian  summer's  sun  in  England  gives  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  power  of  this  luminary  in  the  Bast :  and  yet,  even  in 
this  temperate  climate,  who  has  not  been  inconvenienced 
when  exposed  to  his  potent  rays?  But  how  much  greater  is 
the  effect  in  India !  Sometimes  "  a  stroke  of  the  sun"  smites 
man  and  beast  with  instant  death. 

The  moon  has  also  a  pernicious  effect  upon  those  who 
sleep  in  its  beams :  and  fish,  having  been  exposed  to  them  for 
one  night,  become  most  injurious  to  those  who  eat  them. 
Hence  our  English  seamen,  when  sailing  in  tropical  climes, 
always  take  care  to  place  their  fish  out  of  ^^the  sight  of  the 
moon." 

Tyerman  and  Bennet  also  mention,  that  fish,  when  exposed 
to  the  light  of  the  moon,  acquire  such  a  deleterious  quaUty  as 
to  render  them  unfit  for  food.  The  moon  is  also  believed  to 
have  great  astrological  influence  over  the  affairs  of  men;  and 
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it  is  worthy  of  being  known^  tliat  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance in  the  notions  of  the  Hindoos^  the  Greeks^  and  of  the 
Romans.    Virgil^  in  his  G^orgics^  informs  ns  : — 

'^  For  various  works  behold  the  moon  declare 
Some  dajrs  more  fortmiate :  the  fifth  beware ! 
Pale  Orcus  and  the  Furies  then  sprung  forth, 
Japetus  and  Cceus,  heaving  Earth 
Produced,  a  foul  abominable  birth  ! 
And  fierce  Typhoeus,  Jove  who  dared  defy, 
Leagued  in  conjunction  dire  to  storm  the  sky  I  ". 

Wabtok*8  «  VirgU's  Georgics,*'  i.  27e--28L 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon^  the  Hindoos  say^  was  bom 
the  Panjame-Pea,  that  is,  "  the  fifth  devil/'  He  has  a  most 
malignant  nature,  and  takes  great  pleasure  in  the  su£ferings 
of  men.  Should  a  person  die  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon, 
his  spirit  is  believed  to  remain  in  the  house  for  six  months ; 
and,  therefore,  when  the  relations  see  a  person  near  death  on 
that  day,  they  remove  him  to  a  distant  place  to  expire.  See 
the  remarks  on  Deut.  xxxiii.  14,  pp.  128 — 131. 


PSALM    CXXIT. 

Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  0  Jeru8alem.--7Verse  2. 

I  think,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  it. is  of  small  con- 
sequence whether  this  passage  be  read  in  the  past,  present,  or 
future  tense ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  arguments  on  that  sub- 
ject  are  of  no  importance.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  declaration  of 
affection  for  Jerusalem,  with  which  the  feet,  as  the  instruments 
of  going  to  the  holy  place,  were  in  Eastern  style  naturally 
associated.  The  devout  Hindoo,  when  absent  from  the  sacred 
city  of  Sedambarum,  often  exclaims,  "  Ah  Sedambarum  I  my 
feet  are  ever  walking  in  thee.''  ^' Ah  Siva-Stalham  !  are  not 
my  feet  in  thee? "  A  man  who  has  long  been  absent  from 
his  favourite  temple,  says,  on  his  return,  "  My  feet  once  more 
tread  this  holy  place." 


PSALM  cxxiii. 

As  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the  hand  of  their  masters.— Verse  2. 

The  hand  is  looked  at  as  the  member  by  which  a  superior 
gives  protection  or  dispenses  favours )  and  if  this  psalm  be,  as 
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some  suppose^  a  complaint  of  the  captives  in  Babylon^  it  may 
refer  to  the  hand  as  the  instmment  of  deliverance. 

A  man  in  trouble  declares :  "  I  will  look  at  the  hand  of  my 
friend/'  "  I  looked  at  the  hand  of  my  mistress^  and  have 
been  comforted/'  A  father,  on  returning  from  a  journey, 
says,  ''  My  children  will  look  to  my  hands ;''  that  is,  for  a 
present.  Of  a  troublesome  person  it  is  said,  "  He  is  always 
looking  at  my  hands.''  A  slave  of  a  cruel  master  cries  to 
his  god :  ^^  Ah  Swamy  I  why  am  I  appointed  to  look  at  his 
hands?" 


PSALM   CXXIV. 

'  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers. — ^Verse  7. 

It  is'  the  remark  of  a  man  who  has  narrowly  escaped 
danger :  ''  My  life  is  like  that  of  the  bird  which  has  escaped 
from  the  snare."  The  life  of  man  is  often  compared  to  that 
of  a  bird.  Thus,  of  him  whose  spirit  has  departed,  it  is  said, 
"Ahl  the  bird  has  left  its  nest;  it  has  gone  away."  "As 
the  unhatched  bird  must  first  burst  from  the  sheU  before  it 
can  fly,  so  must  this  soul  burst  from  its  body." 


PSALM  cxxvi. 

Our  mouth  was  filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing. — 

Verse  2. 

"  See  that  happy  man :  his  mouth  is  always  fiill  of  laugh- 
ing ;  his  tongue  is  always  singing ;  he  is  ever  showing  his 
teeth." 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. — ^Verse  5. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  agricultural  pursuits;  the 
seed,  being  well  watered,  will  produce  a  plenteous  harvest. 
The  Jews  in  their  captivity  had  been  sowing  good  seed,  had 
watered  it  with  their  tears ;  and  the  time  was  now  come  for 
them  to  reap  with  joy,  and  to  return  with  their  sheaves 
rejoicing. 

It  is  proverbial  to  say  to  a  boy  who  weeps  because  he  must 
go  to  school,  or  because  he  cannot  easily  acquire  his  lesson^ 
"My  child,  the  plants  of  science  require  the  water  of  the 
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eyes."    "  If  you  sow  with  tears,  the  profit  will  appear  in  your 
own  hands/' 


FSALH  CXXVII. 

As  arrows  are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man ;  so  are  children  of  the 
yonth.  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them :  they 
shall  not  he  adiamed,  hut  they  shall  speak  with  the  enemies  in  the 
gate. — ^Verses  4, 6.  The  maigin  has^  instead  of  tpeak,  **  suhdue  the 
enemies  in  the  gate." 

In  ancient  books,  and  also  amongst  the  learned,  (in  common 
conversation,)  sons  are  spoken  of  as  the  arrows  of  their  fathers. 
To  have  a  numerous  male  progeny  is  considered  a  great 
advantage;  and  people  are  afiraid  of  offending  such  a  family, 
lest  the  arrows  should  be  sent  at  them.  ''What  a  fine  fellow 
is  the  son  of  Kandan  !  he  is  like  an  arrow  in  the  hand  of  a 
lero.'' 


PSALM    CXXVIII. 

Thy  wife  shall  he  as  a  firoitful  vine  hy  the  sides  of  thine  houses- 
Verse  3. 

The  people  are  exceedingly  fond  of  having  their  houses 
covered  with  different  kinds  of  vines ;  hence  may  be  seen 
various  creepers,  thus  trained,  bearing  an  abundance  of  firuit. 
Many  interesting  figures,  therefore,  are  taken  from  plants 
which  are  thus  sustained.* 

A  priest,  in  blessing  a  married  couple,  often  says,  ''Ah  ( 
may  you  be  like  the  trees  Cama-Valley  and  Cat-Pagga-Tharu ! " 
These  are  said  to  grow  in  the  celestial  world,  and  are  joined 
together:  the  Cama-Valley,  being  parasitical,  cannot  live 
without  the  other. 


PSALM  cxxix. 

The  plowers  plowed  upon  my  hack. — ^Verse  3. 
Dr.  Boothroyd  says,  "The  enemies  of  Israel  cut  their 
backs,  as  the  plowers  cut  the  soil.^'    When  a  man  is  in  much 

*  **  The  houses  of  the  country  are  buried  in  vegetation  :  creepers,  melons,  and 
pumpkins  are  every  where  to  be  seen  resting  on  the  roofs." — Burnes's  <<  Travels 
in  BokhaiB,*'  voU  ii.  p.  127. 
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trouble  through  oppressors^  he  says^  "  How  they  plough  me, 
and  turn  me  up  I  All  are  now  ploughing  me.  Begone  I  have 
you  not  already  turned  me  up  ?''  "  Alas  !  alas !  my  enemies, 
nay,  my  children,  are  now  ploughing  me/' 

Let  them  be  as  the  grass  upon  the  houae-tops^  which  withereth. — 
Verse  6. 

'^Ah!  that  wretched  £Eunily  shall  soon  be  as  withered 
grass/'  "  Go,  vile  one !  for  soon  wilt  thou  be  as  parched 
grass/' 


PSALM   CXXXII. 

Let  thy  priests  be  clothed  with  righteousness. — ^Verse  9. 
''  See  that  excellent  man :  he  wears  the  garments  of.  justice 
and  charity." 

There  will  I  make  the  horn  of  David  to  bud. — ^Verse  17. 
'^  Yes,  that  man  will  flourish ;  already  his  horn  has  begun 
to  appear :  it  is  growing." 


PSALM   CXXXVII. 

If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  foiget  her  canning. — 

Verse  5. 

In  the  Hindoo  book  Scanda-Purdna,  it  in  written :  ''  On 
seeing  that  Singa-Muggam's  heart  throbbed,  his  tears  flowed, 
and  his  hands  and  feet  forgot  their  cunning." 

"Yes ;  if  I  lose  thee,  if  I  forget  thee,  it  will  be  like  the 
losing,  like  the  forgetting,  of  these  eyes  and  arms." 


PSALM    CXXXVIII. 

The  proud  be  knoweth  afiir  off^ — ^Verse  6.    See  Psalm  cxxxix.  2. 

This  is  truly  Oriental :  Nan  avari  veggu  tooratila  arrika- 
rain;  that  is,  "I  know  him  afar  oflf."  "Let  him  be  at  a 
great  distance;  allow  him  to  conduct  his  planis  with  the 
greatest  secrecy;  yet  I  compass  his  path,  I  am  dose  to  him." 
"  You  pretend  to  describe  the  fellow  to  me !   I  know  him 
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well ;  there  is  no  need  to  go  neai"  to  him^  for  I  can  recognise 
him  at  the  greatest  distance.  See  how  he  carries  his  head ; 
look  at  his  gait;  who  can  mistake  his  proud  bearing?*' 
— ^'^ How  does  your  brother  conduct  himself?*'  "I  cannot 
tell^  for  he  knows  me  afar  off/' 


PSAXM  CXL. 

They  have  Bharpened  their  tongues  like  a  serpent.— Y^rse  3. 

This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  way  in  which  a  serpent 
darts  out  his  tongue  before  he  inflicts  the  wound.  See  him  : 
his  head  is  erect,  and  his  piercing  eye  is  wildly  and  fiercely 
fixed  on  the  object ;  the  tongue  rapidly  appears  and  disap- 
pears, as  if  by  that  process  it  would  be  sharpened  for  the 
contest.  Thus  were  the  enemies  of  David  making  sharp  their 
tongues  for  his  destruction. 


PSALH   CXLI. 

Let  the  righteous  smite  me ;  it  shall  be  a  kindness :  and  let  him 
reprove  me  ;  it  shall  be  an  excellent  oil,  which  ahaU  not  break 
my  head. — ^Verse  5. 

Certain  oik  are  said  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the 
head ;  hence  in  fevers,  or  any  other  complaints  which  affect 
the  head,  the  medical  men  always  recommend  oil.  I  have 
known  people  who  were  deranged,  cured  in  a  very  short  time 
by  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
oil  to  the  head.  There  are,  however,  other  kinds  which  are 
believed,  when  thus  applied,  to  produce  delirium.  Thus  the 
reproofs  of  the  righteous  were  compared  to  excellent  oil,  which 
produced  a  most  sal^itary  effect  on  the  head.  So  common  is 
this  practice  of  anointing  the  head,  that  all  who  can  afford  it 
do  it  every  week. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  crown  of  the  head  is  the 
place  selected  for  chastisement.  Thus  owners  of  slaves,  or 
husbands,  or  schoolmasters,  beat  the  heads  of  the  offenders 
with  their  knuckles.  Shoidd  an  urchin  come  late  to  school, 
or  forget  his  lesson,  the  pedagogue  says  to  some  of  the  other 
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boy^  ''Oo,  beat  hk  head  I''  "  Begone,  feUow !  or  I  will  beat 
thy  head/'  Should  a  man  be  thus  chastised  by  an  inferior^ 
he  quotes  the  old  proverb :  "  If  my  head  is  to  be  beaten,  let 
it  be  done  with  the  fingers  that  have  rings  on  */'  meaning  a 
man  of  rank.  ''Yes,  yes ;  let  a  holy  man  smite  my  head ! 
and  what  of  that?  it  is  an  excellent  oil/'  ''My  master  has 
been  beating  my  head,  but  it  has  been  good  oil  for  me." 

Their  judges  are  oyerthiown  in  stony  places. — Yene  6. 

Ainsworth's  version  is :  "  Their  judges  are  thrown  down  by 
the  rock  sides.''  In  2  Chron.  xxv.  12,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
children  of  Judah  took  ten  thousand  captives,  "  and  brought 
them  unto  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  cast  them  down  from  the 
top  of  the  rock,  that  they  were  all  broken  in  pieces."  It  was 
a  custom  in  all  parts  of  the  East  thus  to  despatch  criminals, 
by  casting  them  down  a  precipice:  the  Tarpeian  rock  was 
devoted  to  a  similar  purpose. 

But  who  where  these  judges  ?  Probably  those  of  the 
"men  that  work  iniquity,"  mentioned  in  verse  4.  In 
verse  5,  he  speaks  of  the  salutary  nature  of  the  reproofs  of 
the  righteous ;  but  in  verse  7  he  seems  to  refer  to  the  cruel 
results  of  having  unrighteous  judges;  for,  in  consequence  of 
their  smitings,  he  says,  "Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the 
grave's  mouth,  as  when  one  cutteth  and  deaveth  wood ; "  that 
is,  their  bones  were  like  the  fragments  and  chips  scattered  ou 
the  earth,  left  by  the  hewers  of  wood.  Therefore  these  judges 
were  to  be  "overthrown  in  stony  places." 


PSALM   CXLII. 

Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison.— Verae  7. 

These  people  speak  of  aflHictions,  difficulties,  and  sorrows,  as 
so  many  prisons.  A  man  in  his  difficulties  exclaims :  lyo  ! 
intha  marry il  eppo  vuttu  pome?  that  is,  "Alas!  when  will 
thig  imprisonment  go?" 
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Thai  OUT  mnB  may  be  6a  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth,  that  our 
daughters  may  be  as  comer-stonea,  poliabed  after  the  siiuilHude  of  a 
pokee^— Verse  12* 

CW  a  man  who  has  a  hopeful  and  beautiful  fainilv,  it  is  said, 
''His  sons  arc  Uke  shoots/*  springing  up  from  the  parent 
stoekj  "and  his  daughters  are  like  carved  work  and  precious 
stones/' 
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Mountotna,  and  all  hills  ;  fruit  fill  trees,  and  oil  cedars  :  beasts,  and  all 
cattle  ;  creeping  things^  and  flying  fowl :  praise  the  miuie  of  the 
Lord.— Vetbcs  D,  10,  13, 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  irith  Oriental  Bterature  some- 
times  alTect  to  smile  at  the  addresses  which  are  made  in  scrip- 
tore  lo  animate  and  iuanimate  nature,  "  How  ridiculous/' 
say  they,  "  to  talk  about  the  mountains  skipping  like  raros, 
and  the  little  hills  like  lambs  1 "  Bnt  they  know  not^  that  this 
is  according  to  the  figurative  and  luxuriant  genius  of  the 
people  of  the  East.  The  proprietor  of  lands,  forests,  orchards, 
and  gardens,  often  cxchunaa,  when  walking  amongst  them  in 
^^me  of  drought :  "  Ali  I  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  tanks  and 
^ttle,  birds  and  fish,  and  all  living  creatures,  sing  praises  to 
the  gods,  and  rain  shall  be  given  to  you/' 

■  Praifle  him  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet :  praise  him  with  the  psiihen^ 
H  and  harp*  Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance  :  praise  him 
H  with  stringed  inatmmenb  and  organs*  l*raise  him  upon  the  loud 
H  cymbals:    praise  him  upon  tlie  high-sounding  cymltfils.— Veraes 

■  Instruments  of  music  were  used  in  the  worship  of  the  most 
'     high  God ;  and  the  Hindoos,  in  singing  praises,  and  perfomw 

ing  religious  ceremonies  to  their  deities,  always  have  the  same 
accompaniments.  Thus  may  be  heard  in  all  their  temples,  at 
the  time  of  sendee,  the  trumpet  and  the  "high-sounding 
cymbak;"  the  timbrels,  which  correspond  partly  with  the 
tambourine,  and  the  harp,  "^M^,  kinnor,  (also  caUed  kimara  in 
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Tamul^)  which  is  a  stringed  instniment,  played  with  the 
fingers.  The  devotee  engaged  in  making  offerings^  often 
exclaims :  ''  Praise  him^  O  ye  musicians  I  Praise  him !  praise 
the  Swamy!^'  And  great  is  their  enthusiasm;  their  eyes, 
their  heads,  their  tongues,  their  hands,  their  legs,  are  all 
engaged. 

At  a  marriage,  or  when  a  great  man  gives  a  feast,  the 
guests  go  to  the  players  on  instruments,  and  say,  ''  Praise  the 
noble  host,  praise  \he  bride  and  the  groom ;  praise  aloud,  O 
cymbals  I  Give  forth  the  voice,  ye  trumpets  !  Strike  up  the 
harp  and  the  timbrel !  Praise  him  in  the  song;  serve  him, 
serve  him!'' 


PROVERBS. 


CHAP.    I. 


A  men  of  anderstanding  shall  attain  unto  wise  counsels :  to  under- 
stand a  proverb,  and  the  interpretation ;  the  words  of  the  wise, 
and  their  dark  sayings. — ^Verses  5,  6. 

The  people  of  the  East  look  upon  the  acqturements  of 
the  ancients  to  have  been  in  every  respect  superior  to  those 
of  modem  times.  Thus  their  noblest  works  of  art,  and  their 
sciences,  are  indebted  to  antiquity  for  their  invention  and 
perfection.  Instead,  therefore,  of  their  minds  being  enlight- 
ened and  excited  by  the  splendid  productions  of  modem 
genius,  they  are  ever  reverting  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
forefathers,  and  sighing  over  the  loss  of  many  of  their  occult 
sciences.  We,  the  people  of  the  West,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  contemplating  the  imposing  achievements  of  the  present 
age,  are  in  danger  of  looking  with  contempt  on  antiquity, 
and  of  pursuing  with  too  much  avidity  the  novelties  and 
speculations  of  modem  inventions. 

Solomon  could  repeat  ^^  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five ; "  and  many  of  the  Eastern 
philosophers  of  the  present  age  have  scarcely  any  other 
wisdom  than  that  whidi  is  derived  from  sindlar  sources. 
Listen  to  two  men  engaged  in  argument :  should  he  who 
is   on  the  point  of  being  foiled  quote  an  apposite  proverb 
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against  his  antagonist^  an  advantage  is  considered  as  having 
been  gained^  which  scarcely  liny  thing  can  counteract.  See 
a  man  who  is  pondering  over  some  difficulty:  his  reason 
cannot  decide  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue,  when^ 
perhaps,  some  one  repeats  a  paUa-muUey  that  is,  '^  an  old 
saying :''  the  whole  of  his  doubts  are  at  once  removed,  and  he 
starts  with  vigour  in  the  prescribed  course. 

^' Young  man,  talk  not  to  me  with  infant  wisdom  what 
are  the  sayings  of  the  ancients.  You  ought  to  obey  your 
parents.  Listen : — '  The  father  and  the  mother  are  the  first 
deities  a  child  has  to  acknowledge.'  Is  it  not  said? — 'Chil- 
dren who  obey  willingly  are  as  ambrosia  to  the  gods."' 
"  Were  you  my  Mend,  you  would  not  act  thus;  because,  as 
the  proverb  says,  '  True  friends  have  but  one  soul  in  two 
bodies.'^'*  ^'I  am  told,  you  have  been  trying  to  ruin  me: 
' But  will  the  moon  be  injured  by  the  barking  of  a  dog?''' 
''You  have  become  proud,  and  conduct  yourself  like  the 
upstart  who  must  '  carry  his  silk  umbrella  to  keep  off  the 
sun  at  midnight!'"  ''You  talk  about  your  hopes  of  some 
coming  good :  what  say  the  ancients  ?  '  Expectation  is  the 
mid-day  dream  of  life.'"  "  Cease  to  be  indolent ;  for,  as  our 
fathers  said,  'Idleness  is  the  rust  of  the  mind.'"  "That 
you  have  been  guilty  of  many  crimes,  I  cannot  doubt ;  as  the 
proverb  says,  'Will  there  be  smoke  without  fire?'t  Your 
wife  has,  I  fear,  led  you  astoiy;  but  she  will  be  your  ruin. 
What  said  the  men  of  antiquity  ?  '  As  is  the  affection  of  a  file 
for  the  iron,  of  a  parasitical  plant  for  the  tree  which  supports 
it ;  so  is  the  affection  of  a  violent  woman  for  her  husband : 
she  is  like  Yama/  (the  deity  of  death,)  '  who  eats  and  de- 
stroys without  appearing  to  do  so.'" 

With  these  specimens,  the  English  reader  may  form  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  importance  which  is  usually  attached  to 
proverbs. 

CHAP.    III. 

Shall  be  ^ealth  to  thy  navel. — Verse  8. 
The  navel  of  an  infant  is  often  very  clumsily  managed  in 
the  East :  hence  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  that  part 

*  Diogenes  Lai'rtius  relates  that  Aristotle  once  made  a  similar  observation. 
.    f  This  proverb  is  common  in  several  other  languages. 
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greatly  enlai^ed  mud  diaeajied.  The  fear  of  the  Lord^  thero- 
fore^  would  be  as  medicine  and  health  to  the  nave!,  caosing  it 
to  grow  and  prosper.  Strange  as  it  may  appear^  the  nardi  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  criterion  of  prosperity;  and  Solomon 
i^pears  to  have  had  the  same  idea^  tor  he  mentions  this  health 
of  the  nayel  as  being  the  result  of  trusting  in  the  L<»rd,  and 
of  acknowledging  Him  in  all  our  ways.  He  says  in  the  next 
verse^  ^'  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the 
first-fruits  of  all  thine  increase :  so  shall  thy  bams  be  filled 
with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine/' 
This  reference  to  the  navel,  as  being  connected  with 
earthly  prosperity,  is  common  at  this  day.  Has  a  parson 
arisen  from  poverty  to  aJBuence?  it  is  said,  "  His  navel  has 
grown  much  larger/'  Should  he  insult  the  man  from  whom 
he  has  derived  his  prosperity,  the  latter  will  ask :  "  Who 
made  your  navel  to  grow  ?" 


CHAP.    IV. 

Take  &st  bold  of  instmction ;  let  her  not  go  :  keep  her ;  lor  she  u  thy 
life.— Verse  13. 

It  is  said  of  the  filled  will  or  purpose  of  those  who  take 
fast  hold  of  learning  or  any  other  thing,  "Ah !  they  are  like 
the  hand  of  the  monkey  in  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  it  will 
not  let  go  the  rice." 

''On  the  banks  of  a  broad  river  there  was  once  a  very 
large  herd  of  monkeys,  which  greatly  injured  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  the  inhabitants.  Several  consultations  were  held 
as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  those  troublesome  ma- 
rauders. To  take  away  their  lives,  was  altogether  contrary  to 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  to  catch  them  in 
traps,  was  almost  impossible,  as  the  monkeys  never  approached 
any  place  without  well  examining  the  ground.  At  last  it  was 
determined  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  cocoa-nuts ;  to 
make  in  each  a  small  hole,  and  fill  them  with  rice.  These 
were  strewed  on  the  ground,  and  the  people  retired  to  watch 
the  success  of  their  plan.  The  offenders  soon  went  to  the 
place,  and  seeing  the  rice  (their  favourite  food)  in  the  nuts, 
they  began  to  eat  the  few  grains  scattered  about  on  the 
ground:   but  these  only  exciting  their  appetite,  they  each 
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thrust  a  hand  through  the  small  hole  into  die  nnt^  which  was 
aoon  clasped  full  <^  rice.  Hie  hand  now  became  so  enlarged 
A»t  it  eoold  not  be  withdrawn  without  losing  its  booty :  to 
leave  uoA  a  dainty  was  a  sacrifice  to  which  the  monkey  could 
not  consent.  The  people  therefore  sallied  forth^  and  soon 
seized  their  foes,  as  the  cocoa-nut  attadbed  to  the  hand  pre- 
Tented  them  from  getting  quickly  out  of  the  way.  All 
having  been  made  prisoners,  they  were  ferried  acaross  the  river, 
and  left  to  seek  their  food  in  the  wilderness.^' 


CHAP.    V. 

Let  her  be  as  the  loying  hind. — ^Verse  19. 

The  hind  is  celebrated  for  affection  to  her  mate ;  hence  a 
man,  in  speaking  of  his  wife,  often  caUs  her  by  that  name. 
''My  hind,  my  hind  I  where  is  my  hind?''  "Alas !  my  hind 
has  fallen ;  the  arrow  has  pierced  her  life." 


CHAP.    VI. 

Deliver  thyself  as  a  roe  from  the  hand  of  the  himter,  and  as  a  bird  firom 
the  hand  of  the  fowler.— Yerse  5. 

Does  a  man  complain  of  his  numerous  enemies  ?  it  will  be 
said,  "Leap  away,  friend,  as  the  deer  from  the  snare."  "Fly 
off,  fly  off,  as  the  bird  from  the  fowler."  "  Go  slily  to  the 
place;  and  then,  should  you  see  the  snare,  fly  away  like  a 
Wrd." 

He  apeaketfa  with  his  &et»  he  teacheth  with  his  fiQgers.<— Yezte  19. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  when  people  are  in  their 
houses,  they  do  not  wear  sandals ;  consequently  their  feet  and 
toes  are  exposed.  When  guests  wish  to  speak  with  each 
other,  so  as  not  to  be  observed  by  the  host,  they  convey  their 
meaning  by  the  feet  and  toes.  Does  a  person  wish  to  leave  a 
room  in  company  with  another,  he  lifts  up  one  of  his  feet ; 
and  should  the  other  refuse,  he  also  lifts  up  a  foot,  and  then 
suddenly  puts  it  down  on  the  ground. 

He  teacheth  unth  his  fingers — ^When  merchants  wish  to 

2  A  2 
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make  a  bargain  in  the  presence  of  others^  without  making 
known  their  terms^  they  sit  on  the  ground,  have  a  piece  (tf 
doth  thrown  over  the  lap,  and  then  put  each  a  hand  under, 
and  thus  speak  with  the  fingers !  When  the  Brahmins  con- 
vey reUgious  mysteries  to  their  disciples,  they  teach  with  their 
fingers,  having  the  hands  concealed  in  the  folds  of  their  robes. 

Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  boeom,  and  his  clothes  not  be  bnmed  ? — 
Ve«e27. 

When  an  individual  denies  a  crime  of  which  he  has  been 
accused,  it  will  be  asked :  "Will  you  put  fire  in  your  bosom?" 
"  I  am  innocent,  I  am  innocent ;  in  proof  of  which  I  will  put 
fire  in  my  bosom/'  Does  a  man  boast  he  will  do  that  which 
is  impossible?  another  will  say,  ''He  is  going  to  put  fire  in 
his  bosom  without  being  burned/' 


CHAP.    VII. 

There  met  him  a  woman  with  the  attire  of  an  haiiot. — ^Verse  10. 

Females  of  that  class  are  generally  dressed  in  scarlet ;  have 
their  robes  wound  tightly  round  their  bodies;  their  eye-lids 
and  finger-nails  are  painted  or  stained;  and  they  wear  numer- 
ous ornaments.     See  the  remarks  on  Isaiah  iii.  16—24. 


CHAP.    X. 

The  mouth  of  a  righteous  man  is  a  well  of  life :  but  violence  covereth 
the  mouth  of  the  wicked. — ^Verse  11. 

"The  language  of  a  holy  man  is  Uke  a  well  with  good 
springs ;  thousands  may  be  refireshed  there.''  "  The  words  of 
a  bad  man  are  like  the  springs  of  the  sea;  though  veiy  strong, 
they  are  not  sweet." 

Violence  covereth  the  mouth  of  the  wicked — ^To  cover  the 
mouth  is  the  sign  of  sorrow.  They  who  act  violently  are 
thus  taught,  that  they  will  sooner  or  later  reap  the  bitter  fruits 
of  their  conduct.  They  will  have  to  cover  their  mouth,  in 
token  of  sorrow  for  the  past,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  future. 
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CHAP.   XI. 

Ab  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a  fiur  woman  which  is 
without  discretion. — ^Verse  22. 

Nearly  all  the  females  of  the  East  wear  a  jewel  of  gold  iu 
their  nostrils^  or  in  the  septum  of  the  nose ;  and  some  of  them 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  of  great  value.  The  Oriental 
lady  looks  with  as  much  pleasure  on  the  gem  which  adorns 
her  nose,  as  any  of  her  sex  in  England  do  upon  those  which 
bedeck  their  ears.  But  beauty  in  a  woman  destitute  of 
discretion,  is  like  that  splendid  jewel  when  fixed  in  the  snout 
of  a  swine.  She  may  have  the  ornament,  her  mien  may  be 
graceful,  and  her  person  attractive ;  but  without  the  match- 
less jewel  of  virtue,  she  resembles  the  sow  with  a  gem  in 
her  nose,  wallowing  in  the  mire.  A  Tamul  proverb  says, 
"The  most  beautiful  ornament  of  a  woman  is  virtue.'' 

He  that  tioubleth  his  own  house  shall  inherit  the  wind. — ^Verse  29. 

This  form  of  expression  is  still  used  in  India.  '^I  under-' 
stand  Kandan  will  give  a  large  dowry  with  his  daughter;  she 
will,  therefore,  be  a  good  bargain  for  your  son.''  "  You  are 
correct,  my  friend ;  she  is  to  inherit  the  wind."  "  I  once  had 
extensive  lands  for  my  portion;  but  now  I  inherit  the  wind." 
"  I  know  you  would  like  to  have  hold  of  my  property ;  but 
you  may  take  the  wind." 


CHAP.   XIV. 

Even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful. — ^Verse  13. 

Few  people  are  such  adepts  in  disguising  their  feelings  as 
those  of  this  country;  for  they  can  laugh  or  weep,  as  varying 
circumstances  may  require.  When  they  fawn  and  laugh, 
their  hearts  are  often  most  fertile  in  plots  against  you. 

Joab,  no  doubt,  looked  very  pleasantly  when  he  went  to 
Amasa  to  kiss  him;  but  his  hand  was  ready  to  smite  the 
unsuspecting  victim  to  the  ground. 
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CHAP.   XYI. 

In  the  light  of  the  king's  cotrntcmance  is  life ;  and  his  figirour  is  as  a 
cloud  of  the  latter  rain. — ^Verse  15. 

Poets  often  apeak  of  the  generosity  of  the  great^  as  ''the 
clonds  full  of  rain;'*  but  the  uncharitable  are  "like  the 
clouds  without  rain.''  ''  O  the  benevolent  man  I  he  is  like 
the  firuitfiil  rain  j  ever  giving^  but  never  receiving." 


CHAP.  XYII. 

A  man  void  of  understanding  striketh  hands,  and  becometh  surety  in 
the  presence  of  his  friend. — ^Verse  18.  "Be  not  thou  one  of  ^em 
that  strike  hands,  or  of  them  that  are  sureties  for  debts."  (Prov. 
xxii.  26.)  ^*  He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it : 
and  he  that  hateth  suretiship  is  sure."  (Prov.  xi.  15.) 

The  Hindoo  proverb  says,  Muninddr  muneruka-kaduvar ; 
that  is,  ''He  who  stands  before  may  have  to  pay.''  This, 
therefore,  is  the  idea  of  a  surety:  He  stands  before  the 
debtor,  and  covenants  with  the  creditor  for  the  payment  of 
the  money:  he,  therefore,  who  stands  before,  is  literally 
betwixt  the  contending  parties.  In  this  respect  ''was  Jesus 
made  a  surety''  for  us:  he  stood  before  and  between^  and 
thus  became  our  Meo-inj^,  or  "  Mediator.'^ 

The  melancholy  instances  of  ruin,  in  consequence  of  be- 
coming surety  for  others,  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the 
East.  Against  this  they  have  many  proverbs  and  fearful 
examples ;  but  nothing  seems  to  impart  wisdom.  Nearly  all 
the  government-monopolies,  both  amongst  native  and  Euro- 
pean rulers,  are  let  to  the  highest  bidders  :  thus,  the  privilege 
of  searching  for  precious  stones  in  certain  districts,  of  taking 
up  the  chiar  root,  salt-rents,  and  the  fishing  for  chanks  or 
pearls,  are  severally  confined  to  those  who  pay  a  fixed  sum  to 
government.  As  the  whole  of  the  money  cannot  be  advanced 
till  a  part  of  the  produce  be  sold,  sureties  have  to  be  account- 
able for  the  amount.  But  as  men  generally  enter  into  these 
speculations  in  order  to  better  a  reduced  fortune,  an  extrava- 
gant price  is  often  paid,  and  ruin  is  the  consequence  both  to 
the  principal  and  his  surety.  This  practice  of  suretiship,  how- 
ever, is  also  common  in  the  most  trifling  affairs  of  life :   Pare- 
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eUutha-vonum,  that  is^  '^  Sign  your  name/'  is  a  |;equest 
preferred  by  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  additional 
security  to  a  petty  agreement.  In  every  legal  court  or 
magistrate's  office  may  be  seen^  now  and  tben^  a  trio  entering, 
thus  to  become  responsible  for  the  engagements  of  another. 
The  cause  of  all  this  suretiship  probably  is  the  bad  fJEuth 
which  so  commonly  prevails  amongst  the  Heathen. 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower.— Verse  10. 

Men  of  wealth  are  called  towers.  Thus,  when  an  opulent 
person  dies,  it  is  said,  "  The  pellaia-koburam/'  that  is,  ''  the 
strong  tower,"  "  has  fidlen."^  "  I  am  going  to  my  koburam/' 
says  the  man  who  is  going  to  his  powerful  friend. 

The  lot  canseth  contentions  to  cease^— Verse  18.    See  the  observations 
on  1  Chron.  zxvi.  13 — 10. 

In  nearly  all  cases  where  reason  cannot  decide,  or  where 
the  right  of  several  claimants  to  one  article  has  to  be  settled, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  lot,  which  ^*  causeth  contentions  to 
cease."  Though  an  Englishman  might  not  relish  such  a 
mode  of  having  a  wife  assigned  to  him;  yet  many  an  one 
in  the  East  has  no  other  guide  than  this  in  that  important 
acquisition. 

Perhaps  a  young  man  is  either  so  accomplished,  so  respect- 
able, or  so  rich,  that  many  fathers  aspire  to  the  honour  of 
calling  him  '^  son-in-law."  Their  daughters  are  said  to  be 
beautiful,  wealthy,  and  of  a  good  &inily :  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
The  name  of  each  young  lady  is  written  on  a  separate  piece 
of  olah ;  and  then  all  are  mixed  together.  The  youth  and 
his  friends  then  go  to  the  front  of  the  temple ;  and  being 
seated,  a  person  who  is  passing  by  at  the  time  is  called,  and 
requested  to  take  one  of  the  pieces  oi  olah,  on  which  a  lady's 
name  is  inscribed,  and  place  it  near  the  anxious  candidate. 
This  being  done,  it  is  opened ;  and  she  whose  name  is  written 
there  becomes  his  wife. 

Are  two  men  inclined  to  marry  two  sisters  ?  a  dispute  often 
arises  as  to  whom  the  youngest  shall  be  given.  To  cause 
the  ''  contentions  to  cease,"  they  again  have  recourse  to  the 
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lot.  %ke  names  of  the  sisters  and  of  the  disputants  are  written 
on  separate  pieces  of  olah,  and  taken  to  a  sacred  place;  those 
of  the  men  being  put  on  one  side^  and  the  females  on  the 
other.  A  person  then,- who  is  unacquainted  with  the  matter, 
takes  a  piece  of  olah  from  each  side,  and  the  couple  whose 
names  are  thus  joined  together  become  man  and  wife.  But 
sometimes  a  wealthy  father  cannot  decide  betwixt  two  young 
men  who  are  candidates  for  Hie  hand  of  his  daughter.  What 
can  he  do?  "  He  inust  settle  his  doubts  by  lot.''  Not  long 
ago,  the  son  of  a  medical  man,  and  another  youth,  applied  for 
the  daughter  of  Sedambara-Suppiyan,  the  rich  merchant. 
The  old  gentleman  caused  two  "holy  writings"  to  be  drawn 
up ;  the  names  of  the  lovers  were  inscribed  thereon :  the  son  of 
Kandan,  the  doctor,  was  drawn  forth,  and  the  young  lady 
became  his  wife.  Three  Brahmins,  also,  who  were  brothers, 
each  ardently  desired  the  hand  of  one  female;  and,  after 
many  disputes,  it  was  settled  by  lot,  which  "  causeth  conten- 
tions to  cease ; "  and  the  youngest  of  the  three  gained  the  prize. 
But  medical  men  are  also  sometimes  selected  in  the  same 
way.  One  person  teUs  the  afflicted  individual,  that  such  a 
doctor  has  far  more  skill  than  the  rest:  another  says,  ^^He! 
what  is  he  but  a  cow-doctor?  How  many  has  he  killed !  Send 
for  such  a  person,  he  will  soon  cure  you.''  A  third  gives  his 
counsel:  '^I  know  the  man  for  you;  he  had  his  knowledge 
from  the  gods;  send  for  him."*  The  poor  patient  at  lakt 
requests :  "  Select  me  one  by  lot;  and  as  is  the  name,  so  is 
the  doctor."  But  another  tiling  has  to  be  settled ;  the  medi- 
cal gentleman  intimates,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  medicine 
which  appear  to  him  to  be  equally  good,  and  therefore  the 
lot  is  again  to  decide  which  is  best.  Thus  again  "  the  lot 
causeth  contentions  to  cease." 


CHAP.  XIX. 

His  fevour  Is  as  dew  upon  the  grass, — ^Vene  12. 
''  The  favour  of  my  friend  is  as  the  refreshing  dew."   "  The 
favours  of  that  good  man  are  continually  dropping  upon  us." 
"  He  bathes- me  with  his  favours." 

*  lie  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  practitioiien ;  he  will  not  allow  any  tug- 
gestions  \  for  his  nostrums  musi  be  tighi. 
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CHAP.   XX. 

Divers  weights,  and  divers  measures,  both  of  them  are  alike  abomination 
to  the  Lord.— Verse  10.  "  The  bag  of  deceitful  weights."  (Micah 
vi.  11.) 

Here  we  have  a  true  .view  of  the  way  in  which  nearly  all 
travelling  merchants  deal  with  their  customers.  See  that 
Mahometan  pedlar  with  his  bags  over  his  shoulder :  the  one 
contains  his  merchandise,  the  other  his  deceitful  weights. 
He  comes  to  your  door^  throws  his  bags  on  the  ground^  and 
is  willing  either  to  buy  or  to  sell.  Have  you  any  old  silver^ 
gold^  jewels^  precious  stones,  iron,  or  lead  ?  he  is  ready  to  be 
your  customer ;  but  he  only  buys  with  his  own  weights,  which 
are  much  heavier  than  the  standard.  Should  you,  however, 
require  to  purchase  any  articles,  then  he  has  other  weights  by 
which  he  sells ;  and  you  ihay  oftep  see  him  fumbling  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  bag,  before  he  can  find  those  which 
are  less  in  weight  than  the  regular  standard. 

The  beauty  of  old  men  is  the  grey  head.— Verse  29. 

Should  a  youth  despise  the  advice  of  a  grey-headed  man, 
the  latter  will  point  to  his  hairs.  When  yoimg  men  presume 
to  give  advice  to  the  aged,  they  say,  '^  Look  at  our  grey  hairs.'* 
Do  old  people  conmiit  things  unworthy  of  their  years  ?  the 
young  then  ask:  "Why  have  you  these  grey  hairs?''  inti- 
mating, they  ought  to  be  the  emblem  of  wisdom. 


CHAP.    XXI. 

An  high  look,  and  a  proud  heart,  and  the  plowing  of  the  wicked,  is  sin. 
— Verse  4.  The  margin  has^  instead  of  plowin^y  **  the  light  of 
the  wicked." 

The  Tamul  translation  has,  "  the  lamp  of  the  wicked."  In 
Eastern  language,  as  well  as  in  the  scriptures,  the  word 
"lamp"  is  often  used  to  denote  the  life  of  man:  but  in  this 
passage  it  means  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 

"Look  at  Valen,  how  brightly  does  his  lamp  bum  in  these 
days !  "  "  Yes,  his  lamp  has  now  a  thousand  faces."  Thus 
the  haughty  eyes,  the  proud  hearts,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
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wicked,  were  alike  ainfiil  before  God.     '^The  lamp,"  that  is, 
the  prosperity,  "  of  the  wicked  is  sin/^ 

It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  comer  of  the  houae-top,  than  with  a  brawling 
woman  in  a  wide  house. — ^Verse  9. 

The  termagants  of  the  East  are  certainly  not  inferior  to 
those  of  their  own  sex  in  any  part  of  the  world :  in  some 
respects,  the  females  are  perhaps  more  timid  and  retired  than 
those  of  Europe ;  but  let  them  once  go  beyond  the  prescribed 
bounds,  and  let  their  powers  be  brought  fairly  into  action, 
and  they  are  complete  fories.  Has  any  one  caused  a  woman's 
child  to  cry?  does  a  neighbour  intimate  that  she  is  not  what 
she  ought  to  be,  or  that  some  of  her  Mends  are  no  better  than 
they  should  be  ?  the  whoop  is  immediately  soimded,  and  the 
brawl  begins.  She  commences  her  abuse  in  her  best  and 
highest  tone  of  voice ;  vociferates  all  the  scandal  of  which  she 
can  think,  and  all  that  she  can  invent.  Sometimes  she  runs 
up  to  her  antagonist,  as  if  about  to  knock  her  down :  again 
she  retires,  apparently  to  go  home ;  but,  no  1  she  thinks  of 
something  more  whidi  ought  not  to  be  lost,  and  again  returns 
to  the  contest.  At  intervals,  merely  to  vary  the  scene,  she 
throws  up  dust  in  the  air,  akid  curses  her  opponent,  her 
husband,  and  her  children.  Should  the  poor  woman,  who  is 
the  object  of  this  abuse,  not  have  been  blessed  with  a  progeny, 
that  will  not  be  overlooked,  and  a  thousand  highly-provoking 
and  indecent  allusions  wiH  be  made.  See  the  vixen's  fiery 
eyes,  her  dishevelled  hair,  her  uplifted  hand  \  she  is  more  like 
a  fury  from  the  lower  regions  than  a  human  being. 

An  Eastern  sage  observes :  "  Should  one  woman  scold,  the 
whole  earth  will  shake.  Should  two  commence,  the  sign 
Pisces  will  fall.  If  three  join  in  the  brawl,  the  sea  will  dry  up. 
But  if  four  try  their  powers,  what  will  become  of  the  world?" 
In  the  Scanda-Purdna  it  is  said,  "  It  is  better  for  any  one  to 
fall  into  hell,  than  to  perform  the  duties  of  householder  with  a 
woman  who  will  not  respect  her  husband's  word.  Is  there 
any  other  disease,  any  other  Yama,*  than  spending  life  with 
such  a  woman?" 

One  of  tbeir  philosophers  thus  describes  some  of  the  defects 
in  young  females,  which  ought  to  deter  any  man  from  marry- 

*  Th«  deity  of  death  and  bcU. 
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ing  them:  ''Those  who  love  to  be  at  the  houses  of  other 
people,  who  are  great  sleepers^  who  love  dancing  and  other 
sports^  who  are  wonnded  by  the  arrows  of  Cama/'  (Cnpid,) 
"  who  love  before  their  fathers  betroth  them,  who  have  voices 
like  thunder,  who  have  tender,  or  rolling,  or  cat  eyes,  who 
have  coarse  hair,  who  are  older  than  yourself,  who  are  full  of 
smiles,  who  are  very  athletic,  who  are  caught  in  the  hell  of 
useless  and  strange  religions,  who  despise  the  ^ooroo,  and  call 
the  gods  statues : — ^have  nothing  to  do  with  these/' 

Solomon  says  in  another  place,  "  The  contentions  of  a  wife 
are  a  continual  dropping ;''  and  the  Tamul  proverb  has  it 
thus:  ''She  is  like  the  thunder  of  the  rain,  and  is  ever 
dropping/' 


CHAP.    XXIII. 

Riches  certaLnly  make  themselyes  wings ;  they  fly  away  as  an  eaglo 
toward  heaven. — ^Verse  6. 

A  husband  who  complains  of  the  extravagance  of  his  family, 
says,  " How  is  it  that  wings  grow  on  all  my  property?  Not 
many  days  ago  I  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  paddy;  but  it 
has  taken  the  wing,  and  flown  away.  The  next  time  I  buy 
any  thing,  I  will  look  well  after  the  wings.'' — "  You  ask  me  to 
give  you  money,  imd  I  would,  if  I  possessed  any."  "  Possessed 
any!  why,  have  wings  grown  on  your  silver  and  gold?" 
"Alas!  alas!  I  no  sooner  get  things  into  the  house,  than 
wings  grow  on  them,  and  they  fly  away.  Last  week  I  began 
to  clip  wings ;  but  they  have  soon  grown  again." 

Eat  thou  not  the  bread  of  him  that  hath  an  evil  eye,  neither  denre  thou 
his  dainty  meats :  for  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he :  Eat 
and  drink,  saith  he  to  thee ;  but  his  heart  is  not  with  thee.  The 
morsel  which  thou  hast  eaten  shalt  thou  vomit  up. — ^Verses  6 — 8. 

Many  references  are  made  in  the  scriptures  to  an  evil  eye. 
Sometimes  the  expression  means  "anger  or  envy;"  but 
in  the  passage  cited  an  allusion  appears  to  be  made  to  the 
malignant  influence  of  an  evil  eye :  "  The  morsel  which  thou 
hast  eaten  shalt  thou  vomit  up."  The  kan-nuru,  "the  evil 
eye,"  of  some  people  is  believed  to  have  a  most  baneful  effect 
upon  whatsoever  it  may  be  fixed.  Those  who  are  reputed  to 
have  such  eyes  are  always  avoided,  and  none  but  near  relations 
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will  invite  them  to  a  feast.  '^Your  cattle,  youririves,  your 
children,  your  orchards,  your  fields,  are  all  in  danger  fix>m 
that  fellow^s  eyes.  The  other  day  he  passed  my  garden,  cast 
his  eyes  upon  my  lime-tree,  and  the  jfruit  has  since  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Ay,  and  worse  than  that :  he  cast  a  look  at  my 
child's  face,  and  a  large  abscess  has  since  appeared.^' 

To  prevent  such  eyes  from  doing  an  injury  to  their  children, 
many  parents,  both  Mahometan  and  Hindoo,  adorn  them  with 
numerous  jewels  and  jackets  of.  varied  colours,  to  attract  the 
eye  from  the  person  to  the  ornaments.* 


CHAP.    XXV. 
The  heaven  for  height^  and  the  earth  for  depth.— Verse  3. 
*'  His  fame  has  reached  to  the  heavens.^'     "  Yes,  the  earth 
is  very  deep;  but,  though  you  could  measure  it,  can  you 
measure  a  vile  woman?'* 

For  better  it  is  that  it  be  said  unto  thee.  Come  up  hither ;  than  that 
thou  shouldest  be  put  lower. — ^Verae  7.    See  Luke  xiv.  S,  9. 

In  an  Eastern  feast  or  ceremony,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
particularity  which  is  observed  in  reference  to  the  rank  and 

*  A.  Calddeugh,  Esq.,  says,  in  his  *' Travels  in  South  America,*'  "Not  many 
yean  since,  the  Indians  of  Alaiogogippe  burnt  a  young  woman  alive,  on  the  mere 
suspicion  of  having  set  evil  eyes  on  a  sick  peisoD :  and  a  flsmale  rdation  was 
obliged  to  fly  on  the  same  accusation.*' 

*^  Many  writers  agree  with  VirgU  and  Theocritus  in  the  effect  of  bewitching 
eyes,  aflkming  that  in  Scythia  there  are  women  called  BUhia  having  two 
balls,  or  rather  blacks,  in  the  apples  of  their  eyes."  <<  The  Irish  affirm  that  not 
only  their  children,  but  also  their  cattle  are  (as  they  call  it)  tfyv-MlIm,  when  they 
fall  suddenly  sick.*' 

Martin,  in  his  "  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scothnd,"  says,  <<  AU 
these  Islanders,  and  several  thousands  on  the  neighbouring  continent,  are  of 
opinion,  that  some  particular  persons  have  an  evil  eye  whidi  afots  chUdren  and 
cattle."  (P.  123.) 

In  Heron's  <<  Journey  through  Scotland,"  it  is  related :  **  Cattle  are  subject  to 
be  injured  by  what  is  called  an  evii  eyeJ*^ 

"  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Dallaway,  in  his  account  of  Constantinople,  ^*  can  exceed 
the  superstition  of  the  Turks  respecting  the  evU  eye  of  an  enemy  or  infideL 
Passages  from  the  Koran  on  the  outside  of  the  houses,  globes  of  glass  are 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  a  part  of  the  superfluous  caparison  of  their  horses 
Is  designed  to  attract  attention,  and  divert  a  sinister  influence." 

I  think  he  must  be  a  very  ingenious  man  who  can  satisfactorily  account  for 
this  identity  of  opinion  on  a  subject  so  curious,  amongst  the  people  of  ancient  and 
modem  story,  amongst  those  of  the  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  a  common  origin. 
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ooiuiequent  precedence  of  the  guests.  Excepting  where  kings  or 
members  of  the  royal  femiily  are  present,  the  seats  are  always 
of  an  equal  height  from  the  floor;  but  the  upper  part  of  a 
room  is  the  most  respectable,  and  there  the  most  dignified  in- 
dividual will  be  placed.  Should,  however,  an  inferior  presume 
to  occupy  that  situation,  he  will  soon  be  told  to  go  to  a  lower 
station.  There  are  also  rooms  assigned  to  different  guests,  in 
reference  to  their  rank  or  caste,  and  none  but  their  peers  can 
remain  in  the  place.  I  was  once  present  at  the  marriage-feast 
of  a  person  of  high  caste :  the  ceremonies  were  finished,  and 
the  festivities  had  commenced :  but  just  before  the  supper  was 
announced,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  guests  was  not 
quite  equal  in  rank  to  those  in  the  same  apartment.  A  hint 
was  therefore  given  to  him,  but  he  refused  to  leave  the  place : 
the  host  was  then  called;  but,  as  the  guest  was  scarcely  a 
grade  lower  than  the  rest,  he  felt  unwilling  to  put  h\m  out. 
The  remainder,  therefore,  consisting  of  the  first  men  in  the 
town,  immediately  arose  and  left  the  house. 

A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sUver.: — 
Verse  11. 

Some  suppose  this  alludes  to  fruit  served  up  in  filigree 
work :  but  I  believe  it  does  not  refer  to  real  firuit,  but  to 
representations  and  ornaments  in  solid  gold.  The  Vulgate 
reads,  instead  of  pictures,  in  lectis  argerUeiSy  "  in  silver  beds." 
The  Tamul  translation  gives,  in  place  of  "  pictures  of  silver," 
velle'tattam,  that  is,  "  salvers  or  trays  of  silver."  The  Rev.  T. 
Hartwell  Home  has,  "Apples  of  gold  in  net- work  of  silver." 
In  verses  6,  7,  directions  are  given  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  a  person  ought  to  conduct  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
king :  and  words  fitly  spoken  are  compared  in  their  effect  on 
the  mind  to  apples  of  gold,  in  salvers  of  silver,  when  pre- 
sented as  tribute  or  presents  to  the  mighty,  when  Eastern 
princes  visit  each  other,  or  when  men  of  rank  have  to  go  into 
their  presence.  Silver  trays,  on  which  are  gold  ornaments, 
are  often  sent  as  presents  to  the  king,  to  propitiate  his 
favour.  Thus,  when  the  governor-general  and  the  native 
sovereigns  visit  each  other,  it  is  said,  "  They  distributed 
so  many  trays  of  jewels,"  or  other  articles  of  great  value. 
Golden  ornaments,  whether  in  the  shape  of  fruit  or  any 
other  thing,  when  placed  on  highly-'polished  silver  salvers,  or 
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in  net-work  of  the  lune  metal,  have  a  very  beantifiod  appear- 
finoe  to  the  eye,  and  are  highly  acceptable  and  gratifying  to 
him  who  receives  them.  As,  then,  the  sight  of  apples  or 
jewels  of  gold  in  "  salvers,''  or  "  beds,''  or  *'  net-work"  of 
silver,  operates  on  the  feelings  of  the  receiver ;  so  do  words 
fitly  spoken,  when  addressed  to  the  mind  of  him  who  is  pre- 
-porei  to  receive  them.  To  confirm  this  explanation,  the  next 
verse  is  very  apposite :  '^  As  an  ear-ring  of  gold,  and  an  orna- 
ment of  fine  gold,  so  is  a  wise  reprover  npon  an  obedient  ear." 
The  effect,  then,  of  a  wise  reproof  on  an  obedient  ear  is  equal 
to  that  produced  by  the  presents  of  ear-rings  of  gold,  or 
ornaments  of  fine  gold. 

Withdrew  thy  foot  finom  thy  neighbow^B  house ;  lest  he  be  weaiy  of 
thee,  and  so  hate  thee.— Yene  17. 

A  Tamul  proverb  is :  '^  The  premises  are  in  grief,  through 
him  who  so  often  visits  them."  ''The  man  who,  though  lost 
in  the  dark,  yet  refuses  to  go  to  the  house  of  him  who  will 
not  treat  him  with  res}>ect,  is  worth  ten  millions  of  pieces  of 
gold." 

Confidence  in  an  unj&dthful  man  in  time  of  trouble  is  like  a  broken 
tooth,  and  a  foot  out  of  joint — Yent  19. 

''  To  put  confidence  in  an  unfaithful  man  is  like  trying  to 
cross  a  river  on  a  horse  made  of  day,"  is  an  Eastern  saying, 
quoted  for  the  same  purpose. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

As  ft  dog  retuineth  to  his  vomit,  so  a  fool  letameth  to  his  foUy. — 
Verse  11. 

"  See  the  fellow,"  it  is  said :  "  he  has  repeatedly  suffered 
for  his  folly ;  how  often  has  he  been  corrected  1  and  yet,  like 
the  dog,  he  eats  up  the  food  he  has  vomited."  "  Yes,  he  is 
ever  washing  his  l^s,  and  ever  running  into  the  mud." 
'^  You  fool  I  because  you  fell  nine  times,  must  you  fall 
again?" 

He  that  passeth  by,  and  meddleth  with  strife  belonging  not  to  him,  b 
like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  eazs. — ^Vexse  17. 

''  Why  meddle  with  that  matter?"  ''Will  a  rat  seize  a 
cat  by  the  ears?"— "  I  wiU  break  thy  bones,  thou  k>w  caste  1 " 
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'^  No  doubt  about  that ;  I  suppose  in  the  same  way  as  the 
rat  which  seized  my  cat  last  night.  Begone^  or  I  will  give 
theeabite!" 

There  are  seren  abondnatioiis  in  his  hearL-^Veree  25. 
Tlie  number  seven  is  often  used  to  denote  ''  many.''  ''  If 
we  hwe  rain,  we  shall  have  a  crop  of  seven  years/'  "  My 
friend,  I  came  to  see  you  seven  times;  but  the  servants 
always  said,  Teen-iinffardr"  that  is,  '' He  is  eating."  *'  I 
will  never  speak  to  that  fellow  again;  he  has  treated  me  with 
contempt  these  seven  times.''  '^  You  stupid  ass  I  I  have  told 
you  seven  times." — "  The  wind  is  fair,  and  the  dhony  is  ready 
for  sea."  ''I  cannot  believe  you;  I  have  already  been  on 
board  seven  times." 


CHAP.   XXVII. 

Faiihfal  are  Ihe  woimds  of  a  friend  ;  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are 
deceitful.^— Veiee  6. 

''Begone,  wretch!  you  cannot  decdve  me.  I  am  more 
afraid  of  your  smiles  than  the  reproaches  of  my  friend.  I 
know  the  serpent :  get  out  of  my  way."  •  "  Ah ! "  says  the 
stranger,  ''the  trees  of  my  own  village  are  better  to  me  than 
the  friends  of  this  place." 

Thine  own  friend,  an4  thy  other's  friend,  forsake  not ;  neither  go  into 
thy  brother's  house  m  the  day  of  thy  calamity :  for  better  is  a 
neighbour  that  b  near  than  a  brother  &r  off. — ^Verse  10. 

The  respect  which  children  often  show  for  the  companions 
and  friends  of  their  father,  is  very  striking.  See  a  man  in 
distress:  he  goes  to  the  sons  (k  his  deceased  friend;  he 
repeats  numerous  instances  of  the  assistance  which  he  had 
received  from  their  father;  he  is  quite  sure,  were  he  now 
alive,  his  requests  would  be  granted. 

A  {)erson  in  great  diificulty  seldom  seeks  for  relief  from  his 
own  brothers  or  relations.  No ;  he  will  tell  his  story  to  any 
one,  suffer  almost  any  thing,  rather  than  apply  to  near  rela- 
tions. Widows,  too,  will  go  for  assistance  to  strangers,  in 
preference  to  the  relations  of  their  late  husbands. 

Iron  aharpeneth  iron.— Verse  l7. 
"  As  iron  cats  iron,"  (alluding  to  the  file,)  "  so  do  men  eat 
each  other." 
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Ab  in  wjater  hce  answereih  to  fiwse,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  num. — 
Verse  19. 

The  Hindoos  do  not  appear  to  have  had  mirrors  made  of 
silvered  glass  until  they  became  acquainted  with  Europeans ; 
but  they  had  them  of  burnished  metal  and  other  articles. 
Many  even  at  this  day  pour  water  into  a  vessel^  which  they 
use  for  the  same  purpose. 

'^  His  friendship  for  me  is  like  my  body  and  its  shadow  in 
the  sun,  which  never  separate.^' 

Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a 
pestle,  yet  will  not  hb  foolishness  depart  from  him. — ^Veise  22. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  says,  ''That  is,  no  correction,  however 
severe,  will  cure  him.''  Large  mortars  are  used  in  the  East 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  rice  from  the  husk.  When 
a  considerable  quantity  has  to  be  prepared,  the  mortar  is 
placed  outside  the  door;  and  two  women,  each  with  a  pestle 
of  five  feet  long,  begin  the  work.  They  strike  in  rotation,  as 
blacksmiths  do  on  the  anvil. 

Cruel  as  it  is,  this  is  a  punishment  of  the  state :  Hie  poor 
victim  is  thrust  into  the  mortar  and  beaten  with  the  pestle. 
The  late  king  of  Kandy  compelled  one  of  the  wives  of  his 
rebellious  chiefs  thus  to  beat  her  own  infiEmt  to  death. 
Hence  the  saying,  "  Though  you  beat  that  loose  woman  in  a 
mortar,  she  will  not  leave  her  ways : ''  which  means,  Though 
you  chastise  her  ever  so  much,  she  wiU  never  improve. 


CHAP.    XXVIII. 

A  poor  man  that  oppresseth  the  poor  is  like  a  sweeping  rain  which 
leaveth  no  food.— Verse  3. 

To  feel  the  force  of  this  passage,  a  person  should  see  the 
rains  which  sometimes  fall  in  the  East.  For  many  months 
together  we  are  occasionally  without  a  single  drop  of  rain ; 
till  at  length  it  comes  down  as  if  the  heavens  were  breaking 
up,  and  the  earth  were  about  to  be  dissolved.  The  ground, 
which  had  become  cracked  by  the  drought,  suddenly  swells ; 
the  foundations  of  houses  sink,  or  partially  remove  from  their 
place;  men  and  beasts  fiee  for  shelter;  vegetables,  trees, 
blossoms,  fruits,  are  all  destroyed;   and  when  the  waters 
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recede,  there  iA  scarcely  any  tiling  left  for  the  food  of  man  or 
beast.  The  torrents  Tfhich  fell  on  the  continent  of  India  and 
North  Ceylon  in  May,  1827,  were  a  fearful  illustration  of  the 
''  sweeping  rain  whidi  leaveth  no  food/' 


CHAP.    XXX. 

Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven,  or  descended  ?  who  hath  gathered 
the  wind  in  his  fists  1 — ^Verse  4. 

'*  Yes,  you  are  full  of  confidence ;  you  are  quite  sure ;  you 
know  all  about  it :  have  you  just  returned  from  the  hea- 
vens?" "Truly,  he  has  just  finished  his  journey  ifrom 
above:  Usten,  listen,  to  this  divine  messenger!"  "Our 
friend  is  about  to  do  wonderful  things ;  he  has  already  caught 
the  wind;  he  has  seized  it  with  his  hand." 

Accuse  not  a  servant  unto  hb  master. — ^Verse  10. 

Whatever  crimes  your  servants  commit,  no  one  will  tell 
you  of  them,  except  those  who  wish  to  gain  your  favour. 
But  let  them  once  fidl,  then  people  in  every  direction  come  to 
expose  their  villany. 

The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother, 
the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out. — ^Verse  17. 

In  the  East,  in  consequence  of  the  superstitions  of  Hea- 
thenism, numerous  human  bodies  are  exposed  to  become  the 
prey  of  birds  and  wild  beasts;  and  it  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  that  the  eye  is  the  part  first  selected  by  the  former, 
as  their  favourite  portion.  It  is,  however,  considered  to  be  a 
great  misfortune  to  be  left  without  sepulchral  rites;  and  it  ia 
no  uncommon  imprecation  to  hear :  "  Ah !  the  crows  shall 
one  day  pick  out  thy  eyes."  ''  Yes,  the  lizards  shall  lay  their 
eggs  in  thy  sockets." 


B    B 
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ECCLESIASTES. 

CHAP.  I. 

The  wind  retumeih  again  according  to  his  circuits.— Verse  6. 

The  earth  is  believed  to  be  one  vast  plain^  having  boun- 
daries of  a  circular  shape;  and  the  wind  is  said  to  move 
around  this  circle^  according  to  the  direction  of  Yata-Biyana, 
the  king  or  god  of  wind.  To  that  deity  sacrifices  are  offered 
when  a  vessel  is  launched ;  also  by  sailors  when  at  sea. 


CHAP.    II. 

The  wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head. — ^Verse  14. 

"  See  that  fool :  where  are  his  eyes  ?    In  the  nape  of  his 
neck ! '' 


CHAP.    v. 

The  abundance  of  the  rich  will  not  suffer  him  to  sleep. — ^Verse  12. 

In  many  parts  of  the  East  there  are  not  any  banks  for 
money^  or  public  offices^  in  which  the  affluent  can  deposit 
their  riches ;  consequently  the  property  must  be  kept  in  the 
house^  or  concealed  in  some  secret  place.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances^ it  is  no  wonder  that  a  man  having  great  wealth 
should  live  in  constant  dread  of  its  being  stolen.  There  are 
those  who  have  large  treasures  concealed  in  their  houses^ 
gardens,  or  fields ;  and,  the  fact  being  known,  they  are  closely 
watched,  whenever  they  pay  special  attention  to  any  particu- 
lar place  or  object.  The  late  king  of  Kandy,  after  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  on  his  voyage  to  Madras,  was  much 
concerned  about  some  of  his  concealed  treasures,  and  yet  he 
would  not  tell  where  they  were.*  So  great  is  the  anxiety  of 
some,  arising  firom  the  jewels  and  gold  which  they  keep  in 

*  See  <<  Reminiscences  relative  to  the  late  King  of  Kandy  when  on  his  Voyage 
to  Madras.  By  William  Granville,  Esq.  of  his  Majesty's  Ceylon  CIyU 
Service." 
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their  frail  houses^  that  they  literally  watch  a  great  part  of  the 
nighty  and  sleep  in  the  day,  that  their  golden  deity  may  not 
be  taken  from  them. 

I  knew  a  man  who  had  nearly  all  his  wealth  in  gold 
pagodas,  which  he  kept  in  a  large  chest  in  his  bed-room. 
Neither  in  body  nor  in  mind  did  he  ever  wander  far  from  the 
precious  treasure;  his  abundance  hindered  him  from  sleep 
ing;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  hinder  him  from 
dying ;  for  when  that  fatal  moment  came,  he  several  times, 
when  apparently  gone,  again  opened  his  eyes,  and  again  gave 
another  look  at  the  chest;  and  one  of  the  last  offices  of  hia 
hands,  was  to  make  an  attempt  to  feel  for  the  key  under  his 
piUow! 


CHAP.    VI. 

All  the  labour  of  man  is  for  his  mouth. — Verse  7. 

^'  My  friend,^'  says  the  sage,  to  the  diligent  and  successful 
merchant,  ''why  are  you  so  anxious  to  have  riches  ?  Know 
you  not,  that  aU  this  exertion  is  for  the  support  of  one  single 
span  of  the  belly?'' 

"Tamby,  you  and  your  people  work  very  hard;  why  do 
you  do  so  ? ''  The  man  will  look  at  you  for  a  moment,  and 
then  putting  his  fingers  on  his  navel,  say, ''  It  is  all  for  the 
belly." 

CHAP.    VII. 

What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these?— 
Verse  10. 

The  Hindoos  have  four  ages,  which  nearly  correspond  with 
the  golden,  silver,  brasen,  and  iron  ages  of  the  western 
Heathen.  In  the  first  age,  called  Kretkd,  they  say  the  com 
sprang  up  spontaneously,  and  required  no  attention.  In  the 
second,  named  Treatha,  the  justice  of  kings  and  the  blessings 
of  the  righteous  caused  it  to  grow.  In  the  third,  called 
Tuvara,  rain  produced  it.  But  in  this,  the  fourth  age,  called 
Kally,  many  works  have  to  be  done  to  cause  it  to  grow. 
''  Our  Mii&n,"  say  they,  "  had  three  harvests  in  the  year  : 
the  trees  also  gave  an  abundance  of  fruit.    Where  is  now  the 
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cheapness  of  provisions,  the  abundance  of  fiali,  the  firuitful 

flocks,  tlie  rivers  of  iiiilk,  the  plenty  of  water?  Wliere  are 
the  pleasures?  Where  is  the  docility  of  animals?  Where 
are  the  righteousness,  the  truth,  and  afFeetion?  Where  the 
riches,  the  peace,  the  plenty?  Wliere  the  mighty  men? 
"Wlicre  the  chaste  and  heautiful  niotlicrs,  with  their  fifteen  or 
sixteen  ehildreu  ?     Ala^a  I  alas  !  they  are  all  fled/'  ^M 

Who  can  make  that  straight,  which  he  hath  made  crooked  t — VeTse  13, 

"  My  lord,  your  trying  to  reform  that  fellow  is  of  no  use ; 

his  ways  are  crooked.     Shouhl  you   hy  force  make  him  a 
little  straight,  he  will  relapse  into  his  former  state."     "1^^ 
you  make  straight  the  tail  of  the  dog,  will  it  remain  so  ?  *'       ^M 

1  applied  mine  heart  to  know,  and  to  search,  and  to  seek  out  wisdom.— 
Verae  25.  The  margin  hns,  instead  of  applied^  **  I  and  mine  heart 
compassed/'  that  is,  encircled,  went  round  it. 

According  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  its  meaning  is :  "  I  made 
a  circuit;  1  cifcumscribed  tlie  groiuid  I  was  to  traverse ;  and 
all  within  ray  circuit  I  was  determined  to  know.*'  ^ 

In  English  we  say,  "I  studied  the  suhjcct."  But  in^ 
Eastern  idiom  it  is  :  "I  went  round  iV* — *'  Have  you  studied 
grammar?"  "Yes,  sutie  mdle/'  "round  and  round*"* 
"  That  man  is  well  acquainted  mth  magic ;  for  to  my  know- 
ledge he  has  been  round  and  round  it.  Nay,  more;  I  am 
told  he  has  com|iassed  all  the  sciences." 


CHAP.    IX. 

A  living  dog  b  better  t!ian  a  dead  lion, — Verse  4. 

"  A  Uring  sheep  is  better  than  a  dead  cow."  "  Why  do 
you  grieve  so  for  the  loss  of  your  eldest  son  ?  Should  the 
best  fimit -bearing  tree  in  your  garden  fall,  then  that  which 
remains  is  the  best." 

The  race  la  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  baiUe  to  the  sirong, — Verw  ] 

Should  a  man  of  high  caste  fail  in  his  efforts,  and  another] 
who  is  low  succeed,  they  say,  "  If  a  man  be  fortunate, 
cyan  be  done?     Can  poTcrty  or  disgrace  take  away  the 
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of  the  head  ?  Though  a  man  be  a  hero,  what  can  he  do 
against  fate  ?  In  what  man  wisdom  or  strength  may  be,  we 
cannot  tell;  for  all  sometimes  fail/' 

Man  also  knoweth  not  his  time  :  as  the  fishes  that  are  taken  in  an  evil 
net^  so  are  the  sons  of  men  snared  in  an  evil  time. — ^Verse  12. 

"  Alas !  alas  !  trouble  has  come  suddenly  upon  me ;  I  am 
caught  as  fishes  in  the  net/'  **  We  are  all  of  us  to  be  caught 
as  fishes  in  the  net/' 


CHAP.    X. 

I  have  seen  servants  upon  horses,  and  princes  walking  as  servants  upon 
the  earth. — ^Verse  7. 

In  all  ages  and  nations,  we  read  or  hear  of  complaints 
against  those  who  have  arisen  fiom  obscurity  to  respect- 
abihty  or  rank  in  the  state.  It  is  not  so  modem  as  some 
suppose  for  servants  and  inferiors  to  imitate  their  superiors ; 
and  though  some  would  like  to  see  a  return  of  the  ''  good  old 
times,^'  when  a  man's  vest  and  jerkin  would  have  to  be  regu- 
lated by  his  rank,  such  things  are  doubtless  best  left  to 
themselves.  The  Hindoos  are  most  tenacious  in  their  adher- 
ence to  caste;  and  should  any  one,  through  property  or 
circumstances,  be  elevated  in  society,  he  will  always  be  looked 
upon  with  secret  contempt.  Their  proverb  is :  "He  who 
once  walked  on  the  ground,  is  now  in  his  palankeen ;  and  he 
who  was  in  his  palankeen,  is  now  on  the  ground." 

Woe  to  thee,  0  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child,  and  thy  princes  eat  in 
the  morning ! — ^Verse  16« 

It  is  considered  to  be  most  gross,  most  disgraceful  and 
ruinous,  to  eat  early  in  the  morning :  of  such  an  one  it  is 
said,  "Ah!  that  fellow  was  bom  with  his  belly."  "The 
beast  eats  on  his  bed!"  "Before  the  water  awakes,  that 
creature  begins  to  take  his  food ; "  an  allusion  to  the  notion^ 
that  water  in  the  well  sleeps  during  the  night.  "  He  only 
cats  and  sleeps  pandy-pole,"  that  is,  "  as  a  pig."  "  How 
can  we  prosper?  he  no  sooner  awakes  than  he  cries.  Teen! 
teen!''  "Food!  food!" 
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CHAP.   XI. 

Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters :  for  thou  shalt  find  it  afWr  many  days. 

— ^Verse  1. 

I  believe  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  right  in  supposing^  tliat  this 
alludes  to  the  sowing  of  rioe.  The  Tamul  translation  has  it : 
*'  Cast  thy  food  upon  the  waters^  and  the  profit  thereof  shall 
be  found  after  many  days.''  Bice-fields  are  so  made  as  to 
receive  and  retain  the  rains  of  the  wet  monsoon^  or  to  be 
watered  firom  the  tanks  or  artificial  lakes.  The  rice  prospers 
the  most  when  the  ground^  at  the  time  of  sowings  is  in  the 
state  of  mud^  or  covered  with  a  little  water.  In  some  lands^ 
the  water  is  allowed  first  to  overflow  the  whole^  and  then  the 
roots  are  just  stuck  into  the  mud^  leaving  the  blades  to  float 
on  the  surface.  In  reaping  time,  as  the  water  often  remains, 
the  farmer  simply  lops  off  the  ears.  See  the  observations  on 
Job  xxiv.  24. 

He  that  ohserveth  the  wind  shall  not  sow ;  and  he  that  r^gaideth  the 
clouds  shaU  not  reap. — ^Verse  4. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  has  this :  '^  He  that  observeth  the  wind,  and 
is  afraid  it  will  blow  away  his  seed,  will  never  sow ;  and  he 
that  is  afraid  of  rain  will  not  reap.'' 

The  favourite  proverb  on  this  subject  is:  Etme  ehey 
chediu;  enndmadt  chey  veUAnmy ;  that  is,  ''In  merchandise 
consider  well ;  but  in  agriculture  not  at  all." 


CHAP.    XII. 

The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads  and  as  nail8.*-yflne  11. 

It  is  said,  ''The  words  of  that  judge  are  quite  certain ;  they 
are  like  the  driven  nails."  "  I  have  heard  all  he  has  to  say, 
and  the  effect  on  my  mind  is  like  a  nail  driven  home." 
"What  a  speaker!  all  his  words  are  nails;  who  wiU  draw 
them  out  again?" 
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SOLOMON'S  SONG. 


CHAP.    I. 

T«]l  me^  0  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou  feedest,  where  ihou 
makest  thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon. — Verse  7. 

Before  noon^  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks  may  be  seen 
slowly  moving  towards  some  shady  banyan,  or  other  tree, 
where  they  redine  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  sheep 
sleep,  or  lazily  chew  the  cud ;  and  the  shepherds  plait  pouches, 
mats,  or  baskets,  or  in  dreamy  musings  while  away  their 
time. 


CHAP.    II. 

Stay  me  with  flagons,  comfort  me  with  apples :  for  I  am  edck  of  love.-* 

Verse  5. 

Dr.  Boothroyd's  translation  is:  "Support  me  with  cor- 
dials; support  me  with  citrons:  for  still  I  languish  with 
love.''  Dr.  A.  Clarke  remarks:  "The  versions  in  general 
understand  some  kind  of  ointments  or  perfumes  by  the  first 
term,''  that  is,  flagons. 

•  Comfort  me  with  applet — ^They  had  not  apples  as  we  in 
England ;  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  fruit  intended  is 
the  citron  or  the  orange,  both  of  which  are  believed  to  be 
good  for  the  complaint  described  in  the  subsequent  clause. 

/  am  sick  of  love — Is  it  not  amusing  to  see  parents  and 
physicians  treating  this  affection  as  a  disease  of  a  very  serious 
nature?  It  is  called  the  Cdma-Cdchal,  that  is,  "Cupid's 
fever;"  which  is  said  to  be  produced  by  a  wound  inflicted  by 
one  of  his  five  arrows.  "When  a  young  man  or  woman 
becomes  languid,  looks  thin,  refuses  food,  seeks  retirement, 
and  neglects  duties,  the  father  and  mother  hold  grave  consul- 
tations; they  apply  to  the  medical  man,  and  he  furnishes 
them  with  medicines,  which  are  forthwith  to  be  administered 
to  relieve  the  poor  patient. 

I  believe  the  "  versions  in  geneial "  are  right,  in  supposing 
^^ ointments  or  perfumes"  are  meant  instead  of  flagons, 
because  they  are  still  considered  in  the  East  to  be  most  effica- 
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dons  in  remoying  the  complaint.  Thas^  when  the  fever  is 
most  distressing^  the  sn£Perer  is  washed  with  rose-water^ 
rabbed  with  perfumed  oils^  and  the  dust  of  sandal- wood.  The 
margin  has,  instead  of  comfort,  "straw  me  with  apples ;'* 
which  probably  means,  that  the  citrons  were  to  be  put  near 
to  him,  as  it  is  believed  they  imbibe  the  heat,  and  conse- 
quently lessen  the  fever.  It  is  also  thought  to  be  highly 
beneficial  for  the  young  sufferer  to  sleep  on  the  tender  leaves 
of  the  plantain-tree,  (the  banana,)  or  on  the  lotus-flowers ;  and 
if,  in  addition,  strings  of  pearls  are  tied  to  different  parts  of 
the  body,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  patient  will  do 
well. 

I  change  you,  0  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  that  ye  stir  not  up,  nor 
awake  my  love. — ^Verse  7. 

Here  again  the  custom  illustrates  the  passage.  It  would 
be  considered  barbarous  in  the  extreme  to  awake  a  person  out 
of  his  sleep.  How  often,  in  going  to  the  house  of  a  native, 
are  you  saluted  with  Nittera-kulla-kardr ;  that  is,  "  He 
deeps.*'  Ask  them  to  arouse  him :  the  reply  is,  Koodatha ; 
that  is,  "  I  cannot.*'  Indeed,  to  request  such  a  thing,  shows 
at  once  that  you  are  a  griffin."^  "  Only  think  of  that  ignorant 
Englishman :  he  went  to  the  house  of  our  chief;  and  being 
told  he  was  asleep,  he  said  he  must  see  him,  and  actually 
made  such  a  noise  as  to  awake  him,  and  then  laughed  at  what 
Jie  had  done." 

O  my  dove,  that  art  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  in  the  secret  places  of  the 
stairs,  let  me  see  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy  voice ;  for  sweet 
is  thy  voice,  and  thy  countenance  is  comely. — ^Verse  14, 

The  Tamul  translation  has,  instead  of  countenance,  ''form ;  '* 
'' Thy  form  is  comely."  Dr.  Boothroyd  says  " stairs"  is  cer- 
tainly improper ;  but  may  there  not  be  an  allusion  here  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  building  towers  in  the  East,  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  doves  ?  I  have  seen  one  which  had 
stairs  inside,  probably  to  enable  a  person  to  ascend  and  watch 
for  the  approach  of  strangers.  Oh  the  outside  were  numerous 
holes,  in  regular  order,  where  the  doves  concealed  themselves 
and  brought  up  their  young.  It  is  common  to  call  a  female 
by  the  name  of  dove ;  but  this  name  refers  more  to  secrecy 

*  The  term  applied  to  new-comeis. 
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than  to  beauty.  The  mother  of  Ramar  said^  it  was  necessarj 
for  him  to  go  to  the  desert ;  but  she  did  not  mention  the  rea- 
son to  her  husband ;  upon  which  he  said^  by  way  of  persuading 
her  to  ten  him,  "  O  my  dove !  am  I  a  stranger?'' 


CHAP.   IV. 

Thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet.— Verse  3. 
Beautiful  lips  are  in  this  country  compared  to  coral.    ''  Ah 
my  child !  come  hither  with  your  coral  Ups.'* 


CHAP.    V. 

His  eyes  are  as  the  eyes  of  doves  by  the  rivers  of  waters^  washed  with 
milk,  and  fitly  set.— Verse  12.  The  Hebrew  has,  for  JUly  mT, 
^  sitting  in  fidness ;"  that  is,  '^  fitly  placed,  and  set  as  a  predons 
stone  in  the  foil  of  a  ring.'' 

"  See  that  youth,  what  a  beautiful  eye  he  has !  it  is  like  a 
sapphire  set  in  silver ;.''  which  means,  the  metal  represents 
the  white,  and  the  blue  stone  the  other  part  of  the  eye.  The 
eyes  of  their  more  sacred  idols  are  made  of  precious  stones. 

Washed  with  milk — ^Though  people  thus  wash  themselves 
after  a  funeral,  the  custom  is  also  spoken  of  by  way  of  figure, 
as  a  matter  of  great  joy.  "  O  yes  I  they  are  a  happy  pair; 
they  wash  themselves  with  milk.*'  *'The  joy  is  as  great  as 
that  of  being  bathed  in  milk.''  But  some  persons  do  thus 
actually  wash  their  bodies  three  or  four  times  a  month;  and 
the  effect  is  said  to  be  cooling  and  pleasing.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, it  arises  as  much  from  an  idea  of  luxury,  as  from  any 
other  cause.  The  residence  of  the  god  Vishnoo  is  said  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  sea  of  milk;  which  may  also  be  another 
reason  to  induce  the  devotee  thus  to  bathe  himself. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Thou  art  beautiful,  0  my  love,  as  Tirzah.— Verse  4. 
This  and  the  next  chapters  give  an  idea  of  what  were  the 
notions  of  beauty  in  the  bride ;  she  was  like  the  city  of  Tirzah, 
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bdonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  A  handaome  Hindoo 
female  is  compared  to  the  snared  city  of  Seedambaram.  The 
following^  also,  are  signs  of  beauty  in  an  Eastern  woman : 
Her  skin  is  the  colonr  of  gold;  her  hands,  nails,  and  soles  of 
the  feet  are  of  a  reddish  hue;  her  legs  must  be  free  from 
hair,  and  her  gait  like  the  stately  swan.  Her  feet  are  small, 
like  the  beautiful  lotus ;  her  waist  is  slender  as  the  lightning; 
her  arms  are  short,  and  her  fingers  resemble  the  five  petals  of 
the  kantha  flower.  Her  breasts  are  like  the  young  cocoa-nut, 
and  her  neck  is*as  the  trunk  of  the  areca-tree.  Her  mouth 
is  like  the  ambcU  flower,  and  her  lips  as  coral.  Her  teeth  are 
like  beautiful  pearls ;  her  nose  is  high  and  lifted  up,  like  that 
of  the  cameleon,  when  raised  to  snu£f  the  wind.  Her  eyes  are 
like  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  and  the  karungu-vaUy  flower.  Her 
brows  are  like  the  bow,  and  nioely  separated ;  and  her  hair  is 
as  the  black  cloud. 


CHAP.    YII. 

Caumng  the  lip6  of  those  that  axe  asleep  to  speaks— Verse  9. 

When  a  person  speaks  in  his  sleep,  he  is  beUeved  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  a  spirit,  and  therefore  recourse  is  had 
to  charms,  to  remove  its  power.  When  a  man  speaks  in  a 
confused  way,  it  is  said,  ''Listen  to  that  fellow :  he  mumbles 
like  one  in  his  sleep.'* 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  hearty  as  a  seal  upon  thine  ann.— Verse  6. 

When  a  husband  is  going  to  a  distant  country,  the  wife 
says  to  him,  "Ah  !  place  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart;*'  that 
is,  Let  me  be  impressed  on  thy  affections,  as  the  seal  leaves 
its  impression  upon  the  wax.  ''  Let  not  your  arms  embrace 
another;  let  me  only  be  sealed  there  I'*  "For  love  is  strong 
as  death,  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave.'* 
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ISAIAH. 

CHAP.    I. 

The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  mastei^s  crih  :  but  Israel 
doth  not  know. — ^Verse  3. 

"  Afl  my  children !  my  cows  and  my  sheep  know  me  well ; 
but  you  cease  to  acknowledge  me/'  "  Alas  !  alas !  my  cattle 
know  me  better  than  my  wife  :  I  will  go  to  live  with  them^ 
for  their  love  is  sincere  to  me.  I  will  not  remain  any  longer 
in  sucb  a  family ;  henceforth  the  affectionate  catUe  shall  be 
my  companions^  they  shall  be  my  children.*' 

And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you : 
yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear :  your  hands  are 
full  of  bloods— Verse  15. 

The  Heathen  in  praying  always  spread  forth  their  hands, 
and  have  their  eyes  earnestly  fixed  on  the  place  where  the 
gods  are  kept,  or  on  the  heavens  above.  See  Exod.  ix.  29, 
83;  1  Kings  viii.  22, 54;  2  Chron.  vi.  12, 13, 29;  Isai.  bcv.  2. 


Wash  you,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  fnm 
before  mine  eyes. — ^Verse  16. 

''The  washings  of  the  scriptures  are  ceremonial;  (Heb.  ix. 
10;)  or  miraculons;  (2  Kings  v.  10,  13;)  or  moral;  (Psalm 
xxvi.  6 ;  Ixxiii.  18 ;)  or  spiritual ;  (Psalm  li.  2 ;)  or  supersti- 
tiotis ;  (Matt.  xv.  2 ;)  or  sacramental.^' 

People  from  England  are  astonished  to  see  the  numerous 
ablutions  of  the  Orientals.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the 
copious  perspirations,  render  it  requisite  as  a  matter  of  health 
and  comfort ;  but  the  various  causes  of  impurity  with  wbich 
men  necessarily  come  in  contact  are  the  most  binding  reasom. 
Connected  with  all  their  temples,  there  is  a  tank,  where  the 
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devotees  repeat  their  prayers,  and  ''wash  away  thdr  sins;*' 
and  no  religious  ceremony  will  be  commenced  by  a  strict 
Hindoo  without  having  first  performed  his  ablutions ;  because 
he  fears  some  impurity  of  body  or  mind  which  might  prevent 
the  merit  of  his  performance.  The  method  is  aa  follows :  he 
takes  off  his  upper  and  lower  garments^  and  places  them  on 
the  ground ;  he  then  goes  into  the  water,  and  pours  it  on  his 
head,  and  repeats  his  prayers,  taking  up  also  some  in  his  hand 
three  times,  still  repeating  his  prayers ;  he  then  swallows  a 
little  of  the  element,  and  afterwards  sprinkles  his  garments. 
Water  firom  the  sacnred  Ganges  is  used  in  their  more  holy 
services;  and  few  duties  are  considered  to  be  more  meri- 
torious than  to  bring  it  on  their  shoulders,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  engraving. 


Though  your  sinB  be  as  scarlet^  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimsoD,  they  ijiall  be  as  wool. — ^Veise  18.  See  Uie 
observations  on  Ezek.  xxiii,  14. 

This,  by  many,  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  strength  of  the 
colour,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  discharging  it :  and  though  I 
do  not  presume  to  contradict  that  opinion,  it  may  perhaps  be 
suggested  to  have  an  additional  meaning.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
says,  "Some  copies  have  o^atDD  keshanim,  'like  crimson 
garments.^  '* 

The  iniquities  of  Israel  had  become  very  great.  In  verse 
10,  the  rulers  are  addressed  as  if  those  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. In  verse  21,  it  is  said  the  fiuthful  city  had  become  "a 
harlot;^'  and  in  the  29th,  it  is  predicted  :  "They  shall  be 
ashamed  of  the  oaks  which  ye  have  desired,  and  ye  shaU  be 
confounded  for  the  gardens  that  ye  have  chosen."  Is  it  not 
certain  that  these  references  to  Sodom,  to  a  harlot,  and  to  t?ie 
gardens,  are  allusions  to  the  wickedness,  the  idolatry,  and  the 
union  which  Israel  had  formed  with  the  Heathen  ?  For  what 
purposes  were   the  gardens  or  groves   used,  of  which  the 
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frequenters  were  to  be  ashamed?  No  doubtj  for  tlie  same 
as  those  in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  The  courtesans  of 
the  temples  receive  those  in  the  groves^  who  are  ashamed  to 
go  to  their  houses.  Those  wretched  females  are  called  soli- 
kittikal,  that  is,  "parrots  of  the  grove/'  *'That  wicked  youth 
is  always  gathering  flowers  in  the  grove.''  "Thou  hideous 
wretch !  no  one  will  marry  thee ;  thou  art  not  fit  for  the 
grove."     See  the  remarks  on  Isai.  Ixvi.  17. 

Scarlet  or  crimson  was  the  favourite  colour  of  the  ancient 
heathen  prostitutes.  "And  when  thou  art  spoiled,  what  wilt 
thou  do  ?  Though  thou  clothest  thyself  with  crimson,  though 
thou  deepest  thee  with  ornaments  of  gold,  though  thou 
rentest  thy  face  with  painting,  in  vain  shalt  thou  make 
thyself  fair ;  thy  lovers  will  despise  thee."  ( Jer.  iv.  80.)  This 
is  an  exact  description  of  the  dress,  and  other  modes  of 
allurement,  used  at  this  day  by  a  female  of  the  same  low 
character.  "  The  woman  was  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet 
colour,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearls, 
having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand,  full  of  abominations  and 
filthiness  of'  her  fornication :  and  upon  her  forehead  was  a 
name  written.  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  The  Mother  of 
Harlots  and  Abominations  of  the  Earth."  (Bev.  xvii.  4,  5.) 
In  that  most  vivid  description  by  Ezekiel  of  the  idolatries  of 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  they  are  represented  as  two  harlots, 
and  there  such  disclosures  are  made  as  convey  a  most  fright- 
ful picture  of  the  depravity  of  the  people.  "  She  increased 
her  whoredoms :  for  when  she  saw  men  portrayed  upon  the 
wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with  vermilion, 
she  doted  upon  them."*  Her  paramours,  also,  were  "exceed- 
ing in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads."  (Ezek.  xxiii.  14—16.) 

The  sacred  prostitutes  of  the  temples  always  have  garments  of 
scarlet,  crimson,  or  vermilion.  See  the  remarks  on  Prov.  vii.  10, 

Parkhurst  says,  "ntDT»  Sisir  occurs  not  as  a  verb,  and  the 
ideal  meaning  is  uncertain,  but  as  a  noun,  vermilion,  a  very 
beautiful  red  colour.  So  the  Seventy,  ftiXrw.  PKny  informs 
us  that  this,  which  the  Greeks  call  ftiXroj,  was  found  in  silver 
mines  in  the  form  of  reddish  sand,  and  was  much  used  by  the 
Romans  in  his  time,  as  a  paint,  and  formerly  applied  to  sacred 

*  On  the  waDs  of  the  heathen  temples,  the  most  offensive  figures  are  portrayed 
in  the  same  way.  In  the  yestihule  of  one  I  once  entered,  there  were  men  and 
women  portrayed  in  eyery  possible  position. 
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unoontli  appearance  of  the  creature^  its  sunken  diminutive 
eje,  its  short  legs^  (with  which  it  cannot  walk^)  its  leather- 
like wings^  its  half  hairy  oily  skin^  its  time  for  food  and  sport, 
(the  hours  of  darkness,  '^  when  evil  spirits  also  range  abroad/') 
its  offensive  ordure,  ever  and  anon  dropping  on  the  ground : — 
all  these  together  render  it  one  of  the  most  disgusting  crea- 
tures to  the  people  of  the  East.  No  wonder,  then,  that  its 
name  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  (as  well  as  by  the  prophet)  for 
an  epithet  of  contempt.  When  a  house  ceases  to  please  the 
inhabitants,  on  account  of  its  being  haunted,  they  say,  and 
also  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  ''Give  it  to  the  batst'' 
''  Alas !  alas !  my  wife  and  children  are  dead ;  my  houses, 
my  buildings,  are  all  given  to  the  bats/'  ''  The  bats  are  now 
the  possessors  of  the  once-splendid  mansions  of  royalty/' 
People  ask,  when  passing  a  tenantless  house :  "  Why  is  this 
habitation  given  to  the  bats?"  ''  Go,  miscreant!  go,  or  I 
will  give  thee  to  the  bats/'  ''The  old  magician  has  been 
swearing  we  shall  all  be  given  to  the  bats/' 

But  why  are  moles  associated  with  bats  ?  what  is  there  about 
them  to  cause  them  to  be  so  offensive  ?  They  are,  I  believe, 
never  spoken  of  with  contempt ;  nor  is  there  an  allusion,  like 
that  of  the  text,  ever  made  to  them.  The  word  translated 
"mole"  is  confessedly  of  uncertain  meaning.  Calmet  says, 
"  Idols  shall  be  thrown  to  the  moles/'  But  the  original  word 
here  is  not  eholed,  but,  as  it  stands  in  the  printed  copies, 
in  two  words,  nino  non  chaphar  pharut.  Since,  then,  the 
word  chaphar  explicitly  means  "to  sink,"  -and  this  is  its 
proper  idea,  why  not  accept  it  here  also,  and  dismiss  the  mole 
from  this  passage,  considering  chaphar  pharut  as  a  duplica- 
tion, an  emphatical  augmentation  of  the  original  idea? — 
"sinks,  deep  sinks;"  the  deepest  of  cavities.  Dr.  Harris 
and  others  say,  "Some  understand  not  'an  animal^'  but  'a 
deep  sink  or  subterranean  vault.' " 

Where,  then,  many  learned  men  differ,  may  we  not  think 
for  ourselves  ?  especially  as  we  have  facts  and  verbal  allusions 
to  countenance  another  opinion.  The  Tamul  translation  of 
the  word  in  Isaiah,  which  we  render  "mole,"  is  moon^heuru, 
a  disgusting  animal^  which  the  English  call  "musk  rat," 
though  it  differs  much  from  the  sarex  maschatus  of  Dr.  Pallas, 
and  also  from  the  mtu  zibethicua  of  M.  Sarrazin.  The 
Orientals   have  a  great  abhorrence  of  this  ereature>  wd. 
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are  filled  with  diviners  from  the  East.^'  What !  were  the 
descendants  of  Jacob  replenished  in  their  heathenish  pnrsuitii 
from  the  idolatrous  East  ?    So  says  the  prophet  I 

In  an  ''Essay  on  the  sacred  Isles  of  the  West/'  by  Captain 
Wilfordj  he  says, ''  This  passage  I  conceive  to  allude  to  Hin« 
does,  from  the  very  forcible  expression  oiffrom  the  East,  from 
beyond  the  East^  or  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  East.  The 
prophet  did  not  mean  the  Chaldeans,  who  were  well  known 
to  him,  as  he  repeatedly  takes  notice  of  them/'  From  what 
part  could  they  be  so  well  replenished  as  from  these  parts  of 
the  East?  Is  it  not  in  our  nature  to  consider  any  article  to  be 
the  most  genuine,  which  is  imported  in  a  direct  way  from  the 
place  where  it  is  produced?  The  distant  East  still  continues 
to  send  her  diviners  and  jugglers  to  all  the  contiguous  isles 
and  nations. 

Lieutenant  Bumes  teUs  us :  ''  The  natives  of  Bokhara  are 
also  firm  believers  in  magic ;  but  they  refer  to  India  as  the 
seat  of  that  science.''  (Vol.  i.  p.  821.) 

Their  land  also  is  full  of  idols. — ^Verse  8. 

This  is  a  true  and  literal  description  of  India;  the  traveller 
cannot  proceed  a  mile,  tjirough  an  inhabited  country,  without 
seeing  idols  and  vestiges  of  idolatry  in  every  direction.  See 
their  vessels,  their  implements  of  husbandry,  their  houses, 
their  furniture,  their  ornaments,  their  saored  trees,  their 
domestic  and  public  temples ;  and  they  all  declare  that  the 
land  is  full  of  idols. 

tn  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold, 
which  they  made  each  one  for  himself  to  worship,  to  the  moles  and 
to  the  bats ;  to  go  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  tops  of 
the  ragged  rocks.-— Vems  20,  21* 

•  This,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the  total  destruction  of  idolatry. 
^'  To  the  bats,"  vavdls,  those  of  the  smaller  species ;  as  the 
larger  are  eaten  by  the  Hindoos,  and  were  also  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  Assyrians.  The  East  may  be  termed 
'*  the  country  of  bats,"  as  they  hang  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands in  caves,  ruins,  and  under  the  roofs  of  large  buildings. 
To  enter  such  places,  especially  after  rain,  is  most  offensive. 
I  have  lived  in  rooms  where  it  was  sickening  to  remain,  on 
account  of  the  unpleasant  smell  produced  by  those  creatures, 
and  whence  it  was  almost  impossible  to  expel  them.    The 
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Moieover  the  Lord  saith.  Because  the  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty^  and 
walk  with  stretched-forth  necks  and  wanton  eyes,  walking  and 
mincing  as  they  go,  and  ncuiking  a  tinkling  ¥rith  their  feet.^- 
Verse  16. 

In  this  and  the  next  eight  verses^  we  have  an  accurate  de. 
scription  of  the  ornaments  and  manners  of  a  Hindoo  dancing- 
girl.  These  females  are  given  by  their  parents,  when  they 
are  about  seven  years  of  age,  to  the  temples^  for  the  purposes 
of  being  taught  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  gods ;  of  dancing 
before  them,  during  some  of  their  services,  or  when  they  are 
taken  out  in  procession ;  and  to  be  yielded  up  to  the  embraces 
of  the  priests  and  people.  Near  the  temples  and  the  tope», 
(that  is,  ^'  the  groves,'^)  are  houses  built  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, and  there  they  are  allowed  to  receive  their  paramours. 
When  they  become  too  old  for  the  duties  of  their  profession, 
their  business  is  to  train  the  younger  ones  for  these  diabolical 
services  and  pleasures. 

Walk  vnth  stretched-forth  necks — When  these  females 
dance,  they  stretch  forth  their  necks,  and  hold  them  awry,  as 
if  their  heads  were  about  to  fall  off  their  shoulders.  And 
wanton  eyes — ^The  margin  has,  ''  deceiving  with  their  eyes.'* 
As  the  votaries  glide  along,  they  roll  their  eyes,  (which  are 
painted,)  and  cast  wanton  glances  on  those  around.  Walking 
and  mincinff — ^The  margin  has,  ''  tripping  nicely.^'  Some 
parts  of  the  dance  consist  of  a  tripping  or  mincing  step^ 
which  they  call  tatte-tatte.  The  left  foot  is  put  first ;  and  the 
inside  of  the  right  foUoMrs  the  heel  of  the  left  with  a  rapid 
motion.  Making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet — ^This  sound  is 
made  by  the  ornaments  which  are  worn  round  their  ankles. 
The  first  is  a  large  silver  curb,  like  that  which  is  attached  to  a 
bridle ;  the  second  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  surrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  small  bells ;  the  third  resembles  a  bracelet ; 
and  the  fourth  is  a  convex  hoop,  about  two  inches  deep. 

Therefore  the  Lord  will  smite  with  a  scab  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the 
daughters  of  Zion,  and  the  Lord  will  discover  their  secret  parts. — 
Verse  17. 

The  long  and  beautiful  hair  in  which  they  took  so  much 
pride  was  to  be  destroyed  by  the  scab ;  and  they  were  to  be 
exposed  to  the  pubUc  gaze, — in  allusion  to  the  barbarous 
custom  of  some  of  the  Eastern  conquerors. 
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In  tliat  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  orna- 
ments abont  their  feet^  and  their  canLs^  and  their  round  tires  like 
the  moon. — Verse  18. 

TinkUng  ornaments — ^That  is,  those  which  have  been 
described.  CauU — ^This  is  rendered  in  the  margin,  "  net- 
works.'' The  caul  is  a  strap,  or  girdle,  about  four  inches 
long;,  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  which 
extends  to  the  brow  in  a  line  with  the  nose.  The  one  I  have 
examined  is  made  of  gold,  and  has  many  joints ;  it  contains 
forty-five  rubies  and  nine  pearls,  which  give  it  a  net- work 
appearance. 

Round  tires  like  the  moon — ^An  ornament  shaped  like  the 
crescent  moon  is  a  great  favourite  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 
In  Judges  viii.  21,  it  is  related,  that  Gideon  '^took  away  the 
ornaments  that  were  on  their  camels*  necks ; "  but  in  the 
Septuagint,  the  word  ornaments  is  rendered,  "like  the 
moon ; ''  the  latter  is  also  the  rendering  given  in  the  margin 
of  the  English  Bible.  The  crescent  is  worn  by  Parvati  and 
Siva,  from  whom  proceed  the  lingam,  and  the  principal 
impurities  of  the  system.  No  dandng-girl  is  in  full  dress 
without  her  round  tires  like  the  moon. 

The  chains^  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers. — ^Verse  19. 

•'The  chains''  consist,  first,  of  one  most  beautifully  worked, 
with  a  pendant  ornament  for  the  neck ;  there  is  also  a  profu- 
sion of  others,  which  encircle  the  same  part,  and  rest  on  the 
bosom.  In  making  curious  chains,  the  goldsmiths  of  Eng- 
land do  not  surpass  those  of  the  East. .  The  Trichinopoly 
chains  are  greatly  valued  by  the  fair  of  our  own  country. 
"  The  bracelets''  are  large  ornaments  for  the  wrists,  in  which 
are  sometimes  enclosed  small  bells.  "  The  mufflers"  are,  so 
£Eur  as  I  can  judge,  not  forthe  face,  but  for  the  breasts. 

The  bonneti^  and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the  head-bands^  and  the 
tablets^  and  the  earrings. — ^Verse  20. 

Bonnets — ^I  cannot  find  an  article  of  dress  which  cor- 
responds with  this ;  and  in  some  translations  it  is  rendered 
'*  diadems."  Dr.  Boothroyd  has,  I  believe,  given  the  proper 
word,  "  tires ; "  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Tamul  translation, 
''ornaments  for  the  head."    The  principal  one  is  made  of 

2  c  2 
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gold^  and  crowns  the  top  of  the  head  like  a  skull-cap.  It  is 
beautifully  engraved  in  drdes^  and  is  sometimes  studded 
with  precious  stones,  and  is  connected  with  another  oval 
ornament  which  touches  the  caul. 

Ornaments  of  the  legs — ^We  have  not  here  any  custqm 
which  illustrates  these  articles;  for  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
worn  on  any  other  part  of  the  leg,  (excepting  the  toes,)  than 
those  described  in  the  sixteenth  verse.  If  we  give  cr^t  to 
other  translators,  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered^  ''orna- 
ments of  the  arms :  ^'  thus  the  Grerman,  the  Dutch,  the 
Danish,  the  Portuguese,  and  Tamul  translations,  have  arms 
instead  of  "  legs.^'  The  Septuagint  has  it,  yXAlwai,  which, 
according  to  Schrevelius,  is  armUla;  that  is,  a  bracelet  or 
jewel  worn  on  the  left  arm,  given  to  foot-soldiers,  which 
"  was  also  worn  by  women.'*  The  same  ornaments  are  worn 
here  on  both  arms,  just  above  the  elbows;  and  are  generally 
made  of  silver  or  gold,  to  correspond  with  those  round  the 
wrists. 

Head-bands — ^A  golden  girdle,  most  curiously  worked, 
which  is  studded  with  rubies  and  beautiful  pearls.  It  sur- 
rounds the  head  like  a  girdle  or  belt,  and  serves  to  bind  and 
connect  some  other  parts  of  the  ornaments  of  the  head. 

Tablets — ^The  margin  has,  hcmses  of  Vie  soul.  Bishop  Lowtli 
renders  the  word,  "perfume  boxes;''  but  this  I  greatly 
doubt,  for  perfume  boxes  are  not  common.*  When  the 
apparent  etymology  of  a  word  is  contradicted  by  custom, 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy ;  but  when  the  etymo- 
logy and  the  custom  agree,  there  is  good  reason  for  accept- 
ing the  interpretation.  Houses  of  the  soul — Is  there  any 
thing  which  corresponds  with  these  in  the  dress  of  an  Eastern 
female  ?  There  is.  The  dandng-girls,  the  wives  of  the  pan- 
darams,  and  many  other  women,  wear  an  ornament  resem- 
bling a  house,  and  sometimes  a  temple,  which  contains  an 
image,  corresponding  with  the  ^aXXo^  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
PriapuLS  of  the  Romans.  The  following  are  representations 
of  two  in  my  possession.  See  the  observations  on  Deut. 
iv.  16. 

*  Ladies  of  rank  have  servants,  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  the  incense  and 
Qther  perfumes. 
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I  think  ity  therefore^  more  than  probable^  that  these  were 
the  articles  to  which  the  prophet  alluded  by  '^  houses  of  the 
souL''* 

The  ear-rings — Dr.  Boothroyd  says, "  Schroeder  has  proved 
that  tD^wnin  does  not  signify  ear-rings,  but  the  images  of  ser^ 
penis,  which  were  worn  as  charms,  to  secure  from,  and  to 
drive  away,  evils/'  But  would  the  dress  of  an  Eastern 
female  be  complete  without  "  ear-rings  ? '*  Certainly  not. 
May  not  the  signification,  "images  of  serpents,''  rather  refer 
to  t^e  devices  of  serpents  which  are  made  on  the  ear-rings, 
and  used  for  the  purpose  of  security  from  malign  influences  ? 

The  rings,  and  nose  jewels. — ^Verse  21. 
T&ngs — ^These  are  worn  on  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
fingers.  Nose  jewels — ^From  the  septum,  or  middle  filament, 
is  a  pendant,  which  sometimes  contains  three  rubies  and  one 
pearl;  and  it  nearly  touches  the  upper  lip.  The  leffc  nostril 
is  pierced,  and  contains  a  ring  about  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
another  lies  flat  on  the  nose,  and  occasionally  consists  of  a 
fine  pearl  surrounded  with  rubies. 

The  cfattDgeable  salts  of  apparel^  and  the  mantles,  and  the  wimples^  and 
the  crisping-pins. — ^Verse  22. 

The  Eastern  ladies  take  great  pride  in  having  many 
changes  of  apparel,  because  their  fashions  never  alter.  Thus, 
the  rich  brorades  worn  by  their  grandmothers,  are  equally 
fashionable    for  themselves.      The    mantles — ^A  loose    robe 

*  Thete  ornaments  are  generally  made  of  silver  or  gold,  and  are  sometimef 
highly  eiQbdlished  with  predous  stones. 
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which  is  gracefully  crossed  on  the  bosom.  Wimplu — ^Pro- 
bably the  fine  muslin  which  ia  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
head  and  body.  Crisping-pins — ^This  has  been  translated  the 
"  little  purses/^  or  "  clasps/'  When  the  dancing-girl  is  in 
full  dress^  half  her  long  hair  is  folded  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
the  head^  and  the  other  half  hangs  down  her  back  in  three 
tails.  To  keep  these  firom  unbraiding^  a  small  dasp^  or  gold 
hoop,  curiously  worked,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  tail.* 

The  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the  hoods^  and  the  rails. — ^Verse  23. 

Glasses — I  have  seen  a  dress  in  which  were  six  pieces  of 
silvered  glass,  about  an  inch  square:  but  this  may  mean 
something  bright  or  burnished,  to  assist  in  dressing.  The 
Tamul  word  kan-dde,  translated  "looking-glass,''  conveys  no 
such  meaning.  It  is  derived  from  kan,  "  the  eye,"  and  dde, 
"to  play.^t  Dr-  Adam  Clarke  says,  the  word  which  in 
Exod.  xxxviii.  8  is  translated  "lookhig-glass/'  ought  to  be 
"  mirror." 

Fine  linen — Perhaps  muslin  of  the  most  delicate  texture, 
which  was  formerly  so  famoiis  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  7%e 
hoods — I  cannot  find  any  thing  which  agrees  with  these. 
Vails — ^When  Rebekah  saw  Isaac  for  the  first  time,  "  she  took 
avail  and  covered  herself;"  and,  from  that  time  to  the  present^ 
the  custom  in  the  East  has  not  varied. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  instead  of  sweet  smell  there  shall  he 
stink ;  and  instead  of  a  girdle  a  rent ;  and  instead  of  well-set  hiur 
baldness ;  and  instead  of  a  stomacher  a  girding  of  sackcloth  ;  and 
burning  instead  of  beauty. — ^Vene  24. 

Sweet  smell — ^No  one  ever  enters  a  company  withont  being 
well  perfumed;  and,  in  addition  to  various  scents  and  oils, 
each  is  adorned  with  numerous  garlands  made  of  the  most 
odoriferous  flowers.  A  girdle — ^Probably  that  which  goes 
roimd  the  waist,  which  serves  to  keep  the  garments  from  fell- 
ing whilst  the  girls  are  dancing.  It  is  sometimes  made  of 
silver.     Well-set  hair — No  ladies  pay  more  attention  to  the 

*  See  the  Egyptian  dandng-girl  in  the  sixty-second  pUtte  of  Cahnet. 

-f-  The  veracious  and  interesting  chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  our  ambassador 
to  the  Great  Mogul  in  1615,  informs  us  :  *'  The  barber  carries  always  about  him 
a  round  looking-oLASs,  made  of  steely  about  the  compass  of  a  large  trencher- 
plate,  made  somewhat  hollow,  and  kept  by  them  exceeding  dean  and  sleek,  so 
that  it  represents  the  face  of  him  that  beholds  it  on  the  convex  side  very  weU," 
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dressing  of  the  hair  than  do  these;  for  as  they  never  wear 
caps^  they  take  great  delight  in  this  their  natural  ornament. 
BaldnesM  in  a  woman  makes  her  most  contemptible ;  and  for- 
merly, to  shave  their  head  was  a  most  degrading  punishment. 
Siamacher — I  once  saw  a  dress  beautifully  plaited  and  stiffened 
for  the  front ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  common. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  strong  proof  of  the  accurate  observ- 
ations of  Isaiah  in  reference  to  the  Jewish  ladies.  He  had 
seen  their  motions,  and  enumerated  their  ornaments;  and 
here  we  have  a  most  melancholy  picture  of  the  fedlen  state  of 
''the  daughters  of  Zion.'' 


CHAP.    V. 

The  eyes  of  the  lofty  shall  be  humbled. — Yene  15. 
See  that  proud  fellow :  his  head  is  erect,  and  his  eyes  are 
lifted  up.    He  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  the  lord  of  creation. 
See  that  humbled  man ;  he  walks  along  with  his  head  bowed 
down,  and  his  ^es  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Woe  unto  them  that  draw  miquity  with  cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  as  it 
were  with  a  cart-rope. — ^Verse  18. 

Dr.  Boothroyd's  rendering  is:  "Woe  to  them  who  draw 
out  iniquity  as  a  long  cable,  and  sin  as  the  thick  traces  of  a 
wain.''  Some  think  this  metaphor  is  derived  from  rope- 
making;  others  that  sin  and  iniquity  denote  the  punishment. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  believes  the  prophet  refers  to  idol  sacrifices : 
''  The  victims  they  offered  were  splendidly  decked  out  for  the 
sacrifice.  Their  horns  and  hoofs  were  often  gilded,  and  their 
heads  dressed  out  with  fillets  and  garlands.  The  "cords  of 
vanity''  may  refer  to  the  silken  strings  by  which  they  were 
led  to  the  altar ;  some  of  which  were  imusually  thick." 

But  may  not  the  passage  allude  to  the  immense  cables  with 
which  the  Heathen  draw  their  sacred  cars  ?  In  these  very 
large  vehicles,  the  gods  are  placed  when  taken  out  in  pro- 
cession; and  sometimes  more  than  five  hundred  men  draw 
along  that  iniquity  with  long  cables.  To  do  this  is  reputed 
a  work  of  great  merit ;  hence  men  of  the  first  respectability 
join  in  the  service. 
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Which  justify  the  wicked  for  reward. — ^Veree  23.    **  Fir&  shall  consume 
the  tabernacleB  of  bribery,'*  (Job  xv.  34.) 

In  the  Eaatj  not  a  matt  in  a  thousand  would  hesitate  to  give 
or  receive  a  brihcj  when  there  was  the  legist  chance  of  it^  being 
kept  secret.  Nearly  all  the  situations  which  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  native  chiefs,  are  acc|mred  by  ki-cooly,  that  is,  "  the 
reward  of  the  hand:*'  and  yet  there  are  numerous  proverbs 
against  this  system.  In  the  book  ealltxl  Vmum-kovii^  found  a 
sentiment  like  that  which  is  contained  in  the  quotation  from 
Job ;  for  there  a  young  female  is  described  *'  as  Imn^  m  the 
deseiij  which  was  as  hot  as  the  house  of  him  who  takes  bribes*'* 


I 


CHAP,  vn. 


Igh^ 


Meet  Aliaz  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  high^ 
way  of  the  fuller's  field, — Verse  3*    See  2  Kings  xviiL  17, 

ThiSj  I  have  no  doubt^  refers  to  the  custom  of  washing 
clothes  in  an  open  place ;  because^  connected  with  *'  the  fnllcr^a 
field/'  is  mentioned  "the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool:"  and 
Calmet  says,  under  the  word  Rogel,  "The  fuller's  fountain, 
not  far  from  Jerusalcmj  wherein  probably  the  articles  were 
washed  by  treading  with  the  feet  or  walking  on  them." 

In  India  all  people  put  their  clothes  ont  to  wash ;  as  that 
service  is  performed  by  the  caste  called  Vannur,  who  never 
attend  to  any  other  employment.  Connected  with  every  vil- 
lage there  is  a  tank  or  pond,  and  an  open  place  for  the  drying 
of  clothes ;  where  may  be  seen  those  useful  servants  of  the 
public  at  their  daily  toil.  Each  washerman  has  a  large  stone 
close  to  the  water^s  edge,  on  which,  after  having  made  the 
articles  wet,  he  beats  them  with  all  Ms  force,  to  take  out  the 
dirt.  Again  he  rinses  themj  or  puts  them  in  a  vessel  and 
treads  on  them;  and  when  we  consider  that  cold  water  is 
nearly  always  used,  the  whiteness  of  the  garments  is  most  sur- 
prising.   See  l^Iark  ix,  3. 

In  Malaclii  iii.  2,  mention  is  made  of  "  fullers'  soap,^'  allud- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  some  substance  by  which  they  cleansed  their 
clothes  ;  and  I  am  of  ophiion  that  the  Hindoos,  fi'om  the  most 
remote  anti(|uity,  have  had  an  article  called  savifkarmn,  which, 
though  inferior  to  the  soap  of  EiuTspe,  answers  all  common 
purposes.     They  also  use  uliaman,  a  marl  corresponding  with 
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the  ''fuller's  earth''  of  England,  which  imbibes  all  nnctnous 
matter. 

In  "the  upper  pool/'  therefore^  and  "fuller's  fields"  of  the 
present  day,  we  find  another  illustration  of  the  sacred  volume. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day^  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly 
that  is  in  the  nttennost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt^  and  for  the  bee 
that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria. — ^Verse  18. 

Some  commentators  think,  that  "this  metaphor  is  taken 
from  the  practice  of  those  who  keep  bees ;  who  draw  them  out 
of  their  hives  into  the  fields,  and  lead  them  back  again, 
<rupj<r/t«<rj,  '  by  hisses  or  a  whistle.'"  But  the  people  in  the 
East  were,  I  believe,  never  in  the  habit  of  keeping  bees  in 
hives,  or  in  any  other  artificial  way;  because  they  princi- 
pally, if  not  exdusivdy,  collected  their  honey  firom  rocks  and 
trees. 

I  am  of  opinion  the  passage  refers,  not  to  the  calling  or 
training  of  bees,  but  to  a  deity  amongst  the  Heathen,  called 
the  "fly-god,  or  master  of  flies."  A  reference  to  what  is 
written  on  2  Kings  i.  2,  will  a£ford  a  tolerable  view  of  the 
history  of  that  god.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  "  the  bee 
of  Assyria"  and  "the  fly  of  Egypt"  denote  those  idolaters 
who  worshipped  an  idol  analogous  to  Beelzebub,  "  the  god  of 
flies ;"  and  that  they  were  to  be  the  instruments,  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  of  inflicting  severe  punishments  on  the  land  of 
Judea. 

In  the  same  day  shall  the  Lord  shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hired,  namely, 
by  them  beyond  the  river,  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  head,  and 
the  hair  of  the  feet :  and  it  shall  also  consume  the  beard. — ^Verse 
20.  See  the  observations  on  Dent.  xxi.  12, 13 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  14  ; 
Isai.  xviii.  2. 

This  is  another  denunciation  against  the  wicked  Jews. 
Ahaz,  their  impious  king,  had  been  greatly  troubled  by  his 
enemies,  the  Philistines,  Syrians,  and  Edomites ;  he  therefore 
" sent  messengers  to  Tiglath-Pileser,"  the  heathen  "king  of 
Assyria,  saying,  I  am  thy  servant,  and  thy  son;  come  up, 
and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria."  In 
addition  to  this  his  wickedness,  he  actually  "  took  the  silver 
and  gold  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  sent 
it  for  a  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria,"  in  order  to  hire  him 
to  fight  his  battles  against  his  Syrian  foes. 
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In  the  same  day  shall  tlie  Lord  sluxoe — By  reading  what  is 
written  on  2  Kings  ii.  23,  a  better  view  will  be  gained  of 
the  contempt  attached  to  those  who  were  bald^  and  of  the 
term  being  expressive  of  the  most  complete  weakness  and 
destitution.  To  tell  a  man  you  will  shave  him,  is  as  much  as 
to  say  you  will  ruin  him,  will  entirely  overthrow  him.  "  Our 
king  has  shaved  all  his  enemies,''  means.  He  has  punished 
them,  reduced  them  to  the  most  abject  condition ;  so  that  they 
have  not  a  single  vestige  of  power  in  their  possession*  ''What, 
fellow !  didst  thou  say  thou  wouldst  shave  me?''  ''I  will 
give  thy  bones  to  the  crows  and  the  jackals.  B^one,  bald- 
head  !  get  out  of  my  way !"  The  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  Jews  was  very  great :  they  were  to  be  shaved  on  the 
head,  the  beard,  and  ''the  hair  of  the  feet."  The  latter 
expression  very  properly  alludes  to  a  most  disgusting  practice 
common  in  dl  parts  of  the  East.  Calmet  remarks :  "  The 
Hebrews  modestly  express  by  feet  those  parts  which  decency 
forbids  to  name :  'the  water  <rf  the  feet;'  'to  cover  the  feet;' 
'the  hair  of  the  feet.'" 

Thus  the  Lord  was  about  to  shave  the  Jews  by  a  razor 
which  they  themselves  had  hired ! 


CHAP.   VIII. 

lie  shall  be  for  a  stone  of  stumbluig  and  for  a  rock  of  offence. — ^Verse  14. 
^^  A  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  oflfence."  (1  Peter  ii.  8.) 

The  idea  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  stone,  or  a  block  of 
wood,  being  thrown  in  the  path  of  travellers,  over  which  they 
fall.  "Well,  friend,  did  the  king  grant  you  your  request?" 
"No,  no;  there  was  an  udaru-katti/'  (from  the  verb  udaru^ 
kurathUf  "to  stumble,"  and  katti,  "a  block,")  "a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way."  "  Just  as  Yalen  was  attaining  the  objc^ 
of  his  wishes,  that  old  stumbling-block  the  Modeliar  lay  down 
in  the  way,  and  the  poor  fellow  stumbled,  and  fell." — "Why 
are  you  so  dejected  this  morning?"  "  Because  I  have  had  a 
severe  fall  over  that  stumbling-block,  my  profligate  soiu" 
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CHAP.  IZ. 
Thej  joy  before  thee  acooidiog  to  the  joy  in  harvest.— Verse  3, 
''  Kandan^s  wife  lias  at  length  borne  her  husband  a  son, 
and  an  fhe  relations  are  rejoicing  together^  like  the  joy  of 
harvest/' — ''  Are  you  happy  in  your  new  situation  ? ''  "  Yes ; 
my  sa$dosham/^  "my  happiness/'  "is  greater  than  that  of 
the  time  of  harvest/'  "  Listen  to  the  birds,  how  merry  they 
are !  can  they  be  taking-in  their  harvest  ?" 

The  government  shall  be  npon  his  shoulder. — ^Verse  6.  *^  They  shall  fly 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Philistines.''  (Chap.  zi.  14.)  See  the 
remarks  on  chap.  xxii.  22. 

In  the  book  Ramdyanum,  Tessaratha,  the  father  of  Bamar, 
says,  he  had  borne  the  government  of  lyote  sixty  thousand 
years  upon  his  shoulders.  In  a  battle,  the  combatants  are 
said  to  fly  npon  each  other's  shoulders.  The  figure  is  pro- 
bably taken  from  the  custom  of  wild  animals  thus  attacking 
each  other. 

They  shall  eat  every  man  the  flesh  of  his  own  arm. — ^Verse  20. 
'^  See  what  that  descendant  of  fiends  has  come  to :  he  is 
now  eating  his  own  flesh." 


CHAP.    X. 

He  shall  shake  hb  hand  against  the  motmt  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the 
hill  of  Jerusalem. — ^Verse  32. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  description  of  the  march  of  Sen- 
nacherib against  Jerusalem.  When  he  arrives  near  the  city, 
he  lifts  up  his  hand  and  shakes  it,  to  denote  that  he  will  soon 
inflict  signal  punishment  upon  it.  How  often  may  this 
significant  motion  of  the  hand  be  seen  I 

It  is  done  by  lifting  it  up  to  the  height  of  the  head,  and 
then  moving  it  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  cutting  direc- 
tion. Thus,  when  men  are  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  hear  each  other's  voice,  they  have  this  conve- 
nient way  of  making  known  their  threatenings.  Sometimes, 
when  brawlers  have  separated  and  apparently  finished  their 
quarrel,  one  of  them  wUl  turn  round  and  bawl  out  with  all 
his  might,  and  then  shake  his  hand  in  token  of  what  he  will 
yet  do. 
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CHAP.  ZI. 

He  shall  smite  ihe  earth  with  the  rod  of  Ids  moath.^-y ene  4. 

The  application  of  this  figure  in  the  East  refers  rather  to 
angry  expressions^  than  to  a  judicial  sentence.  "  The  mouth 
of  that  man  bums  up  his  neighbours  and  friends/'  ^^  His 
mouth  I  it  has  set  on  fire  all  the  people/' 

The  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid.— Verse  6. 

People  of  every  age  and  dime  often  refer  to  antiquity^  as 
the  halcyon  period  of  innocence  and  delight :  and  the  inquiry 
still  is^  "  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these?''  In  the  book  Ramayanum,  it  is  said^  that 
formerly  the  tiger  and  the  deer  used  to  drink  at  the  same 
fountain,  and  the  fiftwns  were  suckled  at  the  teats  of  the 
tiger.  In  all  these  glandngs  at  the  past^  may  there  not  be 
some  reference  to  the  primitiye  state  of  man  as  described  in 
the  scriptures  of  truth  ? 

CHAP.   XIII. 

Shake  the  hand,  that  they  may  go  into  the  gates  of  the  nobles.— 
Verse  2. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  renders  the  clause:  "Beckon  with  the 
hand ; "  which  also  agrees  with  Mr.  Benson  and  the  Tamul 
rendering.  The  way  in  which  the  people  beckon  for  a  per- 
son, is  to  lift  up  the  right  hand  to  its  extreme  height,  and 
then  bring  it  down  with  a  sudden  sweep  to  the  ground. 

Every  man's  heart  shall  melt—Verse  7. 

This  figure  appears  to  be  taken  firom  the  melting  of  wax  or 
metals.  '^  My  heart,  my  mind  melts  for  him  I  I  am  dis- 
solved by  this  love."  "Alas  !  alas !  my  bowels  are  melting 
within  me." 

They  shall  be  in  pain  as  a  woman  that  travaileth.— -Verse  8.  **  Where- 
fore do  I  see  every  man  with  his  hands  on  his  loins^  as  a  woman  in 
travaU?"  (Jer.xxx.6.) 

Oreat  pains  are  often  spoken  of  as  resembling  the  anguish 
of  parturition.    "Ah  my  lord  !  I  am  very  ill ;  my  pains  are 
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like  those  of  a  woman  when  bringing  forth  her  first-bom.'' 
" Has  it  oome  to  this ?  am  I  to  bring  forth  like  a  woman? '^ 
"  He  cries  like  the  woman  in  her  agony  .*'  "  Yes,  my  friend  ; 
as  the  pains  of  a  female  in  child-bearing  are  produced  by 
sin.;  so  your  present  sufferings  are  produced  by  the  sins  of  a 
former  birth." 

Their  children  also  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  before  their  eyes. — 
Verse  16. 

One  of  the  favourite  modes  of  punishment  of  the  late 
king  of  ELandy,  was  to  take  the  children  of  an  offender,  and 
dash  them  to  pieces  before  his  eyes.  After  this  the  monster 
was  accustomed  to  give  a  horrid  grin  of  satisfaction  and 
triumph.    See  the  remarks  on  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 

Their  booses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell 
there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  thered— Verse  21.  See  the  observar 
lions  on  chapters  xx.  xxl. 

''Yes;  the  wretch  is  now  punished  for  his  crimes,  and 
those  of  his  father :  dogs  and  devils  are  now  dwelling  in  his 
habitation."  The  owl,  whose  native  name  is  anthi,  is  one  of 
the  most  ominoiis  birds  of  the  East.  Let  him  only  alight 
upon  the  house  of  a  Hindoo,  and  begin  his  dismal  screech, 
and  all  the  inmates  will  be  seized  with  great  consternation. 
Some  one  will  instantly  run  out  and  make  a  noise  with  his 
areca-nut-cutter,  or  some  other  instrument,  to  affright  it 
away.  One  of  these  creatures  flew  into  the  house  of  a  lady 
when  she  was  in  the  pains  of  parturition :  the  native  servants 
became  greatly  alarmed,  and  ran  to  me,  lamenting  the  fearful 
omen.  I  had  it  driven  from  the  house ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  malignant  iofluence  of  the  feathered  visiter,  and  the 
qualms  of  the  domestics,  all  things  went  on  well  with  the 
child  and  its  mother.  On  another  occasion,  I  shot  one  of 
them,  which  had  troubled  us  on  the  roof  night  by  night. 
But  as  he  was  only  wounded  in  the  wing,  I  took  him  into  the 
house,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  him.  The  servants, 
however,  were  so  uncomfortable,  and  complained  so  much  at 
having  such  a  beast  in  the  house,  that  I  was  obliged  to  send 
him  away.  From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  what  ideas 
would  be  attached  to  the  owls  dwelling  in  the  houses  of 
Babylon. 
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Satyrs  shall  dance  there — ^According  to  Lempriere, 
^^  Satyri.  Demigods  of  the  countiy,  whose  origin  is 
tinkiiowiil  They  are  represented  like  men^  bnt  with  the 
feet  and  the  legs  of  goats ;  short  horns  on  the  head^  and  the 
whole  body  covered  with  thick  hair.  They  chiefly  attended 
upon  Bacchus^  and  rendered  themselyes  known  in  his  oi^es 
by  their  riot  and  lasdviousness/'  ^'Bacchus.  His  expe- 
dition in  the  East  is  most  celebrated.  He  marched  at  the 
head  of  an  army  composed  of  men  as  well  as  of  women^  all 
inspired  with  divine  fury^  and  armed  with  thyrsnses^  cymbals^ 
and  other  musical  instruments.  The  leader  was  dbrawn  in  a 
chariot  by  a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and  was  accompanied  by  Pan 
and  Silenus  and  all  the  satyrs !  ^'  ''  Pan,  according  to  some, 
is  the  same  as  Faunus,  (also  represented  with  the  equipage  of 
the  satyrs,)  and  he  is  the  chief  of  all  the  satyrs.'' 

What  Oriental  scholar  can  help  thinking  of  Bamar  or 
Bama,  and  Anuman,*  his  monkey  chief  over  the  monkey 
soldiers,  and  their  numerous  victories^  so  celebrated  in  all 
parts  of  the  East?  These  millions  of  monkeys  are  described 
as  being  able  to  assume  any  form,  and  as  being  heroes  of 
boundless  energies,  ''able  to  wield  in  combat  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  tremendously  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  their 
tails  and  teeth.  Skilled  in  every  kind  of  weapon,  they  could 
remove  the  greatest  moimtains,  pierce  the  stoutest  trees,  and 
in  swiftness  put  to  shame  Samada  the  lord  of  rivers,  causing 
him  to  overflow  his  bounds ;  and,  moimting  in  the  air,  they 
could  seize  the  very  clouds:  they  could  rule  inebriated 
elephants,  and  with  their  shout  cause  the  feathered  songsters 
to  fiedl  on  the  groimd.''  In  these  stories  we  have  probably 
the  origin  of  monkey  or  ape  worship  in  Babylon,  India,  and 
China.t 

The  passage,  therefore,  "Satyrs  shall  dauce  there,"  may 
allude  to  the  utter  desolation  of  Babylon,  and  to  the 
fabulous  tales  of  those  victorioiis  monsters  whose  achieve- 
ments occupy  so  large  a  place  in  Eastern  and  Western  story. 

*  '<  HuDoomanu,  the  monkey,  has  also  been  placed  among  the  gods,  as  a  fbim 
of  Shivu.  Temples  to  this  god  are  to  be  seen ;  and  in  some  places  his  image  is 
worshipped  daily:  he  is  even  chosen  by  many  as  their  guardian  deity.  Himoo* 
manu  bears  some  resemblance  to  Pan ;  and,  like  him,  owes  his  birth  to  the  god 
qf  the  winds.»»— Wahd. 

t  See  Picart  and  Ward;  also  Rich  on  Babylon;  "Fragments  to  Calmet," 

^«97. 
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Or  it  may  simply  mean^  that  the  ape  shall  be  found  with 
other  beasts  of  the  desert  sporting  in  the  once-splendid 
palaces  of  Babylon, 

The  wHd  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses. — 

Veise  22. 

Enropeans  are  often  astonished,  in  walking  through  a  town 
or  village,  to  see  so  many  desolate  houses;  and  frequently 
come  to  improper  conclusions,  from  an  idea  that  the,  pla<^ 
had  once  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants.  At  half  an  hour^s 
notice,  families  may  be  seen  to  leave  their  dwellings,  never  to 
enter  them  more.  Hence  in  almost  every  direction  may  be 
seen  buildings  with  roofis  half  fallen  in,  with  timbers  hanging 
in  various  positions,  shutters  and  doors  flapping  in  the  wind> 
or  waUs  half  levelled  to  the  ground.  Various  are  the  reasons 
for  which  the  superstitious  idolater  will  leave  his  dwelling. 
Should  one  of  the  family  die  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  new  or 
waning  moon,*  the  place  must  be  forsaken  for  six  months. 
Should  that  venomous  serpent,  the  cobra  capella,  enter  the 
house  on  either  of  these  days,  the  people  must  forthwith  leave 
the  house.  Does  an  owl  alight  on  the  roof  for  two  successive 
nights  ?  the  inmates  will  take  their  departure ;  but  if  for  one 
only,  then,  by  the  performance  of  certain  ceremonies,  the 
evils  may  be  averted.  Are  evil  spirits  believed  to  visit  the 
dwelling  ?  are  the  children  often  sick  ?  are  the  former  occu- 
pants, as  well  as  the  present,  unfortunate?  then  will  they 
never  rest  till  they  have  obtained  another  habitation.  Some- 
times, however,  they  call  for  the  sastre,  that  is,  "  the  magi- 
cian,^' to  inquire  if  he  can  find  out  the  cause  of  their  troubles ; 
when  perhaps  he  says,  the  walls  are  too  high,  or  they  stand 
out  too  much  in  this  or  that  direction ;  and  then  may  be  seen 
master,  servants,  children,  carpenters,  and  masons,  all  busily 
employed  in  making  the  prescribed  alterations.  But  another 
reason  for  the  desolation  in  houses  is,  that  a  father  sometimes 
leaves  the  dwelling  to  two  or  three  of  his  sons ;  and  when  the 
necessary  repairs  have  to  be  made,  one  will  not  do  this,  and 
another  will  not  do  that,  till  the  whole  crumbles  to  the 
ground. 

*  See  the  note  on  Psalm  cxxi.  6. 
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CHAP.   XIV. 

How  art  thou  Mien  from  heayen,  O  Lucifer^  son  of  the  moniing!  How 
art  thon  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations ! — 
Verse  12.    The  marginal  reading,  instead  of  Lud/er,  b  **  day-star.'* 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  term  Luctfer  f  Nothing 
more  than  the  name  of  the  morning-star;  which  may  be 
Venus  or  Jupiter,  according  to  the  relative  position  in  iter- 
ance to  the  sun.  But  in  this  passage  to  whom  is  the  term 
''  Lucifer  ^'  applied  ?  No  doubt,  to  the  Assyrian  monarch ; 
for  nearly  the  whole  chapter  relates  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Babylonish  empire,  or  rather  the  Assyrian.  But  is  not  Satan 
sometimes  called  by  that  name?  He  is :  and  so  fieur  as  the 
morning-star  is  concerned^  nothing  can  be  more  inappro- 
priate than  to  give  to  him  the  name  of  the  beautiful  harbinger 
of  day.  But  there  is  surely  some  reason  for  this  epithet  being 
attached  to  that  fallen  spirit.  How  can  Lucifer  be  called 
^'  son  of  the  morning  ?  "  Is  not  that  planet^  especially  Venus, 
of  the  feminine  gender?  No;  in  Eastern  language  it  is 
always  masculine!  But  what  do  lexicographers  say  about 
hh^r\  heUel  ?  Parkhurst  renders  it^  ''The  morning-star^  firom 
its  vivid  splendour :  **  and  this  interpretation  is  in  some  mea- 
sure confirmed  by  verse  18.  But  do  not  some  suppose  that 
Lucifer  is  an  improper  rendering,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
''  howl  ?  '^  Yes ;  but  what  difference  does  that  make  as  to  the 
epithet  ''morning- star''  being  applied  to  the  monarch  of 
Babylon  ?  None ;  as  "  son  of  the  morning ''  still  implies  the 
same  star,  having  for  its  prefix  "  howl,  cry,  lament,''  which  well 
agrees  with  the  predicted  downfall  of  the  king.  But  has  not 
the  word  hh^^n  a  distinctive  meaning?  The  learned  editor  of 
Calmet  says,  under  Lucifer,  "This  word  seems  to  import  one 
unduly  exalted,  or  who  has  exalted  himself  imduly ;  a  fiunous 
braggart,  an  upstart,  intoxicated  with  power  and  supremacy, 
and  therefore  playing  mad  freaks  in  his  tyranny  over  neigh- 
bouring nations."  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  beauti- 
ful "morning  star?"  Nothing;  to  the  person  signified  we 
are  to  look  for  an  explanation.  But  why  call  the  monarch  of 
Assyria  by  the  name  of  that  star  ?  Becaiise  I  believe  it  to  refer 
to  his  system  of  mythology.  The  editor  to  Calmet  says, "  The 
subsequent  allusions  to  '  ascending  into  heaven,' — ^to  '  exalting 
his  throne  above  the  stars  of  God,' — ^to  'sitting  on  the  mount 
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of  the  congregation/  that  is,  of  the  gods, — '  on  the  sides  of  the 
North/  that  is,  the  Mount  Mem  of  the  Hindoos, — all  seem 
to  be  Oriental,  and  even  Brahminical.'^  I  have  repeatedly 
shown*  that  the  Hindoo  and  Assyrian  systems  of  idolatry  are 
substantially  the  same;  and  I  think  we  must  look  in  that 
direction  for  an  illustration  of  the  qualities  attributed  to  Lu- 
cifer, and  also  for  an  explanation  of  other  allusions  in  this 
chapter.  The  name  of  the  morning-star  among  the  Hindoos 
is  Velle,  and  to  it  is  attached  personality.  He  was  the  gotrroo, 
that  is,  "the  priest  and  teacher,''  of  the  demi-gods  or  giants, 
called  Assurs ;  and  we  must  recollect  that  the  Assyrians  are 
often  mentioned  by  that  name  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  Apocrypha.  To  Yelle  are  ascribed  the  most  malignant 
powers ;  and  through  his  cunning  the^gods  were  conquered  by 
the  Assurs,  made  prisoners,  and  put  to  the  most  degrading 
offices.  This  braggart  and  the  tyrants  now  rejoiced  over  the 
humbled  gods,  and  were  so  intoxicated  with  their  achieve* 
ments,  that  they  began  to  contemplate  plans  of  greater  daring. 
But  Siva  the  Supreme,  hearing  the  cries  of  the  celestial  inha- 
bitants, and  compassionating  their  misery,  complied  with 
their  requests,  and  granted  a  son  to  arise  from  his  own  body, 
through  whom  they  regained  their  liberty,  conquered  the 
Assurs,  and  their  wicked  gooroo  Yelle,  and  thus  triiunphed 
over  their  old  and  cruel  foes.f 

*  8m  the  Introduction  to  thU  volume,  and  various  other  placet. 

-f-  The  book  Seamda  PuranOj  which  ie  now  in  course  of  translation,  contains  a 
full  account  of  Vclle ;  of  the  origin,  conquests,  and  tyranny  of  the  Assurs ;  of 
their  cruelties  to  men  and  all  the  celestials,  (excepting  Siva  the  Supreme,)  and  of 
their  final  overthrow  by  Scandan,  the  son  of  Siva. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  betwixt  the  giants,  gods,  and  demi-gods  of  the 
East,  and  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  : — **  The  giants  are  represented  as  men  of 
uncommon  stature,  with  strength  proportioned  to  their  gigantic  size.  Some  of 
them,  as  Gottus,  Briareus,  and  Oyges,  had  fifty  heads,  and  one  hundred  arms,  and 
serpents  instead  of  legs.  The  defeat  of  the  Titans,  to  whom  they  were  nearly 
rdated,  incensed  them  against  Jupiter,  and  they  all  conspired  to  dethrone  bim. 
The  god  was  alarmed,  and  called  aU  the  deities  to  assist  him  against  a  powerful 
enemy,  who  made  use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and  burning  woods  for  their  weapons,  and 
who  had  already  heaped  Mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to  scale  with  more  facility  the 
walls  of  heaven.  At  the  sight  of  such  dreadful  adversaries,  the  gods  fled  with 
the  greatest  consternation  into  Egypt,  where  they  assumed  the  shape  of  diflTerent 
animals,  to  screen  themselves  from  their  pursuers.  Jupiter,  however,  remem- 
bered that  they  were  not  Invincible,  provided  he  called  a  mortal  to  his  assistance ; 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Pallas,  he  armed  his  son  Hercules  in  his  cause.  With  the 
aid  of  this  celebrated  hero,  the  giants  were  soon  put  to  flight  and  defeated."-— i 
Lempkieke. 

D  D 
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How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken 
the  nations — The  ruthless  monarch  of  Assyria  (Assor  or 
Ashor)  had  long  been  devastating  the  nations;  he  had 
assumed  to  himself  the  name  of  the  morning-star,  Yelle^  the 
cruel^  the  malignant  gooroo  of  the  Assurs^  who  conquered  and 
enslaved  the  gods ;  he  emulated  the  daring  of  his  impious 
ancestors  at  Babylon ;  and  now  he  was  to  be  ^^  cut  down  to 
the  groimd/' 

For  thou  hast  said  m  thine  heart>  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt 
my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God  :  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount 
of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north :  I  will  ascend  above 
the  heights  of  the  clouds  ;  I  will  be  like  the  Moet  High.— Verses 
13, 14. 

These  profane  boastings  are  in  excellent  keeping  with  the 
triumphs  ascribed  to  Yelle,  and  the  intoxicated  Assurs,  who 
trampled  on  the  humbled  gods.  They  were  then  contemplat- 
ing plans  of  still  greater  daring,  were  about  to  ascend  into 
heaven,  and  to  exalt  their  thrones  above  the  stars  of  God. 
The  bloated  chief,  in  his  wild  purposes,  said,  **  I  will  sit  upon 

Now  then  for  the  Hindoo  account  i  The  Assura  were  beings  of  immense  sta- 
ture ;  some  of  the  chiefs,  such  as  Singft-Muggam  and  Vftnan,  had  eadi  one  thou- 
sand heads ;  others  had  five  hundred ;  and  many  were  furnished  with  three  heads, 
and  even  ten.  They  were  the  enemies  and  conquerors  of  the  gods ;  and,  when 
fighting,  had,  for  weapons,  rocks  and  burning  forests,  which  they  threw  at  the  cha- 
riots of  the  celeitials.  At  last  those  of  the  gods  who  were  not  made  prisoners,  took 
to  flight,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  various  living  creatures.  Brahma  took  the  form 
of  a  swan ;  Vishnoo  that  of  a  kite ;  6upera  became  a  crow ;  Yama  changed 
himself  into  a  camdeon;  and  Indran  became  a  peacock.  At- last  the  Assurs 
were  defeated  by  Scandan  the  son  of  Siva  the  Supreme,  and  the  gods  were  re- 
stored to  their  former  dignity. 

Is  there  not  a  very  striking  resemblance  betwixt  these  two  aeooonts,  belonging 
to  nations  so  remote  from  each  other  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Hindoos  ?  Chance  it 
could  not  be.  But  the  Titans  were  said  to  be  nearly  related  Co  dMMe  giants  who 
fought  the  gods ;  and  I  am  mudi  mistaken  if  the  wars  of  te  Ridi»-thar  and 
Vishnoo  do  not  form  another  parallel  to  the  Western  story.  Bnt  in  what  did 
these  kindred  accounts  of  India,  Greece,  and  Egypt  (the  latter  detailing  similar 
events)  originate  ?  There  must  have  been  some  common  eoaite.  I  agree  with 
many  learned  men  of  ancient  and  modem  tiroes,  in  looking  at  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  '<  tower  whose  top  was  to  reach  unto  heaven,**  and  wboae  builders 
were  confounded  and  scattered  by  celestial  agents,  for  an  explanation  of  the  wan 
of  the  gods  and  men.  Now,  then,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  this  Babd  was  the 
capital  of  Assyria.  Reflect  on  the  proud  monarch  of  that  nation,  to  whom  the 
name  Lucifer,  or  Velle,  the  malignant  gooroo  of  the  Assurs,  was  given ;  think 
also  on  the  signal  defeat  of  his  ancestors  by  celestial  agents  at  Babd ;  and  then 
'  you  see  more  of  the  force,  the  severity,  the  dignity  of  the  prophet,  in  saying, 
"  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  •' 
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the  mount  of  the  congr^ation^  in  the  sides  of  the  north ;  I 
will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  doads ;  I  will  be  like  the 
Most  High/'  Siva  the  Supreme^  and  all  the  gods,  lived  in 
infinite  splendour  on  the  heavenly  mountains  Himalaya  and 
Mem;  but  Yelle  and  the  monstrous  Assurs  were  intent  upon 
occupying  their  places**    See  the  observations  on  Isai.  Ixv.  11. 

But  as  were  the  proud  heroes  of  this  mythologic  story,  who 
in  battle  hurled  rocks  and  mountains  on  their  foes,  who 
aspired  to  the  habitation  of  the  gods  in  their  sublime  heights ; 
80  was  this  Assyrian  braggart,  who  arrogated  to  himself  the 
name  of  Velle,  '*  the  star  of  the  morning,''  who  was  eager  for 
the  destruction  of  Gbd's  people,  and  wished  to  see  his  holy 
mountain  brought  to  the  groimd :  and  those  who  saw  his  ML 
and  degradation  were  to  ask:  ''Is  this  the  man  that  made 
the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms;  that  made 
tiie  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof; 
that  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  ?" 

Ludfer,  the  morning-star,  is  called  Velle  in  the  East,  and 
is  of  the  masculine  gender,  agreeing  with  the  ''son  pf  the 
morning."  He  was  the  malignant  gooroo  of  the  Assurs,  who 
wished  to  ascend  into  the  sublime  abodes  of  the  gods.  Here 
we  have  allusions  to  the  identity  of  the  Assyrian,  Egyptian, 
Indian,  and  Grecian  systems,  in  the  wars  of  the  gods  and 
giants;  in  the  overthrow  of  the  former,  their  flight,  and 
assumption  of  the  shape  of  animals ;  and  in  their  final  restora- 
tion by  a  son  of  the  supreme  Jupiter,  or  Siva.  Here,  too,  we 
have  tiie  probable  origin  of  the  term  Lucifer,  as  being  applied 

*  The  HimalaTan  mountaiDB  are  the  highest  in  the  world,  m  they  outreach,  by 
some  hundreds  of  feet,  Cotopaxi  and  Chimboraxo  of  the  Andes ;  though  several 
of  the  latter  have  an  altitude  of  twenty  thousand  feet.  They  are  considered  as 
most  sacred,  in  all  parts  of  the  East;  and  are  known  to  the  Hindoos  as  the  Moun^ 
tains  of  the  North.  When  the  accomplished  Heber  first  saw  iheir  stupendous 
heights,  he  was  struck  with  awe  at  what  he  termed  the  <<  greatest  earthly  works 
of  the  Almighty  Creator ;  the  highest  spots  below  the  moon.**  He  was  so  asto- 
nished with  the  scenes,  that  he  says,  **  My  attention  was  completely  strained,  and 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  every  thing  around  was  so  wild  and  magnificent,  that 
man  appeared  as  nothing,  and  I  felt  myself  as  if  climbing  the  steps  of  the  altar 
of  God's  great  temple.'*  ''The  snowy  mountains,  which  had  been  so  long 
edipsed,  opened  on  us  in  full  magnificence.** 

Ideotenant  Bumea  says,  ''  As  the  sun  set,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  massy 
mountains  which  encircle  Cashmere,  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  white  snow.  I  felt 
a  nenrons  sensation  of  joy  as  I  first  gased  on  the  Himalaya,  and  almost  forgot 
the  duties  I  owed  to  the  conductors,  in  contemplating  these  mighty  works  of 
aature." 

2  J>  % 
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to  Satan;  and  of  the  stories  in  reference  to  tlie  overthrow  by 
celestial  agents  of  the  profSane  builders  in  the  capital  of 
Assyria.  Here^  also^  we  have  a  dignified  prosopopceia  of  Lud- 
fer,  ''the  morning-star/^  assigned  to  the  Assyrian  Icing,  in  his 
insane  and  malignant  wishes  to  triumph  over  the  Most  High ; 
here  we  have  allasions  and  confirmations  of  holy  writ,  which 
point  with  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  pigmy  efibrts  of  men  to 
disorganize  that  blessed  system  of  truth  which  is  contained  in 
the  word  of  God ;  and  here  we  have  a  most  sublime  declara- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  Jehovah. 

Thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave  like  an  abominable  branch. — Yerse  19. 
See  the  remarks  on  Gen.  xlix.  22 ;  Job  yiii.  16 ;  xy.  32  ;  Isu.  zxy. 
5  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  3 ;  Dan.  xi.  7 ;  Z^h.  ill.  8 ;  John  xy.  5  ;  and  the 
marginal  reading  of  Luke  i.  78. 

Some  suppose  that  the  term  '^  branch '^  refers  to  the  tree 
on  which  criminals  were  executed.  But  Dr.  Boothroyd  says, 
'*  The  word  is  3  never  signifies  a  tree,  nor  even  such  a  branch 
as  would  be  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  malefactor.'^  I 
beheve  the  word  "  branch  "  is  here  used  as  a  metaphor  for  a 
descendant,  a  man.  Thus  the  Orientals  often  call  the  differ- 
ent members  of  a  family,  ''branches.''  In  the  preceding 
verse,  reference  is  made  to  the  splendid  pomp  with  which  the 
kings  of  the  nations  were  interred  in  their  own  sepulchres. 
This  monster,  however,  was  not  thus  to  repose  in  sepulchral 
glory,  but  to  be  cast  out  of  his  grave,  like  an  abominable 
branch  of  the  house  of  his  fathers.  For  it  is  said  in  the  next 
verse,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  them  in  burial,  because 
thou  hast  destroyed  thy  land,  and  slain  thy  people." 

I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destniction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. — 

Verse  23. 

What  was  he  proceeding  to  sweep  ?  The  devoted  dty  of 
Babylon.  The  word  ''  besom "  is  often  used  as  a  figure,  to 
denote  the  way  in  which  people  are  swept  from  the  earth. 
Thus,  when  the  cholera  morbus  began  to  rage,  it  was  said, 
''  Alas  I  alas !  it  is  sweeping  us  away  as  with  a  besom." — 
"How  is  the  cholera  in  your  village?"  ''It  has  come  like 
besoms/'  When  the  people  made  offerings  and  sacrifices  to 
the  demons  who  were  believed  to  produce  the  disease,  the 
magician,  who  was  thought  to  be  the  devil's  agent,  sometimes 
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said^  ''Make  such  and  such  offerings^  or  I  will  sweep  you 
away  with  a  hesom"  In  the  Hindoo  Calendar  or  Almanack, 
where  predictions  are  given  respecting  certain  months  of  the 
year,  it  is  often  said,  ''The  year  is  not  good,  it  brings  a 
besom.'* 


CHAP.    XVI. 

As  a  wandering  bird  cast  out  of  the  nest^ — ^Verse  2. 

The  figure  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  young  bird  being 
thrown  out  of  the  nest  before  it  is  able  to  fly,  which  conse- 
quently wanders  about  for  a  place  of  refuge. — "  Well,  Tamban, 
what  has  become  of  your  profligate  son  ?"  "I  know  not,  my 
friend,  because  I  have  turned  him  out  of  the  nest.'* — "Why, 
my  boy,  have  you  come  to  tins  distant  country  ?*'  "  Because 
my  relations  turned  me  out  of  the  nest.''  "Alas  for  me ! 
alas  for  me  I"  says  the  bereaved  mother;  "my  young  one 
has  taken  to  the  wing ;  it  has  flown  from  the  nest."  "  I  have 
only  one  left  in  the  nest;  shall  I  not  take  care  of  it?"  "I 
should  Uke  to  get  into  that  nest,"  says  the  young  man  who 
wishes  to  marry  into  a  high  and  rich  family.  "Ah  my 
lord  I  disnuss  me  not  from  your  service :  to  whom  shall  I  go  for 
employment  ?  I  have  many  children,  who  will  be  sufferers, 
if  I  leave  you.  Who  will  throw  a  stone  at  the  nestlings? 
who  will  put  fire  to  the  lair  of  the  young  cubs  of  the  jungle  ? 
Ah  my  lord  I  turn  me  not  away ;  I  sludl  be  like  a  bird  wan- 
dering from  its  nest." 

The  extortioner  is  at  an  end,  the  spoiler  ceaseth,  the  oppressors  are 
consumed. — ^Verse  4.  The  Hebrew  has,  instead  of  extcrticner, 
"  wringer ;  '*  and,  in  place  of  oppressors,  "  the  treaders  down." 

The  Tamul  version  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  "to  wring,  to 
squeeze,  and  press."  "  The  treaders  down,"  alludes  to  the 
custom  of  conquerors,  who  make  their  prisoners  lie  down  on 
the  ground,  in  order  that  they  may  tread  upon  them.  See 
the  observations  on  chap,  xviii.  7. 

My  bowels  shall  sound  like  an  harp. — ^Verse  11. 
"Woe  is  me !  woe  is  me !  my  bowels  are  Uke  the  tam^ 
battam;"  that  is,  the  native  drum.     "Yes;   my  bowels  are 
like  the  black  doud ;"  that  is,  when  it  discharges  its  thunder. 
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Woe  to  Uie  land  shadowing  with  wings. — Verse  I, 

Learned  men  have  written  much  respecting  the  locality  of 
^*  the  land  shadowing  with  wings,"  and  have  arrived  at  very 
different  conclusions.  One  man  proves,  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, that  it  means  such  a  country;  another,  on  seeing  the 
gauntlet  on  the  groimd,  enters  the  lists,  and  in  a  high  tone  of 
spiritual  chivaky  says,  that  it  means  no  such  place  -,  and  that 
we  are  to  look  in  a  very  different  direction  for  a  solution  of 
the  difficidty.  Though  I  do  not  undertake  to  decide  as  to 
what  country  is  meant,  I  may  offer  illustrations  to  no  les»  rj 
than  six  Orientalisms  which  are  found  in  this  chapter- 

1.  The  land  shadowing  toith  tmngs — ^In  Eastern  language 
the  '*  shadow  '^  of  a  person  means  "  his  protection,"  and  the 
comfort  derived  from  such  a  situation  j  and  this  is  its  mean- 
ing in  the  follomng  passages : — "  The  children  of  men  put 
their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings*"  "  In  the  shadow 
of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice."  '^  He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
seci*et  plaee  of  the  Most  High,  shall  abide  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty,"  "To  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt." 
"  Therefore  shall  the  strength  of  Pharaoh  be  your  shame, 
and  the  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt  your  confusion."  In 
Judges  ix.  15;  Paalm  xvii,  8;  Cant*  ii.  3;  Isai.  xxv,  4;  xlix.  2; 
Lam.  iv,  20;  Ezek.  xxxi,  6,  12,  17,  the  word  "shadow"  has 
a  kindred  meaning.  In  conformity  with  this  idea,  the  figure 
may  be  heard  daily.  Listen  to  that  destitute  man ;  he  goea 
to  his  superior,  and  says,  "My  lord,  look  upon  a  miserable 
creature  !  have  pity  on  me,  and  allow  me  to  come  under  your 
shadow."  "Ah!  could  I  but  get%nder  the  shadow  of  the 
king,  then  should  I  be  at  rest/^— "  How  is  Mutto  getting  on 
in  these  days?"  ^^ G citing  on?  have  you  not  heard  he  i^ 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Modeliar?^' 

Whatever  land,  therefore,  may  be  meant,  it  points  at  some 
country  which  affected  to  be  its  own  protection  (and  probably 
that  of  others)  by  its  shadowing  wings,  and  may  mean  "tie 
shadow  of  Egypt."* 


I 


•  Sm  Bclwjni'n  Pbices,  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  Albetnarle-stieet,  whefc  tbc 
wingi,  the  protecting  emblems,  miiy  be  tccn  displayed  tu  every  temple  and  care. 
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Goy  ye  swift  mesaengen,  to  a  Dation  scattered  and  peeled,  to  a  people 
terrible  from  their  beginning  hitherto;  a  nation  meted  out  and 
trodden  down. — ^Verse  2. 

2.  To  whom  were  the  messengers  to  go?  "To  a  terrible 
people."  What  was  to  be  their  condition  ?  They  were  to  be 
''scattered,*'  were  to  be  routed,  dispersed,  put  to  confusion. 
Thus  Moses:  ''Rise  up.  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be 
scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee.*' 
"Thou  hast  scattered  us  among  the  Heathen.**  "Ye  shall 
be  scattered  through  the  countries.** 

"Scandan  was  the  hero  of  the  gods;  he  scattered  all  the 

Assurs.**     "The  king  has  scattered  all  his  foes.**      '^he 

'  British  troops  have  scattered  the  Birmese.**     The  terrible 

people,  therefore,  were  to  be  scattered,  dispersed,  routed,  to 

be  put  to  utter  confusion. 

3.  They  were  also  to  be  peeled;  that  is,  to  be  "shaved.** 
The  original  D'l^a,  marot,  is  by  some  rendered  "made  bald;** 
by  others,  "peeled  or  shaved.**  Parkhurst  says,  under  on  a, 
"in.  To  make  smooth,  as  the  head  stripped  of  its  hair^ 
occurs  in  Ezra  ix.  8 ;  literally,  'And  I  made  my  head  smooth 
firom  hair:*  in  Isai.  1.  6:  'I  gave  my  cheeks  to  those  who 
made  them  smooth;*  namely,  by  plucking  off  the  hair, 
which,  according  to  the  Eastern  notion,  was,  and  stiQ  is,  an 
indignity  of  the  highest  kind.**  The  learned  lexicographer 
thinks,  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah  translated  "  peeled  **  refers 
to  the  same  thing. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  "Pccferf,  'smoothed,*  either  relating  to 
the  practice  of  the  Egjrptian  priests,  who  made  their  bodies 
smooth  by  shaving  off  their  hair,  or  rather  to  the  country*s 
being  made  smooth,  perfectly  plain  and  level,  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile.** 

The  Tamul  translation  has,  instead  o{ peeled,  "shaved;** 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  meaning.  Parkhurst  is  right 
in  saying,  to  pluck  off  the  hair  or  shave,  is  a  great  indignity 
in  the  East.  To  say,  "The  king  has  siritu,  or  savaritu,"  that 
is,  "has  shaved,**  "his  enemies,**  shows  at  once  they  have  been 
completely  in  his  power.  "The  boasting  foe  says  he  will 
shave  us  all :  but  let  him  take  care  of  his  own  hair.**  "Yes, 
wretch,  I  will  shave  thee.**  See  the  remarks  on  Isai.  vii.  20 : 
"  In  the  same  day  shall  the  Lord  shave  with  a  razor  that  is 
hired,**  &c. :  also  those  on  Deut.  xxi.  12, 13 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  14, 
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4.  Meted  out — "I  will  mete  out  the  valley  of  Succoth/' 
(Psalm  Ix.  6.)  The  observation  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke  is :  "  Dimd- 
ing  and  meting  out  signify  possession/'  The  definition  of 
the  learned  Doctor  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Eastern 
notion:  thus,  "The  British^have aZto/w/Hhat is,  ''measured,*' 
"India,''  means,  "They  have  subdued,  portioned  out,  taken 
possession  of  it."  The  idea  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
practice  of  dividing  the  land  of  a  conquered  foe,  and  giving 
it  out  for  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  strangers ;  or  even 
to  those  whose  real  property  it  was. 

5.  TVodden  doum — Joshua  called  the  captains  of  his  army, 
and  said,  "Come  near;  put  your  feet  upon  the  necks  of 
these  kings.  And  they  came  near,  and  put  their  feet  upon 
the  necks  of  them."  (Joshua  x.  24.)  In  connexion  with  this, 
reflect  on  the  exciting  language  of  our  Great  Deliverer :  "  I 
will  tread  them  in  mine  anger,  and  trample  them  in  my  fury." 
(Isai.  Ixiii.  6.)  See  also  Psalm  cxix.  118;  Isai.  xiv.  19; 
XXV.  10;  xxviii.  3,  18;  Lam.  i.  15;  Dan.  viii.  13;  Micah 
vii.  10;  Luke  xxi.  24;  Heb.  x.  29. 

In  the  wars  of  the  gods  and  giants,  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  the  savage  triumph  of  the  conquerors,  who  trampled 
on  the  bodies  of  the  vanquished.  Thus  Vishnoo  stood  on 
the  body  of  the  demon  which  he  had  conquered;  and  the 
same  conduct  is  pursued  at  this  day  by  those  who  are  the 
victors.  "  Get  out  of  my  way,  contemptible  fellow,  or  I  will 
tread  upon  thee!"  "My  feet  shall  soon  press  thy  neck!" 
"Thou  art  not  good  enough  for  me  to  tread  upon  I"  TVorf- 
den  doum! 

Like  a  clear  heat  upon  herbs. — ^Verse  4.    The  maiginal  reading,  instead 
of  ujxm  herbs f  is  "after  rain." 

Here  again  the  margin  is  the  correct  reading;  for  after  a 
shower  in  the  East,  the  ground  having  been  previously  hot, 
vapour  is  instantly  generated,  mixes  with  the  common  air,  and 
renders  it  still  more  oppressive.  Therefore,  if  the  showers 
have  not  been  copious,  the  lamentation  of  the  natives  is: 
"Alas!  this  kdnthe,''  that  is,  "this  heat,"  "is  greater  than 
before."  I  think  this  simple  fact  will  serve  to  n^ative  the 
yety  ingenious  speculations  of  mere  linguists. 
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In  that  time  shall  the  present  be  brought  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  of  a 
people  scattered  and  peeled. — ^Verse  7. 

6.  This  completes  the  degradation  of  the  vanquished.  They 
were  now  to  be  presented  as  slaves  to  the  conqueror;  allu- 
ding to  the  custom  of  presenting  prisoners  of  war  as  slaves 
to  tixe  victors.  See,  then,  the  gradation  of  their  misery: 
(1.)  They  were  to  be  scattered,  that  is,  conquered,  dispersed ; 
(2.)  They  were  to  be  shaved,  as  a  token  of  their  captivity; 
(3.)  They  and  their  lands  were  to  be  meted  out,  divided,  and 
taken  possession  of;  (4.)  They  were  to  be  trodden  underfoot, 
to  denote  their  misery;  and,  (5.)  To  complete  the  picture, 
they  were  to  be  presented  as  slaves  to  the  conquerors. 


CHAP.  zix. 

They  shall  be  broken  in  the  purposes  thereof  all  that  make  sluices  and 
ponds  for  fish. — ^Verse  10. 

This  may  allude  to  the  enclosures  or  wears  which  the 
Orientals  construct  most  skilfully  for  catching  fishes.  They 
put  down  across  a  stream  a  vast  number  of  stakes,  whidi 
extend  some  hundreds  of  yards,  and  which  resemble  a  low 
hedge.  When  there  has  been  a  flood  or  influx  of  the  tide, 
the  water  rises  considerably  above  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  and 
the  fish  go  up  with  the  flow ;  and  whilst  they  are  engaged 
in  seeking  food  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  the  water 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  retires,  till  at  length  it  becomes 
so  shallow  as  to  prevent  them  from  escaping  over  the  hedge. 
They  are  then  easily  taken.  At  other  times,  the  ground  is  so 
staked  out  as  to  leave  a  convenient  opening,  through  which, 
when  the  fishes  attempt  to  retire  into  the  deep  water,  they 
are  caught  in  nets  placed  there  by  the  wily  fishermen. 

Kings  and  men  of  high  rank  have  large  ponds,  where  fish 
are  sacredly  kept,  none  being  allowed  to  molest  them.  In  a 
few  years  the  surface  of  the  water  exhibits  a  mass  of  Uving 
creatures.* 

*  Lieutenant  Bumes  tells  us,  that  at  Sirchusbma  he  met  with  ^'two  natural 
ponds,  the  sources  of  the  riyer  Cabool,  replenished  by  springs,  and  formed  into 
preserves  for  fish,  which  are  kept  with  great  care.  We  fed  the  fish  with  bread, 
which  disappeared  in  a  moment,  torn  from  our  hands  by  some  thousands  of  them. 
They  are  molested  by  no  one,  since  it  is  believed  that  a  curse  rests  on  the  head 
of  an  intruder.''  (Vol.  i.  p.  174.) 
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CHAP.   ZXI. 


AjAatf  ye  princeB,  and  anoint  the  shield.— Verse  5.   **  They  sacrifice  unto 
their  net^  and  bum  incense  onto  their  drag.**  (Hab.  L  16.) 

Strange  as  it  may  appear^  the  Hindoos  make  offerings  to 
their  weapons  of  war^  and  to  those  used  in  hunting.  FLsher- 
men  offer  incense  to  the  bag  in  which  they  carry  their  fish^ 
and  to  the  net ;  and^  whilst  the  incense  is  burnings  they  hold 
the  different  implements  in  the  smoke.  The  opulent  sacri- 
fice a  sheep  or  a  fowl^  which  is  said  to  make  the  ceremony 
more  acceptable  to  Yaruna,  the  god  of  the  sea.  Should  the 
tackle  thus  consecrated  not  prove  successful,  they  conclude 
that  some  part  of  the  ceremony  has  not  been  properly  per- 
formed, and  therefore  must  be  repeated.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  they  often  call  for  their  magicians  to  bless  the  waters, 
and  to  intercede  for  prosperity.  Nor  is  this  sacrificing  to 
implements  and  weapons  confined  to  fishormen,  hunters,  and 
warriors ;  for  even  artisans  do  the  same  to  their  tools ;  as  also 
do  students  and  scholars  to  their  books.  Thus  at  the  feast 
called  nava^dtere,  that  is,  ''the  nine  nights,''  carpenters, 
masons,  goldsmiths,  weavers,  and  all  other  tradesmen,  may  be 
seen  in  the  act  of  presenting  offerings  to  their  tools.  Ask 
them  a  reason  for  their  conduct,  and  they  will  say,  ''The 
incense  and  ceremonies  are  acceptable  to  Samsa-pathi,  the 
beautiful  goddess  of  Brahma.''* 

And  he  cried,  A  lion :  My  lord,  I  stand  continually  upon  the  watch- 
tower. — ^Yerse  8.    The  marginal  rendering  is :  ^^oried  as  a  lion." 

The  Tamid  translation  also  has  as  a  lion;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  common  than  to  say  of  a  man  who  has  a  loud  voice, 
or  of  one  who  makes  a  great  noise,  Orou  ringampole  sat  tarn 
pannu-kerdr;  that  is,  "  He  makes  a  noise  like  a  lion."  Thus 
did  the  man  in  the  watch-tower  cry  aloud  like  a  lion. 

*  Tyennan  and  Bennet,  in  their  travels  in  s  more  remote  province  of  India, 
met  with  a  similar  usage :  they  say,  *^  This  is  the  day  on  which  the  Hindoos 
pay  divine  honours  to  the  implements  of  their  various  trades,— the  files  and  ham- 
mers of  the  smiths,  the  chisels  and  saws  of  the  carpenters,  the  diamond  of  the 
glader,  the  crucible  of  the  goldsmith.  Thus  do  they  resemble  those  of  old, 
who  <  sacrificed  to  their  net,  and  burnt  incense  to  their  drag.*" 

''  The  Irish  at  this  day,  (a.  d.  1696,)  when  they  goe  to  battaile,  say  certaine 
prayers  or  charms  to  their  swordes.*'— Brand's  f<  Antiquities,"  Vol  I 
p.  92. 
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Babylon  isfEdleii,  b  fidlen.— Vene  9. 

This  is  a  prophecy^  and  yet  speaks  as  if  the  event  to  wluch 
it  relates  liad  been  already  accomplished.  In  Jeremiah^  also^ 
it  is  said,  "Babylon  is  suddenly  fallen  and  destroyed.*'  (Jer. 
li.  8.)  "  Babylon  is  taken,  Bd  is  confounded,  Merodach  is 
broken  in  pieces  j  her  idols  are  confounded,  her  images  are 
broken  in  pieces.  For  out  of  the  north  there  cameth  up  a 
nation  against  her,  which  sJiall  make  her  land  desolate,  and 
none  sJiall  dwell  therein :  they  sJiatt  remove,  they  shaB  depart, 
both  man  and  beast.'*  (Jer.  1.  2,  3.)  David  says,  ''Thou  hast 
smitten  all  mine  enemies.*'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  ''That  is. 
Thou  fvilt  smite!"  He  speaks  in  full  confidence  of  God's 
interference,  and  knows  that  he  shall  as  surely  have  the  victory 
as  if  he  had  it  already.  In  these  selections  the  past  tense  is 
used  instead  of  the  future.  He  who  came  from  Edom  with 
dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  is  made  to  say,  "I  taill  stain  all 
my  raiment."  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has,  "And  I  have  stained."  In 
this  instance,  therefore,  the  future  is  used  for  the  past.  "  Let 
their  table  become  a  snare  before  them :  and  that  which  should 
have  been  for  their  welfare,  let  it  become  a  trap.  Let  their 
eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  see  not;  and  make  their  loins 
continually  to  shake.  Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  them, 
and  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take  hold  of  them.  Let  their 
habitation  be  desolate;  and  let  none  dwell  in  their  tents." 
(Psalm  Ixix.  22 — 25.)  Dr.  Boothroyd  renders  these  impre- 
cations in  the  future,  because  he  believes  the  whole  to  refer  to 
judgments  that  should  fall  on  the  enemy.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says, 
"The  execrations  here,  and  in  the  following  verses,  should  be 
read  in  the  future  tense,  because  they  are  predictive,  and  not 
in  the  imperative  mood,  as  if  they  were  the  offspring  of  the 
Psalmisf  s  resentment." 

It  is  common  in  Eastern  speech,  in  order  to  show  the  cer- 
tainty^  of  any  thing  which  sTiatt  be  done,  to  speak  of  it  as  having 
been  already  accomplished.  Thus  the  Psalmist,  in  speaking 
of  the  iniquities  of  bad  men  as  having  already  received  their 
reward,  evidently  alludes  to  the  certainty  of  future  punishment. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  to  know  in  what  tense 
the  verb  is  meant,  as  that  alone  will  give  a  true  view  of  the 
intention  of  the  writer. 

In  the  Tamul  language  the  past  tense  is  often  elegantly  used 
for  the  future :   thus,  in  the  Nan-nool,  the  native  grammar. 
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this  distinction  is  beautiftilly  illtistrated.  Does  a  note  require 
to  be  taken  to  another  place  in  a  very  short  time?  the  mes- 
senger^ on  being  charged  not  to  loiter  on  the  way,  replies : 
Nan  vanthu  vutiain,  that  is,  *'  I  have  already  returned :  ^' 
whereas  he  has  not  taken  a  single  step  of  his  journey. — ''My 
friend/'  asks  the  priest,  "when  do  you  intend  to  go  to  the 
sacred  place  and  perform  your  vows  ?  "  The  reply  is :  Nan  paye 
van-thain,  that  is,  ''I  have  been  and  returned,^'  which  means 
he  is  going  immediately. — ''  Carpenter,  if  you  are  not  quick  in 
finishing  that  car,  the  gods  will  be  angry  with  you.*'  "My 
lord,  the  work  is  already  done;''  when  perhaps  some  monthis 
must  elapse  before  the  work  can  be  finished.* 

But  they  also  use  the  past  for  the  future,  to  denote  certainty 
as  well  as  speed.  Do  the  ants  begin  to  run  about  with  their 
eggs  in  their  mouths?  it  is  said,  Matty  pay  yattu,  "It  has 
rained;"  though  not  a  single  drop  has  Mien  on  the  ground. 
The  meaning  is,  the  sign  is  so  certain,  that  all  doubt  is 
removed.  "  Why  does  that  man  go  to  the  village  ?  Does  he 
not  know  the  cholera  is  sweeping  as  a  besom  ?  Alas  i  alas  1 
(wvan-chetu  ponan;  'he  is  already  dead;'"  which  means.  He 
will  certainly  die.f  Should  the  Mends  of  a  young  man  in- 
quire whether  he  may  go  to  sea;  the  soothsayer  says,  (if  the 
signs  are  unfavourable,)  "  He  is  already  drowned." 

But  the  future  is  also  used  instead  of  the  past,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Deliverer  from  Bozrah :  "I  will  stain,"  for,  "I 
have  stained."  Should  a  man  refuse  to  obey  an  o£Glcer,  and 
inquire,  "Where  is  the  order  of  the  king?"  the  reply  is, 
"He  will  command,"  which  strongly  intimates  it  has  been 
done,  and  that  other  coiisequences  will  follow.  Consult  the 
marginal  readings  of  the  following  passages :  1  Sam.  iii.  13; 
1  Kings  iii.  13 ;  vi.  1 ;  XV.  25 ;  2  Kings  viii.  16;  Dan.  ii.  2S; 
iii.  29.  See  also  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xxvi.  28. 
In  the  latter  of  these  passages,  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many,"  the  pres^it  is  used 
for  the  future,  wiU  be  shed. 

*  When  Metfln.  Tyerman  and  Bennet  told  King  Pomare  of  Tahite,  that  tbej 
wished  to  have  the  model  of  a  canoe^  he  replied:  <<It  is  made  long  ago;** 
meaning,  thi^it  should  certainly  and  immediately  he  done.  (Vol.'  L  p.  123.) 

-f*  The  people  of  the  East  helieve  the  cholera  to  he  infbctioas ;  and  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion.  But  when  due  precautions  are  taken,  there  is  scarcdy  any 
cause  for  fear.  I  have  known  a  whole  village  depopulated ;  but  am  persuaded 
that  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  more  attention  been  paid  to  dfwilinfrf, 
and  to  the  mode  of  nursbig  the  sick,  and  of  burying  their  dead. 
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CHAP.   ZXII. 

What  uleth  thee  now,  that  thou  art  wholly  gone  up  to  the  house- 
tops?—Verse  1. 

Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  having  houses  with  flat 
Too&y  where  the  natives  retire  for  sleep,  or  for  amusement  in 
lookhig  at  passing  objects,  for  purposes  of  devotion,  or  for 
safety.  To  construct  a  good  flat  roof,  is  considered  a  work  of 
great  merit;  as  the  least  failure  in  it  soon  destroys  the  whole. 
The  plaster  or  cement  is  generally  made  of  burnt  shells; 
which,  when  well  beaten,  as  in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with 
jdggc^y  (coarse  sugar,)  will  endure  both  the  sim  and  raiu^ 
and  become  nearly  as  hard  as  solid  stone. 

In  Jeremiah  xix.  18,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Jews  offered 
"incense  unto  all  the  host  of  heaven"  on  their  flat  roofs; 
and  the  denunciation  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet  Zephaniah 
is  :  "I  will  cut  off  them  that  worship  the  host  of  heaven  upon 
the  house-tops."  (Zeph.  i.  5.)  Thus  did  they  degrade  them- 
selves and  the  Lord  their  God,  by  the  abominatiolft  of 
Heathenism. 

The  Lord  will  carry  thee  away  with  a  mighty  captivity,  and  will  sorely 
cover  thee. — ^Verse  17.  See  Esther  vii.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  4 ;  Fisalm 
Ixix.  7 ;  IxxiiL  6 ;  Prov.  x.  6 ;  Jer.  iii.  25 ;  Ezek.  vii.  18. 

To  be  covered  is  a  sign  of  mourning,  of  degradation,  and 
inferiority.  People  in  great  sorrow  cover  their  fisuses  with 
their  robes.  In  this  plight  may  be  seen  the  weeping  mother 
and  sorrow-stricken  fitther :  they  cover  themselves  from  the 
flight  of  others,  to  conceal  their  dejection  and  tears.  But 
when  people  are  ashamed,  they  cover  their  heads  and  faces. 
When  a  man  threatens  to  cover  anotJier,  this  expression  is 
considered  to  be  an  intimation  of  superiority,  and  shows  that 
he  win  put  him  to  confusion.  .  "  Yes,  the  man  who  was  brought 
up  and  nourished  by  the  Modeliar,  is  now  greater  than  his 
benefactor;  for  he  covers  him."  ''Look  at  that  parasitical 
banyan-tree :  #hen  it  first  began  to  grow  on  the  other  tree,  it 
was  a  very  small  plant;  but  it  has  been  allowed  to  flourish^ 
and  now  it  covers  the  parent  stock." 

Those  who  were  to  be  carried  into  captivity,  were  to  be 
covered^  in  token  of  their  sorrow,  degradation,  and  inferiority. 
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He  will  Burely  violently  turn  and  toaa  thee  like  a  ball  into  a  la^ 
country : 'there  shalt  thou  die.— Verae  18,  The  Hebrew  hu^  in- 
stead of  large  countr^y  **  large  of  spaces/* 

Thia  figure,  Violently  will  turn  thee,  appears  to  be  taken 

from  the  custom  of  a  conqueror,  that  rolls  ou  the  ground  the 
person  whom  lie  has  vanquished.  Hence  it  is  common  to  say, 
/  will  roll  thee,  for,  ''  1  will  triumph  over  thee."  "  You  roll 
mCj  fellow  I  I  will  roU  you  and  tmn  you  upside-down."  Does 
a  mau  overcome  another  in  argument?  the  remark  of  the 
bystanders  is  ;  "  Ah !  how  he  has  rolled  him  ! "  *'  Nay,  nay, 
you  have  not  rolled  me  yet."  But  to  say,  "Yon  shall  be 
rolled,"  likewise  conveys  this  meanings — "  Yon  shall  die  j" 
which  seems  to  be  implied  iu  the  threatened  captivity,  for, 
^Hhere  ahalt  thou  die." 


I 


I  will  clothe  him  with  thy  robe,  and  strengthen  him  with  thy  giidle^ 

Verse  2U 

The  robe  is  a  most  graceful  garment,  and  is  occasionally 
wov^like  the  scarf  of  a  Higldander*     It  is  made  of  the  finest  j 
muslin  or  silk,  and  ia  sometimes  dyed  a  deep  scarlet  or  mm-  \ 
son.    Long  robes  give  the  wearers  a  gallant  appearance,  ai^ 
they  float  in  the  wind. 

The  expression,  *'  strengthen  him  with  thy  girdle,"  finds  a 
atrikiug  illustratiou  in  Job  xxxviii,  3. 

And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  ky  upon  his  shoulden- 
Vei^  23. 

How  much  was  I  delighted  when  I  first  saw  the  peopIe|l 
especially  the  Moors,  going  along  the  streets,  each  with 
key  on  his  shoulder  1  The  handle  is  generally  made  of  br 
sometimes  of  silver,  and  is  often  nicely  worked  in  a  device  of" 
filigree.  When  it  is  carried,  the  beai-er  has  the  comer  of  a 
kerchief  tied  to  the  ring;  the  key  is  then  placed  on  his 
shonlder,  and  the  kercliief  hangs  down  in  front.  At  othec^ 
times  several  persons  arc  seen,  each  having  a  bunch  of  larg^iV 
keys ;  and  then  they  have  half  of  those  keys  on  one  side  of 
the  shoulder  and  half  on  the  other.  When  a  man  thus 
marches  along  with  a  large  key  on  his  shoulder^  the  specta- 
tors know  at  once  that  he  is  a  person  of  considerable  conse- 
quence.    "Raman  is  in  great  favour  with  the  Modeliarj  for 
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he  now  carries  the  key/'     "  Whose  key  have  you  got  on  your 
shoulder?"    ^'  I  shall  carry  my  key  on  my  own  shoulder." 

"  The  key  of  the  house  of  David"  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
shoulder  of  Eliakim,  who  was  a  type  of  Him  who  had  the 
''government  upon  his  shoulder;"  who  was  "the  mighty 
God^  the  everlasting  Father^  the  Prince  of  peace." 

I  will  &8ten  him  as  a  nail  in  a  siuw  place.  In  that  day,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hoetSy  shall  the  nail  that  is  fastened  hi  the  sore  place  be 
removed.— Verses  23, 25.    See  also  Ezra  ix.  8. 

When  a  man  in  power  has  given  a  situation  to  another,  it 
is  said  of  the  favoured  individual :  ''  He  is  fastened  as  a  nail." 
"  Yes,  his  situation  is  fixed,  he  will  not  be  moved."  Con- 
cerning another  who  has  lost  a  lucrative  post,  the  remark  is : 
'^  What  I  has  Tamban  lost  his  glory?  I  thought  he  had  been 
£Eistened  as  a  nail." 


CHAP.   XXIV. 

•  **« 
Fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare,  are  npon  thee,  0  inhabitant  of  th« 
earth.    He  who  fleeth  from  the  noise  of  the  fear  shall  £eJ1  into  the 
pit ;  and  he  that  cometh  np  ont  of  the  midst  of  the  pit  shall  be 
taken  in  the  snare. — ^Verses  17, 18. 

This,  I  doubt  not,  refers  to  the  method  of  taking  wild 
beasts. 

Fleeth  from  the  noise  of  the  ^ar— The  hunters  assemble 
in  great  numbers,  and  nearly  surround  the  place  where  the 
flTiimftlg  are  concealed.  They  then  begin  to  shout,  at  the 
same  time  beating  tomtoms,  and  cymbals,  blowing  trumpets, 
and  throwing  fire  works  about,  so  that  the  wild  creatures 
become  greatly  alarmed,  and  all  rush  onward  in  the  direction 
where  silence  seems  to  reign:  but  the  deep  pits  are  there, 
slightly  covered  over  with  branches,  into  which  the  firightened 
victims  fall,  and  are  taken. 

He  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  pit  shall  be  taken  in  the  snare — 
This  is  an  allusion  to  the  snares  and  nooses  which  are  thrown 
around  the  legs  and  head  of  the  animal  whilst  it  remains  in 
the  pit;  so  that  when  a  path  has  been  formed  out  of  it  by  an 
inclhied  plane,  the  poor  brute  is  so  completely  trammelled, 
that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  that  he  can  crawl  like  a  cripple 
to  the  surface. 
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O,  wretched  Israel  I  this  was  to  be  thy  forlom  condition 
and  dreadful  punishment  amongst  the  Heathen ! 


CHAP.  xxv. 

Moab  shall  be  trodden  down  under  him,  even  as  straw  is  trodden  down 
for  the  dunghill.  And  he  shall  spread  forth  his  hands  in  the  midst 
of  them,  as  he  that  swimmeth. — ^Verses  10, 11.  The  maigin  has,  in- 
stead of  trodden  dawn  far  the  dvngMUy  **  or  tiireshed  in  A^idmenah.'* 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  has,  instead  of /or  the  dunghiU,  ''under  the 
wheels  of  the  car.^^  This  may  allude  to  their  ancient  cars  of 
war, under  which  Moab  was  to  be  crushed;  or  under  her  own 
heathen  cars,  in  which  the  gods  were  taken  out  in  procession. 
To  spread  forth  the  hands,  as  a  person  does  when  swimming, 
may  refer  to  the  involuntary  stretching-forth  of  the  limbs, 
when  the  body  was  crushed  with  the  weight  of  the  car ;  or  to 
the  custom  of  those  who,  when  they  go  before  the  car  in  pro- 
cession, prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  spread  out 
their  hands  and  legs  as  if  swimming;  till  they  have  measured 
the  fioll  distance  the  car  has  to  go,  by  throwing  themselves  on 
the  earth  at  the  length  of  every  six  feet,  and  by  motions  as  if 
in  the  act  of  swimming.  The  whole  of  this  is  done  as  a 
penance  for  sin,  or  in  compliance  with  a  vow  made  in  sickness 
or  despair.  -  rr^v 


CHAP.   XXVIII. 

We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death. — ^Verse  16. 

Of  those  who  have  often  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death, 

it  is  said,  ''Those  fellows  have  entered  into  an  agreement 

with  death.''     "  They  have  made  a  friendship.    Death  injure 

them !  Chee,  chee  !  they  imderstand  each  other/' 


CHAP.    XXIX. 

And  thou  shalt  be  brought  down,  and  shalt  speak  out  of  the  ground,  and 
thy  speech  shall  be  low,  out  of  the  dust,  and  thy  V<noe  shall  be,  as  of 
one  that  hath  a  &miliar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech 
shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust. — ^Verse  4. 

The  whole  of  this  refers  to  the  way  in  which  wizards  pro- 
fess to  hold  communications  with  evil  or  departed  spirits. 
See  the  observations  on  Deut.  xviii.  11. 
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CHAP.   XXX. 

And  he  Bhall  t>reak  it  as  the  breaking  of  the  potters'  vessel  that  Is  broken 
in  pieces ;  he  shall  not  spare  %  so  that  there  shall  not  be  found  in  the 
bursting  of  it  a  sherd  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth^  or  to  take  water 
withal  out  of  the  pit. — ^Verse  14. 

This  solemn  threatening  refers  to  the  Jews  for  their  wicked 
relianoe  *'  in  tlie  shadow  of  Egypt.'*  They  were  to  be  reduced 
to  the  greatest  straits  for  thus  trusting  in  the  Heathen.  It 
is  proverbial  to  say  of  those  who  have  been  robbed^  and  left 
in  destitute  circumstances^  "  They  have  not  even  a  potsherd^ 
not  a  broken  chatty,  in  their  possession.''  To  appreciate  this 
idea^  it  must  be  remembered^  that  nearly  all  the  cooking  uten- 
sils in  the  East^  aU  the  domestic  vessels,  are  made  of  earthen- 
ware; BO  that  not  to  have  a  potsherd,  a  fragment,  left, 
betokens  the  greatest  misery.  Even  Job,  in  all  his  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  was  not  so  destitute  ]  for  he  had  '*  a  pot^ 
sherd  to  scrape  himself  withal." 

A  sherd  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth — This  alltision  may  bfe 
seen  illustrated  every  morning  ip  the  East.  Should  the  good 
woman's  fire  have  been  extisgmshed  in  the  night,  she  takes  a 
potsherd  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  her  neighbour  for  a 
little  fire  to  rekindle  her  own;  and  as  she  goes  along,  she 
may  be  seen,  after  proceeding  a  few  steps,  now  and  then  blow- 
ing the  burning  embers,  lest  the  small  spark  should  expire. 

The  Jews  were  not  to  have  a  sherd,  out  of  which  they  could 
drink  a  little  watar.  Pumps  not  being  in  general  use  in  th6 
East,  the  natives  are  obliged  to  have  something  in  which  to 
convey  water  from  the  well  or  tank.  Of  a  very  poor  country 
it  is  ssud,  ''  In  those  parts,  there  is  not  a  sherd  out  of  which 
you  can  drink  a  little  water."  ''The  wretchedness  of  the 
people  is  so  great,  they  have  not  a  sherd  with  which  to  take 
water  from  the  tank." 

Ye  shall  defile  also  the  covering  of  thy  graven  images  of  silver,  and  the 
ornament  of  thy  molten  images  of  gold  :  thou  shalt  cast  them  away 
as  a  menstruous  cloth ;  thou  shalt  say  unto  it,  Get  thee  hence.--* 
Verse  22. 

By  this  passage  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  the  idols 
which  were  to  be  cast  unto  the  moles  and  the  bats.  (See  the 
remarks  on  Isai.   ii.  20.)     The  offensive   allusions  in  both 

E  E 
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places  are  nearly  related^  and  show  witli  wliat  sovereign  con- 
tempt the  gods  were  to  be  treated.  This  indelicate  reference 
may  be  heard  in  every  street  and  bazaar^  from  the  months  of 
people  of  every  dass^  and  evexv  children^  who^  so  far  from 
being  reproved^  are  only  laughed  at.  When  females  quarrel^ 
they  often  call  each  other  toomy-cheely ;  and^  strange  to 
say^  men  bestow  the  same  low  epithet  on  those  toward  whom 
they  intend  to  manifest  the  greatest  discourtesy.  Thus  were 
the  '^  images  of  gold''  to  be  cast  away^  ''as  a  menstruous 
cloth,"  saying, ''  Get  thee  hence  I' 


!>' 


The  oxen  likewise  and  the  young  asses  shall  eat  clean  provender, 
which  hath  been  winnowed  with  the  shovel  and  with  the  fan. — 
Verse  24. 

Those  who  form  their  opinion  of  the  latter  article  by  an 
English  fan,  will  entertain  a  very  erroneous  notion.  That  of 
the  East  is  made  of  the  fibrous  part  of  the  palmirah  or  cocoa- 
tree  leaves ;  it  measures  about  a  yard  each  way,  and  is  of  the 
annexed  shape. 


The  oriental  husbandman  may  frequently  be  seen  thus 
wafting  away  the  chaff  from  the  com,  and  holding  the  round 
part  of  the  fan  in  his  hand.  The  females  also  in  the  morning 
are  engaged  in  thus  tossing  into  the  air  the  husk  from  their 
lice.     See  the  remarks  on  Jer.  xv.  7. 

Ye  shall  have  a  song,  as  in  the  night  when  a  holy  solemnity  is  kept. — 
Verse  29.  "Where  is  God  my  Maker,  who  giveth  songs  in  the 
night?"  (Job  XXXV.  10.)  See  also  Psalm  xlii.  8 ;  Ixxvii.  6. 

Music  is  considered  far  more  enchanting  at  night  than  at 
any  other  period.  ^'It  gives  cheerfulness  to  darkness,  and 
pleasure  to  the  heart.''  Their  favourite  proverb  is,  ''The 
day  song  is  like  the  flower  of  the  gourd ; ''  that  is,  devoid  of 
smell.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  adults  to  sing 
themselves  to  sleep :  thus,  as  ^they  re^jjine,  they  beat  a  tabret, 
and  chant  the  praises  of  their  gods,  till  through  heaviness 
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they  can  scarcely  articulate  a  word.  At  other  times  the 
mother  or  wife  gently  taps  the  instrument^  and  in  soft  tones 
lulls  the  individual  to  repose.  In  the  nighty  should  they  not 
be  able  to  sleep,  they  again  have  recourse  to  the  same  charm ; 
and  not  until  they  shall  have  fairly  gone  off  in  fresh  slumbers, 
will  their  companions  have  any  rest.  In  passing  through  a 
village  or  town  at  midnight,  you  may  hear  people  at  their 
nightly  song,  either  to  grace  the  festive  scene,  to  beguile 
away  their  time,  to  charm  their  fears,  or  to  procure  refreshing 
repose.  The  Jews,  then,  were  to  be  delivered  from  the  proud 
Assyrian's  yoke,  and  once  more  to  enjoy  their  pleasant  song 
in  the  night. 

And  in  every  place  where  the  grounded  siafF  shall  pass^  which  the  Lord 
shall  lay  upon  him,  it  shall  be  with  tabrets  and  harps :  and  in 
battles  of  shaking  will  he  fight  with  it. — ^Verse  32. 

The  margin  has,  instead  of  everyplace  where  the  grounded 
staff  shall  pass,  "every  passing  of  the  rod  founded;''  and, 
instead  of  lay  upon  him,  "cause  to  rest  upon  him."  Dr. 
Boothroyd  has :  "  And  wherever  shall  pass  the  rod  of  correc- 
tion." Dr.  Adam  Clarke  gives :  "  The  rod  of  his  correction." 
The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  the  Tamul  version :  "  It 
shall  come  to  pass  in  all  places,  after  the  great  battle  against 
the  fixed  (grounded)  sceptre,  the  Lord  will  give  rest;  there- 
fore shall  it  be  celebrated  with  tabrets  and  harps." 

Whose  staff  or  sceptre  was  this?  Jehovah's.  It  was 
"grounded,"  rooted,  strongly  fixed.  Who  were  to  fight 
against  this  sceptre?  The  proud  Assyrians,  "in  battles  of 
shaking."  What  was  to  be  the  result  of  the  contest  ?  The 
Tamul  says,  "The  Lord  will  give  rest."  How  would  the 
feelings  of  the  emancipated  Jews  be  shown  ?  By  songs  and 
musical  instruments.  They  were  to  have  "a  holy  solem- 
nity," and  their  nightly  song,  and  to  go  forth  with  tabrets 
and  harps,  in  joyfrd  exultation  over  the  fallen  foe.  A  place 
was  prepared  for  the  wicked  monarch,  the  "  son  of  the  morn- 
ing;" he  was  now  to  be  "cut  down  to  the  ground,"  and  to 
"be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit."  "  For 
Tophet  is  ordained  of  old ;  yea,  for  the  king  it  is  prepared ;  he 
hath  made  it  deep  and  large :  the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much 
'  wood:*  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 

•  According  to  Dr.  Boothroyd,  "  fiery  pyre." 
2  E  2 
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doth  kindle  it,"  Have  we  here  any  allusion  to  the  immense 
sacrifices  of  the  AssurSj  in  which  the  pits  were  said  to  be  miles 
io  depth ;  where  they  offered  hecatombs  of  animals,  and  into 
which  many  of  their  chiefs  heroically  sprang,  and  were  either 
destroyed,  or  restored  by  the  supreme  god  of  their  mytho- 
logy? 


CHAP.   XXXII. 


J 


An  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  terap«8t ;  as  rivers 
of  water  in  a  dry  placti* — Verse  2. 

^'  Ah !  that  benevolent  man,  he  has  long  been  my  shelter 
from  the  wind ;  he  is  a  river  to  the  dry  country/' 


CHAP.    XXXIII. 

Ye  shall  conceive  chaff,  ye  shall  bring  forth  stubble. — Verse  11. 

When  married  females  quarrel,  they  often  recriminate 
thus :  ^'  Yes,  thy  womb  shall  give  children ;  but  they  shall  all 
be  as  chaff."  ''  Yes,  barren  one  I  you  may  have  a  child ;  but 
it  will  be  blind  and  dumb/'  "True,  true,  you  will  bring 
forth  n pdmbu-vethe/*  that  is,  "a  generation  of  serpents," 

And  the  people  elmll  be  as  the  burnings  of  lime  :  as  thorns  cut  up  shall 
they  be  burned  in  the  fire* — Verse  12. 

TTie  people  shall  be  as  the  burnings  of  iinie — I  beheve  this 
refers  to  the  manner  in  which  lime  is  made  in  the  East.  In 
those  regions  they  have  not  lime-kilns  as  the  English ;  but 
they  spread  on  the  ground  a  thick  layer  of  sticks  and 
"thorns,"  and  then  place  over  that  a  quantity  of  sea-shells, 
coral-rock,  or  any  other  cretaceous  or  silicious  substimee  whicli 
they  wish  to  reduce  to  lime*  Again  they  put  on  w^ood  and  otlier 
combustibles,  and  on  these  another  layer  of  the  same  mate- 
rials which  iire  to  be  reduced  to  lime.  They  thus  add 
alternate  layers  of  combustibles,  and  of  other  substances,  till 
they  have  raised  the  stack  or  pile  to  the  height  required. 
After  tliis,  they  apply  fire  to  it  on  the  windward  side;  and  in 
a  short  time  beaut^l  lime  is  produced.  The  proud  foes  of 
Israel,  therefore,  were  to  be  "  as  the  burning^  of  lime/' 
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Thy  tacklings  are  loosed ;  they  could  not  weU  strengthen  their  mast, 
they  could  not  spread  the  sail :  then  is  the  prey  of  a  great  spoil 
divided ;  the  lame  take  the  prey. — ^Verse  23. 

The  figure  is  now  changed^  and  the  enemies  are  represented 
as  being  in  an  unmanageable  vessel^  and  the  people  on  the 
shore  waiting  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  wreck. 

The  yerse  describes  the  mariners  as  being  in  difiSculty  and 
perplexity^  because  the  tacklings  were  loosed^  because  they 
could  not  strengthen  the  mast^  and  consequently  could  not 
spread  the  sail.  With  the  exception  of  the  catamaram/^  the  ' 
dkony  t  is  perhaps  the  most  primitive  craft  of  the  East.  The 
tackling  or  stays  are  only  on  one  side^  and  the  lug-sail  is  on  the 
other;  so  that^  the  wind  blowing  firom  that  side  where  the 
stays  are^  there  is  no  fear  of  the  mast  giving  way.  But 
when  the  wind  changes^  or  when  they  have  to  ''bout  ship/' 
they  must  take  down  the  sail^  and  remove  to  the  other  side 
the  tacklings  or  stays  which  strengthen  the  mast;  -and  then^ 
and  not  till  then^  can  they  "  spread  the  sail;''  because^  were 
they  to  do  it  before^  the  mast^  not  being  strengthened  with  its 
usual  stays^  would  fall  overboard.  I  have  repeatedly  been  in 
a  vessel  of  this  kind  in  rough  weather ;  and  whilst  the  sailors 
are  ''loosing  the  tacklings"  and  "strengthening  the  mast"  on 
the  other  side^  in  order  to  put  up  the  sail^  the  eficct  upon  the 
passengers  is  most  distressing;  for  during  the  whole  process^ 
the  ship  lobs  and  plunges  in  every  direction. 

The  Assyrians,  therefore,  were  to  ber  in  this  condition : 
their  "tacklings  were  loosed;  they  could  not  strengthen  their 
mast,  nor  spread  the  sail;"  their  vessel  was  to  become 
unmanageable,  and  while  driving  to  the  shore,  the  wreckers 
were  assembled  there,  anxiously  waiting  to  "take  the  prey/' 

*  LitenOly,  tied  trees. 

-t*  I  am  indebted  to  John  Edye,  Esq.  late  master-shipwright  of  His  Majeaty's 
naval  yard,  Tiinoomalee,  in  the  Isknd  of  Ceylon,  for  the  following  description 
of  the  dhony  &^ 

''The  dhony  of  the  Goromandel  coast  is  a  huge  vessel  of  the  ark-like  fonn  ; 
about  seventy  feet  long,  twenty  feet  deep ;  with  a  flat  bottom,  or  keel  part,  which 
at  the  broadest  place  is  seven  feet ;  but  at  the  fore  and  after  parts  of  the  vessel, 
it  breaks  into  ten  inches,  which  is  the  siding  of  the  stem  and  stem  post.  The 
fore  and  after  bodies  are  similar  in  form  from  the  midships.  Their  light  draught 
of  water  is  about  four  feet,  and  when  loaded  about  nine  feet.** 

These  rude  and  unshapely  vessels  trade  from  Madras  to  Bombay  and  Ceylon, 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  have  been  in  use  in  the'^astem  seas  horn  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  The  patamar,  the  Arab  dow,  and  budge-row,  all  appear  to  be 
improvements  on  the  dhony. 
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CHAP.    XXXIV. 

But  the  connorant  and  the  bittern  shall  possess  it ;  the  owl  also  and  the 
raven  shall  dwell  in  it :  and  he  shall  stretch  ont  upon  it  the  line  of 
confusion,  and  the  stones  of  omptiness. — ^Verse  11. 

This  passage  refers  to  the  desolation  of  the  enemies  of 
OroA.  Their  splendid  palaces  were  to  be  overgrown  with 
thorns ;  dragons  were  there  to  find  their  habitation ;  and  the 
owl,  "the  fearful  bird  of  night/'  was  there  to  have  her 
dwelling-place.     See  the  observations  on  Isai.  xiii.  21. 

He  shall  stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion,  and  the 
stones  of  emptiness — ^This  is  confessedly  a  very  difficult  pas- 
sage :  Dr.  Boothroyd  translates  it :  "  He  shall  stretch  over 
her  the  line  of  desolation,  and  let  &31  the  plummet  of  empti- 
ness.^'  The  Tamul  translation  has  it :  "  Upon  that  he  will 
hold  (stretch)  the  thread  of  the  open  place,  and  the  hanging 
of-emptiness.'^  Does  not  this  refer  to  the  spider,  which  was 
also  to  occupy  the  forsaken  mansions  of  the  great  ?  There  was 
she  to  stretch  out  her  attenuated  thread,  and  her  hangings  of 
emptiness.  It  accords  well  with  Oriental  sentiments  to  asso- 
ciate the  spider  with  ruins  and  neglected  places :  hence  the 
expressive  couplet  on  desolation  which  Sir  William  Jones 
translated  firom  the  Persian: — "The  spider  holds  the  veil 
in  the  palace  of  Caesar :  The  owl  stands  sentinel  in  the  watch- 
tower  of  Afrasiab."     See  the  remarks  on  Zeph.  iL  14, 


CHAP.    XXXVI. 

Now  therefore  give  pledges,  I  pray  thee,  to  my  master  the  king  of 
Assyria. — ^Verse  8.    The  mai^n  has,  foi  pledges,  "  hostages." 

This  was  the  demand  made  by  Rabshakeh  the  heathen 
general  upon  king  Hezekiali.  But  the  humbled  and  afflicted 
monarch,  having  "  rent  his  clothes,  and  covered  himself  with 
sackcloth,'*  repaired  to  "the  house  of  the  Lord;''  where  a 
gracious  assurance  of  divine  aid  was  vouchsafed.  On 
receiving  an  insulting  epistle  from  Sennacherib,  Hezekiah 
again  "  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,''  and  spread  the 
blasphemous  "letter  before  the  Lord."  Hezekiah  also 
addressed  fervent  supplications  to  the  God  of  Israel :  and  the 
result  was,  that  a  divine  messenger  was  despatched^  wh9 
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destroyed  in  one  night  one  hundred  und  eighty -five  thousand 
of  his  vaunting  foes. 

Gwe  hostages — ^What  an  illustration  have  we  here  of  the 
almost  universal  bad  fedth  of  the  Oriental  nations  I  Treaties 
of  the  most  solemn  and  binding  description  are  broken  with- 
out any  apparent  compunction;  and  nothing  can  ensure  their 
observiince^  but  that  which  takes  hold  of  the  natural  feelings, 
the  strong  ties  of  blood  and  kindred.  In  the  wars  of  Hjder 
AUi,  Tippoo  Saib,  Runjet  Sing,  and  in  those  of  all  the  Rajahs 
and  chieftains  of  ancient  and  modem  days,  we  seldom  read  or 
hear  of  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  without  hostages  having 
been  previously  delivered,  to  ensure  its  fulfilment. 

The  sons  of  the  vanquished  monarch  are  generally  taken 
as  the  pledges  of  his  fidelity.  This  has  been  the  practice, 
among  the  native  rulers  themselves,  almost  firom  time  im- 
memorial \  and  never  more  will  the  youthful  princes  behold 
their  parents,  or  the  beloved  scenes  of  their  infancy,  unless 
the  whole  of  the  conditions  shall  have  been  duly  performed. 
Their  situation  in  the  court  of  the  conqueror  is  one  of  most 
complete  restraint.  They  are  environed  with  spies ;  and  no 
communication  can  be  received  by  them,  except  through  the 
regular  authorities.  They  are  continually  tantalized  with 
promises  and  reports ;  and  their  minds  are  kept  in  perpetual 
agitation,  till  death  or  liberty  places  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  enemies.  On  gala-days  they  sometimes  mix  in  the 
festivities ;  on  which  occasions/  the  ignoble  object  is  to  expose 
them  to  the  gaze  of  strangers,  and  thus  to  minister  to  the 
pride  of  the  conquerors. 


CHAP.   XXXVIII. 

Mine  age  b  departed,  and  b  removed  from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent." — 

Verse  12. 

The  shepherds  of  the  East  are  often  obliged  to  remove 
their  flocks  to  distant  places,  in  order  to  find  pasturage; 
hence  their  habitations  are  exceedingly  light,  that  they  may 
be  the  more  easily  removed.  The  "lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers,^'  and  the  frail  resting-place  of  the  shepherd, 
greatly  resemble  each  other. 
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Thou  hast  cast  eiU  my  aiiis  behind  thy  hack* — Verae  17* 

Jeroboam  preferred  "molten  images"  to  the  true  God,  and 
therefore  the  Lord  siiid  unto  him  by  Ahijah,  "  Thou  hast  cast 
me  behmd  thy  back.^'  The  Levites  said  of  the  cliildren  of 
Israel,  **  They  rebelled  against  thee,  and  cast  thy  law  behind 
their  backs*"  The  Lord  said  of  the  wicked  cities  of  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem,  "  Thou  hast  forgotten  me,  and  cast  me  behiiid 
thy  baek." 

This  metaphor,  to  cast  behind  the  hack^  is  in  common 
here,  and  has  sometimes  a  very  offensive  si^ification.  The 
expression  is  used  to  denote  the  most  complete  and  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  a  person  or  thing.  "  The  king  has 
cast  his  minister  behind  his  back  ;^^  that  is,  has  fully  removed 
him,  treated  liim  with  sovereign  contempt.  "  Alas  !  alas  I  he 
has  thrown  my  petition  behind  his  back  1  all  my  cflbrts  are 
defeated  ! "  '*  Yes,  man,  I  have  forgiven  you ;  all  your  crimes 
are  behind  my  back  :  but  take  care  not  to  offend  me  again/* 


CHAF.   XL. 


Ue  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  ah^pheird  :  he  iilmll  gather  th«  laiub«)  witli 

hi  a  onu,  and  carry  thero  in  his  hoiaom,  and  sliail  gently  lead  thow 
tliat  an*  with  young. — Verse  11. 

In  tmcient  times  shepherds  were  "  an  abomination  unto  the 
Eg\^ptians,"  and  in  eqiially  low  estimation  are  they  now  held 
among  the  Hindoos,  The  Egj^ptians  would  not  eat  mth  the 
Hebrews ;  neither  will  the  various  castes  of  India  eat  with  the 
shepherds.  Yet  the  pastoral  office  in  the  East  is  far  more 
responsible  than  it  is  in  England;  and  it  is  only  by  con- 
templating it  in  its  various  relations  and  peculiarities,  as  it 
exists  there,  that  we  can  gain  a  correct  view  of  many  passages 
of  scripture.  Flocks  at  home  are  generally  in  ftne  fields, 
surrounded  by  hedges  or  fences;  but  in  Eastern  countries 
they  ai*c  generally  abroad  \i\  the  wilderness ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  watchful  and  restraining  care  of  the  shepherds,  they 
would  go  astray,  and  be  exposed  to  the  wild  bcjists. 

AVc  learn  from  tlie  narrative  of  scriptm-e,  that  the  sons  of 
Jncob  had  to  wander  to  a  great  distance  to  feed  their 
liumcroua  fiocks  and  herds.     This  is  stiU  the  practice  here; 
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and  the  shepherds  are  often  absent"  one  or  two  months 
together^  in  some  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  suitable 
pasturage.  In  their  removals^  the  sight  of  the  shepherds 
carrying  the  recently-yeaned  lambs  in  their  bosoms^  and 
gently  leading  the  ewes  that  are  big  "with  young,^'  is  most 
interesting. 

The  relationship  which  subsists  betwixt  the  pastor  and  his 
flock  is  likewise  worthy  of  observation;  for,  being  much 
together,  they  acquire  a  friendly  feeling :  the  sheep,  therefore, 
"know  his  voice,  and  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow.^'  Does 
he  wish  to  remove  to  another  place  ?  he  goes  to  such  a  distance 
that  they  can  hear  his  voice;  then  he  imitates  the  noise  made 
by  a  sheep,  and  immediately  each  of  them  may  be  seen 
bounding  along  the  plain  to  the  spot  where  he  is  standing. 
Thus  "he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him,  for 
they  know  his  voice/^  But  another  method  of  leading  a 
flock,  especially  where  there  are  goats,  is  this :  the  shepherd 
takes  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  shows  it  to  them,  which 
induces  them  more  cheerfully  to  run  along. 

He  also  calleth  "his  own  sheep  by  name;'^  and  it  is  amus- 
ing to  notice  how  appropriate  is  the  epithet  bestowed  on  each 
of  the  animals.  Thus  should  a  sheep  or  a  cow  have  a  bad 
temper,  or  any  other  fiedling,  it  will  be  called  "  the  angry  one, 
the  malicious,  sulky,  or  wandering  one;  the  killer  of  her 
young,  the  fiend ;  the  mad  one,  the  jumper,  the  limper,  the 
dwarf;  the  barren,  the  fruitful,  the  short,  the  fat,  the  long, 
the  tricky  one/^  The  cows  also  are  named  after  some  of  the 
heathen  goddesses,  particularly  after  the  wives  of  Siva, 
Yishnoo,  and  Scandan;  thus  the  names  of  Lechimy,  Parvati, 
and  Yalle,  are  found  in  every  herd.  To  bulls  are  given  the 
names  of  men  and  jdevils;  as  Yyraven,  PuUiar,  Mathan,  &c. 

Before  the  sun  shall  have  gained  his  meridian,  the  shepherds 
seek  out  a  shady  place^  where  they  may  make  their  flocks 
"to  rest  at  noon.''  The  valiant  shepherd,  who  was  after- 
wards elevated  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  carried  about  with  him 
his  sling  and  stones:  the  same  primitive  missiles  arc  here 
employed  to  correct  the  wanderers,  and  to  drive  away  their 
prowling  foes.    The  dog  is  scarcely  ever  used. 

When  Jacob  acted  in  the  capacity  of  hind  to  his  uncle 
Laban,  he  was  compensated  for  his  faithful  services  with  a 
share  in  the  increase  and  produce  of  the  flocks  which  he 
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tended.  This  aneieiit  and  simple  mode  of  remuneration  in 
kind  ia  still  adopted  here;  and  the  only  wages  generally 
given  to  the  sliepherda^  are  a  certain  number  of  ewes  or  rams, 
tlie  increase  of  which^  if  resen-ed  for  breeding,  become  their 
own  accumulating  property.  Occasionally^  however,  these 
hardy  rustics  are  treated  with  a  Mttle  rice,  or  a  small  quantity 
of  cloth,  as  an  additional  acknowledgment  of  their  services. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  pastoral  peculiarities,  our 
gracious  Redeemer^  who  keeps  his  own  in  safety  and  peace, 
has  claimed  at  great  length  in  John  x,  1 — 18,  for  appropriate 
illustrations  of  that  most  engaging  -character  which  he  bears 
in  relation  to  liis  spiritual  llockj  as  the  good  Shepherd  and 
ffishop  of  their  souls. 

AVlio  hath  measured  tlie  watera  in  tlie  hollow  of  his  haud,  and  meted 
out  heaven  with  tlie  span,  and  comprpheuded  the  dust  of  the  earth 
in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  iu  scales,  and  the  hills  in 
a  balance  ? — Verse  12. 

Here  we  have  a  vdnd  illustration  of  the  dignified  and  gor- 
geous imagery  of  the  East.  "  What  man  can  take  up  the 
waters  of  the  unknown  dark  ocean  in  his  hands  ?^'  "  Whose 
fingers  arc  long  enough  to  span  the  arch  of  heaven?*'  '*Who 
can  bring  together  all  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure?^' 
"Who  can  weigh  the  hills  and  mountains  in  scales?"  These 
magnificent  figures  serve  to  show  the  utter  insignificance  of 
man,  when  brought  even  into  distant  comparison  with  his 
Maker. 

Behold^  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  aa  the 
small  duiit  of  the  balance  :  behold,  he  takt>th  up  the  bios  as  a  very 
little  thing.^ — ^Verse  15. 

Here  we  have  another  allusion  to  the  majesty  of  Jehovah, 
who  is  infinite  iu  all  his  perfections.  Dr.  Boothroyd  gives 
this  as  the  translation  of  the  latter  clause:  "Behold,  the 
islands  he  taketh  up  as  an  atom."  The  Tamnl  translation 
has  it,  amty  that  is,  *^an  atora;*^  winch  is  in  harmony  with 
the  figure,  ^'The  nations  are  as  a  drop/*  and  "smidl  dust;" 
and  the  islands  ai*e  hke  an  atom  in  his  hands. 

The  workman  meltetli  a  graven  image,  aad  the  goldsmith  spreadeth  U 
over  with  gold. — Verse  19. 

Spreadeih  U  over  mih  gold — Many  of  the  idolatrous  imagm 
are  not  made  of  soUd  gold,  haying  only  a  thin  plate  of  thai 
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metal  ingeniously  fastened  on  the  copper.  When  the  tem- 
pies  of  the  heathen  deities  have  been  taken  and  sacked,  the 
plunderers  have  often  been  greatly  deceived,  in  supposing  the 
idols  which  they  found  to  be  entirely  formed  of  the  most 
precious  metal. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

The  whirlwind  shall  scatter  them. — ^Verse  16. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  twenty-six  allusions  to  the 
whirlwind;  and  learned  men  have  entertained  various  opi- 
nions concerning  the  true  character  of  that  wind.  Some  ibijiL 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Euroclydon;  others,  that  it  is  "me 
suffocating  smum,  that  destroys  life  in  an  instant.'^  One  of 
the  learned  says,  "What  the  whirlwind  nD"»D,  suphah,  is,  we 
know  not;  it  is  very  possible  that  it  was  a  scorching  wind, 
something  like  the  simoon  ;^^  and  another  supposes  it  to  be 
"  a  wind  which  is  not  confined  to  any  point  of  the  compass, 
but  which  veers  about  in  every  direction.^^ 

That  in  some  parts  of  holy  writ  it  "may  mean  "  a  tempest,^' 
and  in  others,  perhaps,  "  a  suffocating  wind,''.  I  dispute  not. 
But  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  general  it  means  "  a  wind  which 
moves  about  in  circles,''  having  a  quick  rotatory  motion.  I 
have  frequently  seen  the  effects  of  these  winds  in  the  East : 
they  whirl  round  with  great  violence,  aSd  carry  high  up  into 
the  air  dust,  straw,  branches  of  trees,  and  other  substances  • 
each  circle  becoming  smaller  till  it  reaches  the  apex.  The 
sight  of  this  wind,  when  it  commences  its  operations,  has  a 
most  exciting  effect ;  and  the  people  attach  very  superstitious 
notions  to  its  origin  and  results.  Its  name  in  Tamul  is  the 
sookt  kariu;  that  is,  "the  circular  wind."* 

*  Our  modern  Oriental  traveller,  Ldeutenant  Barnes,  relates  concerning  the 
desert  westward  of  the  Moorghab  river :  "  In  this  neighbourhood,  and  more 
particularly  while  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  witnessed  a  constant  succession  of 
wMrhrindt,  that  raised  the  dust  to  a  great  height,  and  moved  over  the  plain  like 
water-spouts  at  sea.  In  India  these  phenomena  are  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  '<  devils,*'  where  they  sometimes  unroof  a  house ;  but  I  had  not  seen 
them  in  that  country  either  of  such  sixe  or  frequency  as  now  prevailed  in  the 
Tookmun  Desert.*' 
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I  will  plant  In  the  wilderness  the  oil^troe. — Verse  10, 

1  tliink  it  impossible  to  determine  what  kind  of  "oil-tree"* 
is  here  intended ;  because  there  are  so  many  trees  and  shrubs 
which  yield  oil.  Of  this  class  are  the  almond,  the  neykotti, 
the  puani,  the  veypa,  tlie  pully,  the  illippij  the  kattu-ktir- 
ninthuj  the  mani-enni,  the  cocoa,  the  castor,  the  clove,  the 
cinnamon,  the  croton,  the  kiputty,  the  marmel,  and  many 
other  varieties.  How,  then,  can  Kimchi  say  what  kind  of 
tree  it  was? 

Oil  was  used  for  religious  offerings,  for  cakes,  for  lights,  for 
purifying,  for  beauty  or  joy,  for  consecration,  for  wounds,  and 
for  anointing  the  sick;  and  is  still  employed  for  the  same 
jUrposea.  Oil  was  a  subject  of  the  Di\ine  blessing,  of  royal 
bounty;  it  was  deposited  in  strong-holds,  and  choice  men 
were  appointed,  whose  only  business  was  to  take  charge  of  it 
These  references  help  us  to  appreciate  the  great  blessiTig 
contained  in  the  promise,  that  the  barren  wUdemess  should 
produce  the  valuable  "  oil- tree."* 


I 

■ 


CHAF.    XLir, 

He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up>  nor  cause  Ids  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
street- — Yerm  2,    See  Matt*  xii,  10. 

When  two  or  inore  people  go  along  the  streets,  they  speak 
in  such  a  loud  voiced  that  all  who  pass  may  hear»  Has  a 
person  ^dned  or  lost  a  cause  in  a  com*t  of  justice  ?  he  voci- 
ferates his  story  again  and  again  to  his  companions,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds along  the  road.  This  practice  may  have  arisen  from  the 
custom  of  the  superior  walking  the  first';"  which  *  rciakea  it 
necessary  for  him  to  speak  in  a  loud  voice,  that  those Vho  aro 
in  the  rear  may  hear  his  observations.  Men  of  a  boisterous 
temper,  who  wish  to  raise  a  clamour,  or  those  who  are  the 
leaders  in  any  exploit,  always  bawl  aloud  when  they  talk  to 
their  companions,  as  they  walk  in  the  public  path* 

1  will  destroy  and  devour  at  once* — Verse  14.  The  Hebrew  haa^  inateod 
of  devour y  "  swullow,"  or  '*  eup  up."  "  They  shall  come  all  for  vio- 
lence: their  fac4?s  shall  sup  up  as  the  Ea»t  wind.**  (Iliih.  u  9.) 
"  And,  behold,  eeven  thin  eara  and  blasted  with  the  East  wind.** 


•  The  "  oil-makcr»''  in  the  East  aw  called  enm-karrar^  and  nok 
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(Gren.  xli.  6.)  ^The  Lord  brought  an  East  wind  upon  the  land  all 
that  day,  and  all  that  night ;  and  when  it  was  morning,  the  East 
wind  brought  the  locnsts."  (Exod.  x.  13.)  ^  Shall  it  not  utterly 
wither,  when  the  East  wind  toucheth  it?"  (Ezek.  xyiil  10.)  See 
also  Jonah  iv.  8. 

The  words  devour,  swallow,  or  sup  up,  as  used  by  Isaiah  and 
Habakkuk;  evidently  allude  to  the  same  thing.  Jehovah  had 
refirained  himself;  but  now  he  was  about  to  come  forth  and 
utterly  to  destroy  his  enemies.  When  an  Eastern  king  wishes 
to  convey  an  idea  that  he  will  completely  destroy  his  foes,  he 
says,  "I  will  muUunga-vainy^  that  is,  "I  will  swallow  them 
up/'  Habakkuk  says  of  the  Chaldeans,  ''Their  faces  shall 
sup  up  as  the  East  wind.''  Of  a  man  who  has  a  savage  face, 
it  is  said,  ''He  has  a  muthmgera-nrnggam"  a  "devouimg 
fSace."  "liook  at  that  fellow's  face,  you  may  see  he  could 
swallow  you."  But  the  Chaldeans  are  compared  to  the 
destructive  East  wind ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  same  wind  is 
spoken  of  in  similar  terms  in  all  parts  of  the  East.  Its  name 
is  aUikkera-kattUy  that  is,  "the  destroying  wind;"  and  when  it 
blows  for  any  length  of  time,  it  withers  and  destroys  all  vege- 
tation. How  this  is  produced  is,  perhaps,  amongst  the  inex- 
plicable mysteries  of  nature.  The  destructive  qualities  of  an 
East  wind  on  vegetable  nature  in  England  are  well  known;  and 
yet  it  would  appear  that  not  once  in  a  thousand  times  can  it 
blow  in  an  uninterrupted  current  of  air  firom  the  distant  East ; 
because  there  are  always,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  has 
extended,  counter  currents.  Another  fact  is,  that,  how- 
ever  far  Eastward  you  may  travel,  it  is  still  the  same  wind 
which  brings  destruction.  The  allusion,  therefore,  in  Grenesis, 
and  in  other  passages  of  scripture,  finds  an  apt  illustration  in 
the  continued  malignity  of  that  wind. 

Who  is  blind,  but  my  servant?  or  deaf,  as  my  messenger  that  I  sent? — 

Verse  19. 

I  think  we  are  to  understand  this  as  alluding  to  the  agent 
employed  by  the  Lord ;  that  is,  he  was  so  absorbed  with  his 
message  as  to  be  blind  and  deaf  to  all  other  attractions. 
When  the  Yogee  affects  to  deliver  a  message  firom  the  gods, 
or  when  he  speaks  of  futurity,  he  is  as  one  who  is  blind  and 
deaf;  and  so  insensible  is  he  to  external  things,  that,  what- 
ever sights  may  pass  before  his  vision,  and  whatever  sounds 
may  fall-upon  his  ear,  he  appears  to  be  altogether  insensible 
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to  their  power.     The  people  say,  "  He  is  so  full  of  the  deity 
as  to  be  imcODScioiis  of  passing  scenes." 


CHAP.    XLIII, 

Thou  hast  bought  me  no  eweet  cane, — Verse  24. 
Dr,  Boothroyd  has,  '^  sweet  reed;"  the  Tamul  is,  ''sweet 
bark,"  This  probably  means  cinnamon,  as  wc  know. that 
"sweet  bark"  was  used  by  Moses  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  it  is  in  connexion  \nth  the  saciificca  of  the 
Most  High  that  it  is  here  mentioned  by  the  prophet. 


CnAP.    XLIV. 

I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  i»  thirsty .^ — Verse  3. 

This  probably  alludes  to  the  manner  in  which  people" 
bathe.  They  do  not  in  general,  as  in  England,  plunge  into  a 
stream  or  river,  but  go  near  a  well  or  tank ;  and  then,  ^ith  a 
little  vessel,  poxir  water  on  their  heads  and  bodies.  See  the 
man  who  is  weary :  he  calls  for  his  neighbour,  or  servant,  or 
wife,  to  accompany  him  to  the  well.  He  then  takes  off  his 
clothes,  (excepting  a  small  strip  round  his  loins,)  sits  on  his 
hams,  and  the  individual  who  assists  begins  to  "  pour  water  ^* 
upon  him,  till  he  be  refreshed,  and  exclaims,  Potham  f  that 
is,  *' Sufficient!"  Thus  is  his  body  invigorated,  his  thirst 
quenched,  and  he  is  ready  for  eating  his  food  with  a  relish. 

He  feedeth  on  ashes ;  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside,  that  he 
cannot  deliver  hia  soul,  nor  say.  Is  tliere  not  a  lie, in  my  right 
hand  ? — Verse  20, 

'^  That  mcked  fellow  has  now  to  cat  dust  cur  ashea/' 
*'  Begone,  wretch  I  for  soon  wilt  thou  have  to  feed  on  dust." 
The  man  who  is  accused  of  a  great  crime,  takes  dust  or 
ashes  in  bis  mouth,  and  thus  swears  that  he  is  innocent. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  this ;  "  If  I  am  guilty,  may  my  month 
soon  be  filled  with  earth  as  in  death !  '^ 

A  lie  in  my  righl  hcuid — '*  The  right  hand  ia  the  abode  of 
truth."    The  idob  are  often  made  with  the  right  hand  UAcd 
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upj  to  show  that  they  are  trath;  and  men  thus  swear^  by 
lifting  Tip  the  right  hand.  From  the  ninth  to  the  twentieth 
verse  (inclusive)  of  this  chapter^  we  have  an  admirable  dis- 
quisition on  the  absurdity  of  idolatry ;  and  neither  can  the 
maker  of  idols  nor  their  worshippers  say,  "  There  is  not  a  lie 
in  my  right  hand.'' 


CHAP.    XLV. 

I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates ; 
and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut. — ^Verse  1. 

This  alludes  to  the  progress  of  the  victorious  Cyrus. 
Jehovah  said.  He  would  unloose  the  loins  of  kings,  that 
they*  might  open  the  gates  to  admit  the  conqueror.  Does 
not  this  refer  to  kings  who  were  already  captive  in  the  places 
to  be  taken  by  Cyrus,  and  to  their  being  liberated  from  their 
chains,  and  then  afterwards  proceeding  to  open  the  gates  to 
him  as  to  a  deliverer  ?  '^  I  will  loose,  the  loins,''  seems  to 
hint  at  the  mode  of  confinement;  hence  in  ancient  books  we 
read  of  prisoners  having  ropes  or  chains  fastened  roimd  their 
loins  or  to  a  girdle.  The  Orientals  also  confine  some  wild 
beasts  in  the  same  way;  and  when  the  hunters  catch  a  young 
t^r,  or  bear,  or  monkey,  they  secure  him  by  a  rope  round  the 
loins. 

I  will  loose  the  two-leaved  gates ;  and  tlie  gates  shall  not  be 
shut — "  That  I  may  open  before  him  the  valves ;  and  the 
gates  shall  not  be  shut."  Why  this  repetition?  May  not 
this  refer  to  the  double  sets  of  folding  gates  formerly  so 
common  in  the  ancient  fortresses  ?  Even  after  all  modem 
improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  in  our  warfare  with  the 
Orientals,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  force  the  "  two* 
leaved  gates,"  except  by  the  use  of  artillery. 

Woe  mito  him  that  saith  unto  his  father.  What  begettest  thou  ?  or  to 
the  woman.  What  hast  thou  brought  forth  \ — ^Verse  10. 

Dr.  Boothroyd's  translation  is :  "  To  a  mother.  What  dost 
thou  bring  forth?"      Unnatural  as  this  language  is,  yet 

■  If  it  be  insisted  that  this  is  in  the  nominative  case,  first  person  singular, 
still  those  whose  loins  were  loosed  were  Ood*s  a^nts,  and  by  them  he  opened 
the  gates. 
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children  often  use  it  to  their  parents.  Listen  to  a  son  who 
has  been  chidden  by  his  father  for  bad  conduct :  ''  Why  did 
you  beget  me?  Did  I  ask  you?  Why  reprove  me  for  evil  ? 
Whose  fault  is  it  ?  Had  you  not  b^otten  me,  should  I  have 
been  here  ?"  The  father  replies  :  '^  Alas  for  the  day  in  which 
I  became  thy  parent ! "  The  mother  says :  "  Why  did  I  bear 
this  dog  ?  Have  I  given  birth  to  a  monkey  ?  Yes !  I  am  the 
mother  of  this  ass/' 

That  pray  unto  a  god  that  cannot  save.— Verse  20. 

Most  of  the  prayers  of  the  Hindoos  consist  in  vain  repeti- 
tions; but  they  also  have  some  prayers  replete  with  good 
sentiments.  The  following  partakes  also  of  the  nature  of  an 
amulet^  and  is  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Siva,  and  is  taken 
from  the  book  called  Purramothara-Kandam : — 

"May  Siva,  who  is  at  the  head  of  all  things,  wisdom 
personified,  the  faultless  incantation,  the  atom  of  atoms, 
and  at  the  same  time  towering  mountains,  who  is  the  begin- 
ning of  all  souls,  suflTer  no  evil  to  happen  us  in  this  world ! 
May  he  who,  taking  the  form  of  water,  provides  food  for  the 
preservation  of  all  the  lives  in  the  world,  that  they  su£Fer  not, 
protect  me,  that  I  fall  not  into  rivers  formed  by  rains,  and 
from  all  the  congregated  watery  clouds,  on  the  summits  of 
lofly  mountains !  May  Siva,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  Yuga, 
reduces  all  worlds  to  ashes  with  divine  fire,  and  who,  while 
the  goddess  Parvati  beats  the  cymbal,  dances  to  it,  preserve 
me  from  evil  in  the  forest,  and  from  powerful  winds  I  May 
Siva,  who  has  three  pure  eyes,  and  four  shining  faces,  whose 
hands  hold  the  bounding  deer  and  the  battle-axe,  who  grants 
requests  and  dispels  fear,  who  has  four  arms,  and  whose 
body  shines  like  lightning,  protect  me  in  the  Eastern  quarter  I 
May  Akora-monti,''  (one  of  Siva's  faces,)  "  the  formidable,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  deer,  battle-axe,  trident,  elephant-hook, 
skull  of  Brahma,  and  the  drum,  who  has  four  faces  and  three 
eyes,  with  a  black  body,  protect  me  in  the  Southern  quarter ! 
May  Sacti-yosathi,"  (another  of  his  faces,)  ''who,  while  bearing 
in  his  two  hands  the  female  deer  and  the  string  of  beads, 
raises  them  to  dispel*  fears  and  grant  prayers,  and  who  has 
four  faces  and  three  eyes,  protect  me  on  the  Western  side  ! 
May  Varna- deva,''  (his  left  face,)  "who  has  four  arms,  and 
whose  hands  are  employed  in  dispelling  fear  and  granting 
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requests,  who  bears  the  deer  and  the  battle-axe  dipped  ia 
blood,  who  has  four  faces  and  three  eyes,  and  a  gold-coloured 
body,  protect  me  on  the  North  side!  May  Eesana-deva, 
(light,  splendour,  another  face,)  who  bears  in  his  hands  the 
rope,  elephant- hook,  trident,  symbols  of  granting  requests 
and  dispelling  fear,  chank,  deer,  beads,  and  drum,  who  has 
four  large  moon-like  faces,  protect  toward  the  sky  I  May 
Siva,  whose  matted  knot  of  hair  is  adorned  with  the  crescent 
moon,*  protect  my  head ;  the  god  who  is  author  of  the  VecUis, 
my  eyes,  my  ears,  my  face !  May  he  who  recited  the  excel- 
lent Vedcts,  protect  my  tongue;  the  azure-necked  god,  my 
neck ;  the  bow-armed  Siva,  my  hands,  my  arms,  and 
shoulders!  May  he  who  made  Malia-mcaruf  his  bow, 
protect  my  breast !  the  god  who  burnt  Cama,  my  belly !  the 
father  of  Ganesa,  my  sides,  my  navel,  my  waist,  my  knees,  my 
ankles,  and  ruddy  feet !  In  the  first  watch  of  the  day,  Ma- 
keasuram  protect  and  keep  me  fix)m  evil !  During  the  second 
watch,  may  the  incomparable  Vama-deva,  the  three-eyed 
god,  who  bears  the  battle-axe,  protect  me!  In  the  first 
watch  of  the  night,  may  the  crescent-crested  god  protect 
me ;  during  the  second,  the  lord  of  the  Ganges ;  the  third, 
the  god  with  the  lock  of  matted  hair;  and  the  foiirth,  the 
consort  of  the  goddess!  May  Ruttera-moorte,  who  kicked 
Yama,  always  protect  me!  May  Sangren,  (the  destroyer,) 
who  is  head  of  all,  protect  the  interior;  the  Immovable  protect 
the  sides ;  Parusapathi,  the  middle ;  and  in  all  other  places, 
may  Satha-Siva,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  protect  me ! 
When  I  stand,  may  the  gods  of  the  world  protect ;  when  I  go, 
may  he  whose  body  is  free  from  impurity  protect  me ;  when 
I  sit,  may  the  incomparable  keep  me;  when  I  walk,  may 
Eesuran,  author  of  the  Vedas,  protect  mc  ;  when  I  sleep, 
may  Siva,  the  independent,  protect  me !  Journeying  by  night, 
may  Ruttera  protect  me ;  travelling  over  hills,  may  Rut- 
tera-moorte, who  burnt  the  three  cities,  protect  me  !  May 
Veera-pattara,  who,  in  the  close  of  the  age,  J  lauglis  and  dances 
so  that  all  the  andas  (systems  or  worlds)  sliake  again,  wholly 
protect  me !  When  enemies  come,  may  the  battle-axe  in 
the  hand  of  Siva,  whose  left  side  is  Parvati,  and  who  has  a 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  this  volume,  on  the  Crescent  or  Horns, 
-f  The  mountain  of  the  celestials. 

X  The  end  of  the  four  ages,  after  which  there  is  a  fresh  creation. 
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chariot  to  which  long-maned  horses  are  harnessed,  with  ele- 
phants, and  other  forces^  destroy  them  all,  and  grant  me  vic- 
tor)^ !  May  the  tliree-pron^^cd  trident^  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  Athi-seda,  as  if  by  bearing  the  earth,  with  the  sea  and 
its  roDing  waves,  his  beads  had  aU  been  worn  away  bnt  three, 
defend  me  from  robbers  and  kiU  them !  May  the  bow  of 
Siva  kill  all  sliagg}^-maned  lions,  and  other  wild  beasts !  ■ 

''  He  who  revolves  this  imiulet  of  Siva  *  in  liis  mind  will  be 
saved  from  the  fivef  sins,  his  enemies  will  perish,  and  Yama, 
the  god  of  death,  will  fear  and  do  hiin  service.  Therefore 
receive  this,'* 


GHAF.    XLVI. 


Their  idols  were  upon  the  beasts. — Verse  1, 

This  probably  refers  to  the  idols  which  were  carried  by 
the  beasts ;  though  the  deities  are  generally  considered  to  be 
of  such  a  sacred  nature  as  to  be  fit  only  to  be  carried  by 
men.  But  many  of  the  cattle  of  the  Heathen  have  the  shapes 
of  idols  traced  on  their  skins,  resembling  the  mode  of  tat- 
tooing adopted  by  the  New-Zea!andei"s.  Some  people  have 
the  soolam  or  **  trident"  of  Siva  formed  on  the  near  fore-leg ; 
merchants  have  a  representation  of  Libra ;  and  the  fishermen 
trace  a  boat  on  the  side  of  the  animal*  Those  cows  that  belong 
to  a  Pandaram  have  the  folloi^ing  figure  on  the  far  fore-legi 


and  those  that  are  sacred  to  Siva  have  the  Tamul  letter 
branded  in  the  skin,  and  some  have  the  representations  of 
the  different  weapons  of  the  gods,  which  indicate  to  whQni| 
they  are  consecrated,  J 

•  AU  the  names  invoked  refer  to  Siva. 

f  1*  3f  urder.     2.  Falsehood.     3.  T\\ttL     4,  DruDkenneBS.     d.  The  imalu ' 
ing  of  a  Priett     But  iomc  topieiflace  adultery  as  the  fifUi. 

^  Diana  Persica,  as  Plutarch  inibrms  ua,  in  hi»  Life  of  LucuUitt,  waf 
worshipped  beyond  the  Euphrntc^i  with  the  highest  devotion.  **  Beeves  were  eon- 
•ecrated  to  her,  aiid  wandered  wherever  they  pleaned,  being  marked  with  hef 
tokeii^^>->a  torch  or  a  laiii|>/' 
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Which  are  borne  by  me  from  the  belly,  which  are  carried  from  the 
womb. — ^Verae  3. 

"  True,  this  fiendish  son  was  borne  [from  my  belly.  Ten 
long  moons  did  I  carry  him  in  my  womb."  "  Is  it  for  this  I 
have  carried  him  so  long  in  my  womb  ?  My  fate !  my  fate ! 
alas  I  my  fate!" 

They  bear  him  upon  the  shoulder,  they  carry  him,  and  set  him  in  his 
place. — ^Verse  7. 

This  alludes  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Heathen  carry  out 
their  idols  in  procession,  at  the  time  of  their  great  festivals, 
and  during  the  periods  of  general  sickness.  See  the  remarks 
on  Amos  v.  26. 


CHAP.    XLVII. 

Take  the  mill-stones,  and  grind  meal :  uncover  thy  locks,  make  bare 
the  leg,  uncover  the  thigh,  pass  over  the  rivera. — ^Verse  2. 

To  grind  flour  in  the  East,  is  the  work  of  servants  or 
slaves ;  and  to  make  it  by  pounding  with  a  pestle  and  mortar, 
is  the  office  of  female  servants  or  slaves.  There  being  but 
few  bridges,  those  who  are  in  a  low  condition  are  obliged  to 
ford  the  rivers ;  hence  may  be  seen  large  companies  going  to 
the  opposite  banks,  who  have  been  obliged  to  ^'md^e  bare 
the  leg"  and  to  "uncover  the  thigh,"  Thus  were  the 
'^  tender  and  delicate  "  daughters  of  Babylon,  who  had  been 
nurtured  on  a  throne,  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
menials,  and  to  cross  the  rivers  as  people  of  the  lowest 
degree. 

Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  star-gazers,  the  monthly  prognosticators, 
stand  up,  and  save  thee  from  these  things  that  shall  come  upon 
thee. — ^Verse  13.  ^^  The  king  conmianded  to  call  the  magicians, 
and  the  astrologers,  and  the  sorcerers,  and  the  Chaldeans^  for  to 
show  the  king  his  dreams."  (Dan.  ii.  2.)  See  also  Dan.  ii.  27 ; 
iy.7. 

Babylon,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  was  the  cradle  of  idolatry 
and  all  the  occult  sciences ;  and  her  name  stands  emblazoned 
on  the  page  of  history,  both  sacred  and  profane.  She  is 
gone ;  but  her  memory  remains  in  the  impurity  and  devilism 
of  Eastern  Heathenism.  "The  astrologers''  and  "prognos- 
ticators ''  which  she  gave  to  India,  are  still  in  existence ;  and 
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the  foBowing  la   a  translation  of  their  prognostications,   as 
they  appcarcxl  in  tlic  Hindoo  Almanack  for  182D:* — 

"  Puthan,  that  is,  Mercuiy,  is  this  year  the  general,  the 
king,  and  the  minister ;  and  Sanne,  that  ia,  Saturn,  is  at  the 
head  of  clays.  A'cUe,  that  is,  Venus  or  Jupiter,  (according  to 
the  place  in  the  heavens  which  the  planet  may  occupy,)  pre- 
sides over  all  edible  things  ;  but  Merciur,  over  bmdng  and 
selling,  and  also  over  the  clouds.  The  fire-raining  cloiul 
governs.f  'A'he  rains  T^-ill  extend  to  three  hundred  t/osani-t 
Thirteen  parts  out  of  the  seventeen  of  this  year  will  be  good ; 
and  in  the  same  proportion  five  parts  of  all  kinds  of  grain  will 
be  pTOsperous.  Of  the  weather,  thirteen  parts  out  of  seven- 
tcou  will  be  cool ;  and  of  the  grass,  fifteen  in  the  same  propor- 
tion will  be  plentifid.  Of  the  T^-inds,  there  will  be  nine  parts 
good ;  of  the  prosperity  of  the  soid,  the  same  number ;  but  of 
the  king's  cruelty  there  will  be  eleven  parts  (to  suffer)*  Of 
anger,  merit,  and  sin,  there  will  be  five  part^.  Of  sickneWi 
thei*e  are  eleven  ]}arts ;  antl  of  curing  by  ceremonies,  there  are 
three-  Of  deaths,  there  arc  fifteen ;  but  of  births,  only  seven. 
Of  adversities,  there  are  seven ;  of  fear  of  thieves,  nine ;  and 
of  their  destruction,  three.  Of  the  fear  of  fire,  and  also 
the  power  of)  its  ceremonies,  there  ai^e  three. 

"  The  Good  and  Evil  of  the  Year, 

"  Because  Jlercnry  is  king,  there  will  be  justice  ;  the  small 
grains  will  increase;  and  because  he  is  the  rainister,  there 
will  be  prosperity  for  tlie  nobles:  but  as  the  king  and  Uie 
minister  ai-e  one  planet,  there  t^tII  be  suticring  in  the  world 
through  thieves  and  fire.  As  the  general  is  also  Mercury, 
the  clouds  will  be  driven  away;  and  as  Saturn  is  at  the  head 
of  days,  young  plants  will  be  tolerable.  Because  Venus 
presides  over  the  grain,  there  will  be  plenty  of  raiu ;  and  as 
Mercury  is  over  the  corn,  the  price  will  be  reasonable.  As 
the  moon  is  over  edible  tldngs,  they  will  be  cheap;  and  as 

•  That  is,  a  jwirt  of  it :  the  whole  is  not  (it  to  meet  the  public  eye. 

f  There  are  wvcn  kiacJs  of  douds: — I.  The  mmmriam^  which  mina  predoits 
ttoocji,  2.  The  nvnrtamy  which  gtveu  rain.  3.  The  poodakahivartam^  which 
raini*  guld.  4.  The  tttnf/dritam,  which  rains  flowers.  5.  The  taoronam^  which 
raju»  sand.  6.  The  kaimufjc,  which  min»  stones.  J.  The  nceltfarunmt ;  that 
is,  the  fiery  rain."— Src  ihe  Sftthur-Ai/ardthe. 

$  Two  ihotinnnd  rod*  make  one  caJi,  and  four  mfi*  make  one  ymam,^ 
qucndy*  u  poiani  excendt  to  eight  thousand  rods. 
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Saturn  is  over  all  edible  things  which  are  black  in  colour, 
they  also  will  be  cheap.  The  profit  of  the  fiery  cloud  wiU 
be  partial  rains.  From  the  1st  of  April  to  the  10th  of 
September,  Veyalan,  that  is,  Jupiter,  is  in  Kanne,  that  is,  in 
'Virgo;'  therefore  there  will  be  plenty  of  rain,  and  clothes 
will  be  cheap.  From  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  year 
Jupiter  will  be  in  the  TSilldy  that  is,  in  'Libra;'  consequently 
those  things  which  havfe  to  be  weighed  will  be  dear,  but  those 
which  have  to  be  measured  will  be  cheap.  From  the  1st  of 
October  till  the  end  of  the  year,  as  Venus  goes  before  the  arun, 
there  will  be  plenteous  rains ;  and  as  the  first  day  of  the  year 
falls  on  Mercurj^s  day,  (Wednesday,)  there  will  be  much 
wind.  Because  the  year  was  bom  in  the  night,  there  will 
be  good  times  ;  and  as  Verutcheyam,  that  is,  '  Scorpion,' 
governed  the  day,  the  price  of  com  will  be  middling. 

" Mantha-keeni  is  the  goddess  of  the  year;  her  music  is 
irattutne;  her  umbrella  is  made  of  five  kinds  of  gold;  her 
riding  animal  is  the  lion ;  her  garlands  are  made  of  the 
punni'poo,  that  is,  the  Calophyllum  Inophy Ilium;  ("Materia  Me- 
dica;)  her  clothes  are  white;  her  jewels  arc  made  of  rubies;  her 
food  is  rice ;  her  eating-dish  is  of  gold :  and  she  comes  lifting 
up  her  face  from  the  West.  For  the  merchants  and  other 
castes,  there  will  be  health ;  for  the  Brahmins,  sickness ;  for 
the  kings,  death." 

After  this  follows  an  account  of  the  eclipses  of  the  year; 
also  an  enumeration  of  the  good  or  evil  of  being  bom  under 
the  twenty-seven  lunar  mansions  :* — 1.  "Those  who  are  bom 
under  Astvine,  (three  stars  in  the  head  of  Aries,)  have,^  of 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  two  parts  out  of  seventeen 
good;  of  the  second  four  months,  one  part  good ;  but  the  last 
four  months  are  evil.  2.  Those  bom  under  BJiarani,  (three 
stars  in  the  tail  of  Aries,)  the  first  four  months,  (when  the 
mansion  governs,)  five  parts  good ;  the  next  four  months,  two 
are  good ;  and  the  last  four  have  four  parts  good.  3.  Those 
bom  under  Critica,  (six  of  the  Pleiades  in  Taurus,)  have,  for 
the  first  eight  mouths,  evil;  and  in  the  next  four  months, 
there  is  one  part  good.  4.  Rohini :  (five  stars  in  the  head 
and  neck  of  Taurus :)  those  bom  under  this  influence  have, 
for  the  first  four  months,  three  parts  good ;  of  the  second,  one 

*  I  adopt  the  order  and  orthography  of  Sir  William  Jones, 


fSi^  ^aacrZAS.  z^jsszMjLnv^:^ 


'9 


tfce 
itiardi 
m  tktf:  kadi 
Cmv  BKitlMi^  bm  ftau 
tibe  tidrd  liore  tikree  foiti  | 
tibe  bodr  and  dsn  of  < 
pMts  grjod;  tibe 
».  4/les&c/  'fire  iUn  m  tfe  Chx  and  mw  of  Leo.  &e 
fnC  four  montlif,  tvo  pnti  «e  pni ;  tke  wetamd  iamr,  evil; 
Imt  tike  third  turn  hxre  kmr  pnti  good,  la  lfaf*«.  ^fiie 
sUn  io  the  leg  and  faamidi  of  Leo :)  tke  fint  iamr  »*««i>^^ 
fire  partii  ^ood;  the  leoondy  one  put;  bvt  tke  kit  hsue 
fimr  pwU  fnood.  11.  Pmrvigp:  (tvo  stan  in  tlie  tafl  of  Leo :) 
tbefirftfiyar  months,  nothing;  the  •eeond  two  are  good ;  and 
the  but  fimr  months  are  enL  12.  Uttmr^:  (two  atan  in 
the  aim  and  zone  erf"  Virgo :)  the  fint  and  kit  fimr  »M«t*!f 
have  three  parts  good ;  bat  the  seeond  are  eviL  13.  Hmttm  .- 
(five  stars  near  the  head:)  the  first  foor  mrmths,  six  parts 
good;  bnt  the  last  eight  months  hare  only  one  part  good. 
14.  ChUra:  (one  star  in  the  spike:)  the  first  foor  months, 
one  part  good;  the  second,  two;  and  the  lart  haye  four 
parts  good.  15.  Swati:  (one  star  in  the  north  scale  of 
Libra:)  the  first  four  months,  four  parts  good;  the  second, 
evil ;  the  last  have  two  parts  good.  16.  Visacha :  (four  stars 
beyond  the  one  in  Libra :)  the  first  four  months  have  seven 
parts  good ;  the  second  have  one ;  but  the  last  four  have 
three  of  them  good.  17.  Anuradha :  (four  stars  in  the  body 
of  Scorpio :)  the  first  eight  months  have  two  parts  good ; 
but  the  last  four  have  three  good.  18.  Jyesht-ha:  (three 
stars  in  the  tail  of  Scorpio :)  the  first  four  months  have  five 
parts  good ;  the  second,  evU ;  the  last  have  four  parts  good. 
10.  Mula:  (eleven  stars  in  the  leg  of  Sagittarius  to  the 
|K)iut  of  the  arrow:)  the  first  four  months,  evil;  the  second 
four,  one  part  good ;  but  the  last  have  five  of  them  good. 
JW).  Purt)ashara :  (two  stars  in  the  leg  of  Sagittarius ;)  the  first 
four  niontliN,  throe  parts  good ;  and  the  last  eight  months  have 
two  of  them  good.     21.  Uttarashara:  (two  stars  in  the  horn 
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of  Capricomus^  or  sea-monster:)  the  first  five  months,  six 
parts  good :  but  the  last  eight  months  are  evil.  22.  Stravana : 
(three  stars  in  the  tail :)  the  first  eight  months  have  one  part 
good ;  but  the  last  four  have  three  parts  good.  23.  Dhanishta : 
(four  stars  in  the  arm  of  Aquarius :)  the  first  four  months, 
five  parts  good;  the  second,  two;  but  the  last  have  only  one 
part  good.  24.  Satabhisha :  (many  stars  in  the  stream :)  the 
first  four  months  have  seven  parts  good;  and  the  last  eight 
months  have  four  parts  good.  25.  Purvabhadrapada :  (two 
stars  in  Pisces,  that  is,  the  first  fish :)  the  first  and  last  four 
months,  two  parts  good;  but  the  second  have  only  one  part 
good.  26.  Uttrarabhadrapada :  (two  stars  in  the  cord :)  the 
first  four  months,  five  parts  are  good ;  the  second  have  two ; 
but  the  last  are  evil.  27.  Ireavathe :  (thirty-two  stars  in  the 
second  fish  and  cord :)  the  first  eight  months  are  evil ;  but  the 
last  four  have  three  parts  good.'' 

The  next  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  influence  of 
the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  over  those  bom  under  their  govern- 
ment. The  different  months  of  the  year  are  called  by  the 
names  of  the  signs :  thus  April  is  named  Aries,  and  so  oif 
through  the  rest  of  the  months  and  signs.  The  days  and 
nights  are  divided  into  watches.  A  table  is  also  given  of  the 
months,  weeks,  days,  stars,  and  phases  of  the  moon,  to  show 
how  they  stand  related. 

Here,  then,  we  have  enough  of  mystery  and  science  to 
delude  and  agitate  the  mind  which  has  not  better  principles 
'  for  its  support.  "  Let  the  star-gazers  and  monthly  prognos- 
ticators  stand  up  and  save  thee.'' 


CHAP.   XLIX. 

Can  a  woman  foiget  her  Bucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  com- 
passion on  the  son  of  her  womh? — Verse  15. 

This  question  is  asked  when  a  person  doubts  of  finding 
mercy,  where  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  it.  Does  an 
individual  express  surprise  at  seeing  a  mother  pay  attention 
to  an  infant  which  is  deformed,  or  supposed  to  be  possessed 
by  a  devil?  it  is  asked:  ''Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking 
child?"    Is  a  woman  in  great  haste  to  return  home?  it  is 
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inquired:  '^What,  hsre  joa  a  socking  diild  in  the  1 

''The  cab  of  the  monk^  is  as  dear  to  its  dam,  as  gold  is  to 


hsods ;  til  J  walb  ore 


fielioMy  I  hATe  zTSTen  thee  upon  the  pafans  of  mr  hai 
continiiallT  befbte  me. — ^Tene  16L 

It  is  common  to  make  ponctures  on  the  arms  and  wrists, 
in  memory  of  visiting  any  h<dy  ^ace,  or  to  represent  the 
deity  to  whom  the  individoal  is  consecrated:  thns^  a  god, 
a  temple,  a 'peacock,  or  some  indecent  oSiject  is  described; 
bat  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  being 
engraved  on  the  pahns  of  the  hands.  The  palms  of  the 
hands  are,  however,  believed  to  hare  the  fate  of  the  individual 
written  on  them ;  and,  from  this,  it  ia  conmion  to  say,  in 
reference  to  men  or  things,  ''They  are  written  on  the  palms 
of  his  handa." — "I  wonder  why  Raman  has  taken  Seethe 
for  hi»  wife?"  "AMiy  wonder?  She  was  written  on  the 
palms  of  liis  hands/' — "Fear  not/'  says  the  old  soothsayer 
looking  into  the  hands  of  the  anxioas  yoath,  "  she  is  written 
here,  thou  shalt  have  her/'  "Alas!  alas!  the  old  deceiver 
told  me  her  name  was  written  on  my  palms;  but  she  has 
gone,  and  the  writing  is  erased/'  "  Give  up  that  pursuit  f 
Never !  it  is  written  on  the  palms  of  my  hands/' 

"Ah  my  friend!  you  have  long  since  forgotten  me/' 
"  Forgotten  you  !  Never !  for  your  walls  are  ever  before  me/' 
"  Ah  my  father !  I  am  now  in  the  distant  country;  but  your 
walls  arc  always  in  my  sight/'  "  Ah !  when  shall  I  again 
visit  mv  favourite  temple?  the  walls  are  continually  before 
mc/' 

They  sliall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be 
carried  upon  their  shoulders. — Verse  22.  The  Hebrew  bas^  instead 
of  annSf "  bosom." 

Cliildrcn  of  both  sexes  are  carried  on  the  shoulders.  Thus 
may  be  seen  the  father  carrying  his  son,  the  little  fellow  being 
astride  ou  the  shoulder,  having,  with  his  hands,  hold  of  his 
father's  head.  Girls,  however,  sit  on  the  shoulder,  as  if  on  a 
chair,  their  legs  hanging  in  front,  whilst  they  also  with  their 
hands  lay  hold  of  the  head.  In  going  to,  or  returning  from, 
lioatlu'ii  festivals,  thousands  of  parents  and  their  children 
may  be  tlms  seen  marching  along  with  joy.     In  this  way 
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6hall  the  Gentiles  bring  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to 
Jehovah :  kings  shall  then  be  '^  nursing-fathers/'  and  queens 
'^  nursing-mothers.^' 

They  shall  bow  down  to  thee  with  their  face  toward  the  earth,  and  lick 
up  the  dust  of  thy  feet. — Verse  23.  See  Psalm  Ixxii.  9 ;  Micah 
vii.  17. 

Thus  were  those  who  had  been  enemies  to  Jehovah  to  bow 
down  and  acknowledge  his  majesty.  They  were  to  ^'lick  up 
the  dust;''  which  is  a  figurative  expression  to  denote  submis- 
sion and  adoration.  '^  Boasting  vain  fellow !  the  king  y&ur 
friend!  he  your  companion  !  You  will  not  have  even  the  dust 
of  his  feet  given  you  for  food." — '^  The  minister  give  you  that 
office !  he  will  not  give  you  the  dust  of  his  feet."  ''  Alas ! 
alas  for  me !  I  expected  hia  favour ;  I  depended  on  his  word ; 
but  I  have  not  gained  the  dust  of  his  feet." — ''I  will  not 
remain  longer  in  this  country ;  I  will  leave  you,  and  go  to  reside 
with  the  king."  ''  With  tlie  king  !  Why,  the  dust  of  his  feet 
will  not  be  given  you  for  a  reward."  *'  Could  I  but  see  that 
holy  man,  I  would  eat  the  dust  of  his  feet."  So  great, 
then  is  to  be  the  humility  and  veneration  of  kings  and 
queens,  in  reference  to  the  Most  High,  that  they  wUl  bow 
down  before  him,  and  Uck  up  the  dust  of  his  feet. 


CHAP.  LI. 

For  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garment — Verse  8. 

As  the  fashions  of  the  garments  of  the  Orientals  never 
change,  they  have  large  stores  of  them ;  but  they  have  no 
little  difiiculty  in  preserving  them  from  moths :  which  circum- 
stance may  have  occasioned  the  very  profuse  use  of  perfumes. 

Thy  sons  have  £unted,  they  lie  at  the  head  of  all  the  streets. — ^Verse  20. 

What  a  graphic  picture  we  have  here  of  an  Eastern  city 
or  town  in  time  of  famine  !  See  the  squaUd  objects :  in  their 
despair,  they  rush  forth,  throw  themselves  down  in  the 
streets,  and  there  remain  till  they  die,  or  are  relieved.  They 
have  scarcely  a  rag  left  to  defend  them  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  the  dew  of  the  night;  and  they  court  death  as  a 
blessing.    Ask  them  why  they  He  there  \  they  reply,  ^^  To  die ! " 
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Tell  them  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  they  answer  not  again ; 
and  80  great  is  their  indifferencej  that  many  of  them  would 
literally  be  crushed  to  death,  rather  than  make  the  least  effort 
to  preserve  life. 


CHAP,   Lil. 

Vni  on  thy  beautiful  garmeiits,  O  Jemsalein. — Veroe  K 

Jerusalem  had  long  been  afflicted  by  her  foes;  but  the  time 
of  her  deEverance  was  at  hand ;  and,  in  token  of  that,  she 
was  to  deck  herself  in  her  glorious  attire.  In  the  time  of 
famine,  sickness,  or  sorrow,  the  people  clothe  themselves  in 
their  meanest  apparel,  and  their  ornEanenis  are  laid  aside :  but 
on  the  return  of  prosperity,  they  array  themselves  in  their 
most  "beautiful  garments." 

Shake  thys^K  from  the  dust ;  arise,  and  sit  down,  O  Jcrasalem  :  looett 
thyself  from  the  bands  of  thy  neck,  0  captive  daughter  of  Zion,—  | 
Verses. 

See  the  poor  prisoners ;  see  mothers  bereft  of  their  children, 
or  wives  of  their  husbands :  they  roU  themselves  in  the  dust, 
and  there  make  their  bitter  lamentations.  The  holy  city  had 
figuratively  been  in  the  dust ;  but  she  was  now  to  arise,  to 
take  the  shackles  from  her  neck,  and  to  sit  down  in  the 
place  prepared  for  her. 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mofuitaina  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
goofl  tidhiga  1 — Verse  7-    See  Rom.  x,  16. 

Small  feet  are  considered  beautiful  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 
The  feet  of  kings  and  holy  people  are  spoken  of  in  prefer* 
euce  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  His  majesty  of  the 
Burmese  empire  is  always  mentioned  as  the  **  golden  feet/' 
"My  messenger  will  soon  retuni;  he  will  bring  me  good 
tidings ;  his  feet  will  be  glorious/^  "  Ah !  When  wiH  the 
feet  of  my  priest  return  this  way?  how  glorious  is  their 
place  !"^ — "  Arc  jou  in  health?'',  asks  the  holy  man.  '*  Yes; 
by  the  glory  of  your  feet,"  is  tlie  reply*  "  Ah  Swamy !  it  is 
a  happy  circumstance  for  me^  that  your  feet  have  entered  my 
house/' 


I 
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Break  forth  into  joy,  tang  together,  ye  waste  places  of  Jenualem.— 

Verse  9. 

In  this  strain  do  the  heathen  poets  on  joyful  occasions 
exhort  the  hills  and  dales,  the  forests  and  rivers,  to  praise 
their  gods. 

The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  aim  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations.— 

Verse  10. 

The  right  arm  or  shoulder  is  always  alluded  to  as  the 
place  of  strength :  with  that  the  warrior  wields  his  sword, 
and  slays  his  foes.  The  metaphor  appears  to  allude  to  a 
man  who  is  preparing  for  the  battle :  he  takes  the  robe  from 
his  right  arm,  that,  being  thus  uncovered,  ("  made  hBie/'y 
it  may  the  more  easily  perform  its  office.  "  Tell  your 
boasting  master  to  get  ready  his  army;  for  our  king  has 
shown  his  shoulder,'^  that  is,  uncovered  it.  "  Alas  !  I  have 
beard  that  the  mighty  sovereign  of  the  neighboming  kingdom 
has  pointed  to  his  shoulder;^'  that  is,  he  is  ready  to  come 
against  us.  See  two  men  disputing:  should  one  of  them 
point  to  his  right  arm  and  shoulder,  the  other  will  immedi- 
ately fall  into  a  rage,  as  he  knows  it  amoimts  to  a  challenge,, 
and  says,  in  e£Fect,  ^'I  am  thy  superior."  Thus  may  be  seen 
men  at  a  distance,  when  defying  each  other,  slapping  each  his 
right  hand  or  shoulder.  Jehovah,  in  reference  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  ^^hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm;  and  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God." 

Be  ye  clean,  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord. — ^Verse  11. 

When  the  heathen  priests  carry  their  sacred  vessels  from 
one  place  to  another,  their  persons  are  previously  cleansed 
fvoia  impurity  by  ablutions  and  other  ceremonies.  Under 
any  other  circumstance,  no  priest  would  dare  to  touch  a  holy 
vessel. 

So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations ;  the  kings  shall  shut  their  months  at 
him. — Verse  15. 

At  an  Eastern  feast  a  person  stands  near  the  entrance  with 
a  silver  vessel  of  the  annexed  shape,  which  is  full  of  rose-water, 
or  some  other  perfumed  liquid,  with  which  he  sprinkles  the 
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guests  as  they  approach,  as  if  from  a  watering-pan.      The 
object  is,  to  show  that  they  are  now  the  king's  or  the  great 


man's  guests :  they  arc  in  his  favour  and  under  his  protection* 
So  shall  the  Eternal  Son  of  Ood  sprinkle  many  nations,  and 
admit  them  into  his  presence  in  token  of  their  purification, 
and  of  his  protection  and  favoujr.  The  kings  of  the  earth  shall 
no  longer  rebel  against  him;  but  "shall  shut  their  mouths," 
to  denote  their  submission  and  respect. 


CHAP.    LIV. 

And  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and 
all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones. — ^Verse  12.    See  Rev.  xxi.  18,  21. 

This  figurative  way  of  speaking  is  in  exact  keeping  with  the 
Eastern  notions  of  magnificence :  thus,  the  abodes  of  the  gods, 
or  distant  kings,  are  described  as  having  pillars  of  red  coral ; 
rooms  made  of  crystal;  ruby  doors;  thrones  of  the  nine 
precious  stones;  walls  of  gold,  surrounded  by  emerald  rivers. 
Such  passages,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  received  literally,  but 
as  being  indicative  of  the  great  splendour  and  unrivalled  pros- 
perity of  the  places  thus  described. 
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CHAP.   LV. 

The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  iield  shall  clap,  their  hands.  Instead  of  the 
thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come 
up  the  myrtle-tree. — Verses  12, 13. 

Here  we  have  another  spedmen  of  the  fervid  and  splendid 
imagery  of  Eastern  language.  Some  people  affect  to  despise 
the  hyperboles,  the  parables,  and  high-toned  allusions  of  such 
a  style ;  but  they  ought  to  recollect,  that  they  arise  as  much 
from  the  climate,  the  genius,  and  customs  of  the  people,  as  do 
our  more  plain  and  sober  effusions  from  opposite  circumstances. 
When  the  god  Ramar  was  going  to  the  desert,  it  was  said  to 
him,  "  The  trees  will  watch  for  you ;  they  will  say,  '  He  is 
come,  he  is  come ! '  and  the  white  flowers  will  clap  their  hands. 
The  leaves,  as  they  shake,  will  say,  'Come,  come;'  and  the 
thorny  places  will  be  changed  into  gardens  of  flowers/' 


CHAP.    LYI. 

Neither  let  the  eunuch  say,  Behold,  I  am  a  dry  tree. — ^Verse  3. 

These  injured  individuals  are  found  only  in  the  harems  of 
the  native  sovereigns,  and  principally  amongst  those  of  the 
Mahometan  faith. 

People  without  posterity,  of  both  sexes,  are  called  "dry 
trees  ;'^  which,  strictly  speaking,  means  they  are  dead,  having 
neither  sap,  nor  leaves,  nor  fruit. 

They  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark  ;  sleeping,  lying  down,  loving 
to  slumber. — ^Verse  10.  The  mai^  reads :  **  or  drtamingy  or  tdU^ 
ing  in  their  sleep** 

The  Tamul  translation  adopts  the  marginal  rendering. 
The  natives  often  ask  a  man  who  talks  foolishly  or  inco- 
herently: "Why  do  you  talk  in  your  sleep?''  "Why  are 
you  always  saying,  '  Give,  give  ?' "  "  Take  no  notice  of  that 
fellow :  it  is  mere  sleep-talk."  "  Poor  dolt !  he  has  the 
custom  of  talking  in  his  sleep :  listen,  and  you  will  hear  all 
his  secrets.'' 
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CHAP.    LVII. 

Among  the  smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  portion ;  they,  they  are 
thy  lot :  even  to  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink-offering,  thou  hast 
offered  a  meat-offering.  Should  I  receive  comfort  in  tiiese?— 
Verse  6. 

In  this  chapter  there  are  some  striking  allusions  to  the 
nature  of  that  idolatry  into  which  the  Jews  had  fallen.  That 
a  prominent  feature  of  that  system  was  obscenityj  is  most 
manifest^  both  from  the  testimony  of  profane  and  sacred 
writers;  and  several  commentators  misunderstand  various 
passages^  when,  in  a  sweeping  way,  they  declare,  that  the 
epithet  ^'whoredoms''  and  kindred  terms  in  general  signify 
only  idolatry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  worship  of 
idols  is  generally  implied ;  but  the  practices  most  offensive  to 
purity  are  nearly  always  included.  In  the  third  verse,  it  is 
said,  "  Draw  near  hither,  ye  sons  of  the  sorceress,  the  seed  of 
the  adulterer  and  whore ;''  and  the  next  contains  a  description 
of  the  disgusting  conduct  of  people  of  a  loose  character: 
''Against  whom  do  ye  sport  yourselves?  Against  whom 
make  ye  a  wide  mouth,  and  draw  out  the  tongue  ?  Are  ye 
not  children  of  transgression,  a  seed  of  falsehood,  enflaming 
yourselves  with  idols  under  every  green  tree?  Among  the 
smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  portion.''  Some  suppose 
allusion  is  here  made  to  the  lai^  stones  called  /SoitvXoi  or 
fianvkia;  but  that  is  not  my  opinion.  The  Salam-stone,  in 
its  rough  state,  is  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos;  its  general 
size  is  that  of  a  nutmeg.  Its  name  in  the  Satkur-Afforathe  is 
sdla-kiramam ;  from  sdlam,  "to  have  sexual  intercourse,''  and 
kirdmam,  "  a  stone."  Professor  Jameson  caUs  it  the  salam- 
atone;  and  Werner,  the  salenstein ;  this,  he  says, is  the  Indian 
name  for  this  gem.  "It  occurs  principally  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  and  is  so  hard  as  to  scratdi  all  other  minerals, 
except  diamond.  Its  specific  gravity  is  not  determined.  It 
is  translucent,  and  exhibits  a  particular  kind  of  opalescence 
in  two  directly  opposite  places."  This  description,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  is  very  correct ;  but  it  involves  more  than 
that  able  mineralogist  was  himself  aware  of.  The  formation 
of  the  stone  is  said  to  have  taken  place  when  Siva  and 
Vishnoo,  under  different  sexes,  had  unlawful  intercourse. 
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The  worm  vadiara-tanthe  is  said  to  live  in  the  stone.*  It  is  a 
&ctj  that  all  the  stones  which  I  have  seen  have  the  appearance 
of  something  being  inside ;  and  this  is  the  '^  particular  kind  of 
opalescence  in  two  directly  opposite  places/'  noticed  by  the 
learned  Professor. 

Some  hare  this  stone  fastened  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
body,  to  preserve  them  from  witchcraft.  The  Pandarams, 
the  sect  of  Vishnoo,  and  some  of  the  followers  of  Siva,  wor- 
ship it  in  their  houses  and  other  places.  Having  smeared  a 
place  with  the  ordure  of  the  cow,  the  devotee  presents  incense, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  cakes.  Look  then  at  the  origin  of  this 
stone ;  read  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
verses  of  this  chapter;  and  then  say,  have  we  not  found  a 
probable  illustration  of  ^Hhe  smooth  stones  of  the  stream,^' 
to  which  the  profligate  Jews  had  made  their  offerings?  For 
the  salam-stone^ii  literally  "the  stoneWthe  brook  or  river;'' 
(not  of  the  valley ;)  and  it  is  identified  with  the  same  gross 
system  of  idolatry  as  that  which  prevailed  in  ancient  Assyria, 
to  whose  kings,  or  those  of  Egjrpt,  the  Jews  had  sent  messen- 
gers to  form  an  unholy  alliance,  instead  of  trusting  in  the 
Lord  their  God.  (Hosea  xii.  1.) 


CHAP.    LVIII. 

Then  shalt  thou  call,  and  the  Lord  shall  answer ;  thou  shalt  cry,  and  he 
shall  say,  Here  I  am.  If  thou  take  away  from  the  midst  of  thee 
the  yoke,  the  putting  forth  of  the  finger,  and  speaking  vanity.— 
Verse  9. 

This  chapter  commences  with,  "  Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift 
up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  my  people  their  trans- 
gression, and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins."  After  this, 
the  people  are  severely  reproved  for  their  hypocrisy:  "Ye 
fast  for  strife  and  debate,  and  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wicked- 
ness;" and  then  they  are  exhorted  to  cease  from  their 
oppressions,  "to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke."  It  appears, 
they  were  tyrants  under  the  garb  of  sanctity ;  and,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  injured,  they  took  delight  in  "the  putting-forth 

*  See  the  book  Scanda'PurSna,  where  the  scene  is  described  in  the  plainest 
urmn. 


^^  OKXEIBTaL  m^rSTKATlOKS  m^iAB, 


i/  tLe  finder,  sod  igciiiHg  vsnitT.''  See  diflt 
tjFuit,  vbeo  ftddmBug  Id*  kmnfaled  anta^iBiiBt ;  lie  Msvk 
and  tfUrais  ^  Hke  rbt  n^m^  ks,^  and  tiien  lifts  isp  die  ft»- 
finder  cf  tlie  rigbt  iujod  to  tlie  hei^iit  of  Lii  liend,  and  mMnt% 
it  up  MXid  dcivm  tci  fiboT  tliat  pmndimeDt  of  a  titOI  In^te' 
nature  ishall  be  tlie  avard  cf  tlie  Tietiiii  of  hii  vratii. 


And  if  thou  dnw  out  tfar  loal  to  tiie  limieTj,  and  tacady  the  dicvd 
8(Mil ;  then  fehall  th j  lu^  nm  m  <>iTiiriu,  and  thr  diil  w  be  as 
the  ncfcn-daT^ — Xent  10. 

Has  a  penon  in  re^Brenoe  to  temporal  dicnmabanoes  been 
in  great  difBrulty,  and  hat  he  been  ddivered?  then  is  he 
ecimpared  to  a  man  in  a  dark  place  who  snddenlT  finds  aE^t, 
whidi  enables  bim  to  walk  with  pleasoie  and  safety  in  his 
appointed  war.  ''Tine,  tzne,  I  was  in  darkness;  bat  the 
light  lias  oome !  it  shines  aroond  me ;  there  is  no  shade."^ 


CHAP.    LIX. 

They  hatch  cockatrice*  eggs,  and  weare  the  ipidei^s  web  :  he  that  eaieth 
of  their  eggs  dieth^  and  that  which  is  cmahed  bveaketh  oat  into 
a  viper. — Venie  5.  The  nuu^n  has,  instead  of  eoctatrUe,  ''or 
adders." 

So  far  as  the  strength  of  the  poison  is  concerned,  I  beliere 
tticrc  is  scarcely  any  difference  betwixt  the  oviparous  and  the 
viviparous  serpcnts.f  The  eggs  of  the  former  are  generally 
deposited  in  heaps  of  stones,  in  old  walls,  or  holes  in  diy 
places;  and,  under  some  circumstances,  (like  those  of  the 
largo  lizard,)  they  are  soft  and  yielding  to  the  touch.  The 
pliability  of  the  shell  may  be  the  result  of  being  newly-kid, 
as  I  have  seen  some  shells  as  hard  as  those  of  other  eggs. 
It  is  said  of  the  plans  of  a  decidedly  wicked  and  talented 
man :  "That  wretch !  he  hatches  serpents'  eggs.*'  "Beware 
of  the  fellow,  his  eggs  are  nearly  hatched."  "  Ah  my  friend  f 
touch  not  that  affair;  meddle  not  with  that  matter;  there  is 
a  8cq)cnt  in  the  shell.''  "  Interfere  not,  interfere  not !  young 
serpents  arc  coming  forth."    "I  have  been  long  absent  from 

*  McMiing,  «it  is  noon;**  because  when  a  man,  in  tropical  dimes,  standt 
erect  In  the  sun,  at  that  time  his  body  throws  out  no  shadow. 

t  The  rcniarki  of  the  editor  of  Cahnet  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of  attention. 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  «70.) 
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my  home^  and  on  my  return  I  thought  that  I  should  have 
much  enjoyment;  but^  on  opening  a  basket  to  procure  some 
cakes^  I  found  they  were  all  serpents;''  meaning,  that, 
instead  of  pleasure,  he  had  foimd  pain  on  his  return.  "I 
touch  it !  No,  no  I  the  last  time  I  did  so,  the  shell  broke,  and 
St  young  serpent  gave  me  a  bite,  which  has  poisoned  my  whole 
frame." 

We  roar  all  like  bears, — ^Verse  11. 

In  parturition  those  animals  are  said  to  make  a  tremendous 
noise :  hence  people  in  poignant  sorrow  say,  "  We  roar  like 
bears.'*  "Heard  you  not  the  widow's  cry  last  night?  the 
noise  was  like  that  of  a  she-bear."  "  What  is  the  fellow 
roaring  about?  he  is  like  a  she-bear." 

Yea»  tmth  fisdleth ;  and  he  that  departeth  from  evil  maketh  himflelf  a 
prey. — ^Vene  15.  The  margin  has,  instead  of  mckketh  himself  a 
pr^y  "is  accounted  mad.'' 

In  the  preceding  verses,  the  wickedness  of  the  abandoned 
Jews  is  strongly  portrayed;  and  when  they  began  to  confess 
their  sins  and  to  repent,  as  described  in  the  ninth  and  four- 
teenth verses  inclusive,  they  were  by  some,  as  in  the  margin, 
'^  accounted  mad,"  in  consequence  of  their  change  of  views  and 
conduct.  It  is  an  amusing  fact,  that  when  the  Heathen 
become  very  attentive  to  the  directions  of  their  own  religion ; 
when  they  rigidly  perform  the  prescribed  austerities;  "when 
they  sell  themselves  to  the  gods,  and  appear  like  men  of  ano- 
ther world;"  then  they  are  "acooimtedmad"  by  their  neigh- 
bours. On  the  other  hand,  should  a  man  begin  to  deride  the 
national  fidth ;  should  he  never  go  near  the  temples,  and  laugh 
at  idols  and  outward  ceremonies,  the  people  also  exclaim, 
''The  fellow  is  mad!"  But,  above  all,  should  a  person 
embrace  Christianity,  the  general  story  is,  "The  poor  fellow 
has  gone  mad." — "  Have  you  heard  that  Suppiyan  has  becom6 
a  Christian?"  "No;  but  I  have  heard  that  he  has  become 
a  madman." 


o  a 
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CHAP.    LX. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about^  and  see:  all  they  gather  themselyes 
together,  they  come  to  thee  :  thy  sons  shall  come  from  fiar,  and  thy 
daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side. — ^Verse  4. 

Thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side — Some  belie?e 
that  this  alludes  to  the  common  custom  of  parents  canying 
their  children  astride  on  the  hip.*  But  how  can  this  be 
considered  a  privilege,  as  is  the  evident  meaning  in  the 
text  ?  What  does  it  matter  whether  they  are  carried  on  the 
hip  or  the  shoulder?  The  opinion  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Benson, 
as  expressed  in  his  valuable '"  Commentary/*  is  exceedingly 
judicious :  ''They  shall  have  their  education  with  thee,  from 
their  infancy ;  there,  where  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  is 
to  be  had."  The  Tamul  translation  takes  the  same  view: 
"  in  thy  place,"  in  thy  lot,  or  near  to  thee.  They  were  to  be 
well-trained  in  all  holy  doctrines  and  duties.  To  what  does 
this  chapter  refer?  Is  it  not  to  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gren- 
tiles  ?  The  metaphor  appears  to  be  taken  fl^m  parents  who 
have  marriageable  daughters,  who  have  been  well  brought  up ; 
who  have  never  wandered  from  one  place  to  another;  who 
have  been  secluded  firom  society,  and  have  had  a  virtuous 
training ;  so  that  their  fame  has  reached  distant  countries,  and 
induced  the  young  men  of  those  regions  to  come  and  soUcit 
their  hands  in  marriage.  To  follow  up  the  figure :  in  those 
days  of  spiritual  prosperity  to  the  church,  her  sons  shall  come 
from  far,  and  desire  an  intimate  union  with  her;  having  heard 
of  her  fame, ''  they  gather  themselves  together,*'  and  come  like 
"  doves  to  their  windows.'' 

All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  unto  thee,  the  nuns  of 
Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee. — ^Verse  7> 

Here  we  have  unquestionably  another  metaphor,  to  illus- 
trate the  prosperity  and  influence  of  the  church  amongst  the 
Heathen.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  trifling  with  the  text,  to 
suppose  it  alludes  to  a  literal  possession  of  the  '^rams  of 
Nebaioth,"  "the  flocks  of  Kedar,''  or  the  "dromedaries  of 
Midian."  I  believe  it  refers  to  the  people  of  those  countries, 
who  are  spoken  of  in  the  passage  under  the  names  of  the 
animals  for  which  their  localities  were  most  famous.     This 

*  See  the  obserrations  on  Isai.  Ixvi.  12. 
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mode  of  speech  is  perfectly  Oriental^  and  may  often  be  heard 
in  common  conversation.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  district  of 
Mnlliteeyo  is  famous  for  its  nimierous  buffaloes;  hence  the 
people  of  that  place,  when  they  go  to  another  town,  are  often, 
by  way  of  pleasantry,  called  buffaloes.  The  district  of 
Poonareen  aboimds  with  the  wild  hog ;  and  it  excites  a  smile 
to  call  one  of  its  inhabitants  the  pandy,  that  is,  the  pig^  of 
Poonareen.  The  islands  opposite  North  Ceylon  are  noted  for 
shells;  and  when  the  islanders  come  to  the  towns,  should  a 
person  wish  to  have  a  little  merriment  at  their  expense,  it 
is  asked :  ''  Why  do  these  sliells  of  the  islands  come  hither?" 
Batticotta  is  celebrated  for  having  numerous  men  who  are 
expert  in  digging  tanks :  hence  all  the  people,  as  circumstances 
may  require,  are  humorously  called  ottar,  that  is,  ^'  diggers." 
I  think,  therefore,  the  figure  is  descriptive  of  the  glory  of  the 
church  in  the  acquisition  of  the  people  of  Midian,  and  of 
Ephah;  of  Sheba,  Kedar,  and  Nebaioth. 

Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud  ?— Verse  a    "  Cloud  of  witnesses," 
(Heb.  xii.  1.) 

Of  any  thing  on  an  extensive  scale,  or  of  great  multitudes, 
it  is  said,  '^  Ah !  they  are  as  a  cloud.''  "  As  a  cloud  did  it 
appear  to  my  eyes.'' 

Therefore  thy  gates  shall  be  open  continually ;  they  shall  not  be  shut  day 
nor  night ;  that  men  may  bring  unto  thee  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles. 
—Verse  11. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  says,  "That  they  may  bring  to  thee  the 
wealth  of  the  nations."  Of  a  wealthy  man  here,  who  is  con- 
tinually adding  to  his  stores,  it  is  said,  "His  gates  neither 
day  nor  night  ako-rdt-tiram/'  "are  closed."  It  is  likewise 
said  of  a  charitable  king,  "  His  gates  are  always  open."  So, 
in  those  days  of  glorious  accession  to  the  church,  "  her  doors 
shall  be  open  continually,  and  day  and  night  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles be  gathered  into  her  pale." 

I  mil  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious.— Verse  13.    See  the  remarks 

on  Isai.  Hi.  7. 

Nearly  all  Hindoo  books  commence  with  an  invocation  to 

the  feet  of  some  deity.    Thus  those  which  are  dedicated  to 

science,  history,  or  poetry,  are  sacred  to  the  feet  of  Granesa, 

the  elephant-faced  deity ;  whilst  some  on  war  are  in  honou^r 

2g2 
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of  the  feet  of  Scandan^  the  god  of  war;  and  those  on  love 
are  sacred  to  the  feet  of  Manmathon^  that  is^  Cama,  the 
Oriental  Cupid. 

The  sons  also  of  them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  unto  thee ; 
and  all  they  that  despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves  down  at  the 
soles  of  thy  feet. — ^Verse  14. 

Shall  come  bending  unto  tliee — ^Who  in  the  East  has  not 
seen  the  humble  suppliant  come  bending  to  ask  forgiveness, 
or  to  entreat  a  favour  ?  See  him  go  along  stooping  with  his 
hands  spread  out^  till  he  come  near  his  superior ;  and  then, 
as  in  the  words  of  the  following  verse^  he  bows  himself  down 
at  his  feet. 

Thou  shalt  also  suck  the  milk  of  the  Gentiles. — ^Verse  16. 
The  people  of  the  East  take  great  delight  in  having  plenty 
of  milk ;  and  those  who  have  that  article  in  abundance  are  in 
fact  rich,  as  they  must  have  numerous  herds  of  cattle.'* 


CHAP.    LXI. 

The  oil  of  joy  for  mourning. — ^Verse  3. 
Perfumed  oils  are  very  expensive,  and  are  believed  \a 
possess  many  virtues.  Except  for  medicinal  purposes,  they 
arc  used  only  on  joyous  occasions.  '^  My  friend,  why  are  you 
so  dejected?  the  gods  shall  give  you  pare-malatiyalum ;" 
that  is,  ''precious  or  odoriferous  ointment.^' 

I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God; 
for  he  hath  clothed  me  ^ith  the  garments  of  salvation,  he  hath 
covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom  decketh 
himself  with  omameniB,  and  as  a  bride  adometh  herself  with  her 
jewels. — ^Verse  10. 

It  would  be  considered  imfortunate  in  the  extreme  for  a 
bride  to  be  married  without  having  on  numerous  jewels: 
hence  the  poorest  females,  those  who  have  not  a  farthing  in 
the  world,  may  be  seen  on  such  occasions  literally  covered 
with  jewels.  The  plan  is  this  :  The  neighbours  and  friends 
of  the  poor  girl  lend  their  ornaments,  in  order  to  make  a 
splendid  show;  and,  unless  they  had  been  really  lost,  I  have 
not  known  an  instance  of  their  not  being  returned :  which 
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may  be  considered  a  remarkable  fact  amongst  people  who  are 
not  yeiy  famed  for  honesty.  But  the  bridegroom  also  has 
nomerpTis  ear-rings,  neck-rings,  chains,  breast-plates,  and 
finger-rings. 

/  will  greaily  rejoice — as  a  bridegroom — ''You  appear  to 
be  very  happy,  Chinnan?''  "Indeed  I  am  happy;  and  it 
is  like  the  joy  of  a  kalle-ydnum"  that  is,  "  a  marriage.''  ''Ah ! 
my  heart  has  a  wedding  to-day,''  says  the  man  who  is 
in  great  pleasure. — "  Have  yoii  heard  of  t^e  joy  of  old 
Kandan?"  "No,  why  is  he  so  happy?"  "Because  his 
daughter  has  kalmdre-pottdl ;"  that  is,  literally,  "has  changed 
her  legs;"  meaning,  she  has  got  married.  "Happy  man 
should  I  have  been,  if  my  daughter  had  not  changed  her 
legsl "  says  the  father  whose  daughter  has  been  unfortunately 
married. 


CHAP.    LXII. 

Thou  ahalt  no  more  be  tenned  Forsaken ;  neither  shall  thy  land  any 
more  be  termed  Desolate :  but  thou  shalt  be  called  Hephzi-bah, 
and  thy  land  Beulah :  for  the  Lord  delighteth  in  thee^  and  thy 
land  shall  be  married. — ^Verse  4.  The  margin  has,  for  Jieulah, 
**  married." 

A  sovereign  is  spoken  of  as  being  married  to  his  dominions ; 
they  mutually  depend  upon  each  other.  When  a  king  takes 
possessions  firom  another,  he  is  said  to  be  married  to  them. 
Thus  in  that  day  shall  Gbd's  people,  and  their  inheritance,  be 
married  to  the  Lord.* 

For  88  a  young  man  marrieth  a  virgin,  so  shall  thy  sons  marry  thee.^- 

Verse  5. 

In  general,  no  youth  marries  a  widow:  such  a  thing  I 
scarcely  ever  heard  of,  nor  will  it  ever  occur,  except  under 
some  extraordinary  circumstance,  as  in  the  case  of  a  queen, 
princess,  or  great  heiress.  Even  widowers  also,  if  possible, 
always  marry  virgins. 

*  Of  certain  devotees  amongst  the  Mahometans,  it  is  said,  '*  They  marry  them- 
selyes  to  the  Koran.**.BuaNE8*s  <<  Travels  in  Bokhara.**  (Vol  i.  p.  49.) 
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CHAP.   LXIV. 

Thou  meetest  him  that  rejoiceth  and  woiketh  righteousnees.— Yefse  5. 

Does  a  man  expect  a  guest  for  whom  he  has  a  great 

regard  ?  he  goes  forth  to  meet  him.    The  omission  of  such  a 

mark  of  personal  attention,  would  show  a  great  deficiency  in 

affection  and  etiquette. 


CHAP.  LXV. 

I  have  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  unto  a  rebellious  people^-— 
Verse  2. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  people  sup- 
plicate each  other  for  mercy  or  reconciliation.  See  that  poor 
man  entreating  his  chief  for  a  favour :  he  bows  and  pleads. 


weeps  and  spreads  out  his  hands.  What  an  amazing  instance 
of  condescension,  therefore,  is  it  that  Jehovali  describes  him- 
self as  spreading  forth  his  hands  to  a  rebellious  people,  and  as 
entreating  them  to  come  to  him  I 


Which  remain  among  the  graves^  and  lodge  in  the  monuments^  which 
eat  swine's  flesh,  and  broth  of  abominable  things  b  in  their  vessels ; 
which  say,  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me ;  for  I  am  holier 
than  thou. — ^Verses  4^  5. 

"  Which  remain  among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in  the  monu- 
ments." 
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Come  not  near  to  me ;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou — llere  we 
have  another  mstance  of  the  glaring  wickedness  of  the  Jews^ 
in  their  imitation  of  the  heathen  devotees,  who  resembled  the 
Hindoo  Yogees.  Those  men  are  so  isolated  by  their  super- 
stition and  penances,  that  they  hold  but  little  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  wander  about  in  the  dark, 
in  the  place  of  burning  the  dead,  or  "  among  the  graves,''  or 
'^odge  in  the  monuments  I"  There  they  affect  to  hold  con- 
verse with  evil  and  other  spirits ;  and  there  they  pretend  to 
receive  intimations  respecting  the  destinies  of  the  living. 
They  will  eat  things  which  are  religiously  clean  or  unclean ; 
they  neither  wash  their  bodies,  comb  their  hair,  cut  their 
nails,  nor  wear  clothes.  They  are  counted  to  be  most  holy 
among  the  people,  and  are  looked  upon  as  beings  of  another 
world.* 

But  ye  are  they  that  forsake  the  Lord,  that  forget  my  holy  mountain, 
that  prepare  a  table  for  that  troop,  and  that  famish  the  drink 
offering  unto  that  number. — ^Verse  11.  The  margin  has,  instead 
of  troop^  **0T  Gad,"  and,  in  place  of  number,  <*or  Meni."  See  the 
remarks  on  Jer.  vii«  18 ;  zliv.  17, 18. 

There  have  been  many  disputes  among  the  learned,  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "  troop  "  and  "  number.''  I  think, 
however,  it  will  appear,  both  from  the  testimony  of  several 
eminent  commentators,  and  from  facts  to  be  adduced,  that 
the  words  Gad  and  Meni,  as  found  in  the  margin,  are  the 

*  See  the  remarks  oa  1  Sam.  xiz.  24 ;  and  the  note  on  John  ziv.  2. 

The  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  East  are  reared  by  either  filial,  national, 
or  superstitions  attachment,  and  often  outvie  in  splendour  the  mansions  of  the 
living.  Lieutenant  Bumes  says  of  one  which  he  saw :  *^  The  stranger  must 
cross  the  Ravee  to  behold  the  finest  ornament  of  Lahore, — ^the  Shah  Durahy  or 
^  tomb '  of  the  Emperor  Juhangeer,  which  is  a  monument  of  great  beauty.  It 
is  a  quadrangular  building,  with  a  minaret  at  each  comer  rising  to  the  height  of 
seventy  feet.  It  is  built  chiefly  of  marble  and  red  stone,  which  are  alternately 
interlaid  in  aU  parts  of  the  building.  The  sepulchre  is  of  most  chaste  work- 
manship, with  its  inscriptions  and  ornaments  arranged  in  beautiful  mosaic ;  the 
shading  of  some  roses  and  other  flowers  is  even  preserved  by  the  different  colours 
of  the  stone.'*  In  another  part  he  observes :  "  The  mosques  and  tombs  which 
have  been  more  stably  built  than  the  houses,  remain  in  the  midst  of  fields  and 
cultivation  as  eafxtvatuarieM  for  the  traveller.**  (VoL  iiL  p.  159.) 

Arundell  also,  in  his  "Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,**  says  of  the  village  of 
Suleiman,  ^<  The  houses  were  few  in  number ;  some  of  the  families  dwelling  with 
their  cattie  in  the  tombs.**  (VoL  L  p.  80.) 

In  these  notices  also  we  see  an  illustration  of  the  man  who  "  had  his  dwelling 
among  the  tombs.*'  (Mark  v.  3;  Matt.  viii.  28;  Luke  viii.  27.) 
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proper  readings^  and  that  they  actually  refer  to  deities  of  that 
name. 

Calmet  says  on  h^'o,  Mens  or  Mane,  as  found  in  Daniel 
V.  25,  ^' It  is  a  Chaldean  word,  signifying,  he  hasnumberedy  he 
Tias  counted,^'  But  on  the  word^3»  Meniy  as  it  occurs  in 
Isaiah  Ixv.  11,  his  remark  is:  "The  goddess  Meni  is  the 
moon :  her  worship  was  popular  in  Palestine,  and  among  the 
Hebrews.  Meni  is  probably  Astarte,  and  Venus  Coelestis, 
honoured  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians.'' 

Parkhurst  observes:  "^3»,  Mem,  a  name  or  attribute 
under  which  the  idolatrous  Jews  worshipped  the  material 
heavens.  We  find  other  traces  of  this  attribute,  Meni,  among 
the  idolaters.  The  Arabians  worshipped  the  idol  Mona,  in 
order  to  obtain  seasonable  showers.'*^  Festus  relates,  that  the 
Salentines,  a  people  of  Italy,  threw  a  horse  alive  into  the 
fire,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Menzan,  that  is,  Jupiter  '^aTD,  Meni  J* 
*'  His  name  in  Greek  was  Mijv,  Meen"  "  We  see,  also,  the 
god  Men,  or  Lunus,  on  several  medals  of  the  towns  of  Lydia, 
Pisidia,  and  Phrygia.  On  a  medal  of  Antiochus,  struds^  in 
Pisidia,  the  god  Lunus  hath  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  holds  a 
victoiy  in  the  other,  and  hath  a  cock,  a  symbol  of  the  rising 
sun,  at  Ids  feet.'' 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  on  Isaiah  Ixv.  11, 
observes :  '^  Gad  is  unquestionably  joined  with  Meni,  (or  the 
^oou,)  and  both  are  names  of  idols." 

"Ye have  deserted  Jehovah, 

And  have  forgotten  my  holy  mountain ; 
Who  set  in  order  a  table  for  Gad, 
And  fill  out  a  libation  to  Mem.** 

Bishop  Lowth's  Version. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  in  reference  to  this  passi^,  that 
the  idolaters  of  the  East  have  a  deity  of  the  same  name, 
Meni,  in  whom,  or  in  her  daughter,  all  the  attributes  and 
symbols  alluded  to  find  a  parallel.  Let  it  be  well  impressed 
on  the  reader's  mind  what  it  was  which  the  Jews  were  accused 
of  having  forsaken, — "  my  holy  mountain,"  in  allusion  to 
Mount  Moriah,  on  which  Gt)d's  house  was  built.  In  that 
learned  work,  the  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  printed  at  Calcutta,  is 
the  following  article: — ^^ Meni,  the  wife  of  the  Hima-laya 

*  The  people  of  the  East  believe  that  rain  is  produced  by  the  moon^ 
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moontain/'  which  signifies^  ^'  To  me  any  one  not  compai^ble 
or  equal/'  Her  name^  in  Tamnl,  is  Meni.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Parvati,  the  wife  of  the  god  Siva.  ''The  sacred 
mountain  Maga-Meru,  is  the  daughter  of  the  Hima-laya^  and 
is  more  honoured  than  the  mother.''  In  addition  to  the 
observations  on  Isai.  xiv.  13, 14,  and  the  note,  the  following 
remarks  on  the  Hima-laya  are  taken  from  the  Sanscrit 
Dictionary:  "The  Hima-laya  range  of  mountains,  which 
bound  India  on  the  north,  and  separate  it  fjx)m  Tartary,  the 
Imaus  and  Emodus  of  the  ancients,  giving  rise  to  the 
Ganges,  the  Indus,  Bramaputra,  and  many  other  considerable 
rivers,  and  containing  elevations  which  have  been  calculated 
to  exceed  the  Cordilleras.  In  mythology,  the  mountain  is 
personified  as  the  husband  of  Meni,  and  the  father  of  Gunga 
or  the  Ganges,  and  Durga  or  Uma,  in  her  descent  as  PSrvati^ 
the  mountain-nymph,  to  captivate  Siva,  and  withdraw  him 
from  a  course  of  ascetic  austerities,  practised  in  those  regions." 
But  what  are  the  mountains  Imaus  and  Emodus,  said  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Hima-laya  range  ?  "  Imaus,  a  large  moimtain 
of  Scythia,  which  is  part  of  Mount  Taurus."  "Emodus,  a 
mountain  of  India." — (Pliny,)  "  Imaus  is  a  part  of  Mount 
Taurus."  "Taurus,  the  largest  mountain  of  Asia  as  to 
extent.  One  of  its  extremities  is  in  Caria,  and  it  extends  not 
only  as  £Eur-  as  the  most  eastern  extremities  of  Asia,  but  it 
also  branches  in  several  parts,  and  runs  far  into  the  north. 
Mount  Taurus  was  known  by  several  names,  particularly  in 
different  countries ;  between  the  Hyrcanian  and  Euxine  seas, 
by  that  of  Caucasus ! "  "  Caucasus  is  the  name  of  a  series  of 
mountains,  of  which  Ararat  is  a  part;  and  another  part  of 
Caucasus  is  named  Taurus."  "This  immense  range  is 
constantly  called  in  Sanscrit,  Him&chel,  or  Snowy  Mountain, 
and  Him^ya,  or  tJie  Abode  of  Snow/' ^ 

Here  then  we  have  a  remarkable  identity  in  the  sublime  and 
sacred  heights  of  the  Imaus,  the  Emodus,  the  Taurus,  the 
Caucasus,  the  Ararat,  the  Kilasu,  the  Maga-Meru,  and  the 
Hima-laya,  of  ancient  and  modem,  of  Eastern  and  Western, 
Heathenism ;  and  here  we  have  another  deplorable  instance  of 
the  profanity  of  the  Jews,  who  forsook  the  "holy  moimtain" 
of  Jehovah  for  "  Meni,"  the  wife  of  the  personified  Himalaya, 

*  See   Lempriere  and  Calmet,  and  the  Sanscrit  Dictionary  under  Emodua, 
Imaua,  Taurus,  Caucasus,  or  Uyma-laya. 
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the  mother  of  the  goddess  Farvati^  whose  emblem  is  the  cres- 
cent moon ! 

Prepare  for  that  troop  (GadJ — ^The  Tamnl  translation  is: 
'^  Prepare  a  feast/'  In  the  Fragments  to  Calmet  (p.  108)  it  is 
said^  ^'  We  see  how  Gad  and  Meni  terminate  in  the  sun  and 
moon/'  In  this  conclusion  I  cheerfully  join  with  the  learned 
editor.  The  word  Gad  signifies  ''good  fortune,  fecundity, 
plenty;''  the  sun  is  the  great  source  of  plenty,  the  moon  also 
is  believed  to  bring  forth  innumerable  ''precious  things ;"  and 
here  again  we  see  the  great  orbs  of  night  and  day  shine  forth 
in  Sira,  the  supreme  lord  of  those  holy  mountains,  and  in  his 
consort  Parvati,  that  is,  Meni ;  for  the  sun  is  belieyed  to  be  his 
right  eye,  and  the  moon  his  left;  and  in  his  temples,  his  cars, 
in  the  houses  of  his  worshippers,  may  be  seen  a  representation 
of  the  sun  and  the  crescent  moon. 


But  allusion  is  also  made  to  those  who  "furnish  the  drink- 
ofiPering  unto  that  number,"  that  is,  to  Meni.  In  general, 
driuk-ofiPerings  are  not  presented  to  the  gods  *  of  the  Hindoos: 
but  to  Kali,  an  incarnation  of  Farvati,  the  daughter  of  Meni, 
arrack  and  toddy  are  oflFered. 

That  the  Heathen  have  taken  their  ideas  of  the  gods 
descending  or  dwelling  in  the  Hima-laya,  or  the  Taurus, 
or  Caucasus,  fipom  events  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
I  cannot  doubt ;  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  led  man- 
kind, in  the  earliest  ages,  to  reverence  and  almost  adore  those 
sublime  heights  of  created  nature,  more  than  the  single  cir- 
cumstance of  the  ark  of  Noah  having  rested  on  "the  moun- 
tains of  Ararat,"  which  form  a  part  of  the  glorious  Taurus  and 
Caucasus  of  the  West,  and  the  Hima-laya  of  the  East.     In  all 

•  There  are,  however,  four  demons  to  whom  arrack,  toddy,  and  other  intoxi- 
cating articlca  are  offered. 
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these  searchings^  our  minds  revert  to  Him  "who  rideth  upon 
a  swift  doud/'  who  "toucheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke/' 

There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  in&nt  of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that 
hath  not  filled  his  days :  for  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years 
old.— -Verse  20. 

From  verse  17  to  the  end  of  this  chapter,  there  is  an 
evident  allusion  to  another  state  of  things;  but  whether  it  be 
a  reference  to  the  millennium,  to  the  complete  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  or  to  the  happiness  of  the  Gk>spel  dispensation,  I 
cannot  determine.  That  there  is  not  a  reference  "to  the 
future  world,''  is  manifest  from  verses  21,  22. 

The  Hindoos  believe  the  next  age,  that  is,  the  Kreatha,  will 
be  the  happy  one.  "In  those  days  people  will  be  in  youth 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  I" 

For  88  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  my  people. — ^Yerse  22.    See 
Psalm  xcii*  12.  • 

The  people  of  the  East  have  a  particular  desire  for  long  life ; 
hence  one  of  their  best  and  most  acceptable  wishes  is,  "  May 
you  live  a  thousand  years  !"  "May  you  live  as  long  as  the 
Aalutree  /"  that  is,  the  banyan,  or  Ficus  Indica.  I  never 
saw  a  tree  of  that  description  dead,  except  when  struck  by 
lightning.  And  to  cut  one  down  would,  in  the  estimation  of 
a  Hindoo,  be  almost  as  great  a  sin  as  the  taking  of  life.  I  do 
not  think  this  tree  will  die  of  itself,  because  it  continues  to 
put  down  regularly  its  own  supporters,  and  will  march  over 
whole  acres  of  land,  if  not  interrupted.  Under  its  gigantic 
branches  the  beasts  of  the  forest  screen  themselves  from  the 
heat  of  the  sim ;  and  imder  its  sacred  shade  may  be  seen  the 
most  valued  temples  of  the  Hindoos. 


CHAP.    LXVI. 

Then  shall  ye  suck,  ye  shall  be  borne  upon  her  sides,  and  be  dandled 
upon  her  knees. — Verse  12. 

Both  men  and  women  carry  their  yoimg  children  on  their 
sides ;  that  is,  the  child  is  astride  on  the  hip ;  and  in  this 
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position  mothers  suckle  their  children  |ls  they  walk  along. 
The  little  creatures  therefore  feel  quite  at  home ;  and  the  only 
inconvenience  attending  this  custom  is,  that  it  gives  those 
who  thus  carry  their  ofiPspring  a  slight  inclination  to  one  side^ 
from  which  they  seldom  recover. 

They  that  sanctify  themselves,  and  purify  themselves  in  the  gardens 
behind  one  tree  in  the  piidst,  eating  swine's  flesh,  and  the  abomi- 
nation, and  the  mouse,  shall  be  consumed  together,  saith  the  Lord. 
— ^Verse  !?•  The  margin  has,  instead  o^  behind  one  tree  in  the 
midst,  "  or,  one  after  another." 

This  is  Dr.  Boothroyd's  translation :  "They  who  sanctify 
and  purify  themselves  in  the  gardens,  after  the  rites  of 
Achad.^'  The  Tamul  translation  is :  "in  the  midst  of  the 
groves  ;'^  concerning  which,  considt  the  observations  on  IsaL 
i.  18  j  where  it  may  be  seen  for  what  purposes  these  groves  were 
used.  Bishop  Lowth,  and  the  Bev.  Thomas  HartweU  Home, 
believe  that  these  words  contain  an  allusion  to  Adad^  a 
Syrian  deity ;  and  that  after  his  rites  the  Jews  went  into 
the  gardens.  Adad  is  supposed  to  be  the  sim/'*  Kimchi 
on  these  words,  "  Behind  one  in  the  midst,''  understands  the 
phrase  to  refer  to  "  a  large  fish-pond,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
their  gardens."  This  criticism  I  consider  to  be  most  excel- 
lent. The  objects  for  which  the  groves  were  used  rendered  it 
necessary  to  have  some  place  where  the  votaries  could  purify 
themselves ;  thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  topes  there  is  generally 
a  well  or  a  tank,  where  the  individuals  perform  their  ablu- 
tions. Were  it  prudent  to  write  with  plainness  on  the 
marginal  reading,  the  explanation  would  utterly  astonish  and 
appal  the  English  reader. 

*  Here  again  we  have  a  resemblance  to  the  unholy  Siva  and  hit  lasciYioua 
rites. 
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JEREMIAH. 


CHAP.    II. 

For  my  people  have  committed  two  evils ;  they  have  forsaken  me  the 
fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  hroken 
cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water. — ^Verse  13. 

In  Eastern  language^  '^ living  water''  signifies  springing 
water,  that  which  bubbles  up.  The  people  had  forsdcen 
Jehovah^  the  never-failing  Springs  for  tlie  small  quantity 
which  could  be  contained  in  a  dstem ;  nay,  in  broken  cisterns, 
which  would  let  out  the  water  as  fast  as  they  received  it. 
When  people  forsake  a  good  situation  for  that  which  is  bad, 
the  common  reflection  is:  ''Yes;  the  stork  which  lived  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  where  there  was  a  never-failing 
supply  of  water  and  constant  food,  has  gone  to  dwell  on  the 
brink  of  a  well/'  that  is,  to  a  place  where  there  is  no  fish^ 
and  where  water  cannot  be  had. 

Is  Israel  a  servant?  b  he  a  home-bom  slave  ? — ^Verse  14. 

In  Genesis  xiv.  14,  we  read,  ''  Abram  armed  his  trained 
servants  bom  in  his  own  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen.*' 

The  Oriental  slave-holders  take  great  pride  in  having  a 
numerous  progeny  bom  on  their  own  premises  j  and  it  minis-  - 
ters  greatly  to  their  vanity,  to  be  able  on  great  days  to  have  a 
long  train  of  "  home-bom  slaves "  to  parade  before  their 
friends. 

Yea,  thou  shalt  go  forth  from  him,  and  thine  hands  npon  thine  head : 
for  the  Lord  hath  rejected  thy  confidences,  and  thou  shalt  not 
prosper  in  them.— Verse  37.  "  Tamar  put  ashes  on  her  head,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  her  head,  and  went  on  crying."  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19.) 

Impenitent  Jerusalem  was  to  be  punished  for  revolting 
against  God;  and  as  a  token  of  her  misery,  she  was  to  go 
forth  with  her  hands  on  her  head.  "  Tamar  laid  her  hand  on 
her  head,"  as  a  sign  of  her  degradation  and  sorrow.  When 
people  are  in  great  distress,  tbey  put  their  hands  on  their 
head,  the  fingers  being  clasped  on  the  top  of  the  crown. 
Shoidd  a  man  who  is  plunged  into  wretchedness  meet  a 
friend,  he  immediately  puts  his  hands  on  his  head,  to  illustrate 
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liis  circumstances.  When  a  person  hears  of  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tion or  friend^  he  forthwith  clasps  his  hands  and  places  them  on 
his  head.  When  boys  have  been  punished  at  school^  they  run 
home  with  their  hands  on  the  same  place.  Parents  are  much 
displeased  and  alarmed^  when  they  see  their  children  with 
their  hands  in  that  position ;  because  they  look  upon  it  not 
merely  as  a  sign  of  grief^  but  as  an  emblem  of  bad  fortune. 
Thus^  of  those  who  had  trusted  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  it  was 
said,  "  Thou  shalt  be  ashamed '^  of  them :  and  they  were  to  go 
forth  with  their  hands  on  their  head^  in  token  of  their  degra- 
dation and  misery. 


CHAP.    lY. 

As  keepers  of  a  field,  are  they  against  her  round  abontw— Vene  17* 

Fields  in  the  East  have  not  fences  to  keep  off  cattle  and 
other  marauders,  but  only  low  embankments;  hence,  were 
there  no  keepers,  the  enclosed  lands  would  be  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  depredations.  These  men  wander  about  the  ridges, 
and  spend  some  part  of  their  time  in  plaiting  baskets  or 
pouches  for  areca-nuts  and  betel-leaf,  or  in  tending  a  few 
sheep.  At  night  they  sleep  in  a  small  stall,  about  six  feet 
by  four,  which  stands  on  four  legs,  and  is  thatched  with 
leaves.  The  whole  affair  is  so  light,  that  it  can  be  removed 
in  its  complete  state  to  any  other  part  by  two  men ;  or  may 
be  taken  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes,  and  removed  and  put 
together,  by  one  man.  This  firail- fabric  illustrates  the  ''  cot- 
tage in  a  vineyard,"  and  the  ''lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucum- 
bers.'' (Isai.  i.  8.) 

And  when  thou  art  spoQed,  what  wilt  thou  do  1  Though  thou  clothest 
thyself  with  crimson,  though  thou  deckest  thee  with  ornaments  of 
gold,  though  thou  rentest  thy  fiaoe  with  painting,  in  vain  shalt 
thou  make  thyself  fsdr ;  thy  lovers  will  despise  thee,  they  will 
seek  thy  life. — ^Verse  30.   The  Hehrew  has^  instead  of/oof,  "eyes." 

This  is  a  minute  description  of  an  Eastern  courtesan.  In 
Ezekiel  xxiii.  40,  similar  language  is  used :  "  For  whom  thou 
didst  wash  thyself,  paintedst  thine  eyes,  and  deckedst  thyself 
with  ornaments,  and  satest  upon  a  stately  bed.''  Jezebel  also 
'^  painted  her  fSace,  and  tired  her  head,  and  looked  out  at  a 
window.''     She  was  the  patroness  of  a  most  impure  system ; 
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and  the  term  "  whoredoms/'  as  applied  to  her,  may  be  safely 
used  in  its  most  obvious  sense.  These  imhappy  females  adorn 
themselves  with  those  ornaments  which  have  been  described 
in  Isai.  iii. ;  and,  having  bathed,  they  rub  their  bodies  with 
saffiron,  to  make  themselves  fair;  and  then  put  on  their 
crimson  robes.  One  kind  of  paint  with  which  they  tint  their 
eyelids  is  made  of  a  nut  called  kaduki ;  which  is  first  burned 
to  a  powder,  then  mixed  with  castor-oil,  after  which  it  is  set 
on  fire,  and  that  which  drops  from  it  is  the  paint  reqtdred. 
Another  kind  is  made  of  the  juice  of  limes,  indigo,  and  safiron. 
In  these  allusions,  we  see  again  the  hateful  and  loathsome 
state  of  Jerusalem  when  this  prophecy  was  uttered. 

For  I  have  heard  a  voice  as  of  a  woman  in  travail,  and  the  angaish  as  of 
her  that  bringeth  forth  her  first  child. — ^Vene  31. 

In  cases  of  great  difficulty  or  sorrow,  the  above  figure  is 
often  used. 


CHAP.   V. 

They  were  as  fed  horses  in  the  morning :  every  one  neighed  after  his 
neighbour's  wife, — ^Verse  8. 

The  same  term  is  used  in  the  East  to  denote  similar  con- 
duct. It  is  said,  ^'Listen  to  that  evil  man:  he  is  always 
neighing. ^^  '^O  that  wicked  one!  he  is  like  the  horse  in 
his  firenzy.*'  "The  men  of  that  family  are  all  neighers" 
Heathenism  is  ever  true  to  itself;  impurity  is  its  inseparable 
companion. 

They  are  waxen  fat,  they  shine. — ^Verse  28. 

The  undress  of  the  people  of  the  East  consists  of  little  more 
than  a  piece  of  cotton  doth  round  the  loins ;  hence  those  who 
are  fat  then  show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  After 
bathing,  and  on  all  joyous  occasions,  they  lubricate  their 
bodies  weU  with  oil,  which  makes  their  corpulence  still  more 
conspicuous.  "Ah !  Baman's  skin  shines :  in  these  days  he 
has  plenty  of  food  and  little  work.'*  "  Begone,  wretch !  who 
made  your  skin  to  shine?'' 

The  Jews  were  bloated  in  wickedness;  their  skins  shone 
forth  with  fatness ;  but  they  were  about  to  be  given  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. 
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CHAP.   VI. 

Hew  ye  down  trees,  and  cast  a  mount  against  Jerosalem.— Vene  6. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  hostile  troops  were  to  hew  down 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  forming  machines :  these  would  be 
already  made  and  brought  with  them  to  the  encampment :  so 
that  the  mounds  or  mounts  had  only  to  be  thrown  up,  A 
passage  in  Deuteronomy  illustrates  the  practice  :  ''  Only  the 
trees  which  thou  knowest  that  they  be  not  trees  for  meat^ 
thou  shalt  destroy  and  cut  them  down ;  and  thou  shalt  build 
bulwarks  against  the  city  that  maketh  war  with  thee  until  it 
be  subdued/'  (Dent.  xx.  20.)  The  trees,  therefore,  were  to 
be  employed  in  forming  the  mounds,  and  not  for  machines. 
The  custom  is  to  drive  large  stakes  and  timbers  into  the 
ground,  to  constitute  a  facing  to  the  embankment  firom  which 
they  discharge  their  missiles,  and  behind  which  they  conceal 
themselves  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  These  fortifica- 
tions or  abattis  are  called  '^  stockades  '*  in  the  East ;  and  the 
celerity  with  which  a  native  army  will  throw  them  up,  is  said 
to  be  truly  astonishing.  During  our  war  with  the  Birmese, 
the  troops  suflFered  greatly  from  such  works ;  for  though  the 
British  drove  the  enemy  from  one,  they  soon  afterwwds 
found  them  behind  another  similar  in  its  construction. 

Our  hands  wax  feeble. — ^Verse  24. 

When  a  person  is  hungry,  or  weary,  or  when  he  hears  bad 
news,  it  is  usually  said,  "  His  hands  have  become  weak/* 
''  His  hands  have  turned  cold/' 


CHAP.    VII. 

The  children  gather  wood,  and  the  fethers  kindle  the  fire. — Verse  18. 
«  The  children  fell  under  the  wood."  (Lam.  v.  13.) 

The  wood  was  needed  for  culinary  or  sacred  purposes.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  coals  of  an  inferior 
quality  have  been  discovered  in  some  parts  of  the  East ;  hence 
it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  had  any  knowledge  of  this  use  of  the  mineral 
fossil  for  fiiel :  consequently,  whenever  we  read  of  coiUs  in  the 
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scriptures,  we  are  to  recollect  that  "  charcoal"  or  "  humiiig 
embers''  are  to  be  understood. 

The  vwraga  kdran,  or  "  dealer  in  fire-wood/'  is  a  distinct 
profession^  and  only  followed  by  those  of  the  lowest  castes. 
They  go  into  the  forests  and  jungles,  and  gather  branches, 
or  spUt  up  decayed  trees ;  and,  having  tied  them  in  bundles  of 
a  great  size,  carry  them  on  their  heads  to  the  adjacent  villages 
for  sale.^  In  all  sea-ports  this  article  is  in  great  request, 
especially  at  those  frequented  by  our  merchantmen  and  ships 
of  war;  as,  from  the  long  time  they  are  compelled  to  remain 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  the  English  coals  which  they  brought 
from  home  are  soon  exhausted.  There  is,  however,  an  evil  in 
using  this  kind  of  firing  in  the  navy,  as  young  and  venomous 
reptiles  are  often  introduced  into  the  ships  with  the  wood. 
In  some  parts,  where  forests  seem  never  to  have  existed,  dried 
cows'  dung  and  turf  are  the  substitutes.  From  all  the  facts 
thus  adduced,  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  frequent  allusions  are 
made  in  the  scriptures  to  fire-wood,  or  fuel  formed  of  brush- 
wood or  split  timber;  for  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  East  it  has 
always  occupied  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  sacred  and 
domestic  economy  of  the  natives. 

But  in  the  quotation  from  the  Lamentations  we  read, 
''The  children  fell  under  the  wood;"  which  strongly  depicts 
the  wretchedness  of  the  Jews ;  for  their  tender  offspring  are 
here  seen  falling  down  under  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  on 
them  by  their  oppressors. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Yea^  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times ;  but  my 
people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord. — ^Verse  7. 

Should  a  husband  be  fond  of  roving  from  his  house,  and 
remaining  in  other  places,  lus  wife  says,  "The  storks  know 
their  time  and  place;  but  my  husband  does  not  know."  " In 
the  rain  neither  the  koku,  nor  other  birds,  will  depart  from 
their  nestlmgs;  but  my  husband  is  always  leaving  us."  "Ah 
my  wicked  son!  would  that  he,  as  the  storks  knew  his 
appointed  time  and  place !" 


H   H 
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The  harvest  is  past^  the  smniner  is  ended^^Vene  20. 

Has  a  man  lost  a  good  situation?  it  is  remarked:  ''His 
harvest  is  past/'  Is  a  person  amassing  much  money?  the 
people  say^ ''  He  is  gathering-in  his  harvest/' 


CHAP.  IX. 

Oh  that  my  head  were  waters^  and  mine  eyes  a  foontaia  of  tesn!^ 
Verse  1.  The  margin  has,  instead  of  Oh  that  9^  head  were  weUn, 
**  Who  will  give  my  head  ?  &c.'' 

The  marginal  reading  intimates  that  the  head  was  ex- 
hausted^ the  fountain  was  dry.  People^  in  prospect  of  great 
misery,  ask :  '^  Have  we  waters  in  our  heads  for  that  grief? '' 
"  That  my  sorrows  may  not  dry  up,  these  eyes  are  always 
weeping/' 

Oh  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging-place  of  way&ring  men^ — 

Verae2. 

People  in  the  East,  on  their  journeys  to  other  towns  or 
countries,  are  obliged  to  travel  through  the  most  lonely  wilds. 
On  this  account  the  native  sovereigns,  or  opulent  men,  erect 
what  are  called  "rest-houses,"  or  choultries,  where  the  travel- 
lers or  pilgrims  reside  for  the  night.  "  In  the  wilderness,"  too, 
devotees  and  ascetics  live  retired  &om  men :  there,  either  for 
life,  or  for  a  short  period,  they  perform  their  austerities,  and 
live  in  cynical  contempt  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  When  a 
father  is  angry  with  his  family,  he  often  exclaims :  ''  If  I  had 
but  a  shade  in  the  wilderness,  then  should  I  be  happy.  I  will 
become  a  pilgrim,  and  leave  you/'  Nor  is  this  mere  empty 
declamation  to  alarm  his  family;  for  numbers  in  every  town 
and  village  thus  leave  their  homes,  and  are  never  heard  of 
more.  There  are,  however,  many  who  remain  absent  for  a 
few  months  or  years,  and  then  return.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  no  wonder,  when  a  father  or  husband  threatens 
his  family  to  retire  to  the  hatu,  that  is,  "wilderness,"  that 
they  become  greatly  alarmed.  But  men  who  have  been 
reduced  in  their  circumstances  become  so  mortified,  that  they 
also  retire  from  their  homes ;  and,  all  their  future  days,  wander 
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about  as  pilgrims.     '^  Alas !  alas !  I  will  retire  to  the  jungle^ 
and  live  with  wild  beasts  I"  says  the  broken-hearted  widow. 

'^  O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  condguity  of  shade  1  *'-— Cowpeb. 

Egypty  and  Jndah,  and  Edom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  Moab, 
and  aU  that  are  in  the  utmost  comersy  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness : 
for  all  these  nations  are  nncircumcised,  and  all  the  house  of  Israel 
are  unciicumcised  in  the  heart. — ^Veise  26. 

The  margin  renders  in  the  utmost  comers,  "cat  off  into  cor- 
ners/' or,  "having  the  comers  of  their  hair  poUed.'*  Dr.  Booth- 
royd's  translation  is :  "  Egypt,  and  Jndah,  and  Edom,  and  the 
cbJldren  of  Ammon  and  Moab,  and  all  those  who  cut  short 
the  hair/^  See  also  the  marginal  reading  on  Jer.  xxv.  28, 
^'having  the  comers  of  the  hair  poUed;''  and  on  xlix.  82, 
^'ihat  have  the  comers  of  their  hair  polled.'' 

Who  were  those  idolaters,  against  whom  the  dennndations 
were  made  for  polling  their  heads  in  honour  of  false  gods? 
Those  of  Egypt,  Edom,  Ammon,  Moab,  Dedan,  Tema,  Buz, 
and  Judah!  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Heathen  of  the  vast 
regions  of  India,  China,  and  Ceylon,  to  shave  round  the  head, 
leaving  only  a  tuft  on  the  crown.  The  Chinese  allow  the  tuft 
to  grow  into  a  long  tail,  which  hangs  down  the  back.* 

The  children  of  Ammon — ^It  is  a  striking  fiBu^t,  that  there  is 
a  crud  goddess  in  India  called  Ammon,  to  whom,  in  some 
births,  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  Hence  many  temples 
at  this  day  are  called  by  her  name.  How  appalling  to  find 
the  wretched  Jews  so  often  associated  with  the  Heathen  I  By 
their  practices  they  were  ''undrcumdsed  in  the  heart,"  and 
fit  objects  for  the  wrath  of  Jehovah.  See  the  observations  on 
Leviticus  xix.  27. 


CHAP.   X. 

Learn  not  the  way  of  the  Heathen,  and  be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of 
heaven ;  for  the  Heathen  are  dismayed  at  them.— Verse  2. 

Heathenism  in  all  ages  has  been  a  prolific  system  of  doubt 
and  dismay  to  its  millions  of  votaries.     It  has  laid  prostrate, 

*  Herodotus  infbnns  us,  that  the  Arabs  shave  or  cut  their  hair  round  in  this 
way ;  and  that  the  Madans,  a  people  of  Libya,  cut  their  hair  round,  so  as  to 
leave  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head.  See  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home's 
« Introduction,'*  voL  i.  p.  362. 

2h2 
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or  warped  aside^  the  finest  intellects ;  and  made  created  and 
lifeless  objects  the  controllers  of  human  hope  and  fear,  rather 
than  the  great  Creator.  How  lamentable  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  this  holy  patriot  and  prophet  to  warn  the  Jews  from 
following  the  practices  of  the  idolaters !  and  how  vividly 
correct  at  this  day  are  his  descriptions  of  that  soid-destroying 
system !  Should  a  supposed  malignant  planet  begin  to  rule 
in  any  given  months  multitudes  are  in  a  state  of  terrible  agi- 
tation^ and^  with  the  priests  at  their  head,  are  devising  a 
thousand  plans  to  avert  its  direful  potency.  Though  their 
astronomers  can  calculate,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  time 
when  an  eclipse  wiU  occur,  yet  this  will  not  serve  in  the  least 
to  pacify  the  vast  tribes  of  the  East.  Diuing  its  continuance, 
they  are  all  in  a  state  of  complete  consternation ;  they  abstain 
from  their  food  and  usual  occupations,  and  yield  themselves 
up  to  all  the  foolish  impositions  and  absurd  fantasies  of  their 
wily  priests.* 


CHAP.    XI. 

Then  shall  the  cities  of  Jndah  and  inhabitants  of  Jemsalem  go,  and  ciy 
unto  the  gods  unto  whom  they  offer  incense. — ^Verse  12. 

In  the  temple  of  Siva  incense  is  offered  to  the  lAn^am  six 
times  in  twenty-four  hoiu^.  In  other  temples  the  number  of 
times  varies. 

*  Great  was  the  triumph  gained  over  lome  of  their  astronomers  in  Cejbn, 
when  they  had  published  that  an  eclipse  would  take  place  at  an  exact  point  of 
time.  For  the  Christian  missionaries  took  the  liberty  publicly  to  announce,  that 
their  calculations  were  incorrect  The  heathen  philosophers  fumed  and  derided 
the  "ignorant  beef-eaters,'*  and  challenged  them  to  the  proof.  Accordingly,  on 
the  day  which  they  had  mentioned,  they  assembled  together  for  the  practice  of 
their  ceremonies ;  and  the  result  was  their  total  discomfiture.  Nor  let  this  be 
deemed  a  mere  triumph  over  their  astronomical  or  astrological  knowledge ;  for 
all  their  sciences  and  theology  are  so  intimately  connected,  as  to  depend  on  each 
other ;  and  any  flaw  or  failure  in  the  one,  inflicts  an  injury  on  the  other.  Such 
a  mortifying  infliction  was  Heathenism  that  day  compelled  to  endure  ;  and,  by 
consequence,  a  victory  was  gained  over  the  popular  mind,  that  Christianity  itself 
did  not  disdain  to  receive.  Nor  did  the  matter  rest  at  this  point :  for  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Poor,  an  American  missionary,  published  an  able  tract  in  the  native 
language,  exposing  the  failure  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  prognosti- 
cation. 
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CHAP.   XII. 

Thou  bast  planted  them,  yea»  they  have  taken  root :  they  grow,  yea, 
they  bring  forth  fruit :  thou  art  near  in  their  month,  and  far  from 
their  reins. — Verse  2. 

Does  a  man  who  has  been  elevated  in  society  by  means  of 
another  cease  to  respect  his  patron?  it  is  said^  '^  Ah  my  lord  I 
the  tree  which  you  planted  has  taken  root :  in  his  mouth  you 
are  near ;  but  in  his  heart  you  are  afar  off.'' 

Mine  heritage  b  nnto  me  as  a  speckled  bird. — ^Verse  9. 

The  margin  has  it,  instead  of  speckled  bird,  ^'  or  having 
talons.''  Dr.  Boothroyd's  translation  is:  "ravenous  birds." 
The  context  confirms  this  rendering,  and  also  the  marginal 
reading,  which  is  "talons."  See  the  remarks  on  Matt.  xxiv. 
28. 

Considering  the  numerous  birds  of  prey  in  the  East,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  there  are  so  many  allusions  in  the  scriptures  to 
their  ravenous  propensities.  Of  a  ferocious  man  it  is  said, 
"That  fellow  is  in  every  place  with  his  talons."  "What! 
wretch !  have  you  come  hither  to  snatch  with  your  talons  ?  " 
"Alas !  alas !  how  many  has  this  disease  snatched  away  in  its 
talons!"  "True,  true!  even  my  own  children  have  now  got 
talons." 


CHAP.    XIII. 

Take  the  girdle  that  thon  hast  got»  which  is  upon  thy  loins,  and  arise,  go 
to  Euphrates^  and  hide  it  there  in  a  hole  of  the  rock.  And  it  came 
to  pass  after  many  days^  that  the  Lord  sud  unto  me.  Arise,  go  to 
Euphrates,  and  tidce  ihe  girdle  from  thence,  which  I  commanded 
thee  to  hide  there.  Then  I  went  to  Euphrates,  and  digged,  and  took 
the  girdle  from  the  place  where  I  had  hid  it :  and,  behold,  the  girdle 
was  marred,  it  was  profitable  for  nothmg. — ^Verses  4,  6,  7. 

The  girdle  of  the  Orientals  is  sometimes  made  of  silver  or 
gold,  of  embroidered  silk  or  highly- dyed  muslin.  Its  uses 
are,  to  keep  the  lower  garments  fast  to  the  loins,  to  strengthen 
the  body,  and  to  command  respect.  Chiefs  have  numerous 
folds  of  muslin  round  that  part,  and  they  march  along  with 
great  pomp,  thus  enlarged  in  thcit  size.  That,  therefore, 
whidi  was  of  so  much  use,  and  which  indicated  the  dignity  of 
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the  wearer^  was  to  be  maned,  thus  typifying  the  degndatioii 
of  the  Jews  in  their  approadiing  captivity.  The  Hindoos 
have  a  custom  of  burying  certain  articles  by  the  side  of  a  tank 
or  river^  in  order  to  inflict  or  prefigure  evil  in  reference  to 
certain  obnoxious  individuals^  who  are  believed  thus  to  be 
placed  under  ban.  Eggs^  human  hair^  thready  a  ball  of  safioD, 
or  a  little  of  the  earth  on  which  the  devoted  person  has  had 
his  feet^  are  buried  in  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 

Say  unto  the  king  and  to  the  queen^  Humble  yoaiselvee^  sit  down :  ftr 
your  principalities  shall  come  down,  even  the  crown  of  your  gloij. 
»Vene  1&  The  margin  has^  instead  of  prineipaiitUt,  ^or  iMsd- 
tiies." 

This  again  alludes  to  the  threatened  judgments  wUdi 
were  to  be&ll  the  people  and  their  rulers.    Dr.  Boothrojd 
has^  instead  of  principalities,   ''the  diadem  of  your  gloiy." 
Of  a  proud  man  who  treats  another  with  contempt  it  is  said, 
'^  Ah  !   his  turban  will  soon  £Edl.''    ''  Yes^  imperious  upstart  I 
thy  head-dress  will  soon  come  down.*' — ''  Have  yon  heard 
of  the  proud  wife  of  Eandan  I''    "  No.''    "  Her  head-oma- 
ments  have  fallen ;  she  is  humbled.''   ''Ah/'  says  the  bereaved 
father,  over  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  "my  crown  is  fiJlen! 
my  crown  is  fallen  \"    When  men  quarrel,  it  is  common  for 
the  one  to  say  to  the  other,  "I  will  beat  thee  till  thy  turban 
fall/'    When  they  fight,  the  great  object  of  the  combatants 
is  to  pull  off  each  other's  turban  or  head-dress ;  because  it 
shows  that  the  individual  is  then  disgraced  and  humbled. 
The  feelings  of  a  man  who  has  his  turban  knocked  off  from 
his  head,  are  probably  something  like  those  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  knocking  off  of  a  man's  wig.     For  the  turban  to 
fall  off  the  head  by  accident,  is  considered  to  be  a  very  bad 
omen.     Jehoiakim  and  lus  queen  were  to  have  their  "  head- 
tires"  brought  down;  they  were  to  be  humbled  on  account 
of  their  sms. 


CRAP.    XIV. 

Judah  mourneih,  and  the  gates  thereof  langoisli.— Verse  2. 

"  Have  you  heard  that  the  wife  of  Muttoo  and  all  the 
children  have  died  of  the  cholera?    Alas  !  the  poor  old  man 
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is  left  alone^  and  the  gtUea  are  in  sorrow:  even  they  pity 
him-*' 

Because  the  ground  b  chapt,  for  there  was  no  nun  in  the  earth,  the 
ploughmen  were  ashamed,  they  covered  their  heads^ — ^Verse  4. 

This  refers  to  a  drought  which  was  to  take  place  in  Judah. 
At  such  times,  in  the  East,  the  ground  is  ''chapt;''  large 
fissures  meet  your  eye  in  every  direction,  and  the  husbandmen 
are  then  ashamed  and  put  to  confusion  :  they  know  not  what 
to  do.  To  plough  the  land  under  such  circumstances,  is  of 
no  use;  and,  therefore,  they  are  obliged  to  wait  till  it  shall 
rain.  Thus,  should  the  rains  be  later  than  usual,  the  people 
are  daily  looking  for  them,  and,  after  one  nighf  s  fall,  the 
farmers  may  be  seen  in  every  direction  working  in  their  fields 
with  the  greatest  glee,  in  the  full  hope  of  soon  casting-in  the 
seed. 


CHAP.    XV. 

I  will  £An  them  with  a  fiui.— Verse  7.    See  Matt,  iii.  12. 
When  the  cholera  or  any  other  pestilence  rages,  it  is  said, 
^'  Alas  I  this  sickness  has  fanned  the  people  away.''    *'  Truly^ 
they  have  been  suddenly  fanned  from  the  earth.''     See  the 
observations  on  Isai.  xxx.  24. 

Her  son  b  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day  .—Verse  9.    See  Amos  viii.  9. 

Of  a  person  who  is  dead,  it  is  said,  "  He  is  set ;"  and  of 
one  dyiug,  ''  He  is  setting."  Should  a  beautiful  young  man 
or  woman  be  reduced  by  sickness,  it  is  said,  **  He  is  like  the 
evening,  which  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  morning !" 

Woe  is  me,  my  mother,  that  thou  hast  borne  me ! — ^Verse  10. 
When  a  man  is  in  great  trouble,  he  often  exclaims,  "  Alas ! 
alas  I  my  mother,  why  did  you  bear  me?" 


CHAP   XVI. 

Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves  for  them  in  mourning,  to  comfort  them 
for  the  dead. — ^Verse  7.  The  margin  has,  instead  of  tear  thmnsehpes^ 
^or  break  bread  for  them."    ^*Eat  not  the  bread  of  men.*'  (Ezek. 
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xxiv.  17.)  ^  The  people  came  to  cause  David  to  eat  meat  while  it 
was  yet  day."  (2  Sam.  iii.  35.)  This  was  at  the  time  when 
David  lamented  the  death  of  Abner. 

D'Oyly  and  Mant  say,  '^  Friends  were  wont  to  come,  after 
the  funeral  was  over,  to  comfort  those  who  had  buried  the 
dead,  and  send  in  provisions  to  make  a  feast ;  it  being  sup- 
posed, that  they  themselves  were  so  sorrowful  as  not  to  be 
able  to  think  of  their  necessary  food.'' 

After  the  corpse  has  been  consumed  on  the  funeral  pile,  or 
buried,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  prepare  and  send  a  fine 
kind  of  gruel,  made  of  the  palmirah  killunga,  to  the  fimeral 
house.  At  the  anniversary  of  a  funeral,  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  meet  to  eat  togiether,  and  give  food  to  the  poor. 
Hence  great  numbers  on  these  occasions  get  plenty  of  prQ<» 
visions. 


CHAP.    XVII. 

He  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilderness^  in  a  salt  land  and 
not  inhabited^— Verse  6. 

Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  and  solitary  than  the  salt 
plains  of  the  East.  Not  a  shrub,  not  a  tree,  to  cheer  the 
eye:  even  birds  and  beasts  seem  afirighted  at  the  scene. 
The  silence  of  these  solitudes,  and  the  absence  of  shade,  of 
water,  and  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  induce  the  traveller 
to  move  onward  with  renewed  speed  to  escape  from  such 
dreary  wastes. 

Idolatrous  Judah  had  trusted  in  idols.  Her  sin  was  written 
''with  a  pen  of  iron;*'  it  could  not  be  erased;  and  for  thus 
trusting  in  them  and  in  man,  she  was  doomed  to  dwell  in 
"the  parched  places,'*  the  "salt  land,*'  which  was  "not 
inhabited." 

As  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the 
river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh.— -Verse  8. 

To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  allusion,  it  is  necessary  to 
think  of  a  parched  desert,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  green 
leaf  to  relieve  the  eye.  In  the  midst  of  that  waste  is  per- 
haps a  tank,  a  weU,  or  a  stream ;  and  near  to  the  water's  edge 
will  be  seen  plants,  and  shrubs,  and  trees,  covered  with  the 
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most  beautiful  foliage.     So  shalL  the  man  be  who  puts  his 
trust  in  Jehovah. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Ab  the  day  is  in  the  potter's  hand. — ^Verse  6. 

It  is  said  of  an  obedient  son,  "  He  is  like  wax ;  you  may 
shape  him  any  way  you  please.  You  may  send  him  hither 
and  thither,  this  way  or  that  way ;  all  will  be  right.^' 

I  will  show  them  the  back,  and  not  the  face, — ^Yerse  17.    See  also 
Jer.  ii.  27. 

Nothing  exasperates  a  person  more,  when  he  goes  to  see 
another,  than  for  the  individual  thus  visited  to  arise  and  turn 
his  back  toward  the  visiter.  The  sight  of  a  man  thus  erect, 
with  his  back  towards  another,  has  a  striking  effect  on  the 
passions.  In  the  face  of  the  man  thus  insulted  is  chagrin  and 
confusion ;  in  that  of  the  other,  contempt  and  triumph.  After 
a  pause,  the  figure  who  shows  his  back  moves  forward  in  his 
own  line,  leaving  the  other  behind  him  to  indulge  in  spleen 
and  imprecations. 

CHAP.    XX. 

His  word  was  in  mine  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shnt  up  in  my  bones.— 

Verse  9. 

Of  awful  language  it  is  said,  "  It  bums  up  my  eral"  that 
is,  ''my  liver.''  Does  a  man  see  acts  of  oppression?  he  says^ 
when  speaking  of  them,  ''  My  bowels  burned  to  see  those 
sights.''  ''  Fire,  fire !  a  fire  is  in  my  heart,"  says  the  man 
who  is  half  firantic  through  grief. 

Cursed  be  the  man  who  brought  tidings  to  my  father,  saying,  A  man- 
child  is  bom  unto  th4e ;  making  him  very  glad. — ^Verse  15.  See 
Job  iii.  1 — 3. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  great  anxiety  of  the  people  of 
the  East  to  have  male  children.  At  the  time  of  parturition, 
the  husband  waits  in  an  adjoining  room  or  in  the  garden ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  affair  is  over,  should  the  little  stranger  prove 
to  be  a  son,  the  midwife  rushes  outside,  and  beats  the  thatch 
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on  the  roof  three  times^  and  exdamiB  akmc!,  '^  A  mak  diild ! 
a  male  child  I  a  male  child  ia  bcnn  I''  Should  the  infant  be  a 
female^  not  a  word  is  said;  and  the  father  knowa  the  state  of 
the  case^  from  the  silence  of  the  common  organ. 

When  a  person  eonducta  himaelf  in  an  munanfy  wwj,  the 
people  ask :  ^' Did  they  beat  the  roof  for  yon?  Waa  it  not 
said  to  your  father^  'A  male-child  is  bom?''' 


CHAP.    XZII. 

As  I  live^  8uth  the  Lord,  though  Coniah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  kiii^  cif 
Judah  were  the  signet  upon  my  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  theo 
thence.— Verse  24.  '^0  Zembbabel,  my  servant^  I  wiU  make  Hhee 
asaognet."  (Hagguii.23.) 

The  signet  is  always  worn  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
hand.  Things  which  are  dear  are  spoken  of  as  that  omam^t. 
"  O  my  child^  you  are  as  my  signet."  "We  are  like  the  ring- 
seal  and  the  impression;''  meanings  the  child  resembles  the 
father.  "Never  will  I  see  him  more  I  Were  he  my  signet^  I 
would  throw  him  away."  "/do  that !  rather  would  I  throw 
away  my  ring-seal." 


CHAP.    XZIII. 

Woe  be  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep  of  my  pasture. 

—Verse  1. 

The  heathen  priests  are  never  called  "pastors;"  the  term 
woidd  be  a  disgrace  to  them^  as  the  occupation  of  shepherds  is 
that  followed  by  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people. 

I  have  heard  what  the  prophets  said,  that  prophesy  lies  in  my  name, 
saying,  I  have  dreamed,  I  have  dreamed.— Verse  25. 

Exactly  in  the  same  way  do  the  heathen  priests  and  devo- 
tees impose  on  the  people  at  this  day.  Have  they  some  pro- 
fitable speculation  which  requires  the  sanction  of  the  gods? 
they  afiect  to  have  had  a  visit  firom  them;  and^  as  a  most 
manifest  proof  of  celestial  intercourse^  they  generally  manage 
to  relate  some  secret  transaction  with  whidi  they  have  become 
acquainted,  and  which  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
intended  imposition  believed  to  be  known  only  to  himself. 
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CHAP.   XXIV. 

For  I  will  set  mine  eyes  npon  them  for  good^— Vene  6. 

The  eye  is  spoken  of  as  the  source^  and  also  as  the  canse^  of 
a  blessing.  Has  a  person  been  sick^  and  is  he  asked^  **  How 
did  you  recover?*'  he  replies:  ''The  gods  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  me.*'  Does  a  man  promise  a  favour?  he  says,  "I  will 
place  my  eyes  upon  you.*'  Does  he  refuse  ?  he  threatens :  "  I 
will  not  put  my  eyes  on  you.*' 


CHAP.   XXV. 

I  will  take  from  them  the  Toioe  of  mirth,  and  the  light  of  the  candle. — 

Verae  10. 

The  people  of  the  East,  who  can  afford  it,  have  always  a 
lamp  burning  in  their  room  the  whole  of  the  night.  It  is  one 
of  their  greatest  comforts ;  because,  should  they  not  be  able  to 
sleep,  they  can  then  look  about  them,  and  amuse  themselves. 
"Evil  spirits  are  kept  away,  as  they  do  not  like  the  light !  *' 
Lechymy,  the  beautiful  goddess,  also  takes  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  rooms  lighted  up.  But  that  which  is  of  the  most  import- 
ance is,  the  light  keeps  off  the  serpents  and  other  poisonous 
reptiles. 


CHAP.   JXXI. 

After  that  I  was  tamed,  I  repented ;  and  after  that  I  was  instmcted,  I 
smote  upon  my  thigh  t  I  was  ashamed.^-Yerse  19.  ^  Cry  and 
howl,  son  of  man :  smite  therefore  npon  thy  thigh."  (Ezek.  zzi.  12.) 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  for  a  person,  when  he 
was  in  sorrow,  to  smite  his  thigh.  Is  it  not  interesting  to 
know  that  the  people  of  the  East,  when  in  similar  circum- 
stances, do  the  same  thing  at  this  day?  See  the  bereaved 
father:  he  smites  his  right  thigh,  and  cries  aloud,  "lyof 
Ifor    "Alas!  alas!''* 

*  <<  Achilles  saw  it,  smote  his  thigh,  and  said/*  &&— Cowpza. 
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CHAP.    XZZIV. 

And  thou  shall  not  escape  oat  of  his  hand,  hut  shalt  sorely  be  taken,  and 
delivered  into  his  hand ;  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  eyes  of  the 
king  of  Babylon. — Verse  3. 

To  say,  "  Your  eyes  shall  see  the  eyes  of  another/'  implies 
pleasure  or  pain.  Thus^  to  comfort  one  who  greatly  desires 
to  see  another^  but  who  fears  he  shall  not  have  that  pleasure, 
it  is  said,  "  Fear  not,  your  eyes  shall  see  his  eyes."  But, 
should  a  person  have  committed  some  crime,  it  is  said  to  him, 
in  order  to  make  him  a&aid,  '^  Yes ;  your  eyes  shall  see  his 
eyes;"  that  is,  the  eyes  of  the  person  who  has  been  injured, 
and  who  has  power  to  inflict  punishment. 


CHAP.   XLI. 

Slay  us  not :  for  we  hare  treasnres  in  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  bailey,  of 
oil,  and  of  honey « — ^Verse  8. 

This  refers  to  stores  which  they  had  concealed,  as  is  dear 
from  the  mentioning  of  ''the  oil  and  honey."  During  the 
time  of  the  Kandian  war,  many  prisoners  received  lenient 
treatment ;  because  of  the  assurance  that  they  had  treasures 
hidden  in  the  field,  which  should  be  the  property  of  their 
keepers.  In  some  cases,  large  siuns  were  thus  acquired  by 
certain  indi>iduals. 


CHAP.   XLII. 

Let>  we  beseech  thee,  our  supplication  be  accepted  before  thee. — ^Verse  2. 
The  margin  has,  **  Let  our  supplication  &11  before  thee." 

"O  my  lord,"  says  the  suppHant,  ''let  my  prayers  be  pros- 
trate at  your  feet."  "  O  foi^t  not  my  requests,  but  let  them 
ever  surround  your  feet."  "  Allow  my  supplications  to  lie 
before  you."  "Ah  I  give  but  a  small  place  for  my  prayers." 
"At  your  feet,  my  lord!  at  your  feet,  my  lord,  are  all  my 
requests." 
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CHAP.    ZLIV. 

To  bum  incense  unto  the  queen  of  heaven. — ^Verse  17.  "  Hath  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  or  moon,  or  any  of  the  host  of  heaven."  (Deut. 
xvii.  3.) 
"WTien  the  new  moon  is  first  seen,  the  people  take  off  the 
turban,  and  present  their  hands  in  the  same  form  of  adoration 
as  they  do  to  other  gods.  If  a  person  have  a  favourite  son,  or  ! 
wife,  or  any  friend  with  whom  he  thinks  himself  fortunate,  he 
will  call  for  one  of  them  on  that  night;  and,  after  looking  at 
the  new  moon,  will  steadfastly  look  at  the  face  of  the  indivi- 
dual. But  if  there  be  no  person  of  that  description  present, 
he  wiU  look  at  his  white  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  gold.  In  the 
temple  of  Siva,  when  the  poosy  to  the  lAngam  is  going  on,  an 
offering  of  incense  is  presented  to  a  representation  of  the  sun 
and  moon.'i'  Siva  wears  the  crescent  on  his  head ;  and  Par- 
vati,  his  consort,  wears  the  sun  and  moon.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, these  emblems  are  worn  mutually.  An  ornament,  in 
imitation  of  the  new  moon,  is  also  placed  on  the  left  side  of 
the  head  of  a  courtesan  of  the  temple ;  and  another,  represent- 
ing the  sun,  on  the  right.  Similar  figures  are  also  described 
over  the  doors  of  houses,  each  bearing  a  relative  position. 
After  a  marriage-ceremony  is  performed,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom worship  Arunthuthe;  that  is,  the  star  Beta  in  Ursa 
Major. 


CHAP.    XLVI. 

In  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines ;  for  thou  shalt  not  be  cured.— 

Verse  11. 

Physicians  in  England  would  be  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
numerous  kinds  of  medicine  which  are  administered  to  a 
patient.  The  people  themselves  are  imwilling  to  take  one 
kind  for  any  considerable  length  of  time ;  and  I  have  known 
a  sick  woman  swallow  ten  different  sorts  in  one  day.  Should 
a  patient,  when  about  to  take  his  medicine,  scatter  or  spill  the 
least  quantity,  nothing  will  induce  him  to  take  the  remainder. 
It  is  a  bad  omen;  he  must  have  the  nostrum  changed. 

*  On  the  Sunday,  those  who  are  afflicted  with  the  ophthalmia,  worship  the 
sun. 


^h 


Ikroeep 

ak«i^  in  tnopi  fike  siidiEn;  aadav  covered  viA  stiff  lain  or 
hnsdaty  vIdcIi  sre  wo  fmimfvH  todie  tood^  md  ao  pcycrfulii 
their  effects,  ss  noi  Id  be  entireir  AapAtni  far  nmqr  dmrs.^ 
Sbodid  one  be  iwallawed,  it  win'cnne  detfh:  lienoe  pei^ 
at  tbe  poiticahr  leami  when  tbey  we  nnmeroiiSy  are  Toy 
caotioiu  in  examining  their  wster  reaeli^  Wt^  any  ^ibowH  haie 
fallen  in«  In  the  year  182^  a  famity  at  Hanqiy  had  to  arise 
eariy  in  the  moniing  to  go  to  their  mmk^  and  they  therefore 
prepared  their  rice  the  erening  before.  Tb^  were  up  before 
daylight,  and  took  their  food:  in  the  oourae  of  a  short  time 


*  I>f.  lUvkcswoitli  idatcs  taoemiDg  fhom  vhidi  be  nw  Id  Uie  Wcit 
ffMli«*t  «  Thdr  bodies  veie  tUi^-Mt  with  hain;  and  they  were  nB^guy  on  the 
iMiTMt  tide  hj  tide,  Uke  filet  ct  mA^en,  to  Uie  number  d  twcntj  or  thirty 
«««ethef.     When  ve  touched  them,  ve  firand  tbdr  bodies  had  the  qualities  of 
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they  were  all  ill^  and  some  of  them  died  during  the  day.  The 
rice-chatty  was  examined^  and  there  were  found  the  remains 
of  the  micutty,  the  "  rough  caterpillar/' 

The  sea  is  come  up  upon  Babylon :  she  is  covered  with  the  multitade  of 
the  waves  thereof. — ^Verse  42. 

This  metaphor  is  in  common  use^  to  show  the  overwhehning 
power  of  an  enemy.  ''Tippoo  Saib  went  down  upon  Ids  foes : 
like  the  sea,  he  swept  them  all  away/'  ''True,  true,  the 
British  troops  went  like  the  sea  upon  Bhurtpore :  the  forts 
have  been  carried  away." 


CHAP.   LII. 

Then  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah ;  and  the  king  of  Babylon  bound 
him  in  chains,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon. — ^Verae  11.  See  1  Sam* 
xi.  2 ;  Judges  xvi.  28. 

The  barbarous  practice  of  putting  out  the  eyes  of  great 
offenders  was  common  in  the  East.  The  eyes  of  many  were 
plucked  out  by  hooks;  others  had  the  sight  destroyed  by 
powerful  drugs;  and  some  had  their  eyelids  sewn  together, 
as  is  the  custom  with  hunting-hawks.* 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  accomplishment  of  the  predictions 
against  the  Jews.  They  had  wantonly  sported  with  Gk>d's 
mercy,  they  had  outraged  all  their  principles,  and  had,  by  their 
conduct,  literally  dared  Jehovah  to  do  his  worst.  To  their 
sorrow,  th^  had  now  to  sit  down  and  ''weep  by  the  rivers  of 
Babybn/'  whilst  they  lamented  over  their  far-distant  Zion. 

The  thickness  thereof  was  four  fingers. — ^Verse  21. 

In  the  same  way  do  the  people  of  the  East  speak  of  any 
thing  which  is  less  in  measure  than  a  span.  "  What  height 
are  yoiur  pepper-vines?'*  ''About  two  fingers.'*  "When 
the  rice  becomes  five  fingers  in  height,  we  shall  want  more 
rain.**  That  which  is  less  than  a  finger  is  spoken  of  as  a 
grain  of  rice ;  the  next  gradation  is  an  ellu,  that  is,  a  "gin- 
gelly-seed  ;**  the  next  is  a  mustard-seed ;  and  the  last  an  oitsi, 
that  is,  "an  atom.** 

*  lientenant  Boines  mw  Shah  Zuman,  the  ex-king  of  Cabool,  "  whose  brother 
cauied  Um  to  be  blinded  with  a  lancet.**    («  Travels,*'  vol.  iii.  p.  187.) 
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LAMENTATIONS. 


CHAP.    t. 

How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people !  how  is  she 
become  as  a  widow ! — ^Vene  1. 

Jerusalem  had  been  sacked  by  a  ruthless  foe^  and  her 
sons  had  been  carried  off  to  Babylon. 

Ax  a  widow — ^When  a  husband  dies^  the  solitary  widow 
takes  off  her  marriage-jewel^  and  other  ornaments ;  her  head 
is  shaved ;  and  she  sits  down  in  the  dust  to  bewail  her  lament- 
able condition.  In  the  book  Scanda  Purdna,  it  is  said,  after 
the  splendid  city  of  Kupera  had  been  plundered  by  the  cmd 
Assurs,  ''The  city,  deprived  of  its  riches  by  the  pillage  of  the 
Assurs^  resembled  the  widow  ! ''  Jerusalem  became  as  a 
widow  in  her  loneliness^  bemoaning  her  departed  lord. 

All  her  people  agh,  they  seek  bread ;  they  have  given  their  pleasant 
things  for  meat  to  relieve  the  soul.— Verse  11. 

What  a  melancholy  picture  have  we  here !  The  captives,  it 
appears,  had  been  allowed  to  retain,  or  they  had  concealed, 
some  of  their  "  pleasant  things,'^  their  jewels,  and  were  now 
obliged  to  part  with  them  for  food.  What  a  view  also  have 
we  here  of  the  cruelty  of  the  vile  Babylonians  f  The  people  of 
the  East  retain  their  little  valuables,  such  as  jewels  and  rich 
robes,  to  the  last  extremity.  To  part  with  that  which  has 
.perhaps  been  a  kind  of  heir-loom  in  the  family,  is  like  part- 
ing with  life.  Have  they  sold  the  last  wreck  of  their  other 
property?  are  they  on  the  verge  of  death?  the  emaciated 
members  of  the  family  are  called  together;  and  some  one 
undertakes  the  heart-rending  task  of  proposing  such  a  brace- 
let or  armlet,  anklet  or  ear-ring,  or  the  pendent  of  the  fore- 
head, to  be  sold.  For  a  moment  all  are  silent,  till  the  mother 
or  daughters  burst  into  tears;  and  then  the  contending  feel- 
ings of  hunger,  and  love  for  their  ''pleasant  things,''  alter- 
nately prevail.  In  general,  the  conclusion  is,  to  pledge,  and 
not  to  sell,  their  much-loved  ornaments.  But  such  is  the 
rapacity  of  those  who  have  money,   and  such  the  extreme 
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penury  of  those  who  have  once  fallen^  that  they  seldom  regain 
them.* 

Zion  spieadeih  forth  her  hands,  and  there  is  none  to  comfort  her^-* 
Verse  17. 

What  a  graphic  view  have  we  here  of  a  person  in  distress  I 
See  that  poor  widow  looking  at  the  dead  body  of  her  husband, 
as  the  people  take  it  from  the  house :  she  spreads  forth  her 
hands  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  piteously  bewails  her  condi- 
tion.   The  last  allusion  in  the  verse  is  very  common. 


CHAP.    II. 

How  hath  the  Lord  lemembeied  not  his  footstool ! — ^Verse  1. 

Those  who  are  in  &your  with  the  king,  or  those  who  obey 
him,  are  called  his  ''footstool.^'  But  the  figure  is  also  used  in 
a  degrading  sense.  Do  two  men  quarrel?  one  says  to  the 
other,  ''I  will  make  thee  my  footstool.'^  ''Ah  my  lord!  be 
not  angry  with  me :  how  long  have  I  been  your  footstool  ?  ^' 
"  WJuU,  I  be  that  feUou/s  faotstool!  Never!  Was  he  not 
footstool  to  my  father?'' 

All  that  pass  by  clap  their  hands  at  thee. — ^Verse  15. 

The  vulgar,  the  low  triumph  of  a  victorious  party,  in  the 
East,  is  extremely  galling.  There  is  nothing  like  moderation 
or  forbearance  in  the  victors.  No;  they  have  recourse  to 
every  contemptuous  and  brutal  method  to  degrade  their  fallen 
foe.  Has  one  party  triumphed  over  another  in  a  court  of  law, 
or  in  some  persoiud  conflict?  the  conquerors  shout  aloud: 
''Aha!  aha!  fidlen,  falleni''  and  then  go  dose  to  the  van- 
quished, and  ''  dap  their  hands.'' 

*  Numben  give  their  jewels  to  othen  to  keqp  for  them,  and  never  see  them 
more.  I  recollect  a  person  who  came  to  the  Mission-hoase,  and  brought  a  large 
casket  of  jewels,  which  he  requested  me  to  keep  for  him  in  our  iron  chest.  The 
TaluaUe  gems  were  shown  to  me  one  by  one ;  but  I  declined  receiying  them, 
because  I  had  heard  that  the  person  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  government,  and 
I  was  led  to  suspect  that  his  object  was  to  defraud  the  creditors.  Thej  were  then 
taken  to  another  person,  who  received  them,  and  soon  decamped  with  them  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  whole  of  the  property  wm  lost,  both  to  the 
owner  and  his  creditors. 


I  I 
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CHAP.    III. 

He  hath  made  my  chain  heavy.— Vene  7. 
This  figure  is  taken  from  a  prisoner  having  a  heavy  chain  to 
drag  as  he  goes  along.  Husbands  sometimes  speak  of  their 
wives  as  a  chain.  Is  a  man  invited  to  a  distant  country?  he 
asks,  in  reply,  "How  can  I  come?  my  wife  has  made  my 
chain  hca\y.''  "My  husband,  my  husband!  you  shall  not 
go :  my  weeping  shall  make  your  chain  heavy.''  A  man  in 
great  trouble  asks :  "Who  will  break  this  sangale?*^  that  is, 
"chain."  "  My  chain,  my  chain !  who  will  break  this  chain?'' 
"Have  you  heard  that  Viravar's  chain  is  broken?  He  is 
dead  I    Who  will  make  another  chain  for  him?" 

He  hath  filled  me  with  hiiterneas. — ^Vene  15. 
"Wicked,  wicked  son!"  says  the  disappointed  mother; 
"I  expected  to  have  had  pleasure  firom  thee;  but  thou  hast 
given  me  kasapu/*  that  is,  "bitterness."  "Shall  I  go  to 
his  house  to  live  on  bitterness?"  "Who  can  make  this 
bitterness  sweet  ?  " 


CHAP.    V. 

Princes  are  hanged  up  by  their  hand.— Verse  12. 
No  punishment  is  more  common  than  this  in  the  East, 
especially  for  slaves  and  refractory  children.  Has  a  master  an 
obstinate  slave  ?  has  he  committed  some  great  offence  with 
his  hands?  several  men  are  called,  who  tie  the  offender's 
hands,  and  hoist  him  to  the  roof,  till  he  beg  for  forgiveness. 
School-boys,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  playing  truant,  are  also 
thus  punished.  To  tell  a  man  that  you  will  hang  him  by  the 
hands,  is  extremely  provoking.  Sec,  then,  the  lamentable 
condition  of  the  princes  in  Babylon :  they  were  ^'hanged  up 
by  their  hands,"  as  common  slaves. 

The  crown  is  fallen  fix)m  our  head. — Verse  16. 
Has  a  man  lost  his  property,  his  honour,  his  beauty,  or 
his  happiness ?  he  exclaims :  "My  crown  has  fallen!"     Does 
a  father  or  grandfather  reprove  his  sons  for  bad  conduct?  he 
asks  :  "  Has  my  crown  fallen  ?" 
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EZEKIEL. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Lie  thou  also  upon  thy  left  side.-— Verse  4. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  allusion  is  contained  in 
this  passage  which  we  cannot  fully  understand. 

When  a  person  here  is  sick,  he  will  not  lie  on  his  right  side, 
because  that  would  be  a  bad  omen.  Should  he,  in  his  agony, 
or  when  asleep,  turn  on  that  side,  his  attendants  will  imme- 
diately again  place  him  on  the  left  side.  After  people  have 
taken  their  food,  they  generally  sleep  a  little;  but  they  are 
careful  to  repose  on  the  left  side,  "because  the  food  digests 
better  I*'  It  is  impossible  to  divine  what  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  this  practice.  It  may  have  arisen  firom  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  right  side  '^is  of  the  masculine  gender,^'  and 
the  left  ''  feminine,"  as  is  the  case  with  the  Supreme  Siva. 
Females  are  directed  to  recline  on  the  right  side ;  and  many 
curious  stories  are  told,  in  reference  to  them,  which  are  not 
worth  repeating. 

Lo,  I  have  given  thee  cow's  dung  for  man's  dimg,  and  thou  shalt  prepare 
thy  bread  therewith. — ^Verse  16. 

In  some  places,  fire-wood  being  very  scarce,  the  people  gather 
cow-dung,  make  it  into  cakes,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  fuel.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  have 
their  food  prepared  in  this  way,  prefer  it  to  any  other :  they 
tell  you  that  the  food  is  sweeter  and  more  holy,  as  the  fuel 
comes  firom  their  sacred  animal.  The  other  allusion  in  this 
verse,  and  in  chap.  iv.  18,  is  often  employed  when  people  are 
angry  with  each  other.  Has  some  one  stolen  a  person's  fuel? 
the  latter  exclaims  in  his  rage :  ^'  Ah !  that  wretch  shall  get 
ready  his  food''  as  described  in  Ezek.  iv.  12.  Does  a  wife 
ask  her  husband  for  fire-wood?  he  will  return  a  similar  reply, 
if  he  be  angry. 
• 

2 1 2 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Your  images  shall  be  broken. — ^Verse  4.    The  marginal  reading  is,  ^  or 
smi-images."    See  the  remarks  on  2  Chron.  xir.  5. 

CHAP.    VII. 

Behold  the  day,  behold,  it  is  come :  the  morning  is  gone  forth  ;  the  rod 
hath  blossomed,  pride  hath  budded.  Violence  is  risen  up  into  a 
rod  of  wickedness. — ^Verses  10, 11. 

This  alludes  to  the  punishment  of  the  children  of  Israel  ; 
•  and  Jehovah^  through  his  servant^  addresses  the  people  in 
Eastern  language:  "The  morning  is  gone  forth."  Their 
wickedness,  their  violence,  had  grown  into  a  rod  to  punish 
them.  This  idea  is  iniplied  in  the  Tamul  translation  also. 
Such  phraseology  as  this  is  often  heard:  "Yes,  wretch !  the 
rod  has  long  been  growing  for  thee.  It  is  now  ready ;  they 
may  now  cut  it."  "True,  true !  the  man^s  past  crimes  are  as 
so  many  rods  for  him." 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Is  it  a  light  thing  to  the  house  of  Judah  that  they  commit  the  abomina- 
tions which  they  commit  here  ?  for  they  have  filled  the  land  with 
violence,  and  have  returned  to  provoke  me  to  anger  :  and,  lo,  they 
put  the  branch  to  their  nose. — Verse  17. 

The  last  allusion  in  this  verse  is  very  curious,  and  deserves 
minute  consideration. 

They  put  the  branch  to  their  nose — ^The  whole  of  this  chap- 
ter refers  to  the  diflferent  kinds  of  idolatry  practised  by  the 
Jews.  Hence  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Heathenism  of  Egypt, . 
Persia,  and  Phenicia.  Here  were  the  daughters  of  Ziou,  tiie 
descendants  of  those  who  had  witnessed  such  subUme  instances 
of  the  peerless  majesty,  the  never-failing  goodness,  of  Jehovah^ 
"weeping  for  Tammuz,"  the  Adonis  of  Western  mythology, 
a  beauti^l  youth,  who  was  the  favourite  of  Venus.  He  was 
killed  by  a  wild  boar,  at  which  his  paramour  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed; and  an  unholy  festival  was  instituted  to  perpetuate 
his  memory,  when  females,  under  certain  circum^^ncefl, 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  modesty.     In  the  third  chapter  of 
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Isaiah  we  have  a  lamentable  account  of  the  indecency  and 
heathenish  practices  of  "  the  daughters  of  Zion/'  who  adopted 
all  the  ornaments  which  were  worn  by  the  lascivious  female 
idolaters.  The  "  nose-jewels  '^  were  exclusively  heathen,  both 
in  their  origin  and  in  the  thing  signified  j  for  we  do  not  find 
in  any  other  part  of  holy  writ  the  least  allusion  to  that  ap- 
pendage of  Heathenism,  excepting  that  of  Solomon:  ^^  As  a 
jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine^s  snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman  without 
discretion/'  (Prov.  xi.  22.)  And  in  this  case  we  see  the  orna- 
ment is  associated  with  the  swine  and  the  woman  of  indecent 
conduct.  I  believe  that  Dr.  A.  Clarke  is  mistaken  when  he 
says,  that  nose-jewels  are  referred  to  in  Gen.  xxiv.  47;  as 
*'  the  ear-ring  upon  her  face,*'  or  the  "  golden  ear-ring  of  half 
a  shekel  weight,^'  (in  verse  22,)  means,  as  in  the  margin,  a 
''jewel  for  the  forehead,^'  an  ornament  still  worn  in  the  East 
on  the  forehead  or  brow.  (See  the  remarks  on  Gen.  xxiv.  47.) 
Again :  the  text  in  Ezekiel  xvi.  12  is :  "I  put  a  jewel  on  thy 
forehead/'  whereas  the  margin  has,  ''nose:"  but  I  think' 
the  former  is  preferable ;  because,  in  that  account,  the  Jewish 
church  is  described  as  an  infant,  which  had  been  taken  up 
and  adorned  by  one  who  had  found  her  in  that  helpless  con- 
dition. Now,  if  the  ornament  had  been  heathenish,  would 
the  prophet  have  represented  the  infant-church  as  wearing  it  ? 

Before  I  give  the  origin  of  the  "  nose-jewel,''  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  the  different  kinds.  Some  are  in  the  shape  of  a 
swan,  others  of  a  serpent,  and  others  of  a  flower.  These  are 
affixed  to  the  left  nostril.  The  rings  are  put  into  the  septum 
or  middle  filament  of  the  nose.  The  jewels  have  two  names, 
each  of  which  is  indicative  of  a  distinct  object.  The  first  is 
nate-kaddan,  which  signifies  "  the  obligation  or  debt  a  person 
is  imder  by  a  vow ;"  the  second  name  is  mooka-taddi,  literally, 
"nose-impediment  or  hinderance,"  that  is,  to  sickness  or 
death ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  word  iaddi  is  nearly 
the  same  as  tadde,  the  word  for  "stick"  or  "  branch."  In 
the  one  case,  therefore,  it  denotes  the  obligation  a  person  is 
under  by  a  vow  to  perform  some  service  or  duty  to  a  god; 
and,  in  the  other,  the  protection  from  sickness  which  is  thus 
gained.  Dr.  Boothroyd  leaves  out  "branch"  altogether  from 
his  translation :  "  Lo,  they  send  forth  a  scornful  noise  through 
their  nostrils." 

In  the  Hindoo  book  called  Paga-Vatham,  the  following 
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account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  nose-ring : — "  In  the 
desert  of  Taru  was  a  mango-tree,  which  produced  only  one 
mango  in  twelve  years ;  and  a  very  celebrated  hermit  or  der- 
vise  used  always  to  take  and  eat  that  firuit.  There  was  a  king 
called  Kanjan,  and  his  sister  Tavage,  who  went  to  hunt  in 
that  desert ;  when  the  king,  seeing  the  single  fruit,  took  an 
aiTow  and  shot  it  off,  and  then  gave  it  to  his  ^ister  to  eat.  Soon 
after  that,  the  hermit  came  to  seek  for  his  fruit;  but,  finding 
it  gone,  he  became  very  angry,  and  pronounced  the  following 
curse  :  '  He  who  shot  off  that  fiiiit  shall  be  killed  by  the  child 
of  the  woman  who  ate  it/  Some  time  after  that,  Kanjap  the 
king  gave  his  sister  Tavage  in  marriage  to  Yasu-Teavan ;  and 
as  Kanjan  knew  the  curse  which  the  great  hermit  had  pro- 
nounced upon  him  who  had  shot  off  the  single  firuit,  he  de- 
termined to  take  measures  to  prevent  its  accomplishment. 
He,  therefore,  knowing  the  state  of  his  sister,  sent  a  guard  to 
seize  the  husband,  and  then  to  kill  the  child,  lest  it  should 
one  day  kill  him.  He  continued  to  do  so  till  he  had  destroyed 
seven  children.  But  the  eighth  was  the  incarnation  of  Yishnoo, 
called  Chrishna ;  and  no  sooner  was  that  child  bom,  than  the 
chains  with  which  the  sister^s  husband  were  bound  fell  off, 
and  he  heard  a  voice  from  an  invisible  being,  saying,  '  Take 
the  child  which  is  now  bom  unto  thee  to  the  village  of 
shepherds,  to  one  Asothy,  who  has  just  had  a  female  child, 
and  leave  it  with  her ;  but  take  her  daughter,  whose  name  is 
Poothany,  and  bring  her  to  thy  wife.'  With  this  information 
the  husband  of  Tavage  was  quite  delighted,  and  ran  to  tell 
the  news  to  his  wife.  She  immediately  consented  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  forthwith  bored  a  hole  in  the  nose  of  her  infant, 
and  put  a  ring  into  it  as  an  impediment  and  a  sign.  The 
blood  which  came  from  the  wound  was  as  a  sacrifice  to  prevent 
him  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  After  this, 
the  father  took  the  child  to  the  village  of  shepherds,  gave  it 
in  charge  to  Asothy,  and  brought  away  her  child  to  his  wife. 
The  king  Kanjan,  having  heard  that  his  sister  had  had 
another  child,  went  and  took  the  female  infant  called 
Poothany  from  his  sister,  and  when  he  was  about  to  kill  it,  the 
child  spake,  (it  being  a  spirit,)  and  said,  '  He  who  will  kill  thee 
is  being  brought  up  in  the  village  of  shepherds :  why  then 
arc  you  going  to  kill  me?*  and  it  vanished  out  of  his  sight. 
Kanjan,  the  king,  then  determined  to  take  other  measures  to 
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accomplish  his  purpose;  he  therefore  called  a  female  devil^ 
who  lived  in  the  tank  called  Nachu-Pogi ;  and  told  her  to  go 
and  act  as  a  nurse  to  the  child^  and  thus  by  her  poisonous 
milk  destroy  the  infant.  She  accordingly  went^  and  did  as 
commanded;  but  when  she  began  to  give  milk  to  the  child^ 
it  took  her  life.  When,  therefore,  he  grew  up,  and  became 
Chrishna,  he  went  and  slew  his  uncle  Kanjan,  the  king,  who 
shot  off  the  mango-fruit  with  his  arrow.*' 

Now,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  application  of  this  story. 
When  parents  have  lost  their  first  three  children,  they  con- 
clude "some  evil  one"  has  carried  them  off;  and  immediately 
on  the  birth  of  a  fourth,  they  adopt  measures  to  prevent  that 
from  being  taken  away  in  the  same  manner.  As  soon  as  it  is 
bom,  the  midwife  takes  it  to  a  fan,  or  winnow,  on  which  ashes 
have  been  spread,  and  then  bores  a  hole  in  the  right  nostril, 
and  puts  in  the  nose-ring,  which  is  to  act  as  an  impediment 
''  to  the  evil  one,*'  who  has  taken  off  the  other  children.  This, 
therefore,  when  properly  done,  is  believed  to  be  a  preventive 
against  death,  till  the  child  shall  be  married. 

When  the  time  has  come  to  take  off  the  nose-ring,  the 
parents  of  the  youth  take  him,  and  dress  his  hair  on  the  right 
side  of  his  head  with  great  neatness ;  but  that  on  the  left  is 
put  into  disorder;  the  eyelids  of  his  right  eye  are  painted 
black ;  and  he  is  sent  to  the  houses  of  seven  neighbours,  to 
ask  for  alms  to  give  to  the  Brahmins.  When  the  youth  has 
returned  from  the  seven  houses,  the  family  immediately  go  to 
the  temple,  and  there  take  off  the  ring;  which,  with  the  alms 
that  were  received,  are  given  to  the  officiating  Brahmin. 
They  then  return  to  their  house,  in  front  of  which  is  planted 
a  young  plantain-tree,  (banana,)  which  has  never  borne  fruit. 
Over  the  threshold  is  placed  the  pestle ;  and  the  youth  who 
has  had  the  ring  taken  from  his  nose,  walks  three  times  round 
the  tree  alluded  to,  from  left  to  right,  and  then  rushes  into 
the  house,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  threshold  or  pestle. 
After  he  has  entered,  he  is  placed  near  a  full  vessel  of  water, 
in  which  are  mango-leaves.  A  married  woman  then  takes  a 
salver,  on  which  are  lime  and  saffron,  which,  when  mixed 
with  water,  have  the  colour  of  blood.  A  hghted  wick  is  then 
floated  on  the  surface  of  that  which  represents  blood,  and  she 
waves  it  three  times  before  him.  Tlic  youth  then  retires,  and 
the  woman  spits  three  times  on  the  ground ;  and  the  imitation- 
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blood  is  thrown  into  the  back-jBrd.  Near  the  plantain-tree, 
in  front  of  the  house^  is  a  man,  who,  so  soon  as  the  ceremonies 
have  been  performed,  cuts  it  down,  knocks  at  the  door  three 
times,  which  is  then  opened,  and  he  enters,  not  having  looked 
back :  the  same  ceremonies  which  had  been  perfomied  for  the 
youth  are  then  repeated  for  him. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Adonis:  he  was  a  beautiful  youth, 
beloved  by  Venus,  which  induced  Mars,  who  was  also  her 
lover^  to  send  a  wild  boar  to  destroy  him.  In  memory  of  that 
event,  the  river  Adonis  is  said  to  run  blood. 

<<  Ran  purple  to  the  sea  taflfused  with  blood.** — Miltok.* 

Then  look  at  the  destruction  of  the  children  by  the  king 
Kanjan;  at  the  nose^jewel  to  prevent  future  death;  at  the 
blood  as  an  offering ;  at  the  manner  in  which  the  youth  goes 
to  ask  alms,  when  the  ring  is  to  be  taken  off;  his  hair  on  the 
left  side,  which  is  the  feminine,  being  in  disorder,  as  a  sign  of 
grief.  Look  also  at  the  representation  of  blood,  by  mixing 
the  saffron  and  Ume;  and  at  the  woman,  who  is  the  principal 
performer.  In  all  these  we  see  certain  ooinddenoes,  which 
seem  to  have  some  reference  to  the  death  of  Adonis  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  females. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  to  ''  put  the  branch  to  their 
nose,''  was  the  idolatrous  practice  of  boring  a  child's  nose  and 
putting  a  ring  therein,  to  dedicate  it  to  an  idol;  and  in  that 
way  to  show  it  to  be  under  its  protection,  rather  than  that  of 
Jehovah. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

0  Israel,  thy  prophets  are  like  the  foxes  in  the  deserts.— Verse  4. 
"  They  shall  be  a  portion  for  foxes."  (Psalm  Ixiii.  10.) 

In  the  preceding  passages.  Dr.  Boothroyd,  instead  of /c»ref, 
translates  ''jackals;"  and  I  consider  it  to  be  by  far  the  best 
rendering.  These  animals  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the 
East,  and  are  remarkably  cunning  and  voracious.  I  suppose 
the  reason  why  they  are  called  "the  lion's  provider"  is, 
because  they  yell  so  much  when  they  have  scent  of  prey,  that 

Maundrell  notices  this  circumstance :  the  water  is  supposed  to  have  been 
stained  with  red  earth,  or  oclire. 
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the  noble  beast^  hearing  the  sound,  goes  to  the  spot  and  satis- 
fies his  hunger.  They  often  hunt  in  packs ;  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty  have  sometimes  followed  me  (taking  care  to  ooncetd 
themselves  in  the  low  jtmgle)  for  an  hour  together.  They 
will  not,  in  general,  venture  to  attack  man;  but  let  him 
appear  to  be  dead,  or  in  a  helpless  condition,  and  they  exhibit 
no  hesitation.  Thus  our  grave-yards  are  often  disturbed  by 
these  animals;  and,  after  they  have  once  tasted  of  human 
flesh,  they,  as  well  as  many  other  creatures,  are  said  to  prefer 
it  to  any  other.  Their  cunning  is  proverbial :  in  allusion  to 
which,  a  man  of  plots  and  schemes  is  called  a  nareyan,  that 
is,  "a  jackal.^'  "Ah  I  only  give  that  fellow  a  tail,  and  he 
will  make  a  capital  jackal.^'  "  Begone,  low  caste  I  or  I  will 
give  thee  to  the  jackals/^ 

And  aay.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Woe  to  the  women  that  sew  pillows 
to  all  ann-holesy  and  make  kerchiefs  upon  the  head  of  ereiy  statore 
to  himt  souls !— Verse  18.  The  marghi  has^  instead  of  arm-holet, 
"elbows." 

The  marginal  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  Rich 
people  have  a  great  variety  of  pillows  and  bolsters  to  support 
themselves  in  various  positions  when  they  wish  to  take  their 
ease.  Some  are  long  and  round,  and  are  stuffed  till  they  are 
quite  hard;  whilst  others  are  short  and  soft,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience. The  verse  refers  to  females  of  a  loose  character ; 
and  Parkhurst  is  right  when  he  observes :  "  These  false  pro* 
phetesses  decoyed  men  into  their  gardens,  where  probably 
some  impure  rites  of  worship  were  performed.^'  The  pillows 
were  used  for  the  vilest  purposes,  and  the  kerchiefs  employed 
as  an  affectation  of  shame. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

Thou  wast  not  salted. — ^Verse  4. 
The  Hindoos  do  not  wash  their  new-bom  infants  in  salt : 
but,  before  the  Brahmin  names  the  child,  he  puts  a  little  salt 
into  its  mouth. 
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CHAP.   XIX. 

Then  the  nations  set  against  him  on  eveiy  side  from  the  pnmnMs^  and 
spread  their  net  over  him  :  he  Tvaa  taken  in  their  pit.— Vene  8. 
See  Lam.  iv.  20. 
These  bold  figures  are  derived  from  the  manner  in  which 
wild  beasts  are  hunted  and  taken  in  Eastern  countries.  When 
large  and  deep  pits  have  been  formed  in  paths  along  which 
it  is  known  the  animals  must  go^  the  people  assemble  on 
every  side  of  the  large  space  where  the  victims  are  collected^ 
and  begin  to  shout^  to  beat  on  instruments^  and  rush  among 
the  trees.  The  wild  creatures  become  alarmed^  and  run 
towards  the  place  where  they  see  an  opening;  and  then  M 
into  the  deep  pits  which  are  prepared  for  them.  Elephants 
themselves^  though  proverbially  cautious  animals^  are  some- 
times caught  in  this  way ;  and  the  agony  and  rage  which  they 
manifest  when  thus  entrapped  is  most  afiEecting.  Nets  and 
ropes  are  then  thrown  over  them ;  and  when  they  are  8u£S- 
ciently  entangled^  a  way  is  opened  for  them  to  walk  out  in 
their  trammelled  and  humbled  condition. 


CHAP.   XXI. 

Sigh  therefore,  thou  son  of  man,  with  the  breaking  of  thy  loins.— 
Verse  6. 

It  is  said^  when  a  man's  strength  is  reduced^ ''  Alas  1  that 
poor  fellow^s  loins  are  broken.'' 

Thou  therefore,  son  of  man,  prophesy,  and  smite  thine  hands  together.— 

Verse  14. 

To  smite  the  hands  together  in  the  East,  amounts  to  an 
oath.  In  verse  17  of  this  chapter,  the  Lord  says,  in  reference 
to  Jerusalem^  "  I  will  also  smite  mine  hands  together,  and  I 
will  cause  my  fury  to  rest :  I  the  Lord  have  said.''  By  the 
solenm  smiting  of  the  hands  it  was  shown  that  the  word  had 
gone  forth,  and  would  not  be  recalled. 

When  a  priest  delivers  a  message  to  the  people^  when  he 
relates  any  thing  which  he  professes  to  have  received  firom  the 
gods,  he  smites  his  hands  together,  and  says,  "  True ! " 

Docs  a  Pandaram,  or  any  other  kind  of  religious  mendi- 
cant, consider  himself  to  be  insulted  ?  he  smites  his  hands 
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against  the  individuals^  and  pronounces  his  imprecations  upon 
them,  crying  aloud,  "  True !  true !  it  will  all  come  upon  you/' 
When  a  person  is  speaking  of  any  thing  which  is  certain  to 
happen,  should  any  doubts  concerning  it  be  expressed  by 
others,  he  will  immediately  smite  his  hands  together.  "  Have 
you  heard  that  Muttoo  has  been  killed  by  a  tiger?''  ''  No  I 
nor  do  I  believe  it."  The  relater  will  then,  if  that  be  really  the 
fact,  smite  together  his  hands  :  which  is  accounted  a  solemn 
confirmation  of  the  sad  event.  '^  Those  men  cannot  escape 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  because  the  king  has  smitten  his 
hands;"  meaning,  because  he  has  sworn  to  have  them  taken 
into  custody.  Jehovah  did  smite  his  hands  together  against 
Jerusalem. 

For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head 
of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divination :  he  made  his  arrows  bright, 
he  consulted  with  images. — ^Verse  21.  The  mai^gin  has,  instead 
of  parting,  ^^  mother ;"  which  luxsords  with  the  Tamul,  '^mother- 
way." 

In  former  times  it  was  customary  to  decide  important 
affairs  by  shooting  arrows.  Thus,  should  three  princes  pro- 
pose themselves  severally  as  suitors  of  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
and  should  he  be  in  doubt  to  which  of  the  three  he  ought  to 
give  her,  he  will  write  the  name  of  each  prince  on  an  arrow, 
and  then  shoot  thein  altogether  or  separately  from  the  bow; 
and  the  man  whose  name  is  on  the  most  distant  arrow  will  be 
the  husband  of  the  princess. 


CHAP.   ZXII. 

In  thee  have  they  taken  gifts  to  shed  blood  ;  thou  hast  taken  usury 
and  increase,  and  thou  hast  greedUy  gained  of  thy  neighbours  by 
extorUouw — ^Verae  12. 

There  is  surely  no  part  of  the  world  worse  than  the  East 
for  usury  and  extortion.  A  rich  man  will  think  nothing  of 
demanding  twenty  per  cent,  for  his  precious  loan.  Does  a 
person  wish  to  buy  or  sell  an  article  ?  does  he  want  to  avoid 
any  office  or  duty,  to  gain  a  situation,  or  place  any  person 
under  an  obligation?  he  cannot  think  of  doing  the  one  or 
the  other,  without  giving  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  extor- 
tioner. 


OVOrTAL  nXCtTBATlOXS 


op  t]iak%«^ad 
-YcneaOL 


When  m  man  bsM  kMt  all  Ilia  difldren,  and  ia  cewmhining 
of  hb  fiiriorn  eonditioB,  k  exdaima :  ''Alaa!  I  hare  not  mj 
one  to  lUnd  in  tke  gtfte;  sn-  fnranira  can  now  enter  vka 
tker  pkaae,  to  tear  ani  denmr  me.^  '^  In  Uie  gate^  intiie 
gate  no  one  itanda !" 


CHAT.   XXIII. 

She  «w  mm  portiBTcd  apaa  tha  wdl,  tha  fan«gaa  of  the  ChMm§ 
poitnTcd  with  TOBulkaL — Ycrae  14. 

The  natore  of  thoae  images  and  the  practioea  may  he  teea 
firom  the  context ;  and  the  portraying  waa  of  the  coloar  of 
TermiUon.  (See  the  remaika  on  IsaL  L  18;  Jer.  ir.  80.)  Ift 
the  Hindoo  templet  and  TertibnleSy  figures  of  the  most  revolt- 
ing description  are  portrayed  on  the  walls :  there  the  sexei 
are  painted  together  in  sndi  positions  as  few  men  of  discretimi 
would  choose  to  descrihe.  In  some  temples  there  are  stone 
figoxea  sculptured  in  such  postures  as  hell  itself  could  onlj 
have  suggested :  and  let  it  he  recollected^  that  these  are  the 
places  in  which  men,  women,  and  children  assemble  fbr 
worship. 


CHAP.    XXIV. 

Forbear  to  cry,  make  no  moumiDg  for  the  dead,  bind  the  tire  of  thine 
licad  upon  thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon  thy  feet,  and  coTer  not 
thy  lips,  and  eat  not  the  bread  of  men. — Verse  17. 

This  refers  to  mourning  for  the  dead;  and  the  prophet  wu 
forbidden  to  use  any  symbol  of  sorrow  on  the  deatii  of  his 
wife.  At  a  funeral  ceremony  here  the  tires  and  turbans  are 
taken  off,  and  the  sandals  are  laid  aside.  On  such  moumfiil 
occasions,  nobles,  who  wear  the  most  costly  turbana,  are  seen 
walking  with  their  heads  uncovered;  and  those  whose  feet 
wore  previously  adorned  with  beautiful  sandals,  are  bare-foot. 
But  the  prophet  was  to  put  on  his  tire  and  sandals,  to  indicate 
that  ho  was  not  mourning  for  the  dead. 
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CHAP.  XZV. 

They  Bhall  eat  thy  fruity  and  they  shall  drink  thy  milk.— Vene  4. 

The  people  of  the  East  take  great  pleasure  in  eating  fruit 
and  drinking  milk.  Hence  thousands  never  take  any  other 
food  to  their  breakfast.  "  Pallum,  paUamum/^  that  is, ''  milk 
and  fruit/'  they  greatly  desire. 

Thoa  hast  clapped  thine  hands,  and  stamped  with  the  feet. — ^Verse  6. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  observations  on  Lam.  ii.  15,  how  and 
when  the  Orientals  dap  their  hands;  and  they  are  equally 
given  to  stamp  with  their  feet  when  they  triumph  over  a 
fedlen  foe.  Their  manner  is,  to  make  a  sudden  jump  on 
the  ground.* 

CHAP.   XXVII. 

They  tnded  the  persons  of  men  and  veaseb  of  brass  in  thy  market- 
Verse  13. 

The  domestic  utensils  of  the  Orientals  are  nearly  always 
brass :  and  to  these  they  often  refer,  as  a  sign  of  property. 
''He  is  a  rich  man;  his  house  is  full  of  brass  vessels.^' 
"  Begone,  fellow !  I  have  more  brass  in  my  house  than  would 
purchase  all  thy  property.''  ''  The  miserable  man  has  not  a 
brass  dish  in  his  house.'' 


CHAP.   XXVIII. 

Say  nnto  the  prince  of  Tyros,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Because  thine 
heart  is  lifted  np,  and  thon  hast  said,  I  am  a  god,  I  sit  in  the  seat  of 
God,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  &c. — ^Verse  2. 

Origen  thought  the  guardian  angel  of  the  city  to  have  been 
intended  by  the  prophet  in  this  passage.  It  has  been  exceed- 
ingly common,  in  all  ages  in  the  East,,  for  great  saints  or 
devotees  to  assume  the  airs  of  a  god,  and  to  demand  the 
homage  which  is  paid  to  a  deity.  Numbers  who  are  cele- 
brated for  sanctity  are  always  addressed  by  the  title  of  Swamy, 
tbatis,  "God." 

*  I  have  often  seen  the  nadveB  of  Moiambique'thus  dance  and  stamp  with 
their  feet,  when  singing  their  war^songs. 
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There  shall  be  no  more  a  pikkiig  War  onto  tlie  hone  af  IneL^ 
Vena  24. 

Enemies  are  often  ocmipaied  to  tiioniB  and  tiiiatie^  ''Ali! 
how  this  thorn  goads  me,''  says  a  man  when  speakmg  of  his 
foe.  When  a  man's  adTeisaiies  are  dead,  he  saysy  ''This  is 
now  a  desert  without  thorns.^'  '' Ah !  as  oar  fiidier  is  dead, 
we  are  to  our  enemies  like  a  jnn§^  withoot  thoms/' 


CHAF.   XXTX. 

Every  shoulder  was  peeled.— Vene' 18. 

What  an  illustration  of  this  passage  we  have  in  those  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  cany  the  palankeen !  Daring 
the  first  day  the  skin  is  literally  peeled  off.  To  present  the 
pole  £pDm  galling  the  shoulder,  the  CooUes  have  coshions  or  a 
piece  of  the  plantain-tree  put  under  the  pole.  The  shoulders 
of  those  who  assisted  at  the  siege  against  Tyre  were  peeled  by 
hard  labour. 


CHAP.   XXZII. 

They  shall  bring  thee  ap  in  my  net — ^Vexse  3. 

When  a  person  has  been  caught  by  the  stratagem  of  another, 
it  is  said,  ''  He  is  caught  in  his  net.''  '^  He  is  like  a  deer 
caught  in  the  net.''  Has  a  man  escaped?  the  remark  is: 
"  The  fellow  has  broken  the  net."  "  Catch  him  in  yaw  net ! 
will  you  catch  the  lightning?" 


CHAP,  zzxni. 

Thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant 
voice. — ^Verse  32. 

"  Gone  !  gone  !  "  says  the  bereaved  admirer :  "  she  was 
indeed  like  a  sweet  voice  to  my  ear."  ''  I  hear  not  the  sweet 
song  I "  ''  Where  is  my  music ?"  " The  song  of  the  night ! 
the  song  of  the  night !  has  left  me." 
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CHAP.    XXXIX. 

I  will  giye  unto  Gog  a  place  there  of  graves  in  Igrael,  the  Talley  of  the 
passengerB  on  the  east  of  the  sea :  and  it  shall  stop  the  noses  of  the 
passengers :  and  there  shall  they  bury  Gpg  and  all  his  multitade. 
— Veree  11. 

This  refers  to  the  dreadful  stench  which  should  arise  from 
the  dead  bodies  of  Oog.  The  Tamul  translation  has :  ^'  It 
shall  cause  to  stop  the  noses.''  The  moment  when  people 
smell  any  thing  offensive^  they  immediately  press  the  nostrils 
together  with  their  fingers.  They  declare  concerning  a  bad 
smell :  ''It  has  stopped  my  nose;''  which  means^  the  nose  is 
so  fall  of  it,  that  it  is  not  sensible  of  any)[other  smell.  The 
figure  is  much  used  in  reference  to  the  decayed  oysters  at  the 
pearl-fishery. 


CHAP.   XL. 

Upon  each  post  were  palm-trees.— Verse  16. 

Calmet  says,  '^  Probably  pilasters,  representing  palm-trees^ 
the  trunks  forming  the  shafts  and  the  branches  the  capitals." 
The  favourite  capital  in  Eastern  architecture  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  fruit  of  the  plantain-tree  (musa  paradisiaca)  before 
it  has  broken  its  sheatii,  and  is  called  the  Vali-potte.  On  all 
festive  occasions  which  call  for  extraordinary  show,  the  people 
procure  two  living  trees  of  the  description  alluded  to,  and 
plant  one  on  each  side  of  the  door-post :  then  from  one  to  the 
other  they  suspend  festoons  of  mango-leaves,  cocoa-nut  leaves, 
and  the  flowers  of  the  thdlam.  The  musa  is  sacred  to  the 
goddess  Lechymy. 


CHAP.    XLIII. 

Behold,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the  East.<— 

Verse  2. 

Dr.  Gray  observes  :  "  Under  the  particulars  detailed  by 
Ezekiel,  we  often  discover  the  economy  of  a  spiritual  temple 
which  should  again  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord  coming 
from  the  East." 

When  we  consider  the  various  allusions  to  the  East  in  holy 
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writ  *  tlie  oompaiiflons  to  the  loiij  in.  vdEbrance  to  difine  iDii- 
minations;  when  we  reflect  ou  the  homage  paid  to  the  great 
orb  of  day  by  all  the  hearenly  bodies ;  lodldiig  at  flie  idea 
of  the  Orientals,  ''that  the  hce  is  always  towards  the Eai^" 
that  is,  it  is  the  eastern  part  of  the  body;  oonndering  aho 
the  phrase,  ''  not  turn  to  the  rig^t  or  fhe  leftp"  thst  is, 
neither  to  the  north  nor  to  the  sonth j  we^obtain  a  new  new 
of  many  interesting  passages  of  seriptore. 


CHAP.  ZLVIII. 

Benjimin  shall  hats  a  p<yrtion,r— Vase  23.    Haigin,  mstsad  of  s^ 


In  the  Tamul  it  is  the  same,  thus :  Oru  mamtikam,  htenOr, 
'One  man/'  that  is,  always  one,  which  we  render  a. 


DANIEL. 


CHAP.   I. 


He  brought  the  veflsels  into  the  treasore-honse  of  his  god.— Y em  2. 

In  all  heathen  temples  there  is  a  place  for  the  sacred 
jewels  and  other  treasures.  The  ornaments  of  the  idols  are 
sometimes  of  great  value.  I  have  seen  the  small  crown, 
breast-plate,  and  necklaces  of  one  idol  worth  more  than  £400. 


CHAP.    II. 

O  king,  live  for  ever. — ^Veise  4. 

These  words  are  not  addressed  to  the  ears  of  royalty 
merely.  Has  a  man  been  greatly  favoured  by  another?  he 
expresses  the  wish :  "  Ah !  may  you  never  die."  "  So  good 
a  man  ought  never  to  die.'^    "May  you  live  for  ever!" 
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"Will  death  come  to  such  a  man  as  this?  '^     '^  Live,  live,  for 


CHAP.    IV. 

They  shall  wet  thee  with  the  dew  of  heaven. — ^Verse  25. 

This  was  one  of  the  miseries  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  a 
much  greater  one  than  the  people  in  England  imagine. 
Think  of  the  state  of  the  body  and  pores,  after  having  been 
twelve  hours  in  a  blazing  sun;  then  think  on  such  a  dew  falling 
as  will  saturate  all  the  clothes ;  and  a  tolerable  view  is  gained 
of  the  great  reverse,  and  the  injurious  eflfect  which  it  must 
have  on  the  human  frame.  Of  a  wretched  man  it  is  a£Srmed: 
''  The  sun  falls  on  his  head  by  day,  and  the  dew  by  night." 
"  He  is  scorched  by  the  sun,  and  made  wet  by  the  dew." 


CHAP.   V. 

Dissolying  of  doubts. — ^Verse  12.    The  mai^  has,  instead  of  doubts^ 

«  knots." 

A  very  difficult  subject  is  called  a  mudiclie,  "a  knot;" 
and  the  explaining  of  a  riddle  is  termed,  "  untying  the  knot." 
Concerning  a  talented  man,  it  is  asserted :  "  Ah  !  he  is  very 
clever :  he  can  tie  or  untie  any  knot."  Concerning  a  dream, 
it  is  asked :  "  Who  can  loose  this  knot  ?  "  Respecting  any 
mysteries  or  deep  plans,  it  is  also  asked :  '^  Ah !  who  can 
imtie  these  knots  ?  "  ''  How  difficult  that  passage  was  !  but 
he  soon  unravelled  the  knot." 

TsKEL ;  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting.— 

Verse  27. 

This  striking  form  of  speech  is  much  used  in  the  East  at 
this  day.  Should  two  men  be  disputing  respecting  the  moral 
character  of  a  third  person,  one  will  say,  "  I  know  the  fellow 
well.  I  have  weighed  him,  and  he  is  found  wanting."  ''  He 
fotmd  wanting!  you  are  much  lighter  than  he."  "What, 
miscreant !  do  you  wish  to  weigh  against  me?"  "  Thou  art 
but  as  one  part  in  a  thousand."  "  Begone,  fellow !  or  I  will 
soon  weigh  thee."  "Yes,  yes!  there  is  no  doubt  about  it :  you 

K  K 
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have  weighed  me ;  I  am  much  lighter  than  yon.''  ''  What 
kind  of  times  are  these?  the  slaves  are  weighing  their  mas- 
ters." "  Yes,  the  low  castes  have  become  very  clever,  they 
are  weighing  their  superiors/'  "  What,  woman !  do  you  call  in 
question  the  authority  of  your  husband?  are  you  qualified  to 
weigh  him  ?  "  "  The  judge  has  been  weighing  the  prisoners, 
and  they  are  all  wanting." 


CHAP.    VI. 

No  manner  of  hurt  was  found  upon  him,  because  he  believed  in  his 
God.— Verse  23. 

The  Orientals  have  an  idea,  that  in  whatever  a  nan 
believes,  whether  in  reference  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  evil  or  danger  concerning  himself,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  such  belief  will  his  condition  be  regulated.  When 
walking  once  with  a  learned  Brahmin  through  a  grove  of 
cocoa-trees,  I  inquired :  "  ^Vhy  are  you  not  afraid  of  those 
nuts  falling  on  your  head,  and  killing  you  on  the  spot?'* 
"  Because  I  have  only  to  believe  they  will  not  fall,  and  all  is 
safe,"  was  his  prompt  reply. 


CHAP.    VII. 

I  Daniel  was  grieved  in  my  spirit  in  the  midst  of  my  body,  and  the 
visions  of  my  head  troubled  me. — ^Verse  15.  The  mai^gin  has, 
instead  of  hody^  "  sheath." 

Sheath — This  is  a  very  curious  expression  when  applied  to 
such  a  subject ;  but  it  is  perfectly  natural.  When  a  person 
has  swooned,  the  people  say,  "  His  life  has  gone  into  its  ttri^^' 
that  is,  "  into  its  sheath,''  meaning  some  particular  place  into 
wliich  the  life  is  supposed  to  retire  and  conceal  itself  from  the 
sight.  If  a  man  be  wounded  by  a  serpent,  and  should  appear 
to  be  dead,  it  is  often  said,  '^  Fear  not !  his  life  has  merely 
gone  into  its  sheath."  When  a  person's  eyes  are  much 
sunken  by  sickness,  the  people  exclaim:  "Alas!  his  eyes 
have  gone  into  their  sheath." — "  Well,  my  friend,  when  did 
you  arrive ? "  "I  came  just  as  the  sun  was  going  into  its 
sheath ; "  that  is,  "  going  down."  "  I  am  happy  to  hear  that 
the  king  has  put  his  anger  and  his  sword  into  the  sheath.^' 
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ROSEA. 

CHAP.    III. 

So  I  bougiit  her  to  me  for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver. — ^Verse  2. 

Slavery  hasbeen  common  in  the  East  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity ;  but  its  form  in  general  is  very  mild :  hence  masters 
and  slaves  are  more  like  companions  than  those  betwixt  whom 
such  a  relationship  exists.  If  the  latter  can  tell  a  good  story^  and 
flatter  their  lords^  they  may  almost  do  as  they  please.  A  good 
high-caste  female  slave  may  be  had  for  sixty  rix-dollars^  that 
is^  £4.  10s. ;  whereas  one  who  is  a  low-caste  can  be  purchased 
for  twenty  rix-dollars^  or  £1.  10s.  A  high-caste  male  slave 
will  fetch  three  pounds  sterling;  but  one  of  an  inferior 
degree^  only  half  that  sum.  * 


CHAP.    IV. 

For  Israel  slideth  back  as  a  back-sliding  heifer. — ^Verse  16. 

By  a  reference  to  verses  14, 15,  it  will  be  seen,  that  this 
denotes  the  loose  conduct  of  the  daughters  of  Israel;  and 
exactly  in  this  way  do  people  speak  of  the  same  class  of 
females. 


CHAP.    VI. 

O  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ?  O  Judah,  what  shall  I  do  unto 
thee  ?  for  your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew 
it  goeth  away. — ^Verse  4. 

Early  dew — ^'What!  is  this  prosperity?  what!  this 
pleasure?     Ah!  what  are  my  riches,  and  what  my  glory? 

•  During  the  time  when  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  was 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  a  goyemment-regulation  was  made,  which  will  soon  cause 
aUvery  to  be  extinct  in  that  island.  By  the  proposal  of  numerous  inhabitants 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  that  children  bom  after  the  12th  of  August,  1816,  should 
be  emancipated,  and  by  the  goyemment-regulation,  (No.  8,)  dated  the  17th  of 
April,  1821,  it  is  decided :  <<  All  female  children  of  female  slaves,  bom  on  and 
after  the  24th  of  April,  1821,  being  the  day  of  celebrating  His  Majesty's  birth- 
day,  are  declared  free ; "  thus,  in  a  short  time,  eyen  from  that  regulation^  there 
would  not  have  been  a  single  slave  in  Ceylon. 

2k2 
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Alas !  it  is  like  tlie  dew^  which  flies  off  at  the  sight  of  the 
morning  sun."  "  My  son,  my  son !  be  not  too  confident;  for 
life  is  like  the  dew/^ 

The  company  of  priests  murder  in  the  way  by  consents — Veree  9.  The 
margin  has,  instead  of  by  consent^  "  with  one  shoulder."  "  To 
8er\'e  him  with  one  consent."  (2teph.  ilL  9.)  The  maigin  has, 
instead  of  cotisent,  "  shoulder." 

The  Hindoo  expression  for  the  same  thing  is,  ''with  one 
hand.^'  Thus:  '^ Those  people  with  one  hand  have  gone  to 
the  judge ;^'  that  is,  with  one  consent.  "Those  wretches 
with  one  hand  are  doing  evil.^'  ''  If  the  coolies  do  their  duty 
with  one  hand,  the  work  will  soon  be  finished.'' — *'  Why  have 
they  not  accomplished  their  object  ? ''  "  Because  they  did  not 
go  about  it  unth  one  hand." 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Israel  is  swallowed  up :  now  shall  they  he  among  the  Gentiles  as  a 
vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure. — Verse  8.  ^  I  have  broken  Moab 
like  a  vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure."  (Jer.  xlviii.  38.) 

This  refers  to  an  earthen  vessel,  and  not  to  one  made  of 
skin.  People  often  compare  each  other  to  an  uppu-panum, 
that  is,  literally,  "  a  salt- vessel ; "  because,  after  it  has  con- 
tained salt,  it  is  most  fragile,  the  least  thing  will  then  break 
it  to  pieces.  "  What  are  you,  sir?  an  uppu-pdnum"  "a  salt- 
vessel."  "  Look  at  that  poor  salt-vessel !  If  you  touch  him, 
he  will  fall  to  pieces.^^ 


CHAP.    IX. 

Give  them  a  miscarrying  womh  and  dry  hreasts.— Verse  14. 

When  men  curse  females,  or  when  the  latter  curse  each 
other,  they  often  invoke  the  gods  thus  to  injure  the  objects  of 
their  anger. 


CHAP.   VI  — X. 
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CHAP.    X. 

As  for  Samaria^  her  king  is  cut  off  as  the  foam  upon  the  water. — Verse  7. 

"Those  sons  of  fiends  are  now  gone  as  the  neer-molle" 
that  is,  "the  bubble,^'  "Alas!  my  race  is  cut  oflf:  it  has 
disappeared  like  the  bubble.''  "  Yes,  those  people  were  only 
bubbles;  they  have  all  gone.'' 

The  high  places  also  of  Aven,  the  sin  of  Israel,  shall  be  destroyed  :  the 
thorn  and  the  thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altars. — ^Verse  8.  See 
Gen.  iii.  18. 

Has  a  man  by  fraud  gained  possession  of  another  person's 
land?  then  the  imprecation  is  uttered:  "Thorns  and  thistles 
shall  ever  grow  there !"  "-Hi?  ffet  rice  from  his  land!  Never ! 
he  will  have  thorns  and  thistles."  "  Yes,  yes !  the  rice  shall 
be  as  thorns  in  his  bowels." 

It  is  in  my  desire  that  I  should  chastise  them  ;  and  the  people  shall  be 
gathered  against  them,  when  they  shall  bind  themselves  in  their 
two  furrows. — ^Verse  10.  The  margin  has,  instead  of  Th^  shall 
hind  themselves  in  their  two  furrows^  **  I  shall  bind  them  for  their 
two  transgressions,  or,  in  their  two  habitations." 

The  figurative  expressions  in  this  verse,  and  in  those  of  the 
context,  are  agricultural.  Does  it  not  refer  to  Israel  joining 
herself  to  the  idolaters,  as  the  oxen  were  joined  together  in 
the  furrows  ?     ' 

TuH)  Jurraws — A  furrow,  acjcording  to  the  English  idea,  is  a 
small  trench  made  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  formed  in  a 
straight  line  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other.  But  this 
is  not  a  proper  description  of  a  furrow  in  the  East,  because 
the  fermers  of  those  parts  plough  in  circles.  Thus  in  the 
subjoined  diagram,  the  square  represents  the  field,  in  which 


the  husbandmen  begin  at  the  west,  and  plough  in  circles 
towards   the   east.      The   places   marked  1^  2,  within  the 


fr*-"->^,  az*  oZJai  #&£.  Xov^  cobb  ^e  appfiaCiaQ  of  the 
irc^  Wbt!!  Tv^ J-  -Lt'fliTiCp  cBCSHiei  ksfv  heeoHK  friends, 
tjifr  perxuf  ttj.  '  Tber  ce  "^omAsmz  m  tvo  jaliy'''  that  is, 
'^'ReT  1?^  ftccz=^  izi  pesiKS  asoordaaee;^  ulhtfigc  they 
coQjd  ZKX  tk3»  pujc^ :  ior  if  one  vett  one  v«r  and  anoihrr 
trxA  sDr>dtaer  £7«c^3o.hflvconld  tkraereer  ''Tnieitis, 
trae  it  if.  Arrcrv-Mosi^iai  and  Cfcrnrr-Tambr  aie  ploo^iiii^ 
Vjgc^iber  in  tLsr  rro  Mii .-  whorrcr  f  nirctrd  to  ace  sodi  foes 
auct  toe«her'""  -Xcncr,  new  a^ain  will  those  fellows 
pkfozh  tosetLer  in  their  two  fumwia ;  ther  are  svom  fiKs." 
Isaei  was  bocnd  together  in  the  funuas  with  the  idolaters 
of  "  Beth-aven :  '  bat  ^'the  dioni  and  the  thistle"  were  to 
"  come  tip  on  their  altany"  and  she  was  exhcHted  ''to  seek 
the  Lord.-' 

It  U  time  to  seek  ibt  Lead,  till  he  cant  mad  nin  li^iteoiiaDMB  upon 


It  it  said  of  a  good  king,  "  What  a  blessing  he  ia  to  the 
land !  he  is  ahrars  raining  jnstiee  iqpon  ns."  ''  Tofn  talk  to 
me  about  the  merit  of  remaining  with  sodi  a  master :  he  is 
always  raining  blessings  npon  me.''  A  son  after  the  decease 
of  his  father  asks:  ''Where  is  now  the  rain  of  love?  alas! 
I  am  withered  and  dry/'  The  figure  is  also  used  sarcasticallv : 
"Yes,  indeed  you  are  a  Tcry  good  firiend^  you  are  alwap 
raining  favours  upon  me." 


CHAr.   XI. 

I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love.^Vewe  4. 

Here  we  have  another  figure  to  show  the  affectiou  of 
Jehovah  for  backsliding  Israel.  An  affectionate  wife  says  of 
a  ^'ood  husband^  "  He  has  bound  me  with  the  cords  of  love." 
"  Ah  woman !  have  yuu  not  drawn  me  with  the  cords  of 
lov(;?^^  '^True,  true,  I  was  once  drawn  by  the  cords  of 
love ;  but  they  arc  now  all  broken," 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

He  shall  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon. — ^Verse  5. 
A  priest  or  aged  man,  in  blessing  a  newly-married  couple, 
often  says,  "  Ah !  may  your  roots  shoot  forth  like  the  aruga- 
piUuf'  fAgrestis  Linearis.)  This  beautiful  grass  puts  forth 
numerous  roots,  and  is  highly  valued  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle. 


JOEL. 


CHAP.    I. 


He  hath  barked  my  fig-tree. — Verse  7. 

The  skin  of  a  man  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  bark  of  a 

*tree.     Thus  it  is  said  of  those  who  have  been  severely  flogged, 

''Their  backs  are  like  the  margossa-tree  stripped  of  its  bark:'' 

which  alludes  to  the  custom  of  taking  off  the  bark  of  that 

tree  for  medicinal  purposes. 


CHAP.    II. 

All  &ce8  shall  gather  blackness.— Verse  6.    The  margin  has,  for  black- 
w«**,  «pot." 

The  Tamul  translation  has:  "All  faces  shall  wither,  or 
shrivel.''  Thus  of  a  man  in  great  poverty  it  is  affirmed  :  "  His 
face  is  shrivelled."  It  is  very  provoking  to  tell  a  person  his 
fece  is  like  the  kare-chattey  that  is,  the  earthen  vessel  in  which 
the  rice  is  boiled.  The  "pot"  may  allude  to  such  an  utensil, 
it  being  made  black  with  the  smoke. 
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AMOS. 

CHAP.   I. 

They  have  ripped  up  the  women  with  ehildv— Yene  Id.    The  maigin 
has,  for  ripped^  S^.,  ^dirided  the  mountaiiia.*' 

It  was  common  in  the  ancient  wan  thus  to  treat  women; 
but  in  general,  the  Orientals  are  very  kind  to  their  wives  in  i 
state  of  pregnancy.  Nay,  even  to  animals  in  that  condition 
they  are  very  tender.  Were  a  man  to  beat  his  cow  when  with 
calf,  he  would  be  called  a  great  sinner;  and  were  he  to  kill  i 
goat  or  a  sheep  when  with  young,  he  would  be  accounted 
cousummately  wicked  and  cruel.  The  Hindoo  hunters  will 
not  destroy  wild  animals  when  in  that  condition.  The  term 
in  the  margin  is  of  common  application  to  pr^nant  females. 
*'  In  the  tenth  moon  the  child  fell  from  the  mountain." 


CHAP.   II. 

They  sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  and  the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes.— 
Verse  6.  "  Over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe."  (Psalm  Ix.  a) 
See  also  Amos  viii.  6. 

The  shoes,  or  rather  sandals,  have  the  least  honour  of  any 
thing  which  is  worn  by  a  human  being ;  because  they  belong 
to  the  feet,  and  arc  of  comparatively  httle  value.  Nothing  is 
more  disgraceful  than  to  be  beaten  with  the  sandals :  thus, 
when  one  man  intends  to  exasperate  another,  he  begins  to 
take  off  a  sandal  as  if  going  to.  strike  him.  Spitting  in  the 
face  is  not  a  greater  indignity  than  this.  When  a  person 
wishes  to  insult  another  in  reference  to  the  price  of  any 
article,  he  says,  "  I  will  give  you  my  sandals  for  it.''  "  That 
fellow  is  not  worth  the  vdue  of  my  sandals.''  "  Who  are  you, 
sir?  you  arc  not  worthy  to  carry  my  sandals;"  which  alludes 
to  the  custom  of  a  rich  man  always  having  a  servant  with  him 
to  carry  his  sandals ;  that  is,  when  he  chooses  to  walk  bare- 
foot.* "  Over  Edom  vdll  I  cast  out  my  shoe :"  so  contempti- 
ble was  that  country  deemed,  and  so  easy  to  be  conquered. 

•  «  Who»c  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear."  (Matt,  iii,  U.) 
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That  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the  head  of  the  poor,  and  turn 
aside  the  way  of  the  meek :  and  a  man  and  his  £aUier  will  go  in 
unto  the  same  maid,  to  pro&ne  my  holy  name. — Verse  7. 

Who  were  those  that  thus  oppressed  the  poor^  who  sold 
them  for  a  pair  of  shoes^  and  panted  "  after  the  dust  of  the 
earth  ?  "  They  were  the  judges  and  the  princes  of  the  people. 
The  Tamul  translation  is  :  "  To  the  injury  of  the  poor,  they 
eagerly  took  the  dust  of  the  earth ; "  literally,  "  they  gnawed 
the  eaxth  as  a  dog  does  a  bone/^ 

Dust  of  the  earth — ^What  does  this  mean?  I  believe,  it 
alludes  to  the  lands  of  the  poor,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  judges  and  princes.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  Eastern  language  than  for  a  man  to  call  his  fields  and 
gardens  his  man ;  that  is,  ^^  his  dust,  his  earth.''  ''  That  man 
has  gnawed  away  my  dust  or  sand.''  "  Ah,  the  fellow !  by 
degrees  he  has  taken  away  all  that  poor  man's  earth." 
"  The  cruel  wretch !  he  is  ever  trying  to  take  away  the  dust 
of  the  poor."  In  consequence  of  there  not  being  any  hedges 
or  fences  in  the  East,  land-owners  often  encroach  on  each 
other's  possessions. 

On  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  and  on  the  next  to  it^  I 
dafe  not  offer  any  observations ;  only  that  the  Heathenism, 
the  devilism,  thus  plainly  described  by  Amos,  remains 
unchanged.  Who  did  these  things?  The  princes,  thq 
judges,  and  the  people  of  Judah. 


CHAP.   III. 

You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth :  therefore  I 
will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities. — Verse  2. 

In  Eastern  language,  to  say  you  know  a  person^  means  you 
approve  of  him.  Thus,  should  a  man  be  well  acquainted 
with  two  brothers,  and  should  he  not  approve  of  one  of  them, 
lie  will  aay,  "  I  do  not  know  him."  But  of  him  whom  he 
loves,  he  will  declare:  "Ah!  I  know  him  well."  Jehovah 
had  known,  that  is^  had  approved  o/,  Israel ;  but,  because  of 
their  abominations,  he  had  determined  that  they  should  be 
punished. 
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Shall  one  take  up  a  snare  from  the  earth,  and  hare  taken  nothing  at 
aU?— Verse  5. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  reference  here  to  any  particolar 
kind  of  trap.  The  Tamul  translation  reads :  '' WUl  the  snare 
be  taken,  if  there  is  nothing  in  it  ? ''  The  remark  of  Mr. 
Benson  is :  '^  It  is  not  usnal  for  the  fowler  or  hunter  to  take 
up  the  snares  which  he  has  laid,  till  he  has  taken  something 
in  them/' 

Ab  the  shepherd  taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  legs,  or  a  piece 
of  an  ear  ;  so  shall  the  children  of  Israel  he  taken  out  that  dwell 
in  Samaria  in  the  comer  of  a  bed. — ^Verse  12. 

The  Tamul  translation  has  this :  "  In  the  place  of  the  bed 
if  one  conceal  himself; ''  that  is,  in  the  place  or  comer  where 
the  bed  is,  if  a  person  conceal  himself  under  it,  he  shall  be 
taken  out.  So  shall  the  children  of  Israel,  who  have  con- 
cealed themselves  in  Samaria,  be  taken  out;  and  so  difficult 
shall  it  be  for  them  to  escape,  that  it  will  be  as  easy  to  take 
the  prey  from*  the  mouth  of  the  Hon. 


CHAP.    IV. 

The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by  his  holiness,  that,  lo,  the  days  shall  come 
upon  you,  that  he  will  take  you  away  with  hooks^  and  your  pos- 
terity with  fish-hooks. — ^Verse  2, 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  there  is  a  distinction  betwixt 
'^  hooks  ^^  and  '^  fish-hooks.^'  I  think  it  fancifid  to  explain 
it  by  saying,  that  it  means  "two  modes  of  fishing.''  The 
Tamul  translation  has,  instead  of  "hooks,"  kuradu,  that  is, 
"pincers;"  and  it  ought  to  be  known,  that  these  were 
formerly  much  used  in  punishments.  In  the  Hindoo  hells, 
this  instrument  is  spoken  of  as  being  employed  to  torture  the 
inhabitants.  A  man  in  his  rage  declares :  "  I  will  tear  thee 
with  pincers."  "  Alas !  alas !  I  have  been  dragged  away  with 
pincers."  "Ah!  the  severity  of  these  troubles!  they  are 
hke  pincers."  But  it  is  said  that  hooks  also  were  formerly 
used  to  stick  into  criminals  when  taken  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion ;  and  there  is  nothing  very  doubtful  about  this,  because 
devotees  often  have  large  hooks  fastened  into  their  flesh,  by 
which  they  are  hoisted  up  on  a  long  pole. 
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Your  posterity  vnth  fish-hooks — ^This  figure  is  used  in  the 
East  to  show  how  people  draw  each  other  to  any  given  place. 
Thus^  does  a  man  wish  to  have  a  large  party  at  some  feast  or 
ceremony  he  is  about  to  make?  he  persuades  a  great  man  to 
say  that  he  will  honour  him  with  hb  company ;  and  then  he 
announces  to  others :  ''You  are  invited  to  meet  such  an  illus- 
trious guest  ;^^  which  causes  numbers  to  come  on  the  festive 
occasion.  The  man  of  rank  in  that  case  is  called  the  fish" 
hook ;  because  through  him  the  guests  are  caught. 


CHAP.    V. 

Seek  him  that  maketh  the  seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  turneth  the 
shadow  of  death  into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the  day  dark  with 
night :  The  Lord  is  his  name. — Verse  8. 

In  the  preceding  verses,  Israel  is  solemnly  warned  not  to 
seek  for  idols ;  but  for  Him  who  made  the  starry  heavens : 
''  The  Lord  is  his  name.''  It  is  probable,  that  by  the  allusion 
to  "the  seven  stars'*  a  reference  also  is  intended  to  that 
worship  which  was  offered  to  them.  These  stars  are  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  Pleiades.  Amongst  the  Hindoos,  six  of 
them  bear  the  name  of  Scandan,  the  son  of  the  Supreme 
Siva;  because  they  are  said  to  have  been  six  virgins  who 
suckled  the  hero  that  destroyed  the  Assurs.  One  of  the 
Pleiades  is  not  respected,  because  she  was  considered  to  be 
the  servant  of  the  rest.  Lempriere  says,  "The  Greeks 
believed  those  stars  to  be  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas ;  and 
they  all,  except  Merope,  who  married  Sisyphus,  king  of 
Corinth,  had  some  of  the  immortal  gods  for  their  suitors. 
On  that  account,  therefore,  Merope's  star  is  dim  and  obscure 
among  the  rest,  because  she  married  a  mortal." 

But  the  "  seven  stars,"  or  Orion,  may  allude  to  the  seven 
planets,  after  which  the  seven  days  of  the  week  have  their 
name.  In  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  there  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  betwixt  the  East  and  the  West. 
Some  antiquarians  look  to  the  Saxon  mythology  for  the  deri- 
vation of  the  names  of  our  days ;  but  I  submit,  that  this  is 
not  looking  to  the  most  correct  source.  It  is  surely  more 
natural  to  look  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  whom  the 
Saxons,  in  all  probability,  derived  their  ideas;  and  who,  in' 
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order  to  meet  the  popular  notions^  gave  to  tlie  days  names  of 
their  own  deities^   to  whom  similar  attributes    had    been 
assigned.     The  first  day  of  the  week  amongst  the  Hindoos  is 
called  NitU'kilamy ;  that  is,  "Sun-day/^     This  orb  is  "the 
right  eye"  of  the  Supreme  Siva.     Those  who  are  afflicted 
with  ophthalmia  worship  that  luminary  on  Sunday.     "The 
Romans  called  this  day  Dte8  Solis,  because  it  was  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  the  sun.^'  *    The  second  is  Tmgk ;  that  is, 
"Moon-day;"  which  planet  is  believed  to  be  the  left  eye  of 
Siva,  and  represents  Parvati,  his  wife ;    which,  by  the  way, 
goes  to  confirm  the  old  opinion,  that  "the  sun  is  the  husband 
of  the  moon."     The  Romans  dedicated  this  day  to  the  moon, 
and  it  was  called  Dies  Lutkb.    The  third  Hindoo  day  is  Sevi^ 
that  is,  "  Mars-day ; "  for  the  name  of  the  same  planet  which 
we  also  call  Mars,  is  given  to  it.     "  This  day  was  called  by 
the  Romans  Dies  Martis,  from  its  having  been'  dedicated  to 
Mars."    The  fourth  Hindoo  day  is  Puthan ;  that  is,  the  name 
of  the  planet  which  we  call  Mercury :  he  was  at  the  head  of 
all  kinds  of  learning,  and  his  name  inTamul  implies  "news." 
"  The  Romans  dedicated  Wednesday  to  Mercury,  from  which 
cause  it  was  called  Dies  Mercurii,  Feria  quarta"    The  fifth 
Hindoo  day  is  Veydlen ;  which  is  the  name  of  the  planet  that 
we  call   Jupiter.     He  was  the  priest  and  counsellor  of  the 
gods.     "  The  Romans  called  Thursday  Dies  Jovis/^  "  the  thun- 
derer  Jupiter; "  which  probably  refers  to  the  day  in  which  he 
taught  the  gods  to  conquer  the  Assurs.     The  sixth  Hindoo 
day  is  called  Velle ;  which  is  the  name  of  the  planet  that 
we  call  Venus.      "  The  Romans  dedicated  this  day  to  Venus." 
Amongst  the  Orientals,  however,  that  planet  is  of  the  mascu- 
line gender;  he  was  the  priest  and  counsellor  of  the  wicked 
Assurs.     The  seventh  Hindoo  day  is  Sanne ;  that  is,  the  name 
of  the  planet  we  call  Saturn  I     "  The  seventh  day  amongst 
the  Romans  was  dedicated  to  Saturn,  and  called  in  honour  of 
him  Dies  Satumi,  Feria  septima" 

Who  can  account  for  these  resemblances,  amongst  nations 
so  remote,  except  on  the  ground  of  one  common  origin  ?t 
From  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  seven  planets, 
some  of  which  were  objects  of  worship,  it  is  probable  that 

*  I  am  under  great  obligations  to  Henry  Wreight,  Esq.  for  free  access  to  his 
Talaable  library, 
f  By  what  names  are  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  days  denominated  ? 
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they,  under  the  name  of  the  "  seven  stars  ^'  or  Orion,  are 
alluded  to  by  the  prophet.  The  children  of  Israel,  therefore, 
were  not  to  trust  in  idols,  nor  to  venerate  the  stars  and 
planets,  but  their  great  Creator :  "  The  Lord  is  his  name/^ 

Maketh  the  day  dark  with  night — ^This  probably  refers  to 
an  echpse  of  the  sun,  when  the  day  is  made  dark  by  the  con- 
cealment of  his  bright  beams.  Again :  the  infinity  of  the 
power  of  God  is  alluded  to ;  for  he  "  calleth  for  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  poureth  them  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.'^ 

As  if  a  man  went  into  the  house,  and  leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a 
serpent  bit  him. — Verse  19. 

How  extremely  natural  is  this  I  for  serpents  love  to  dwell 
in  old  walls:  there  they  live  in  security,  and  there  they 
deposit  their  eggs. 

But  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Chiun  your 
images,  the  star  of  your  god. — ^Verse  26. 

I  incline  to  Calmet's  opinion,  that  this  Chiun  is  the  Siva  of  the 
Hindoos;  because  his  name  is  often  written  and  pronounced 
in  the  same  way;  because  of  the  associations  in  this  verse 
with  Moloch  and  the  "star  of  your  god;'^  and  because  of 
the  reference  in  the  preceding  verse  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  in  which  Calmet  believes  allusion  is  made  to  those 
events.  His  remark  is  :  "  It  will  no  doubt  be  observed,  that 
the  Chiven  of  Amos  is  a  term  used  many  ages  after  the  events 
to  which  the  prophet  refers,  and  which  are  those  connected 
with  the  history  of  Balaam ;  and  the  term  in  Numbers  is  not 
Chiven,  but  Baal-Peor.^'  We  find  Israel  joined  himself  unto . 
Baal-Peor,  which  was  the  Priapus  of  the  Romans,'  and  the 
Lingam  of  the  Hindoo  Siva.  This  Chiun  and  his  family  are 
more  carried  out  in  the  cars  and  tabernacles  than  all  the  other 
gods  put  together :  in  time  of  prevalent  sickness,  or  of  any 
other  public  calamity,  they  are  uniformly  taken  out  in  pro- 
cession. 

The  star  of  your  god — ^The  Ardra  of  Sir  William  Jones  in 
the  knee  of  Gemini  is  called  Siva^s  star,  and  is  painted  on  the 
car  in  which  the  deity  is  conveyed  along  in  gorgeous  parade. 
The  Septuagint,  however,  has  it  Pai^av,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  PcfA^av.     "Ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch* 

*  Moloch  correnpondi  with  Kali  or  Durga,  an  incarnation  of  Pftrvati,  the  wife 
ofSira. 
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and  the  Rtar  of  yoar  god  Bemphan/'     See  tlie  otnemliQiii 
on  Isaiali  xln.  7 ;  and  on  Deut.  iv.  16. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Tlmt  He  \i|M>n  )>etlH  of  ivonr,  and  strctch  themaelTeA  upon  their  coodiH. 

— Yene  4. 

I  von*  is  plentiful  in  the  East :  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  the  sovereigns  had  their  bedsteads  formed  principally  of 
that  article."*^  But  why  is  there  a  distinction  made  in  rrfcr- 
cnce  to  beds  and  couches?  The  latter  word,  I  think,  relm 
to  the  swinjrin^-cot,  as  the  Tamal  translation  also  implies. 
In  the  houitcs  of  the  voluptuous  these  oots  are  always  found, 
and  many  are  the  stories  in  ancient  books  of  kings  and  queeos 
who  were  swiu«;iug  together  in  their  cots.  When  a  nun 
affects  great  delicacy  as  to  the  place  where  he  sleeps,  it  is 
i*ouunou  to  say,  "  You  had  better  have  a  swinging-oot."t  See 
Job  vii.  13. 

And  it  shall  come  to  |>a8fs  if  there  renuun  ten  men  in  one  hoiuf,  that 

tliey  Khali  die.    And  a  inan*s  uncle  shall  take  him  up,  and  he  ttui 

Imrncth  him,  to  hrinp  out  the  bones  out  of  the  house,  and  shall  av 

untt»  him  that  is  by  the  Hides  of  the  house.  Is  there  yet  any  with 

tlu'o  ?  and  lie  shall'  say,  No.    Then  shall  he  say.  Hold* thy  towroe : 

ftir  wo  may  not  make  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Lord.— Veises 

iK  10. 

These  verses  and  the  context  refer  to  the  mortality  which 

should  result  fn)m  the  pestilence  and  famine^  (in  consequence 

of  the  sius  of  the  people^)  and  to  the  burning  of  the  bodies. 

The  number  ten  probably  refers  to  "many;''   as  that  is  a 

common  expression  in  the  East  to  denote  many.     I  believe 

the  whole  alludes  to  the  custom  of  burning  human  bodies, 

•  Si>mc  of  the  Eastern  potenutm  arf  mo»t  extriTagant  in  their  fiunitiuf. 
liie.itcnant  Bumcn  rcIatcA  concerning  himself  and  two  other  gentlemen  who  weic 
on  :i  vt<it  to  Uunject  Sing:  **  We  sat  round  hit  Highness  on  silver  chain:** 
and  concvniing  a  ca]n]>-bcdsite«Ml :  *'  ItR  frame-work,  posts,  and  lega,  were  eDtiidf 
coveretl  wiih  gold.  The  canopy  was  one  massy  sheet  of  the  same  precious  metal : 
it  iittKxI  on  footKtorls  raised  about  ten  inches  from  the  ground,  tad  which  were 
aUo  of  gold.  The  curuins  were  of  Cashmere  shawls.**  ("  Travels,"  voL  i.  p.  29.) 

t  **  Some  of  those  slight  bedsteads  they  call  co/i  in  their  standing. houses  hang 
by  ropes  a  little  above  ground,  which  are  fastened  to  the  four  comers  thereof, 
moved  gently  up  and  down  by  their  servants  to  lull  them  asleep." — Sir  Thoius 
RoF.'s  "Voyage  to  the  East,  1616.  Imprinted  at  the  Blew  Anchor^  London.** 
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and  to  that  of  gathering  up  the  half-calcined  bones^  and 
putting  them  into  an  earthen  or  other  vessel^  and  then  carry* 
ing  back  these  fragments  to  the  house  or  to  some  out- 
building, where  they  are  usually  kept  till  conveyed  to  a 
sacred  place.  In  India  this  is  done  by  a  son  or  a  near  rela- 
tion ;  but  in  case  there  is  not  one  near  akin,  then  some  other 
person  who  is  going  to  any  holy  place,  (such  as  the  Ganges,) 
can  take  the  fragments  of  bones,  and  thus  perform  the  last 
rites.  Dr.  Boothroyd  takes  the  same  view  as  to  the  place 
where  the  bones  have  to  be  kept  till  they  are  removed,  because 
he  translates  by  the  sides  of  the  house,  "  a  side-room  of  the 
house.''  "  Hold  thy  .tongue,"  finds  a  forcible  illustration  in 
chap.  viii.  3 ;  where  it  is  mentioned  that  there  were  ^'  dead  in 
every  place ;''  and  where  it  is  said,  they  were  to  "  cast  them 
forth  with  silence.''  Whta  the  cholera  or  any  other  pesti- 
lence has  carried  off  many  of  the  people,  the  relations  cease  to 
weep  or  speak;  they  ask,  "What  is  the  use  of  wailing?  It 
is  all  over :  hold  thy  tongue.'* 


CHAP.    IX. 

I  saw  the  Lord  standing  upon  the  altar.  Though  they  dig  into  hell, 
thence  shall  mine  haiid  take  them ;  though  they  climh  up  to 
heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down :  and  though  they  hide 
themselves  in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take  them  out 
thence ;  and  though  they  be  hid  from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  thence  will  I  command  the  serpent,  and  he  shall  bite  them  : 
and  though  they  go  into  captivity  before  their  enemies,  thence  will 
I  command  the  sword,  and  it  sludl  slay  them. — ^Verses  1 — i. 

What  altar  is  this  upon  which  Jehovah  was  standing?  Dr- 
A.  Clarke  says,  "As  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding 
prophecy,  the  altar  here  may  be  one  of  those  either  at  Dan 
or  Beersheba."  See,  then,  the  Divine  Majesty  trampling  on 
their  most  sacred  places.  In  these  verses  we  have  some  most 
pointed  allusions  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Assyrians,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Jews :  and  as  the  triad  of  the  Hindoos 
was  probably  taken  from  that  mother-nation  of  idolaters,  I 
I  thiiik  it  refers  to  the  celebrated  dispute  for  supremacy 
amongst  the  three  gods.  Siva  assumed  the  form  of  a  pillar  of 
fire ;  and  Vishnoo  went  down  to  the  lower  regions,  called  the 
seventh  world,  to  find  out  the  foundation  of  the  pillar,  but 
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could  not ;  then  Bralima  assamed  the  fonn  of  a  nran,  and 
soared  height  above  height,  but  oould  not  find  out  its  snmmit. 
But  Jehovah  could  drag  all  of  them  firom  the  depths,  ind 
bring  thep  down  from  the  beighta.  Though  they  conceded 
thcm^lves  in  Carmel,  or  in  the  aacred  mount  Mesiuor 
Himalaya,  as  did  the  two  gods  of  the  triad,  vet  could  his  hsnd 
bring  them  forth.  "  Though  they  be  hid  from  my  sight  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thence  will  I  command  the  serpent,  and 
he  shall  bite  them  ;*'  for,  there,  m  the  9ea,  the  second  deitr 
resided,  and  rode  on  the  serpent  Athe-sealshan,  with  hk 
thousand  heads.*  "  Though  they  go  into  captivity,"  as  did 
the  gods,  yet  the  Lord  could  find  them  out.  For,  "  the  Loid 
God  of  hosts  is  he  that  toucheth  the  land,  and  it  shall  mdt;' 
(Amos  \\.  5  :)  not  like  Siva's  pillar  of  fire  :  for  He  bv  a 
touch  could  melt  the  earth,  and  cause  all  that  dwell  therein  to 
" mourn/'  For  He,  the  Supreme,  ''buildeth  hia  stories"  (in 
the  Hebrew,  ascensions)  in  the  loftiest  regiona  of  his  etenal 
mansion:  (verse  G :)  his  throne  is  not  the  aacred  Himalara. 
"  He  coraeth  forth  out  of  his  place,  and  will  come  down,  uid 
tread  \x\io\\  the  high  places  of  the  earth.  And  the  mountains 
shall  1)6  molten  under  him,  and  the  valleys  shall  be  deft,  as 
wax  before  the  fire/'  (Mieah  i.  3,  4.)  He  "  calleth  for  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  poureth  them  out  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth."  (Amos  ix.  G.)  Not  like  the  fabled  Ganges  flowing 
from  the  head  of  Siva,  the  sea  obeys  the  liigli  behest  of  Jeho- 
vah. *'  The  Lord  is  his  name.'^  Here  is  grandeur  f  Human 
language  cannot  heighten  the  scene,  and  the  mind  recoils 
back  into  its  own  littleness. 

<'  A  God,  a  God,  appears  ! 
A  God,  a  God  !  the  Tocal  hiUs  reply. 
The  rocks  proclaim  the'  approaching  Deity." 

POPK'8  <'MeniaIi.«< 

•  In  that  valuable  work  on  "  The  Worship  of  the  Serpent,*'  by  the  Rer.  Joha 
Bathurat  Dean,  it  is  observed  :  **The  chronicles  and  histoiies  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  Japan  are  full  of  fabulous  stories  of  this  animaL  They  believe  that  it 
dwells  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  its  proper  element.  They  represent  it  in  their 
books  as  a  huge,  long,  four-footed  snake."  (Page  73.) 
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JONAH. 


CHAP.    I. 

Then  the  manners  were  afedd»  and  cried  eyeiy  man  unto  his  god.^- 

Verse  5. 

Here  again  we  (to  speak  royally)  are  at  home.  Never  was 
the  conduct  of  a  heathen  crew  during  a  storm  more  naturally 
and  graphically  described  than  it  is  in  this  passage.  No 
sooner  does  danger  appear^  than  one  begins  to  beat  his  head, 
and  cry  aloud,  "  Siva,  Siva  I  '*  another  beats  his  breast,  and 
pitcously  shrieks  forth,  "Vishnoo!*'  and  a  third  strikes  his 
thigh,  and  shouts  out  with  all  his  might,  "  Varuna  V*  Thus 
do  they  .cry  to  their  gods,  instead  of  doing  their  duty.  More 
than  once  have  I  been  in  these  circumstances,  and  never  can 
I  forget  the  horror  and  helplessness  of  the  poor  idolaters. 

And  they  said  every  one  to  his  fellow.  Come,  and  let  ns  cast  lots,  that 
we  may  know  for  whose  cause  this  evil  is  upon  us.  The  sea 
ceased  from  her  raging.  Then  the  men  feared  the  Lord  exceedingly, 
and  o£fered  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  and  made  vows. — ^Verses  7> 
15, 16. 

In  a  storm,  the  heathen  mariners  always  conclude,  that 
there  is  some  one  on  board  who  has  committed  a  great  crime ; 
when  they  begin  to  inquire:  "Who  is  the  sinner?^'  Some 
time  ago,  a  number  of  native  vessels  left  the  roads  of  Nega- 
patam,  at  the  same  hour,  for  Point  Pedro,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  They  had  not  been  long  at  sea  before  it  was  per- 
ceived that  one  of  them  could  not  make  any  way;  she  rolled 
and  pitched  and  veered  about  in  every  direction;  but  the 
other  vessels  went  on  beautifully  before  the  wind.  The  cap- 
tain and  his  crew  began  to  look  at  the  passengers;  and,  at 
last,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  a  poor  woman,  who  was  crouched  in 
a  comer  of  the  hold.  They  inquired  into  her  condition,  and 
found  she  was  in  a  state  of  impurity.  "  Let  down  the  canoe," 
was  the  order,  *^ and  take  this  woman  ashore!"  In  vain 
were  her  remonstrances :  she  was  compelled  to  enter,  and  was 
soon  landed  on  the  beach.  "  After  this  the  vessel  sailed  as 
well  as  any  other  I"    When  the  storm  rages,  they  make 

L  L 
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VOWS  to  tlicir  gods.  One  will  promise  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  some  holy  place^  another  will  perform  a  penance,  and  a 
third  will  make  a  valuable  present  to  his  &vonrite  temple. 

Offered  a  sacrifice — This  is  generally  done  when  they  get 
safe  to  shore ;  but  I  have  been  on  board  when  they  have 
offered  cocoa-nuts  and  other  articles  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness. To  interfere  with  them^  is  not  always  prudent ;  because, 
were  it  not  for  the  hope  they  have  from  such  offerings,  they 
would  cease  to  work  the  vessel. 


CHAP.    IV. 

And  the  Lord  God  prepared  a  gourd,  and  made  it  to  come  up  over  Jonah, 
that  it  might  be  a  shadow  over  his  head,  to  deliver  him  from  hid 
grief. — Verse  G.    The  margin  has^  instead  of  g<mrd^  KUtajon^  or 

"jMilmcristr* 

Dr.  A .  Clarke  asks :  "But  wliat  was  the  Kikajon ?  The  best 
judges  say  the  ricinus  or  Palma-Chiisti,  from  which  we  get 
what  is  vulgarly  called  castor-oil.''  The  Tamul  tranalatioii 
has,  instead  of  "  gourd/'  Amanaku,  that  is,  the  Palma-Chmti 
It  is  believed,  also,  the  verb  is  in  the  preterperfect  tense, 
'^ ^lad  prepared;"  which  may  be  another  instance  of  the 
verb  as  illustrated  under  Isai.  xxi.  9.  The  Palma-Christi  is 
most  abundant  in  the  East;  and  it  has  risen  in  my  own 
garden  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet.  Its  growth  is  very 
rapid.  "  God  prepared  a  worm  when  the  morning  rose  the 
next  day,  and  it  smote  the  gom'd  that  it  ^withered ;"  (verse  7;) 
that  is,  it  smote  the  Palma-Chrisii  till  it  withered.  Thu 
tree,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  period,  produces  the  ''  rough 
caterpillar,"  respecting  which  I  have  written  some  observa- 
tions under  Jer.  li.  27;  and  in  places  where  caterpillars  are 
abundant,  they  will,  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  strip  the 
tree  of  its  leaves,  and  thus  take  away  the  shade.  But  there 
is  another  worm  in  the  East,  called  kuruttupullu,  that  is,  ''the 
blind  worm,"  said  to  be  produced  by  the  dew.  It  begins  its 
devastations  at  what  is  called  the  cabbage-part  of  the  pahn, 
and  soon  destroys  the  tree.  "  God  prepared  a  vehement  east 
wind."  (Verse  8.)  I  have  already  written  on  that  parching, 
life-destroying  wind.  But  the  margin  has,  instead  of  vehe- 
vient,  "  or  silent,"  which  probably  means  calm.     Thus  when 
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there  is  a  loll  of  an  easterly  wind^  and  the  sun  pours  his 
fierce  rays  on  the  head  of  the  poor  traveller^  it  seems  as  if  life 
must  depart ;  birds  and  beasts  pant ;  there  is  the  silence  of 
death;  and  nature  seems  ready  to  expire. 


MICAH. 


CHAP.    I. 


And  all  the  graven  images  thereof  shall  be  beaten  to  pieces,  and  all  the 
hires  thereof  shall  be  burned  with  the  fire,  and  all  the  idols  thereof 
will  I  lay  desolate :  for  she  gathered  it  of  the  hire  of  an  harlot^ 
and  they  shall  return  to  the  hire  of  an  harlot. — ^Verso  7. 

Here  again  we  have  unalloyed  and  rampant  Heathenism. 
The  '^sacred''  courtesans  of  the  temple  give  a  part  of  their 
hire  toward  the  repairing  and  beautifying  of  the  building; 
and  for  the  purchase  of  idols^  or  other  articles  required  at  the 
festivals.  At  the  annual  festival  of  Scandan,  which  continues 
twenty-four  days^  these  females  defray  the  expenses  of  the  last 
day,  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own  wickedness. 


CHAP.    IV. 

They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree.— Verse  4. 

The  people  of  the  East  have  great  pleasure  in  sitting  or 
lounging  under  their  tamarind  or  mango  trees  in  the  grove. 
Thus,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  while  away  their  time  in 
playing  with  their  children,  in  taking  up  the  fruit,  or  smoking 
their  much-loved  cheroot. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?— Verse  7. 

Allusions  are  often  made  in  the  scriptures  to  the  value  of 
oil ;  and,  to  appreciate  them  aright,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
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oil  oolf  11  mod  lo  figjit  the  lio«wij  far  ■nnintTfig  tlie  bod j, 
md  far  nwi^  mf^tirrTwil  purpoaes.  "  Hsie  jou  heud  of  t^ 
^imtitj  d  Yesmae?  Wlj^  lie  kas  gbcn  m  irrer  of  «■!  to  Ibe 
taopfe;  and  Mttttoo  hat  gmi&  m  mer  of  ghee."  "Jfitti 
vhjTj  that  fann^  has  rirefBof  it;  and  the  ModdiarhasaKa.'' 


CHAF.   VII. 

That  they  tuny  do  eril  with  both  hAodt  earnestly. — Ytra^ 

We  have  seen  that  to  do  a  thing  with  oae  hand^ 
eaniestDesfl,  and  oneness  of  consent,     'Whenever  a  person  hsm 
to  receive  a  thing  from  a  superior^  be  must  put  out  botK 
hands;  not  to  do  so,  would  be  a  mark  of  great  disrespe«:i 
''Alas  I     I  went  to  that  man  with  both  hands  -,"  that  is,  held 
them  out  to  him ;  "  but  he  turned  me  away."     *'  The  greedy 
wretch  eati  with  both  hands  ;^'  meaning,  he  is  a  glutton 
because  all  respectable  and  decent  people  eat  with  the  rigl 
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Thou  wilt  cust  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. — ^Verse  19. 

Wlicn  a  devotee  believes  the  guilt  of  liis  transgressions  Iias 
been  rcmovcflj  whether  by  prayers  or  austerities,  he  says,  '*  J 
sins  have  all  ilillen  iuto  the  sea.'' 


HABAKKUK. 


CHAP.   ir. 

Fur  the  sUiiie  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  tlie  beam  out  of  the 
shall  answer  it. — Verw?  Tl,     The  margin  has,  insteiiul  of 
**  or  witness  against/* 

WuEN  a  man  denies  what  he  has  solemnly  promised,  tbe 
person  who  complains  of  his  perfidy  says,  "  Tlie  place  wh( 
you  stood  sdhnll  witness  against  you/' 

"  A   btaiitiful   princess  was   once  enjoying  herself  iu  a 
fragmiit  grove,  when  a  noble  prince  passed  that  way;  aha 
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became  enamoured  of  his  person,  and  he  solemnly  promised 
to  return  and  many  her.  When  he  left  her,  she  wept  bit- 
terly, and  said,  'Ah!  should  he  not  return,  this  taU-tree 
(pandamis  odoratissimaj  shall  witness  against  him.  Yes,  the 
birds  shall  be  my  witnesses.' " 


ZEPHANIAH. 


CHAP.    I. 


And  it  shall  come  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  I  will  search  Jerusalem  with  * 
candles,  and  punish  the  men  that  are  settled  on  their  lees  :  that  say 
in  their  heart,  The  Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  he  do  evil. — 
Verse  12.     The  margin  has,  in  place  of  eettled,  ^^  curded  or  thick- 
ened." 

The  Tamul  translation  is,  "  dregs  stirred  up ; "  that  is,  sedi- 
ment shaken  together  and  well  thickened.  Of  people  who 
are  in  great  straits,  of  those  who  are  a  strange  compound  of 
good  and  evil,  of  things  which  are  difficult  to  be  understood, 
it  is  said,  ^'Ahl  this  is  all  ktUlumbin-vandal ;"  that  is,  ^^stirred- 
up  dregs.''  This  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  the  Jews ; 
and  they  wanted  to  show,  that  the  Lord  would  neither  do 
good  nor  evil,  that  in  him  was  not  any  distinct  character, 
that  he  would  not  regard  them  in  their  thickened  and  mixed 
condition,  and  that  though  they  were  joined  to  the  Heathen, 
the  consequences  would  not  be  injurious, 

/  will  search  Jerusalem  with  candles — ^Thus  were  they  mis- 
taken in  their  false  hopes.  Does  a  man  declare  his  innocence 
of  any  crime  ?  the  accusers  declare :  "  We  will  search  thee 
with  lamps."  "  Yes,  yes,  I  will  look  into  that  affair  with 
lamps."  "What!  have  your  lamps  gone  out?  You  see  I 
am  not  guilty." 


CHAP.    II. 

The  cormorant  and  the  hittem  shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels. — Verse 
14.    In  the  margin,  instead  of  linteU^  we  have  "  knops  or  chapiters." 

The  Tamul  translation  has :  "  lodge  in  the  sickeram"  that 

is,  "  the  peak,  the  crown."     The  retired  water- fowls  were  to 
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perch  on  the  mansions  of  the  Ethiopiaiis  and  the  Assyriins^ 
to  show  the  desertion  and  utter  desolation  of  their  once- 
pleasant  homes.  '^  Alas !  the  koku"  (a  water-fowl)  '^is  now 
living  in  the  house  of  the  Moddiar."  See  the  remarks  on 
Isai.  xxxiv.  11. 


HAGGAL 


CHAP.    I. 


He  that  eameth  wages  eameth  wages  to  pat  it  into  a  bag  with  holes. 
—Verse  6. 

The  Orientals^  in  general^  keep  their  money  in  earthen 
vessels :  hence^  when  a  man's  riches  disappear  more  rapidly 
than  he  can  account  for,  or  when  he  has  missed  some  part,  he 
says,  "  The  money-pot  has  holes  in  it.*' 


ZECHARIAH. 


CHAP.    III. 


Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  ? — Verse  2.  "  Ye  were  as  a 
fire-brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning."  (Amos  iv.  11.)  See  also 
Judc  23. 

When  a  man  has  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  danger 
or  from  death,  he  is  called  "  a  fire-brand."  Thus,  when  the 
cholera  rages,  should  only  one  in  a  family  escape,  he  is  named 
"the  fire-brand."  When  a  person  talks  of  selling  his  pro- 
perty, in  consequence  of  not  having  an  heir,  people  say,  ^'  Sell 
it  not;  there  will  be  yet  a  fire-brand  to  inherit  it."  "Alas! 
alas !  my  relations  are  all  dead  I   I  am  a  fire-brand." 
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CHAP.    IV. 

They  shall  rejoice,  and  shall  see  the  plummet  in  the  hand  of  Zerubhabel 
with  those  seven ;  they  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  which  run  to  and 
fro  through  the  whole  earth. — ^Verse  10.  The  margin  has,  instead 
of  th^  shall  rejoice^ "  since  the  seven  eyes  of  the  Lord  shall  rejoice." 
"  Upon  one  stone  shall  be  seven  eyes."  (Zech.  iii.  9.) 

Dr.  Boothroyd  says  that  these  eyes  represent  "  the  perfect 
oversight  and  providence  of  God;"  which  I  doubt  not  is  the 
true  meaning.  It  is  a  curious  fact^  that  the  sun^  which  shines 
seven  times  in  the  course  of  the  week,  is  spoken  of  as  the 
"  seven  eyes  "  of  the  Deity,  because  there  is  an  eye  for  each 
day.  Thus,  the  Sunday,  the  ^' first  eye"  of  God,  shines; 
and  so  on  through  the  rest  of  the  days.  In  verse  9,  mention 
is  made  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a  temple  for  Jehovah; 
and  again  in  verse  10,  it  is  asked :  "  ^  Who  hath  despised 
the  day  of  small  things  ?  *  saying,  ^  It  is  only  the  foimdation, 
this  is  a  small  beginning !  *  Fear  not ;  for  the  seven  eyes  of 
the  Lord  are  over  the  work.  His  good  providence  shall 
accomplish  the  whole,  because  he  has  an  eye  for  each  day  of 
the  week."  Has  a  man  suffered  a  great  evil  ?  has  an  anta- 
gonist triumphed  over  another,  either  in  a  court  of  justice 
or  any  other  manner?  in  talking  about  his  misfortimes^  his 
remark  is :  "  God  has  lost  his  eyes,  or  I  should  not  have 
fallen  into  this  trouble."*  ''Well,  friend,  how  is  this?  I 
hear  you  have  gained  the  day."  "  True,  true  I  the  eyes  of 
God  were  upon  me."  Should  there  not  have  been  rain  for 
some  time,  the  people  exclaim :  "  God  has  no  eyes  in  these 
days ;"  that  is,  He  does  not  take  care  of  us. 

In  the  book  Neethe-veanpd  it  is  afl&rmed :  "  To  all  there  are 
two  eyes;  to  the  learned  there  are  three;  to  the  givers  of 
alms  there  arc  seven  eyes;"  (alluding  to  each  day;)  "but  to 
those  who  through  penance  have  received  gracious  gifts,  there 
are  innumerable  eyes." 

CHAP.    Vlll. 

I  will  save  my  people  from  the  east  country,  and  from  the  west  country. 

—Verse  7.    The  margin  has,  instead  of  west  cautUryy  "country  of 

the  going-down  of  the  sun." 
The  form  in  the  margin  is  exceedingly  common.     Thus 
people  do  not  always  say,  "We  arc  to  go  to  the  East  or 

•  This  is  in  good  keeping  with,  «  Curse  God,  and  die." 
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Vr«t,"  but  "to  the  ade  when  is  Ae  e3af^ion\^ '1b 

the  side  where  is  the  wrmrfiiig  plarr  " — ^"  In ' 
are  you  going?  "    "  To  tbe  place  of  the  pxng-doivB.'' 


CHAP.   XXI. 

Ad<1  in  that  liav  will  I  maJke  J^rwmlefm  a  hurAeoasMx^  suotiDrd 
people. — ^V«ne  3L 

Tlius  wa.^  Jerusalem  at  last  to  ontah  her  enemies;  skew 
thMi  to  have  the  ascendencv.  '-  Alas  !  alas !  mr  enosT  i 
now  as  a  moiiiitaiu  upon  me  ;  he  will  cmsh  me  to  aSoma.^ 

Judah  was  tu  be  like  "  a  hearth  of  fire  among  the  wool; 
(Verse  6.<     Of  one  who  conquers  all,  it  is  said,  ''Heiftlb 
fire  amongst  straw.*'     Jerusalem  was  a^ain  to  be  in^Hitg^ 
The  people  were  to  "  look  upon "    Him  "  whom  they  bi 
pii.'rced/' 

CHAP.    XIII. 

J  u  ill  nrfine  them  as  bUver  u  tefineil,  and  will  trr  them  as  sold  u  tzvi 

—Versed. 

Tlie  |»coplc  of  the  East  try  the  quality  of  gold  by  the 
toiirh.  Thus,  they  have  a  small  stone  on  which  thev  fimrnh 
a  licrdle  uf  known  quality*:  they  then  take  the  article  which 
tin  y  wish  to  trj',  and  rub  it  near  to  the  mark  left  br  the  other: 
:uiil  liy  c«  i.iparing  the  two,  they  judge  of  the  value  of  that 
which  tiny  ''try/'  lu  those  regions  there  are  not  mt 
ni:irk?»  by  v  hicli  wc  can  judge  of  the  standard,  except  in  thi? 
niaimcr.  I'ndcr  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  matrir  oi 
\\nn(Ur  ihi'it  tlicrc  is  much  which  is  not  "  fine  jjrold ;"  and  such 
is  tlie  >lvill  (if  some  of  the  goldsmiths,  that  they  often  deceive 
till!  iinj^t  practised  eye.  The  grand  secret  of  alchvmv,  bv 
wliich  othcT  mctsds  could  be  transmuted  into  gold,  has  "never 
been  fully  divul;red ;  but  multitudes  believe  that  certain  indi- 
viilujiN  possess  this  knowledge.  Nor  was  that  invaluable 
ucquircjncut  confined  to  the  Hindoos ;  for  "  Diocletian  caused 
a  dili;;ciit  iii4uiry  to  be  made  for  all  the  ancient  books  which 
treated  of  tlic  admirable  art  of  making  gold  and  silver  and 
without  pity  committed  them  to  the  flames ;  apprehensive,  as 
wc  arc  a-HMired,  lest  the  opulence  of  the  Egyptians  should 
inspire  tbcm  with  confidence  to  rebel  against  the   empire." 
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"The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  diflFused  that  vain 
science  over  the  globe.''* 

Numbers  in  the  East  waste  their  entire  property  in  trying 
to  acquire  this  wonderful  secret.  Not  long  ago  a  party  of  the 
"  gold-makers/'  having  heard  of  a  very  charitable  man,  went 
to  him^  and  said  they  had  heard  of  his  good  deeds ;  and  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  be  more  benevolent,  they  offered,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  to  make  him  a  large  quantity  of  gold.  The 
kind-hearted  creature  was  delighted  at  the  thought,  and 
furnished  the  required  materials,  amongst  which,  it  must  be 
observed,  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold.  The  time 
having  arrived  for  making  the  precious  metal,  the  whole  was 
cast  into  the  crucible,  the  impostors  taking  care  to  put-in 
an  extra  quantity  of  gold.  When  it  was  nearly  ready,  the 
alchymists  threw-in  some  stalks  of  an  unknown  plant,  and 
pronounced  certain  incantations;  after  which  the  contents 
were  turned  out,  and  there  the  astonished  man  saw  a  great 
deal  more  gold  than  he  had  advanced.  Such  an  opportunity 
was  not  to  be  lost :  he  therefore  begged  them  to  make  him  a 
much  larger  quantity :  and,  after  some  objections,  the  knaves 
consented,  taking  good  care  immediately  to  decamp  with  the 
whole  amount. 

An  Armenian  gentleman,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  as  is  recorded  in  the  Madras  Gtizettc  of  July  22nd,  1830, 
had  expended  the  whole  of  his  property,  amounting  to  thirty 
thousand  pagodas,  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  but 
left  the  world  a  beggar. 

<'  With  crucible  and  furnace,  bursting  on  his  trunk, 
His  last  remains  of  blissful  fenrour  sunk.*' 


CHAP.   XIV. 

In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses,  Holiness  unto 
THB  Lord. — ^Verse  20. 

Bound  the  necks  of  horses,  elephants,  bullocks,  and  buf- 
faloes, bells  are  tied,  for  three  reasons :  First.  To  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them ;  Secondly.  Should  the  cattle  stray, 
they  can  easily  be  found;  and.  Thirdly.  To  frighten  off  the 
wild  beasts. 

*  Gibbon*s  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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CHAP.    I. 

Ye  said  also,  Behold,  what  a  wearinesB  is  it !  and  ye  have  snnffed  at  it, 
saiih  the  Lord  of  hosts. — Veise  13.  The  margin  has,  instead  of 
and  ye  have  muffed  at  i$,  ^  or  whereas  ye  might  have  hlown  it 
away." 

The  marginal  reading  I  conceive  to  be  the  best.  The 
Jews  had  complained  of  the  "  weariness ''  of  their  dnties. 
They  were  tired  of  making  offerings ;  and  those  which  they 
did  offer  were  "polluted/'  or  "lame/'  or  "blind;''  whereas, 
instead  of  those  duties  being  burdensome^  they  were  so  light 
that  they  might  have  blown  them  away.  Does  a  person  com- 
plain of  his  numerous  labours  or  duties?  another  wiU  ask: 
"What  are  they?  why,  a  breath  will  blow  them  away." — 
"  Alas  !  I  have  many  things  to  attend  to."  "  Pie  on  you  for 
talking  so !  if  you  blow  on  them,  they  will  go." 


CHAP.    II. 

I  will  corrupt  your  seed,  and  spread  dung  upon  your  &ce8,  even  the 
dung  of  your  solemn  feasts. — Verse  3. 

In  verse  11  of  this  chapter,  allusion  is  again  made  to  the 
Heathenism  of  Judah :  they  had  "  married  the  daughter  of 
a  strange  god." 

Dunff  upon  your  faces — To  what  can  this  refer  ?  Probably 
to  the  custom  of  the  idolaters,  of  spreading  the  ashes  of  cow- 
dung  on  their  faces;  and  to  "dungy  gods,"  the  marginal 
reference  of  Deut.  xxix.  17 ;  on  which  see  the  remarks. 


CHAP.    III. 

Ye  have  said.  It  is  vain  to  serve  God :  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we 
have  kept  his  ordinance,  and  that  we  have  walked  mournfully 
hefore  the  Lord  of  hosts  ? — ^Verse  14.  The  maigin,  for  moumfiUly, 
has  **  in  black." 

Here  we  have   another  instance  of  the  base  ingratitude 
of  the  people :  "  It  is  vain  to  serve  God."    In  black—"  Mv 
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friend^  why  has  your  face  become  so  black  ?  ^^  "  Alas  !  my 
sorrow,  my  sorrow !  therefore  my  face  is  full  of  blackness, 
''Yes,  my  sorrows  are  chased  away,  like  dew  before  the  sun ; 
and  my  face  no  longer  gathers  blackness/' 


MATTHEW. 


CHAP.    II. 


They  saw  the  yomig  child  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  down,  and 
worshipped  him  :  and  when  they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they 
presented  unto  him  gifts. — ^Verse  11. 

The  birth  of  a  son  is  always  a  time  of  great  festivity  in  the 
East;  the  relations  come  together  on  the  occasion,  to  congra- 
tulate the  happy  parents,  and  to  present  their  gifts  to  the  little 
stranger.  Some  bring  the  silver  anklets ;  others,  the  bracelets 
or  ear-rings,  or  the  silver  cord  for  the  loins.  Others,  however, 
arc  the  bearers  of  gold,  and  a  variety  of  needful  articles.  The 
wise  men  did  not  make  presents  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  to 
show  their  affection  and  respect.  When  the  infant  son  of  a 
king  is  shown,  the  people  make  their  obeisance  to  him. 


chap.    III. 

Whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear. — ^Verse  11. 

A  respectable  man  never  goes  out  without  his  servant  or 
attendant :  thus,  he  has  always  some  one  to  talk  with,  and  to 
do  any  thing  which  he  may  require.  When  the  ground  is 
smooth,  or  where  there  is  soft  grass  to  walk  on,  the  sandals 
are  taken  off,  and  the  servant  carries  them  in  his  hand.  The 
devoted,  the  humble  John  did  not  consider  himself  worthy 
even  to  bear  the  sandals  of  his  Divine  Master. 
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CHAP.  V. 

He  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  saying.— Vene  2. 

Some  have  made  impertiiient  observations  respecting  this 
mode  of  expression :  "  He  opened  his  mouth.'*  When  the 
Hindoos  speak  of  a  king^  or  a  priest^  or  the  gods^  as  giving  in- 
structions or  commands^  they  adopt  the  same  form  of  speech. 
But  the  word  which  is  used  to  denote  the  opening  of  a  door, 
or  of  any  thing  which  requires  to  be  unfolded^  is  never  apphed 
to  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  a  beautiful  or  dignified  speaker. 
For  of  that  action  in  him^  they  say^  ''  His  mouth  maUara- 
kurrathu;^*  that  is,  "  blossomed ; ''  the  flower  unfolded  itself; 
and  there  were  its  fair  tints  and  promised  fruits.  So  the 
Redeemer  *' opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  saying.'' 

And  if  thy  right  eye  o£fend  thee,  pluck  it  out — Verse  29. 

This  metaphor  is  in  common  use  at  this  day;  henoe  people 
say  of  any  thing  which  is  valuable^  "  It  is  like  my  vaUuthaioft," 
that  is,  "  my  right  eye ! "  "  Yes,  yes,  that  child  is  the  right  eye 
of  his  father."  "  I  can  never  give  up  that  lady ;  she  is  my 
right  eye."  "  That  fellow  forsake  his  sins  I  Never !  they  are 
his  right  eye."     "True,  true;  I  will  pull  out  my  right  eye." 


CHAP.    VI. 

Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth. — Verse  3. 

The  right  hand  always  dispenses  gifls,  because  "it  is  more 
honourable  than  the  other;"  the  left  hand,  therefore,  was  to 
be  unacquainted  with  the  charities  of  the  other;  that  is,  there 
was  to  be  no  ostentation;  all  was  to  be  transacted  in  perfect 
secrecy.  The  Hindoos  say  of  things  which  are  not  to  be 
revealed,  "  The  left  ear  is  not  to  hear  that  which  went  into  the 
right,  nor  the  right  to  be  acquainted  with  that  which  was 
heard  by  the  left." 

When  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are :  for  they 
love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men. — Verse  6, 

False  religion  has  ever  been  fond  of  show ;  hence  its  de- 
votees have  assumed  a  greater  appearance  of  sanctity,  to  make 
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up  the  deficiency  of  real  worth.  Perhaps  few  systems  are  so 
replete  with  the  show  of  reUgion  as  Hindooism.  Its  votaries 
may  be  seen  in  every  street  with  npUfted  hands^  or  bespattered 
bodies :  they  are  standing  before  every  temple^  making  their 
prostrations  or  repeating  their  prayers !  Nor  are  the  Ma- 
hometans^ with  all  their  boastings  a  whit  the  better.  See 
them^  when  the  sun  is  going  down^  spreading  their  garments 
on  the  ground^  on  which  they  are  about  to  kneel^  and  repeat 
their  prayers :  they  bow  down  to  the  earthy  and  touch  it  with 
their  forehead  ;*  afterwards^  arising^  they  put  their  hands  above 
their  heads^  with  the  fingers  pointing  to  the  clouds;  then 
they  bring  them  lower^  in  a  supplicating  position^  all  the 
time  muttering  their  prayers;  again  they  kneel^  and  again 
they  touch  the  earth  with  their  forehead :  and  all  this  appa- 
rently without  paying  any  attention  to  those  who  pass  that 
way. 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air :  for  they  sow  not»  neither  do  they  reap, 
nor  gather  into  bams ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. — 
Verse  20. 

Does  a  person  who  has  lost  his  situation  complain^  from  a 
fear  of  the  future  ?  it  is  said  to  him,  by  way  of  comfort,  "  Look 
at  the  birds  and  beasts :  have  they  any  situations  ?  do  they  sow 
or  reap  ?  Who  sustains  the  firog  in  the  stone  ?  or  the  germ  in 
the  egg?  or  the  foetus  in  the  womb?  or  the  worm  which  the 
wasp  encloses  in  its  house  of  clay?^'  "Does  not  the  Lord 
support  all  these  ?  and  will  he  not  help  you  ?'' 

Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ? — 
Verse  27. 

This  form  of  speech  is  sometimes  used  to  humble  those 
of  high  pretensions ;  thus,  a  man  of  low  caste,  who  has 
become  rich,  and  who  assumes  authority  over  his  better-bom 
(though  poorer)  neighbours,  will  be  asked:  "What!  has 
your  money  made  you  a  cubit  higher?'^  that  is,  in  the  scale 
of  being.  Is  a  man  ambitious  of  rising  in  society  ?  a  person 
who  wishes  to  annoy  him  puts  his  finger  on  his  elbow,  and, 
pointing  from  that  part  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  asks : 
"  Friend,  will  you  ever  rise  thus  much,^'  (a  cubit,)  "  after  all 
your  cares?"  "Yes,  yes,  the  low-caste  thinks  himself  a 
cubit  taller,  because  he  has  got  the  favour  of  the  king," 
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CHAP,  VII. 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs^  neither  cast  ye  your  peails 
before  swine. — Vene  d. 

Similar  language  is  used  to  those  who  speak  on  subjccb 
of  a  highly  sacred  nature,  before  people  of  gross  minds. 
''  What !  are  silk  tassels  to  be  tied  to  the  broom?"  ''  Will 
you  give  a  beautiful  flower  to  a  monkey?''  "Who  would 
cast  rubies  into  a  heap  of  rubbish?*'  "What!  are  you 
giving  ambrosia  to  a  dog?  " 

If  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ? — ^Verse  9. 

"  What  father,  when  his  son  asks  for  sugar-cane,  will 
give  him  the  poison-fipuit?" 

If  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  seipent  ? — ^Verse  10. 

This  may  allude  to  the  eel,  which  is  much  like  the  ser- 
pent. On  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke :  "  If  he  shall  ask 
an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a  scorpion?"  the  remark  of  some 
divines  is:  "This  expression  is  used,  because  the  white 
scorpion  is  like  an  egg."  They  might  as  well  have  said,  that 
it  is  like  a  whale ! 

A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit. — ^Verse  18. 

When  people  converse  on  the  good  qualities  of  an  obedient 
son,  it  is  asked :  "  Will  the  seed  of  the  water-melon  produce 
the  fruit  of  the  bitter  pdvatta-kotti  ? '^  meaning,  the  father  is 
good,  and  therefore  the  son  is  the  same.  A  profligate  son 
always  leads  the  people  to  suspect  that  the  father  or  grand- 
father was  not  what  he  ought  to  have  been.  "  You  talk  to 
me  about  that  family  /  I  know  them  well :  the  tree  is  bad, 
and  the  fruit  is  the  same.'' 

The  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell :  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.^ 
Verse  27. 

The  rains,  and  floods,  and  winds  of  an  Eastern  monsoon 
afford  a  striking  illustration  of  this  passage.  When  people  in 
those  regions  speak  of  the  strength  of  a  house,  it  is  not  by 
affirming,  "It  will  last  so  many  years!"  but,  "It  will  out- 
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stand  the  rains :  it  will  not  be  injured  by  the  floods.'^  Houses 
built  of  the  best  materials^  and  having  deep  foundations^  often 
in  a  few  years  yield  to  the  rains  of  a  monsoon.  At  firsts  a 
small  crack  appears  in  some  angle^  which  gradually  becomes 
larger^  till  the  whole  building  lumbers  to  the  git)und.  And 
who  can  wonder  at  this^  when  he  considers  the  state  of  the 
earth  ?  For  several  months  there  is  not  a  drop  of  rain^  and 
the  burning  sun  has  loosened  the  ground  on  which  the  edifice 
stands;  then  all  at  once  the  torrents  begin  to  descend^  the . 
chapped  earth  suddenly  swells,  and  the  change  injures  the 
foundations.  Only  the  house  founded  upon  a  rock  can  out- 
stand  the  rains  and  floods  of  a  wet  monsoon. 


CHA?.    VIII.. 

The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son 
of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. — Verse  20. 

Listen  to  that  poor  man  who  is  stating  his  case  to  a  rich 
man  :  he  pathetically  laments  his  forlorn  condition,  and  says, 
"  Ah  sir !  even  the  birds  have  their  nests ;  but  I  have  not  so 
much  as  they.'' 


CHAP.  IX. 

Can  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn,  as  long  as  ihe  bridegroom 
is  with  them? — ^Verse  15. 

Does  a  man  look  sorry  when  he  ought  to  rejoice  ?  has  he 
become  rich?  has  he  been  greatly  honoured?  has  a  dear 
fiiend  come  to  see  him?  has  he  become  the  father  of  a  male 
child  ?  and  does  he  still,  under  such  circumstances,  appear 
dejected?  it  is  asked :  "  What !  do  people  weep  in  the  house 
of  marriage?  Is  it  a  funeral  or  a  wedding  you  are  about  to 
celebrate?^'  Does  a  person  go  to  cheer  his  fiiend?  he  says, 
on  entering  the  house,  "  I  am  come  this  day  to  the  house  of 
marriage.^^ 

No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old  garment. — ^Verse  16. 
The  Hindoos  say  of  things  which  will  not  agree,   "Will 
unbumt  clay  join  itself  to  that  which  has  been  burnt  ?^' 
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Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles:  eke  the  bottles bieak,  and 
the  wine  runneth  out. — ^Verse  17. 

The  Eastern  bottle^  called  turunthe,  is  made  of  the  raw  hide 
of  an  animal;  consequently,  when  any  fermenting  liquor  is 
put  into  it,  the  skin,  being  comparatively  green,  distends  itself 
to  the  swelling  of  the  liquor.  But  should  the  bottle  have 
been  previously  stretched  by  the  same  process^  then  it  must 
burst,  if  put  to  a  second  trial,  because  it  cannot  yield  to  the 
new  pressure  of  fermentation. 


CHAP.    X. 

Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for 
your  journey,  neither  two  coats. — ^Verses  9, 10. 

The  word  "  purse  "  is  apt  to  mislead  a  mere  English  reader, 
as  he  naturally  associates  the  idea  of  a  pocket  and  other  ordi- 
nary circumstantials.  The  original  is  ug  rots  l^oovas,  that  is, 
"girdles;'^  which  gives  the  true  view;  for,  enclosed  in  front 
of  the  thick  fold  of  the  robe  or  girdle,  the  people  of  the  East 
keep,  within  a  small  case  neatly  braided,  their  money  or  valu- 
ables.  Nor  arc  they  in  the  habit  of  taking  large  sums  with 
them  on  a  journey  :  they  simply  carry  so  much  as  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  defraying  expenses ;  as  they  fear  the  attacks  of  rob- 
bers, and  other  awkward  contingencies.  The  display  of  a  purse 
containing  silver  and  gold,  is  unknown ;  for  the  natives  seldom 
have  more  than  the  value  of  a  few  shillings  on  their  persons. 

Nor  scrip — riijpa,  alluding  to  the  little  bag  which  travellers 
carry  in  their  hands,  containing  a  kind  of  wafer  made  of  the 
palmirah,  kclungu,  or  parched  corn,  which  they  occasionally 
taste  as  they  march  along. 

Neither  two  coats — There  would  have  been  nearly  as  much 
propriety  in  translating  the  expression  by  neither  two  cloixks ; 
for  the  idea  of  an  Oriental  wearing  an  article  of  dress  at  all 
analogous  to  an  European  coat,  would  be  laughable.  Some  of 
them  wear  a  long  flowing  garment,  like  an  Englishman's 
morning-gown ;  which  reminds  us  of  the  zogani  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, and  the  toga  or  tunic  of  the  Romans.  Others  have  a  vest 
or  jacket,  somewhat  resembling  a  waistcoat  with  sleeves ;  and 
while  others  wear  loose  robes,  thousands  have  nothing  more 
than  a  curt  garment  hanging  from  their  loins. 
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When  ye  come  into  an  house^  salute  it. — ^Verse  12. 

When  the  priests  orpanddrams  go  into  a  house^  they  some- 
times sing  a  verse  of  blessings ;  at  other  times,  the  priest 
stretches  out  his  right  hand,  and  says  aloud,  Aservdtham^  that 
is,  "Blessing.'' 

CHAP.    XI. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me.— Verse  29. 

A  Hindoo  sage  says  to  his  disciples.  En  tandi  pin  pattu  ; 
that  is,  "Follow  my  staff.''— "  What !  do  you  wish  to  learn?" 
"  Yes ! "  "  Then  take  this  staff  and  follow  me."  "  I  told  that 
dunce  to  take  my  staff;  but  he  has  gone  after  another." 


CHAP.    XII. 

If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  children  cast  them 
out?— Verse  27. 

The  umversal  opinion  in  the  East  is,  that  devils  have  the 
power  to  enter  into  men  and  take  possession  of  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  understand  them  to  have  done  in  the  cases 
described  by  the  sacred  writers.  I  have  often  seen  the  poor 
objects  who  were  believed  to  be  under  demoniacal  influence ; 
and,  certainly,  in  some  instances,  I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
account  for  their  conduct  on  natural  principles.  I  have  seen 
them  writhe  and  tear  themselves  in  the  most  frantic  manner. 
They  burst  asunder  the  cords  with  which  they  were  bounds 
and  fell  on  the  ground  as  if  dead.  For  some  time  they  remain 
silent,  and  again  become  most  vociferous ;  they  dash  with  fury 
amongst  the  people,  and  loudly  pronounce  their  imprecations. 
But  no  sooner  does  the  exorcist  come  forward,  than  the  victim 
becomes  the  subject  of  new  emotions ;  he  stares,  talks  inco- 
herently, sighs,  and  falls  on  the  ground ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  is  as  calm  as  any  of  those  by  whom  he  is  sturounded. 
Those  men  who  profess  to  eject  devils  are  frightful-looking 
creatures;  with  whom  no  one  ventures  to  associate,  except 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
they  affect   to    eject   the  evil  spirits  by  their  "  prince  of 
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devils/'*  Females  arc  much  more  subject  to  those  infernal 
affections  than  men  ;  and  Friday  is  the  dav^  of  all  others^  on 
which  they  are  most  Uable  to  be  attacked.  I  am  fbUy  of 
opinion^  that  nearly  all  their  possessions  would  be  remoyed  by 
medicine^  or  by  prompt  arguments  of  a  more  tangible  nature. 
Not  long  ago^  a  young  female  was  said  to  be  under  the  infla- 
cnce  of  an  e\'il  spirit;  but  the  father,  being  an  unbetierer, 
took  a  large  broom  and  began  to  beat  his  daughter  in  the 
most  unmerciful  manner.  After  some  time  the  spirit  cried 
aloud,  "Do  not  beat  me!  do  not  beat  me!"  and  took  its 
departure.  There  is  a  fiend  called  Poothani,  which  is  said  to 
take  great  delight  in  entering  Utile  children ;  but  the  herb 
called  pa-maruta  is  then  admimstered  with  great  success. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

But  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat 

—Verse  25. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear^  this  is  still  literally  done  in  the 
East.  Sec  that  liu'king  yillain^  watching  for  the  time  when 
his  neighbour  shall  plough  his  field :  he  carefully  marks  the 
period  when  the  work  has  been  finished,  and  in  the  foflowing 
night,  proceeding  with  stealthy  steps,  he  casts  in  what  the 
natives  call  the  pandinellu,  that  is,  "pig-paddy."  This,  being 
of  rapid  growth,  springs  up  before  the  good  seed,  and  scatters 
itself  before  the  other  can  be  reaped;  so  that  the  poor  owner 
of  the  field  will  be  some  years  before  he  can  rid  the  soil  of  the 
troublesome  weed.  But  there  is  another  noisome  plant  which 
these  wretches  cast  into  the  ground  of  those  whom  they  hate: 
it  is  called  perum-pirandi ;  and  is  more  destructive  to  vegeta- 
tion than  any  other  plant.  Has  a  man  purchased  a  field 
which  another  intended  to  buy  ?  the  disappointed  person 
declares :  "  I  "will  plant  the  perum-pirandi  in  his  grounds." 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field.— Verse  44. 
See  Job  iii.  21 ;  Prov.  ii.  4.t 

No  practice  was  more  common  than  that  of  hiding  treasures 
in  a  field  or  garden;  because  the  people  had  not  any  place  of 

*  See  the  remarki  on  2  Kings  i.  2. 

f  I  nm  aware  the  second  passage  is  supposed  to  have  reference  to  a  mine. 
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safety  in  whicli  to  deposit  their  riches^  and  because  their  rapa- 
cious rulers  were  sure  to  find  some  pretext  for  accusation 
against  them^  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  their  money. 
On  this  account  men  of  great  property  affected  poverty,  and 
walked  about  in  mean  apparel,  in  order  to  deceive  their  neigh- 
bours :  hence  also  arose  the  practice  of  hiding  their  treasures 
in  the  earth.  In  the  book  of  fate  called  Saga-Thevan  Sdste- 
ram,  the  following  question  occurs  many  times :  "  Will  the 
buried  things  be  found  ?^' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  immense  treasures 
buried  in  the  East  at  this  day.  Not  long  ago,  a  toddy-drawer 
ascended  a  palmirah-tree  to  lop  off  the  upper  branches,  when 
one  of  them  in  falling  stuck  in  the  ground.  On  taking  out 
that  branch,  he  saw  something  yellow ;  he  looked,  and  found  an 
earthen  vessel  full  of  gold  coins  and  other  articles.  I  rescued 
three  of  the  coins  firom  the  crucible  of  the  goldsmith,  and 
what  was  my  surprise  to  find  on  one  of  them  in  ancient  Greek 
characters,  konob-obryza  !  *  About  two  years  ago  an  immense 
hoard  was  found  at  Putlam,  which  must  have  been  buried  for 
several  ages. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

When  the  disciples  saw  him  walking  on  the  sea,  they  were  troubled, 
saying,  It  is  a  spirit. — ^Verse  26.  *^They  supposed  it  had  been  a 
spirit,  and  cried  out."  (Mark  vi.  49.) 

The  Hindoos  have  to  do  with  so  many  demons,  gods,  and 
demi-gods,  it  is  no  wonder  they  live  in  constant  dread  of  their 
power.  There  is  not  a  hamlet  without  a  tree,  or  some  secret 
place,  in  which  evil  spirits  are  believed  to  dwell.  Hence 
the  people  live  in  constant  fear  of  those  sprites  of  darkness ; 
and  nothing  but  the  most  pressing  necessity  will  induce  a  man 
to  go  abroad  after  the  sun  has  gone  down.  See  the  unhappy 
wight  who  is  obliged  to  go  out  in  the  dark :  he  repeats  his  incan- 
tations and  touches  his  amulets ;  he  seizes  a  fire-brand  to  keep 

•  How  could  these  coins  have  come  to  North  Ceylon  ?  I  should  say,  from  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  must  have  come  long  before  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  came 
by  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Oulf.  The  coins  are,  I  believe,  in  the  possession 
'Of  Sir  Edward  Barnes ;  and  it  would  yield  me  some  gratification,  if  they  were 
examined  by  some  person  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  such  matters. 

2  m2 
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off  the  foeSj  and  begins  his  journey.  He  goes  on  with  gentle 
atep,  he  listens^  and  again  repeats  his  prayers.  Should  he 
hear  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  or  the  moaning  of  some  liTing  ani- 
mal, he  gives  himself  up  for  lost.  Has  he  worked  himself  up 
into  a  state  of  artificial  cxjurage  ?  he  begins  to  sing  and  bawl 
aloud^  ^*  to  keep  his  courage  up,"  But,  after  all  his  efforts, 
his  heart  will  not  beat  with  its  wonted  ease  till  he  shall  have 
gained  a  place  of  safety.  ^m 

I  was  once  sitting,  after  sunset,  under  a  lai^  banyan-treql 
fficus  reiigiotaj  when  a  native  soldier  passed  that  way.     He 
faw  me  in  the  shade,  and  immediately  began  to  cry  alou 
and  beat  his  breast,  and  ran  off  in  the  greatest  coostemati 
That  man  had  conducted   himself  bravely  in   the   Kand 
war ;  but  his  courage  fled  when  iti  the  presence  of  a  snpp 
spirit.     On  another  occasion,  having  to  go  to  some  islands  to 
distribute  tracts,  and  having  determined  upon  the  time  when 
to  return,  I  directed  my  servant  to  bring  my  pony  to  a  certain 
point  of  laud  where  I  intended  to  disembark.     According!; 
when  I  had  finished  my  w^ork,  I  returned  in  a  little  canoe, 
saw  my  pony  and  the  boy  in  the  distance.     But  the  sun  har^ 
ing  gone  down,  the  unfortunate  fellow,  seeing  us  indistinctly, 
thought  wc  were  spirits  :   he  mounted  the  pony  and  gallo] 
off  with  all  speed,  leaving  me  to  my  metlitations  on  a  d< 
beach,     "  They  were  troubled,  saying,  It  is  a  spirit," 
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CHAP.    XV. 


They  wash  not  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread, — Vewe  2, 

No  Hindoo  of  good  caste  will  eat  till  he  have  washed  his 
hands.  Thus,  however  numerous  a  company  may  be,  the 
guests  never  commence  eating  till  they  have  performed  that 

necessary  ablution. 


0  woman,  great  ii  tliy  faith. — ^Verse  28, 
Tlie  softer  sex,  on  common  occasions,  are  always  add 
with  this  distinctive  appellation.     Thus,  people  in  going  i 
the  roadj  should  tliey  have  to  speak  to  a  female,  say,  Mmmske, 
that   is,  "  Woman,  hear  me/'     The  term  sometimes  is  C3t*| 
pressive  of  affection ;  but,  generally,  it  is  intended  to  convey 
an  intimation  of  weakness  and  contempt. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck. — 

Verse  6. 

It  was  a  favourite  punishment  in  ancictit  times^  to  tie  a 
large  stone  round  the  neck  of  a  criminal,  and  then  to  cast 
him  into  the  sea  or  deep  waters.  Thus,  Appa-Murte,  a  man 
of  rank,  was  destroyed  in  this  way,  for  changing  his  religion. 
Buddhism,  for  Hindooism. 

The  punishment  is  called  sala-paruchy.  The  millstones  in 
the  East  are  not  more  than  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and 
three  inches  thick,  so  that  there  would  not  he  that  difficulty 
which  some  have  supposed  in  thus  despatching  criminals. 
It  is  common,  when  a  person  is  much  oppressed,  to  say,  "  I 
had  rather  have  a  stone  tied  about  my  neck,  and  be  thrown 
iiito  the  sea,  than  thus  suffer.^'  A  wife  says  to  her  husband, 
''  Bather  than  beat  me  thus,  tie  a  stone  round  my  neck,  and 
throw  me  into  the  ta.nk." 

Till  seven  times?— Verse  21. 

This  number  is  in  common  use,  to  show  that  a  thing  has 
been  often  done.  "  Have  I  not  told  you  seven  times  to  fetch 
water  and  wash  my  feet  ?  "  "  Seven  times  have  I  been  to 
the  temple;  but  still  my  requests  are  not  granted.''  "  Seven 
times  have  I  requested  the  father  to  give  me  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  but  he  refused  me;  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  ask 
him  again/'  "Have  I  not  forgiven  you  seven  times?  and 
how  shall  I  forgive  you  again  ?  " 


CHAP.  XIX. 

They  are  no  more  twain^  but  one  flesh. — ^Verse  6. 

Of  a  happy  couple  it  is  said,  "  They  have  one  life  and  one 
body."  But  if  they  be  not  happy  together,  the  remarks  are : 
*' Ah  I  they  are  like  the  knife  and  the  victim."  "They  are 
like  the  dog  and  the  cat,  or  the  crow  and  the  bow,  or  the  kite 
and  the  serpent." 
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It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle^  than  for  arick 
man  to  enter  into  the  Idjigdmn  of  God. — V^ne  24. 

This  metaphor  finds  a  parallel  in  the  proyerb  whidi  n 
quoted  to  show  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  any  thing: 
''  Just  as  soon  will  an  elepliant  pass  through  the  spout  of  a 
kettle/^  ''  Ah  the  old  sinner  I  he  finds  it  no  easy  thing  to 
die :  his  life  is  lingering,  lingering;  it  cannot  escape;  it  is 
like  the  elephant  trying  to  get  through  the  spout  of  a 
kettle."  * 


CHAP.    XX. 

He  went  out  about  the  tMrd  hour,  and  saw  others  standing  idle  in  the 
markelrplace.— Verse  3. 

In  the  market-place — ^The  bazaar  is  the  usual  place  in  whid 
unemployed  men  assemble;  and  thither  do  the  people  send 
when  they  require  labourers.  If  the  coolies  cannot  procure 
work,  they  can  there  find  amusement,  and  occasionally  beg  a 
little  fruit  or  rice  from  the  merchants.  They  have  also  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  trifling  remuneration,  by  carrying 
home  goods  for  those  who  have  made  purchases. 

When  they  had  received  it,  they  murmured. — ^Verse  11. 
Pay  a  man  ever  so  liberally,  he  will  still  murmur;  he  looks 
at  the  money,  and  then  at  your  face,  and  says,  Pothdtku,  that 
is,  "  Not  sufficient.''  He  tells  you  a  long  story  about  what 
he  has  done  and  suffered,  about  the  great  expense  he  has 
been  at  to  oblige  you,  and  he  entreats  you  for  a  UtUe  more. 
I  ask  any  Englishman  who  has  been  in  India,  if  he  ever  met 
with  a  Hindoo  who  was  not  at  all  times  ready  to  murmur. 


CHAP.    XXI. 

A  very  great  multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the  way. — Verse  8. 

Campbell  is  right  in  his  version :  "  Spread  their  mantles  in 
the  way,''     The  people  of  the  East  have  a  robe  which  corre- 

*  For  a  man  to  die  a  lingering  death  is  a  sure  sign,  amongst  the  Hindoos, 
that  he  has  been  a  great  profligate :  whereas  tliose  who  easily  breathe  away  their 
souls,  arc  believed  to  be  favoured  of  the  gods. 
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sponds  with  the  mantle  of  an  English  lady.  Its  name  is  sdlvi  : 
and  how  often  may  it  be  seen  spread  on  the  ground  where 
men  of  rank  have  to  walk!  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the 
East,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  when  going  to  visit  a  native 
gentleman,  to  find  the  path  through  the  garden  covered  with 
white  garments.  I  hesitated,  but  was  told  that  it  was  for 
"my  respect;"  and  that  I  must  walk  on  them,  in  proof  of 
my  accepting  the  honour. 


CHAP.    XXII. 

Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to 
the  marriage. — ^Verso  9. 

It  is  as  common  in  the  East  for  a  rich  man  to  give  a  feast 
to  the  poor,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind,  as  it  is  in  England 
for  a  nobleman  to  entertain  men  of  his  own  degree.  Does  he 
wish  to  gain  some  temporal  or  spiritual  blessing  ?  he  orders 
his  head-servant  to  prepare  a  feast  for  one  or  two  hundred 
poor  guests.  Messengers  are  then  despatched  into  the  streets 
and  lanes  to  inform  the  indigent,  that  on  such  a  day  rice  and 
curry  will  be  given  to  all  who  are  there  at  the  appointed  time. 
Long  before  the  hour,  the  visiters  may  be  seen  bending  their 
steps  towards  the  house  of  the  Rasa.^  There  goes  the  old 
man  who  is  scarcely  able  to  move  his  palsied  limbs,  while  he 
talks  to  himself  about  better  days ;  and  there  the  despised 
widow  moves  with  a  hesitating  step.  There  the  sanyasi  or 
panddratn  boldly  brushes  along,  and  scowls  upon  all  who 
ofifer  the  least  impediment  to  his  progress.  There  objects, 
suffering  under  every  possible  disease  of  our  nature,  congre- 
gate together,  without  a  single  kindred  association,  excepting 
the  one  which  occupies  their  expectations.  The  food  is  ready, 
the  guests  sit  in  rows  on  the  grass,  (Luke  ix.  14,)  and  the 
servants  begin  to  hand  out  the  portions  in  order.  ,  Such  is 
the  hunger  of  some,  that  they  cannot  stay  to  allow  the  mess 
to  cool,  and  thus  suffer  the  natural  consequences  of  their 
impatience ;  othera,  upon  whom  disease  or  age  has  made  a  fatal 
inroad,  can  scarcely  taste  the  provision.  Some  of  high  caste, 
while  eating,  growl  at  those  of  lower  grades,  for  having  pre- 

•  «  The  king." 


on  acoontf  of  Oe 


kc^  ^^:-:«i  v*^^  *afn  m  tkor  voBiy  are  iDowed  to  Hb 
kocj:  tbfir  :'vik  pwciaB.    IHttt  &  mockr  scene  is  d^'  ni 
vLt:  &  «triu«  cDCisnrietT  in  their  talk !     Some  are  biiii^ 
cc::  *:€  x=^:^  :•>>£.  tfaooch  ther  are  alzeadr  gorged  to  tkfd; 
crl-^rf  &nc  ^akl&isg  &boQt  another  fesst,  vhkji  is  to  be  gvma 
f  ;>:L  a  ▼i.'aze :  aad  a  few  vho  have  gained  a  si^  of  Ar 
b>t.  &re  IjU'iir  appJandinir  his  princelT  gvnerositT.    Hei 
deL^tcd  t  -•  Lear  their  fhttcnr :    all   diat   they  otter  U 
ive^^lr  on  Lis  ears,  and  is  gratefol  to  his  feridngs ;  far  Ac 
hicLer  the  tone,  the  p^eatcr  »  his  rdish.     He  has  gaineib 
object ;  terammm,  that  is,  "diarity/'  hns  been  coItiTated:  k 
hjkh  Liaueli  been  exhihrated  with  adulation ;    he  has  pt  i 
"xutzse  in  the  street;"  (Job  rniL  17;)  nnd  the  gods  kvc 
been  propitiated. 

CHAF.    XXIII. 

IIo«  can  ye  «-4cape  the  damnatMrn  of  bell  ? — ^\*ei9e  33.  *  The  fire  tii^ 
Dr^  cr  >h^  be  quenched :  where  their  worm  dieth  not"  (Ib^ 
ix.  40^  44.) 

The  llinduos  have  seven  hells.*  The  first  is  the  placed 
darkness  and  mud :  into  it  go  those  who  rob  and  definiMi 
their  neighbours:  its  name  is  allal.  The  second^  ciUeJ 
rdramm,  i!»  full  of  poison  and  bad  vapours.  There  also  si« 
berpcnts  of  the  worst  description,  who  arc  continually  bitins 
their  victims.  Those  who  kill  their  masters^  or  who  affict 
the  righteous,  go  to  that  place.  The  third  is  called  hm- 
ptpagam  :  those  who  cat  any  thing  which  has  had  life  go  to 
lliat  ]»lacc.  The  fourth,  named  koodasalam,  is  the  place  of 
l)urning  siuud,  and  is  occupied  by  those  who  ha%-e  injured  the 
lirahiniiis.  The  name  of  the  fifth  is  senthutanum ;  that  is, 
"the  sl(.*eplc8S  hell,*'  and  the  place  of  worms:  those  who 
refuse  tg  relieve  the  wretched  have  their  portion  there.  The 
Hi\th,  jnithv,  is  the  place  of  blood,  brains,  and  flesh :  those 
Mho  coniiiiit  a  rajx;  abide  in  that  place.  The  seventh,  called 
tnfiput/iv,  is  the  hell  of  fire,  and  is  occupied  by  those  who 

*  "  Shall  burn  unto  the  lowent  heU."  (Deut.  xxxii.  22.)  If  we  read  thi.s 
"lowent  hadesj**  it  i«  still  n  striking  etpreuion.  Calmet  wyn,  "  Aa  the  Je*» 
nrknowlvdgp  aevcn  degrees  of  tomicnts  in  hell,  so  do  the  Mussiilmaiu  seven 
gntfs.     (Alronn,  chap,  of  the  Stone.)" 
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have  had  carnal  knowledge  of  such  relations  as  are  for- 
hidden  in  the  Hindoo  law.  Some  of  the  punishments  are  as 
follows: — ^Adulterers  have  to  embrace  pillars  of  fire;  some 
have  boiling  lead  poured  down  their  throats^  others  drink 
blood  and  urine.  Some  are  changed  into  worms^  and  eat 
others^  and  then  are  eaten  themselves;  others  hang  by 
their  feet,  and  have  red-hot  wires  put  into  their  ears. 
Some  are  continually  pierced  with  darts  and  spears,  and 
have  their  eyes  plucked  out ;  whilst  others  eat  serpents  and 
ordure.  Some  are  to  be  roasted,  and  others  fried  in  oil; 
whilst  others  are  to  be  torn  with  iron  thorns,  and  to  be  tor* 
mented  by  Yama  *  and  his  Mends.  This  is  indeed  a  fearful 
description ;  but  it  excites  very  little  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  Hindoos.f 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  Scanda  Purana. 
It  relates  to  Yama,  the  infernal  deity,  and  a  youth  called 
Markandar,  who  could  not  be  taken  to  the  lower  regions  on 
account  of  his  great  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Siva.  The 
young  devotee  was  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
and  then  to  have  become  the  property  of  Yama.  At  that 
period,  therefore,  the  king  of  death  and  hell  sent  a  messenger, 
who  went  "through  the  sky  like  a  doud,''  to  fetch  Markan- 
dar; but,  having  found  him  at  his  devotions  at  the  feet  of 
Faram-Easuran,]:  he  was  afraid  to  venture  near  him.  He 
was  excited  with  fiery  rage  as  he  looked  at  him ;  and  yet,  as  a 
lion  that  dares  not  pounce  on  his  prey,  he  retired  &om  the 
place,  and  returned  to  the  lower  regions,  and  worshipping  at 
the  feet  of  Yama,  said,  "  O  king  I  Markandar  delights  in 
Param-Easuran,  and  is  continually  employed  in  repeating  his 
praises ;  he  is  unsullied  in  his  heart,  and  remains  at  Benares. 
Being  afraid  to  approach  him,  I  have  returned  without  him.*' 
This  said,  like  fat  cast  into  the  fire,  Yama  was  enraged,  and 
reproved  the  messenger,  saying,  "Is  he  the  endless  Siva?'' 
and  calling  his  clerks,  he  inquired,  "Tell  me,  what  is  the 
appointed  time  of  Markandar,  who  is  performing  poosy  in 
Benares,  at  the  feet  of  the  invisible  Param-Easuran  ?  "  Then 
two  of  them,  called  Sittar  and  Kuttar,  having  looked  at  their 

*  Yama,  the  god  of  hell,  corresponds  with  the  Pluto  or  Minos  of  the  western 
Heathen, 
f  For  Virgil's  description  of  hell,  see  Mneid  vi.  26a 
f  Another  name  for  Siva, 
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ola  *  aooounts,  answered  him  thus :  "  The  £rontal-eyed  Paiam- 
Easuran  formerly  prescribed  for  him  sixteen  years,  and  that 
term  expired  yesterday ;  but  as  he  was  performing  poomf,i  he 
is  stiQ  alive.  Can  Rishis^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  great  penances,  or 
holy  sages^ — can  any  of  them  siurpass  the  decree  of  fate? 
He  is  ripe  for  heaven^  hell  is  not  for  him.''  At  this  Yama 
became  very  angry ;  and  calling  for  his  minister  Kahm,  said, 
*'  Go,  bring  the  life  of  Markandar^  who  is  in  Benares/'  He 
came  to  the  earth;  and  going  to  the  place  where  he  ms, 
looked  at  his  poosy,  and  his  object  in  doing  it ;  but  fsanng, 
he  thought  within  himself,  "  How  shall  I  approach  him?" 
He  therefore  went,  and  stood  so  as  to  be  seen  by  him,  and 
made  obeisance ;  at  which  Markandar  asked^ ''  Who  are  you? " 
He  replied,  '^  Sir,  I  am  Kalan,  the  minister  of  Yama,  wiio 
takes  the  lives  from  this  world.  The  sixteen  years  whidi 
Param-Easuran  allotted  to  you  expired  yesterday :  you  must 
now  come  with  me  to  the  southern  regions.  It  will  not  avail 
for  you  to  attempt  to  oppose  this.  Death  happens  even  to  the 
god  Brahma,  not  to  such  as  you  merely;  as  creating  wii pre- 
serving are  allotted  to  others,  so  destroying  is  the  office  of 
Yama  by  the  law  of  the  Director.  I  call  you  away :  moreover, 
knowing  that  you  perform  poosy  to  Siva,  our  king  is  very 
desirous  of  seeing  you.  The  ignorant  call  him  cruel ;  but  he 
apportions  to  souls  penalties  according  to  their  deserts ;  there- 
fore the  great  call  him  the  Arbitrator.  You  need  not  fear;  if 
you  come  with  me,  our  king  will  come  and  meet  you,  speak 
kindly  to  you,  and  conduct  you  to  Swarga."  Having  heard 
these  things,  Markandar  replied,  "Listen,  Kalan!  The 
devotees  of  Siva  go  neither  to  Swarga  nor  to  Yama's  world; 
they  go  to  the  place  of  Siva.  I  am  his  servant,  and  therefore 
shall  not  go  to  the  places  first  mentioned.  Be  thou  gone! 
begone !  "  This  he  spake  with  a  voice  like  tbimder ;  and  Kalan 
instantly  departed.  He  then  went  and  worshipped  Yama, 
and  told  him  what  had  taken  place ;  at  which  the  god,  with 
fluttering  mind,  and  perspiring  body,  and  eyes  shedding  fire 
in  his  rage,  ordered  the  male  buffalo  §  to  be  brought;  and 
mounting  it,  he,  with  umbrella,  and  banner  by  his  aide,  and 
attended  by  his  soldiers,  departed.  Arriving  at  Benares  with 
his  red  knot  of  hair,  black  body,  eyes  burning  with  rage, 

•  The  book  made  of  palmyra,  or  cocoa,  or  talipot  leaves. 

f  Worbhip  or  offeringB.        ^  Hermits  or  ascetics.        §  liis  riding  beaac 
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holding  his  rope^  (or  snare^)  and  having  in  his  hand  a  dub  and 
a  trident,  he  came  and  stood  before  Markandar,  who,  on 
seeing  Yama,  continued  his  praises  incessantly  at  the  feet  of 
Param-Easuran.  Yama  said  to  him,  '^Sir,  what  is  your 
thought?  what  are  you  doing?  Can  you  set  aside  fate  and 
the  decree  of  Faram-Easuran?  You  appear  to  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  power  of  fate.  All  are  subject  to  births  and 
deaths.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  this?  Are  you 
aiming  to  overcome  fate?  Moreover,  wiU  the  poosy  you  are 
performing  at  the  feet  of  Param-Easuran,  beside  expiating 
your  sin,  also  free  you  from  my  rope  ?  Though  you  were  able 
to  count  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  stiu*s  in  the  sky, 
could  you  count  even  the  Teyvendtherar  which  have  come 
within  my  grasp  of  gods  and  Assurs  who  have  died?  If  the 
great  Yishnoo,  and  Brahma,  and  myself,  are  subject  to  births 
and  deaths,  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  you  also  are  liable  to 
them?  In  consequence  of  my  formerly  strewing  frtigrant 
flowers,  and  performing  poosy,  Param-Easuran  granted  me 
the  rope,  the  trident,  the  battle-axe,  and  the  club,  in  order  to 
execute  this  office.  Though  the  inferior  gods  should  protect 
thee,  or  even  though  the  divinities  should  attempt,  or  what- 
ever powerful  beings  should  defend  thee,  would  I  go  without 
seizing  thy  life?  Child,  do  not  be  distressed  I  even  the  lives 
of  the  devotees  of  Siva  I  take  and  carry  away,  as  soon  as  their 
term  is  expired.  Now  then  come  you  with  me,^'  said  Yama. 
Markandar  replied:  ^^ Listen,  Yama !  There  is  no  death  to  the 
servants  of  Siva ;  and  if  there  be,  they  go  not  to  your  region, 
but  to  Cailasa.  I  will  tell  you  what  Siva^s  servants  are. 
Listen :  whether  they  be  Yogees,  or  whether  they  be  entered 
into  the  state  of  householders,  they  obtain  heaven.  They 
hold  you  in  no  esteem,  nor  regard  the  gods,  and  they  do  not 
esteem  either  Brahma  or  Vishnoo.  The  Veda  says,  that  'to 
regard  such  as  adhere  to  Param-Easuran,  and  serve  him  as 
diflEerent  from  Param-Easuran  himself,  is  the  result  of  igno- 
rance:' is  this  untrue?  Not  only  the  spotless  in  heart,  but 
such  as  have  suppressed  their  sensual  desires,  such  as  have 
wholly  relinquished  their  hold  of  worldly  things,  such  as  are 
never  in  power,  such  whose  disposition  is  to  do  good,  such  as 
covet  not  the  least  thing, — who  can  declare  the  qualities  of 
such?  You  have  never  considered  the  difference  in  these, 
but    accounted    all    alike;   and    you    have   a   bad  design 
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against  my  soul.  This  desigu  will  issue  in  evil  to  your  own 
sool^  and  to  your  government.  Moreover,  it  is  in  cider  to 
disgust  me  that  you  say  these  things.  You  know  not  what 
is  coming  upon  you^  simpleton!  simpleton!  begone! 
begone ! "  As  soon  as  he  heard  this,  Yama,  with  eyet  red- 
dening like  fire^  replied^  ^'Thouassumest  an  aathoritatiTe  tone 
in  order  to  terrify  me,  thou  foolish  fieUow  !  Dost  thou  think 
I  cannot  take  thy  soul? ''  roared  he  like  thunder;  and  seeing 
if  he  waited  longer  it  would  not  avail,  he  went  in  fitmt  of 
Markandar,  and  cast  his  rope  over  his  neck.  Though  he  cut 
the  noose  and  drew  it  up,  Markandar  departed  not  from  tk 
feet  of  Param-Easuran.  Then  the  gods  in  perptentr 
exclaimed :  "  Alas  I  the  youth  is  dead ! ''  Before  Markandar, 
whose  mind  continued  steadfast  even  when  the  rope  feD  an 
his  neck,  appeared  Siva,  who  said,  "  Fear  not^  I  will  relieve  thy 
distress ; ''  and,  angry  at  Yama,  he  asked,  ''  Is  it  right  for  him 
with  pride  to  cast  his  rope  and  draw  it,  so  as  to  distress  sock  an 
one? ''  and  then  with  his  foot  gave  Yama  a  kick,  who  roared 
and  died.  By  the  shock  of  his  £a]1,  Brahma  and  all  the  gods 
were  frightened ;  the  sea  brake  through  its  limits ;  the  andsm- 
wall  was  shattered  to  pieces;  the  earth  Kplit:  Yams's 
attendants  and  buffalo,  who  stood  on  one  side,  fell  dead. 
(Will  not  such  as  associate  with  the  evil  perish  with  them?) 
Then  Param-Easuraii — as  Markandar  praised  him  with  this 
Sanscrit  verse,  "  We  have  Faram-Easuran :  what  can  Yama  do 
by  coming  hither?" — repUcd,  "Child,  since  you  have  ren- 
dercd  praise  and  poosy  to  me,  I  grant  you  always  to  remain 
as  a  youth  of  sixteen  years ; "  after  which,  Param-Easmvi, 
the  Yama  of  Yama,*  disappeared  in  the  Siva-lingam,  whidi 
Markandar  had  worshipped.  Had  our  lord  a  partiality  for 
Markandar,  and  a  prejudice  against  Yama?  No;  if  the 
learned  examine  the  affair,  it  will  appear  just.  Then  Mar- 
kandar, having  worshipped  the  Siva-lingam,  went  into  the 
temple,  and  adored  the  feet  of  Faram-Easuran.  As  he 
remained  there,  rivers  of  joy  flowed  from  his  eyes ;  and,  after 
staying  a  few  days,  he  resolved  to  pay  homage  to  the  temples, 
in  which  Siva,  the  bull-rider,  remains.f  So  Markandar 
worshipped  in  the  places  sacred  to  Siva,  and,  praising  him  and 
remaining  there,  became  a  Uving  possessor  of  beatitude.  Now, 
children,  he  is  in  the  sky;  and,  in  the  sight  and  mind  of 
•  Destroyer  of  the  destroycx.  f  The  bull  is  sacred  to  him. 
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those  acquainted  with  this  history^  can  any  one  comprehend 
these  his  deeds  ?  If  you  look  at  the  time  during  which 
Brahma  sleeps^  who  came  and  was  bom  in  the  navel-lotus  of 
Vishnoo,  how  great  is  it  ?  But  even  the  Kalpas,  during  which 
Markandar  has  seen  him  die  again  and  again^  (are  number- 
less,) yet  he  still  survives.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Yama,  the  souls  on  the  great  serpent-borne  earth  being 
exempt  from  death,  greatly  multiplied ;  on  account  of  which, 
being  unable  to  sustain  the  weight,  the  goddess  Earth  fell  at 
the  feet  of  her  lord,  Vishnoo,  and  made  complaint.  When 
Vishnoo,  Brahma,  {bid  Indnm  went  to  Cailasa  to  the  black- 
necked  Faram-Easuran,  and  humbly  worshipped  him,  Vish- 
noo and  Brahma  rendered  him  intense  praises;  and  on 
Param-Easuran  asking  what  they  wanted,  Vishnoo  replied : 
*'  Brahma  the  lotus-king,  and  the  rest,  perform  their  respect- 
ive offices  thus  far,  Swamy,  according  to  your  direction;  and 
your  humble  servant,  Swamy,  by  your  grace,  executes  the 
office  of  preserving  as  well  as  I  am  able.  But  an  untoward 
event  has  occurred;  which,  please,  hear  me  relate.  Swamy, 
for  slighting  you,  Yama  is  dead ;  the  world  is  in  consequence 
filled  with  life,  so  that  the  goddess  Earth,  who  sustains  it,  is 
oppressed ;  yet  while  thus  the  goddess  Earth  is  in  pain  with 
the  weight  of  all  these  lives,  if  all  lives  still  continue  to  be 
bom,  and  there  be  no  death,  what  will  avail  my  protection  ? 
Swamy,  there  is  no  one  for  the  office  of  destroying ;  I  beg  you 
not  to  bear  in  mind  Yama^s  evil  deeds,  but  restore  him  to 
life.*'  To  this  Faram-Easuran  condescended,  and  replied  : 
''  Yama !  arise ! "  and  Yama,  who  had  died,  arose,  and  came, 
and  humbly  worshipping  Faram-Easuran  said,  "  Having  been 
touched  by  your  foot,  I  am  blessed,'*  and  praised  him. 
Param-Easuran  rejoined :  "  Yama !  listen  !  go  not  into  the 
presence  of  such  as  wear  sacred  ashes  and  beads;  neither 
regard  my  servants  as  men  on  the  earth,  but  know  that  they 
are  myself.  If  you  see  them,  reverently  worship  them.  To 
others,  who  by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  perform  virtuous  or 
sinful  actions,  give  Swarga,  or  Naraga,  according  to  their 
deserts.*'  Having  thus  instructed  him,  he  said,  "  Go  with 
thy  troops;**  and  immediately  Yama  humbly  worshipped 
him,  mounted  his  buffalo,  and,  his  armies  attending  him, 
departed  to  his  own  kingdom. 

Perhaps  this  subject  ought  not  to  be  concluded  without 
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the  remark,  that,  in  the  existence  of  a  ifature  place  of  punish- 
ment ;  in  the  Hindoo  belief  of  the  seven  divisions  and  dif- 
ferent awards  of  misery  assigned  to  the  guilty ;  in  the  person 
of  a  chief  called  Yama,  (corresponding  with  Minos  or  Pluto,) 
and  his  numerous  assistants ;  in  the  person  of  the  supreme 
Siva;  in  the  all-preserving  power  of  innocence  and  devotion, 
as  seen  in  the  case  of  the  youth  Markandar  and  his  future 
happiness ; — in  all  these  we  discover  an  agreement  with  the 
general  opinion  of  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  barbarous 
and  civilized,  which  serves  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  cMckens  under  her  wings  I — Verse  37.  j 

The  Psalmist  says,  "Hide  me  imder  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings.''  "  The  children  of  men  put  their  trust  imder  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings.''  (Psalm  Ivii.  1 ;  Ixi.  4 ;  Ixiii.  7 ;  xd.  4.) 
See  the  remarks  on  Isai.  i.  18 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  40 ;  xlix.  22. 

The  word  unhg  primarily  signifies  "protection,"  and  not 
"comfort,"  as  some  have  supposed.  They  appear  to  have 
gained  that  idea  from  the  contort  which  chickens  have  under 
the  wing  of  the  hen.  In  the  East,  hawks,  kites,  and  other 
birds  of  prey  are  continually  on  the  wing;  it  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  rear  chickens,  because  at  every  moment  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  poimced  upon  and  carried  off.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  perilous  situation,  the  eye  of  the  mother  is 
continually  looking  up  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  foes; 
and  no  sooner  docs  she  perceive  them  skimming  along  at  a 
distance  than  she  utters  a  scream,  and  the  brood  run  under 
her  wings  for  protection. 


CHAP,  XXIV. 

Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.— 
Verse  28.    See  the  observations  on  Jer.  xii.  9. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me  that  the  sight  and  scent  of 
birds  of  prey  in  the  East  are  keener  than  those  of  the  same 
species  in  England.  Any  garbage  thrown  from  the  kitchen, 
or  in  the  wilderness,  will  soon  attract  these  winged  scaven- 
gers.    Should  there  be  a  dead  elephant  or  any  other  beast  in 
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the  jungle,  vast  numbers  of  ravenous  birds  and  animals  hasten 
to  the  spot.  The  eagles,  kites,  and  crows  begin  to  tear  at  the 
carcass  and  attack  each  other,  and  the  jackals  snap  at  their 
feathered  rivals ;  thus,  though  there  is  enough  for  all,  each 
tries  to  hinder  the  rest  from  eating.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  birds  of  prey  are  very  useful  in  the  East,  as  they  carry 
off  the  putrid  matter,  by  which  the  air  would  otherwise  be 
infected.  On  this  account  Europeans  seldom  destroy  such 
birds ;  and  in  the  dty  of  Calcutta  a  law  has  been  enacted  to 
protect  them  from  injury. 


CHAP.    XXV. 

At  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made,  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh ;  go 
ye  out  to  meet  him. — ^Verse  6. 

An  Easterr  wedding  is  always  celebrated  in  the  night ;  for 
though  the  fortunate  hour  for  perfonmng  some  parts  of  the 
ceremony  may  be  in  the  day,  yet  the  festivities  of  the  scene 
will  not  commence  till  night.  When  the  bridegroom  goes 
forth  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  or  when  he  returns  to  his  own 
habitation  or  to  that  of  his  father,  he  is  always  accompanied 
by  numerous  friends  and  dependents,  who  carry  lamps  and 
torches.  When  he  approaches  either  house,  the  inmates  rush 
out  to  meet  him,  and  greet  him  with  their  best  wishes  and 
congratulations.  The  path  is  covered  with  ''  garments  ;^^  and 
lamps,  Uke  fire-flies,  sparkle  in  every  direction. 


CHAP.    XXVI. 

My  time  is  at  hand. — ^Verse  18. 

When  a  man  believes  himself  to  be  near  death,  he  sajrs, 
"  Gro  tell  the  priest  I  am  going  on  my  journey;  my  time  is  at 
hand.''  When  dead,  it  is  said  of  him,  "  His  time  has  gone, 
he  has  fallen.'^ 
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MARK. 

CHAP.    I. 

Prepare  je  the  wmy  of  the  Lord. — Vene  3. 

When  a  man  of  rank  has  to  pass  through  a  town  or  vil- 
lage^ a  messenger  is  despatched  to  tell  the  people  to  prqoie 
the  way,  and  to  await  his  orders.  In  consequence  of  this 
announcement,  some  persons  may  be  seen  sweeping  the  rosd, 
others  '^spreading  their  garments  in  the  way/*  and  some 
"  cutting  down  branches  firom  the  trees,''  (Matt.  xxi.  8,)  to 
form  arches  and  festoons,  under  which  the  great  man  hss  to 
pass. 

CHAP.    III. 

If  a  house  be  divided  against  itself,  that  house  cannot  stand. — Ytntii. 

**  As  the  fire  produced  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of 
bamboo  will  bum  and  destroy  that  wood  finom  wh^ioe  it 
came,  so  the  contentions  of  a  family  will  destroy  those  frnn 
whom  they  come."  "Can  the  tiger  and  the  deer  exit 
together?''  "  Will  serpents  and  frogs  take  pleasure  in  eadi 
other's  company?"*  "WTiat!  do  serpents  and  kites  Iotc 
each  other ?"t 

CHAP.    IV. 

With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measored  to  you. — Yene  24. 

TIic  Hindoo  proverb  on  this  subject  is.  Tan  tan  seytku  vhme 
tanuku;  that  is,  "What  he  himself  has  done,  shall  be  done  to 

*  In  the  wet  monsoon  millions  of  fVogs  occupy  the  fields  and  gsizdens ;  sad 
then  the  serpents  hsve  plenty  of  food.  People  in  England  would  be  snzpritcd  st 
the  agility  with  which  the  latter  catch  the  former. 

f  The  kite,  caUed  malle4eanne,  will  carry  off  nearly  any  serpent  in  the  East. 
This  bird,  when  the  wings  are  extended,  measures  six  feet  five  indiea ;  he  sdses 
the  serpent  with  his  talons  just  behind  the  head,  and  then  flies  aloft  and  biUs  the 
head  of  the  reptile  till  he  has  made  a  hole  in  it,  which  produces  death ;  he  then 
retires  to  a  tree  to  enjoy  his  repast.  So  soon  as  the  serpents  hear  the  whining  cry 
of  the  kite  or  eagle,  they  begin  to  make  a  hissing,  clapping  noise :  this  may  be 
heard  in  old  buildings  or  walls. 
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him  again.''  It  is  quote4>  in  reference  to  actions  which  are 
either  good  or  evil :  thus,  a  man  having  acted  kindly  towards 
another  will  receive  a  similar  favour  from  others. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Shake  off  the  dust  under  your  feet  for  a  tesUmony  against  them. — 
Verse  11. 

When  a  person  is  made  angry  by  another,  he  says,  "  I  will 
shake  thee  off  as  I  do  the  dust  from  my  sandals.''  '^  I  have 
washed  my  feet;  never  more  shall  they  tread  that  place." 

They  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them. — 
Verse  13. 

The  people  of  the  East  give  a  decided  preference  to  external 
applications;  hence,  when  they  are  directed  to  ''eat"  or 
"  drink "  medicine,  they  ask :  ''  Cannot  we  have  something 
to  apply  outside?"  For  ahnost  every  complaint  a  man  will 
smear  his  body  with  bruised  leaves,  saffron,  or  ashes  of  certain 
woods,  or  with  oils;  and  he  professes  to  derive  more  benefit 
from  them  than  from  those  medicines  which  are  taken  inter- 
nally :  at  all  events,  h^  knows  they  cannot  do  him  so  much 
harm.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  they  do  not  attach  any 
miraculous  effects  to  their  being  "  anointed  with  oil." 

Herod  on  his  birth-day  made  a  supper  to  his  lords.— Verse  21.  "  They 
made  him  a  supper."  (John  xii.  2.)  '^  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and 
will  sup  with  Mm,  and  he  with  me."  (Rev.  iii.  20.) 

The  Orientals  have  nearly  all  their  great  feasts  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  to  give  a  supper  is  &r  more  common  than  to  give  a 
dinner.  Those  evening  festivals  have  a  very  imposing  effect. 
Surrounded  with  torches  and  lamps,  amidst  splendid  dresses, 
jewels,  processions,  bowers,  flowers,  and  music,  a  kind  of 
enchantment  takes  hold  of  the  feelings,  and  the  mind  becomes 
hidf-bewildered. 


CHAP.    VIII.  ^ 

He  took  the  seven  loaves  and  gave  thanks. — ^Verse  6. 
Before  the  Hindoos  eat  their  food,  they  take  a  little  in  their 
fingers,  and  lift  it  to  the  height  of  the  forehead,  and,  in 

N    N 
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thought,  offer  it  to  Siva;  and  in  the  same  way  they  ofirdor 
rice  and  fruits  to  the  gods,  and  then  eat  them.  The  oanonr 
is  called  Sha-Purethe,  that  is,  ''agreeable  to  Siva,''  Itaooa- 
sidercd  disgraceful  not  to  attend  to  it,  and  only  ''low  or  A 
people  "  neglect  it.  The  sect  of  Vishnoo  put  a  Httk  rf  tk 
food  to  the  forehead  as  above,  and  meditate  on  Namanu, 
one  of  the  names  of  their  deity.  In  general,  the  foofkk 
uot  return  thanks;  but  those  of  the  Saira  sect,  after  Iwriif 
washed  their  hands,  repeat  a  mantheram  or  "prayer." 

I  see  men  qb  tre«fl^  walking. — ^Verae  24. 
So  said  the  blind  man  of  Bethsaida  to  whom  our  Ssvw 
imparted  sight.  To  "  see  men  as  trees  walking,''  is  a  sinplr 
fonu  of  expression.  Perhaps  this  man  lA^as  not  hom  hfini; 
and  therefore  compared  men  to  trees  moving  about,  of  wfcki 
his  vision  had  still  a  distinct  reooUection.  Was  his  allusion  tt 
the  custom  of  the  Eastern  hunters,  who  tie  branches  to  tl0 
bodies  until  they  resemble  a  tree?  by  which  artifice  tbe^ (am 
walk  into  the  midst  of  a  flock  of  wild  Rniwymin  or  birds,  tnd 
single  out  any  that  they  please.  The  sportsman,  having  in  tk 
forest  changed  himself  into  the  appearance  of  a  tree,  goes 
gently  to  the  skirts ;  and  so  soon  as  he  sees  the  game,  be 
watches  till  their  heads  are  turned  from  him,  and  then  mow 
on  till  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  when  he  is  sure  of  his  object. 
And  this  is  a  custom  of  great  antiquity;  fop  in  the  ScoMii- 
Pnrana  there  is  the  following  question  : — ''  Is  it  like  ^ 
hunter,  who,  to  deceive  and  ensnare  the  birds  that  warble  in 
the  forest,  ties  shrubs  about  him?*'  When  the  Moormen is^ 
their  festivals,  they  sometimes  thus  disguise  themselves  with 
branches  to  resemble  trees.     "  I  see  men  as  trees,  walking."  * 


CHAP.    X. 

Blinil  Bartimffua,  the  son  of  Timieufl,  sat  by  the  highway  side  bc^giii?' 

—Verse  40. 

Here  again  the  picture  is  teeming  with   life.       See  that 
blind  man  seated  under  a  shady  tree  "by  the  highway  side:" 

•  "  Ajarek  is  when  die  archers  cover  themselves  with  green  foliage,  so  thst 
nothing  of  the  human  form  appears,  and  their  bows  and  arrows  are  cooceakd.'* 
— Ayeen  AkUry,  (Page  263.) 
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he  has  occapied  the  place  from  infancy.  Travellers  who  are 
accustomed  to  pass  that  way  always  expect  to  see  the  blind 
beggar ;  and  were  he  not  there,  they  would  have  a  sense  of  dis- 
comfort, and  anxiously  inquire  after  the  cause  of  his  absence. 
So  soon  as  he  hears  the  sound  of  a  footstep  he  begins  to  cry 
aloud :  "The  blind !  the  blind  I  remember  the  blind  ! ''  He 
knows  almost  every  man's  voice,  and  has  always  some  question 
to  ask  in  reference  to  the  family  at  home.  Should  a  stranger 
be  passing,  he  inquires :  Ath-ar,  that  is,  "  Who  is  that  ?  '* 
Those  who  cannot  walk  are  carried  to  their  wonted  place,  as 
was  the  man  who  was  "laid  daily  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 
which  is  called  Beautiful,  to  ask  alms  of  them  that  entered 
into  the  temple.'^  Some  cripples  are  carried  about  in  a  basket 
by  two  men,  who  have  a  share  of  the  alms.  Sometimes  they 
have  tremendous  quarrels,  as  the  bearers  take  too  great  a  share 
of  the  money  or  provisions,  which  induces  the  lame  man  to 
use  his  tongue :  they,  however,  generally  obtain  the  victory,  by 
threatening  to  leave  the  poor  fellow  to  find  his  way  home  as 
well  as  he  is  able.  Some  of  the  blind  mendicants  have  not  the 
patience  to  remain  in  one  place ;  but  request  some  person  to 
lead  them :  and  here  again  is  a  constant  source  of  quarrel  in 
the  suspicions  of  the  one  and  the  rogueries  of  the  other.  The 
guide  falls  into  a  passion,  and  abuses  the  beggar,  tells  him  he 
is  cursed  of  the  gods,  and  pretends  to  take  his  departure :  the 
blind  man  retorts,  and  calls  him  a  low  caste,  a  servant  of  beg- 
gars, and  tells  him  he  shall  not  have  any  more  of  his  rice. 
Having  expended  all  their  hard  words,  both  become  a  little 
calmer;  and,  after  a  few  mutual  expostulations,  once  more 
they  approximate,  and  trudge  off  in  pursuit  of  their  calling. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

He  went  forward  a  litUe,  and  fell  on  the  ground,  and  prayed. — ^Verae  35. 
How  often  are  we  reminded  of  this  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Heathen  worship  their  gods !  They  fall  prostrate  before 
the  temples,  and  repeat  their  prayers.  In  our  own  chapels  and 
school-rooms,  natives  sometimes  prostrate  themselves  at  the 
time  of  prayer. 

2n2 
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There  followed  him  a  certain  yonng  man,  haying  a  linen  doUi  cast  aboat 
his  naked  body. — ^Verae  51. 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  the  East  are  thus  dressed;  a 
single  piece  of  cotton  cast  round  their  loins  is  all  that  they 
wear,  and  all  that  they  desire. 


CHAP.   XV. 

James  the  less. — Verse  40. 

Numbers  of  people  in  every  village  are  known  by  some 
designation,  which  is  taken  from  their  size  or  disposition. 
Chinny  Tamby  is  a  common  name;  and  therefore  they  add  to 
it  some  qualifying  epithet,  to  show  which  Chinny  Tamby  thejr 
intend.  Thus  we  have  Chinny  Tamby  the  less,  the  great  (m, 
tJie  stout,  the  deformed,  the  black,  the  fair,  the  high-,  the  low- 
caste,  the  ignorant,  or  the  wise. 

A  person  having  long  arms  is  always  known  by  the  name  of 
"  the  proboscis-armed  one,'^  alluding  to  the  tronk  of  an  ele- 
phant, lie  with  a  large  head  is  called  "the  ox-headed  one/' 
A  large  mouth  insures  to  its  possessor  the  name  of  "the 
oyster-mouthed  one  ;^'  large  ears,  "the  umbrella-eared  one,*' 
&c.  To  every  possible  defect  or  peculiarity  they  attach  a 
significant  allusion ;  and  should  the  unfortunate  individual 
give  offence,  the  opprobrious  epithet  will  be  immediately 
repeated.  I  knew  a  white  man,  who  never  went  by  any  other 
name  than  "the  ass; ''  another,  who  talked  through  his  nose, 
was  called  "the  snuffler;*'  another,  who  was  fond  of  cheroots, 
"the  smoker."  In  short,  every  EngUshman  has  an  Oriental 
appendage  to  liis  name ;  and  were  our  countrymen  aware  how 
narrowly  they  are  watched,  and  how  appropriately  designated, 
they  would  perhaps  be  a  little  more  careful  of  their  conduct. 
See  ten  or  a  dozen  natives  assembled :  one  of  them  says,  "Let 
us  have  a  little  fun :  recollect,  I  am  such  a  gentleman;^'  that 
is,  he  will  personate  that  individual.  Another  replies: 
"  Good !  I  will  be  Mr.  Such-an-one."  They  then  affect  to  be 
seated  at  the  table ;  and  make  such  observations  and  alluidons 
as  draw  forth  roars  of  laughter,  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
are,  in  most  respects,  their  superiors. 
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LUKE. 

CHAP.    I. 

The  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us. — ^Verse  78. 

A  kino's  minister  once  remarked  concerning  the  daughter 
of  Pandeyan,  after  she  had  been  in  great  trouble  on  account 
of  the  danger  in  which  her  husband  had  been  placed :  "  She 
had  seen  the  great  ocean  of  darkness^  but  now  she  saw  the 
rising  sun^  the  dayspring  appeared.^^ 


CHAP.    II. 

They,  suppoeing  him  to  have  been  in  the  company,  went  a  day's 
journey.— Verse  44. 

We  are  assisted  in  our  views  on  this  subject  by  the  large 
companies  of  people  here  in  their  progress  to  the  Heathen 
festivals^  and  on  their  return.  Ten  or  twenty  thousand  some- 
times come  together  to  one  ceremony;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  friends  and  relations  to  keep  together.  In 
proceeding  homeward,  therefore,  though  tiiey  cannot  find 
each  other  in  the  way,  they  do  not  give  themselves  any 
trouble,  as  they  consider  it  to  be  a  matter  of  course  to  be  thus 
separated. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Physician,  heal  thyself. — ^Verse  23. 

In  the  same  way  do  the  people  here  recriminate  on  each 
other.  ^^  You  teach  me  to  reform  my  life  !  go,  reform  your 
own.*'  "  Doctor,  go,  heal  yourself,  and  you  shall  then  heal 
me.''  "  Yes,  yes,  the  fellow  can  cure  all  but  his  own  wife  and 
himself." 
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CHAP.    V. 


We  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken  nothing. — Vene  5. 

In  general,  the  fishermen  of  the  East  prefer  the  night  to 
any  other  time  for  fishing.  Before  the  sun  has  gone  down, 
they  push  off  their  canoes  or  catamarans,^  each  cairying  a 
lighted  torch ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  multitudes  of 
them  may  be  seen  out  at  sea,  or  on  the  rivers,  rendering  all 
round  like  an  illuminated  city.  They  swing  the  lights  about 
over  the  sides  of  the  boat ;  which  the  fish  no  sooner  see  than 
they  come  to  the  place,  and  then  the  men  cast  in  the  hook  or 
the  spear,  as  circumstances  may  require.  They  have  many 
amusing  sayings  about  the  folly  of  the  fish,  in  being  thus 
'attracted  by  the  glare  of  a  torch. 


CHAP.    VII. 

He  sent  unto  him  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  beseeching  him  that  he  would 
come  and  heal  his  eenrant. — Vene  3.  ^  John  calling  unto  him  two 
of  his  disciples,  sent  them  to  Jesus,  saying,  Art  thou  he  that  should 
come?"  (Verse  19.) 

This  is  the  Oriental  way  of  making  an  inquiry  or  a  propi- 
tiation. Does  a  man  wish  to  know  something  about  another? 
he  will  not  go  himself,  because  that  might  injure  him  in  his 
future  operations ;  but  he  calls  for  two  or  three  confidential 
friends,  states  what  he  wants  to  ascertain,  and  tells  them  how 
to  proceed.  They  perhaps  first  resort  to  some  neighbour,  to 
gain  all  the  information  they  can;  and  then  go  to  the  man 
himself.  But  they  do  not  at  once  tell  him  their  errand :  no, 
no !  they  try  the  ground,  and  make  sure  of  their  object,  before 
they  disclose  their  purposes.  Should  they,  however^  be  in 
doubt,  they  have  the  adroitness  to  conceal  their  plans ;  and  if 
asked  what  they  want,  they  simply  reply :  Chuma,  that  is, 
"Nothing;"  they  only  came  to  say  aalamy  had  not  seen  the 
honoured  individual  for  a  long  time,  and  therefore  wished  to 
set  their  eyes  on  him.  When  a  person  desires  to  gain  a  fiivour, 
as  did  the  centurion,  he  sends  an  elder,  a  respectable  person, 
to  state  his  case ;  and  there  is  generally  an  understanding  that 
the  messenger,  if  he  succeed,  shall  share  in  the  benefit.     If 

•  Three  trees  labhcd  together. 
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flattery^  humiliations^  and  importunities  can  at  all  avails  he  is 
sure  to  gain  the  point. 

This  woman,  since  the  time  I  came  in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my 
feet. — Verse  45. 

See  that  poor  woman  whose  husband  has  committed  some 
crime,  for  which  he  is  to  be  taken  to  the  magistrate:  she 
rushes  to  the  injured  individual,  she  casts  herself  down,  and 
begins  to  kiss  his  feet ;  she  touches  them  with  her  nose,  her 
eyes,  her  ears,  and  forehead :  her  long  hair  is  dishevelled,  and 
she  beseeches  the  feet  of  the  offended  man  to  forgive  her  hus- 
band. ''Ah  my  lord !  the  gods  will  then  forgive  you."  ''  My 
husband  will  in  future  be  your  slave,  my  children  will  love  you, 
the  people  will  praise  you;  forgive,  forgive,  my  lord !"  See 
the  remarks  on  John  xii.  3.* 


CHAP.    IX. 

Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bxu'y  my  father. — Verse  69. 

It  is  considered  exceedingly  desirable  for  children  to  be  with 
their  parents  when  they  die ;  they  then  hear  their  last  requests 
and  commands,  and  also  can  perform  the  funeral  rites,  in  such 
a  way  as  none  but  themselves  are  capable  of  doing.  It  is  just 
before  death,  also,  that  the  father  mentions  his  property ;  espe- 
cially that  part  which  he  has  concealed  in  his  house,  gardens, 
or  fields.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  common  saying :  "  When  I 
have  buried  my  father,  I  will  do  this  or  that."  Should  a 
young  man  be  requested  at  any  time  to  do  that  which  is  not 

"  The  noble  Roman  Signior  Pietro  della  Valle,  who  travelled  through  India 
in  1623,  says,  "As  I  was  going  along  the  streets  to  behold  the  pomp,  I  saw  manj 
persona  come  with  much  devotion  to  kits  the  feet  of  all  those  Giangamoes,  who 
on  foot  followed  the  principal  Oiangamo,  who  ^ras  in  the  palankeen ;  and  because 
thej  were  many,  and  it  took  up  much  time  to  kiss  the  feet  of  them  all,  therefore 
when  any  one  came  to  do  it,  they  stood  still  all  in  a  rank  to  give  him  time ;  and 
whilst  such  persons  were  kissing  them  and  for  more  reverence  touching  their  feet 
with  their  foreheads,  these  Giangamoes  stood  firm  with  a  seeming  severity  and 
without  taking  notice  of  it,  as  if  they  had  been  abstracted  from  the  things  of  the 
world ;  just  as  our  Fryers  used  to  do  when  any  devout  persons  come,  out  of  rever- 
ence, to  kiss  their  habit :  but  with  hypocrisie,  conformable  to  their  superstitious 
religion. — London,  1665  ;  Sold  at  the  Blew  Anchor  in  the  Lower  Walk  of  the 
New  Exchange." 
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attended  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  Danid  and  the  other 
ciq>tive8.  Herod's  ^^ steward''  Chusa  is  mentioned  because 
of  his  wife's  services  to  our  Saviour;  (Luke  viiL  3;)  and  in 
Matt.  XX.  8,  we  perceive  that  the  '' steward"  had  to  pay  the 
hibourers. 

Nearly  all  respectable  fEunilies  in  the  East  have  a  steward 
whose  name  in  Tamul  is  KanikapuUe.*  He  is  sometimes  one 
who  has  been  a  master  himself;  or  he  is  a  relation^  or  has 
been  selected  on  account  of  former  services.  His  pay  is  often 
a  mere  trifle ;  and  sometimes  he  has  not  any  stipulated  salaiy^ 
but  derives  perquisites  according  to  the  extent  of  his  master's 
dealings.  Should  there  be  money  to  give  out  on  loan,  he 
always  demands  from  the  borrower  a  certain  per-centage ;  and 
the  least  demur  will  cause  him  to  say,  *'  You  cannot  have  the 
money !  I  have  many  other  applications."  Is  the  produce  of 
the  lands  to  be  disposed  of?  he  again  squeezes  something  out 
of  the  purchaser,  and,  if  possible,  out  of  his  master  into  the 
bargain.  Has  he  any  thing  to  buy  for  the  house?  he  grinds 
the  face  of  the  dealer,  and  demands  a  handsome  present  for 
the  custom.  Does  he  pay  the  servants  or  labourers?  they 
must'each  dole  out  a  trifle  from  their  monthly  or  daily  stipend. 
He  never  gives  out  goods  or  money  without  taking  a  bond  or 
a  "  W//,"  which  is  sometimes  written  by  the  debtor,  and  always 
has  his  signature.  Sometimes  he  brings  false  bonds  and 
counterfeit  jewels,  and  gives  out  large  sums  of  money;  and 
when  his  accomplices  have  decamped,  he  pretends  to  be,  of  all 
men,  the  most  astonished  at  their  villany  !  When  detected, 
he  has  generally  a  good  store  of  his  own  filthy  lucre;  but 
should  he  not  have  succeeded,  he  would  sooner  starve  than 
work,  for  the  latter  would  be  a  mortal  disgrace  to  a  man  of  his 
rank !  Even  common  beggars  sometimes  remind  us  of  the 
passage,  '^  I  cannot  dig."  Religious  mendicants  swarm  in 
every  part  of  the  East ;  and  when  you  advise  them  to  work, 
they  cast  upon  you  a  contemptuous  scowl,  and  walk  off  in  great 
dudgeon,  exclaiming :  "  We  work  !  we  never  have  done  such  a 
thing :  we  are  not  able :  you  are  joking,  my  lord ! "  See  1  Cor. 
iv.  1,  2;  Titus  i.  7;  1  Peter  iv.  10. 

*  Literally,  *<  the  accountant.'* 
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The  beggar  died,  and  was  earned  hj  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom. — 

Verse  22. 

How  offensive  to  good  taste,  and  to  the  figure  of  the  text, 
is  the  notion  of  some  painters,  who  represent  Lazarus  in 
heaven  as  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  the  patriarch !  Such 
attempts  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  that  veneration  and  awe 
which  we  owe  to  subjects  of  so  sacred  a  nature.  This  world 
is  the  legitimate  field  for  the  painter,  but  let  him  not  presume 
to  desecrate  with  his  pencil  '*  the  scenes  beyond.^'  A  beloved 
son,  though  at  a  distance,  is  still  said  to  be  in  the  bosom  of 
his  parents.  ^'  The  king  is  indeed  very  fond  of  that  man : 
he  keeps  him  in  his  bosom.'^  "  Yes,  the  servant  is  a  great 
favourite  with  his  master:  he  has  a  place  in  his  bosom.^' 
''Why,  Muttoo,  do  you  never  intend  to  allow  your  son  to  go 
out  of  your  bosom? ''  The  ideas  implied  by  the  term  bosom 
are  intense  affection,  security,  and  comfort.  But  objects  of 
endearment  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  head. 
^'He  not  fond  of  his  wife  !  he  keeps  her  in  his  head.'*  "My 
husband,  you  are  ever  in  my  head.^^  "  Yes,  beloved,  you  are 
in  my  eye ;  my  eye  is  your  resting-place.*'  * 


CHAP.    XIX. 

To-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house. — ^Verse  5. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Zaccheus  had  previously  seen  our 
Saviour;  but  he  would  not  be  surprised  when  it  was  said,  "  I 
must  abide  at  thy  house.''  Hospitality  may  almost  be  called  a 
sacred  rite  in  all  parts  of  the  East :  and  were  it  not  so,  what 
would  become  of  travellers  and  pilgrims  ?  In  general  there 
are  no  places  for  public  entertainment;  for  the  rest-houses 
and  choultries  are  seldom  more  than  open  places  to  shelter 
passengers  from  the  sun  and  rain.  View  the  stranger  pass- 
ing through  a  village :  he  sees  a  respectable  house,  and,  having 
found  out  the  master,  he  stands  before  him,  and  puts  out  his 
right  hand,  and  exclaims,  Paratheasi,  that  is,  "  A  pilgrim  or 
traveller."  He  is  then  requested  to  be  seated;  and  is  asked 
whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  is  going.  His  temporal 
wants  are  supplied ;  and,  when  inclined  to  it,  he  pursues  his 
journey. 

*  See  the  observations  on  Deuteronomy  xiii.  6;  and  Psalm  Ixxiv.  11. 
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If  these  Bhoold  hold  their  peace,  the  ttimes  would  hnmediately  cry 
out. — ^Vewe  40. 

Has  a  man  been  greatly  favoured  by  another?  he  says^ 
Ah  1  if  I  ever  forget  him^  the  stones  will  cause  me  to 
stumble/'  "  I  cease  to  recoUect  his  goodness  !  then  will  the 
stones  make  me  to  stumble  and  die.''  The  idea  appears  to 
be^  they  will  arise  up  and  cause  him  to  £bJ1. 


CHAP.   XXI. 

Bat  there  shall  not  an  hair  of  yonr  head  perish.— ^Verse  18.    See 
Matt  X.  do. 

'^  Well^  firiend^  have  you  heard  that  Chinnan  has  gone  to 
the  judge  to  complain  against  you  ?  "  *^  Let  him  go,  not  a 
hair  of  this  head  will  be  spoiled  by  that." — "  I  advise  you  to 
take  care ;  for  the  Yedan  luw  sworn  to  ruin  you."  ''  He  I  the 
jackal  cannot  pull  out  a  single  hair."  '^  What  care  I  for  thj 
anger?  thou  canst  not  pull  out  one  hair."  ^^He  it^fure  m^ 
son  f  let  him  touch  a  single  hair." 


CHAP.    XXIII. 

If  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  diyf— 

Verse  31. 

The  venerable  Mr.  Wesley  has  caught  the  idea  in  his 
remarks  on  this  passage :  ''The  Jews  compare  a  good  man  to 
a  green  tree,  and  a  bad  man  to  a  dead  one."  In  the  East  an 
abandoned  character,  a  decided  profligate,  is  stiU  called  a 
paiia-maram ;  that  is,  ''a  dried  or  a  dead  tree."  "Why 
water  that  tree  ?  "  "  Your  money,  your  influence  is  all  wasted 
there :  cease,  cease  to  attend  to  that  dead  tree."  ''  The  tree  is 
dead ;  there  are  no  leaves ;  it  will  never  more  give  blossoms 
nor  firuit ;  it  is  only  fit  for  the  fire."  A  spendthrift  or  one 
who  has  been  unfortunate  says,  ''I  am  a  patta-tnaram;  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  lightning."  *   A  good  man  is  compared 

*  In  palmirah  or  cocoa  groves  manj  trees  mmy  be  seen  that  have  been  strudc 
and  destroyed  by  the  lightning.  I  once  saw  six  trees  struck  and  set  on  fire  in 
an  instant ;  and  though  I  was  some  hundreds  of  yards  from  the  spot,  the  lightning 
appeared  to  fall  at  my  feet.  Even  the  majestic  banyan  has  sometimes  many  of 
his  giant  arms  withered  at  a  single  glance. 
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to  a  taUta-maram ;  that  is,  a  tree  which  has  '^  spreading  shady 
branches/^  People  may  repose  there  during  the  heat  of  the 
day :  they  have  defence  and  comfort.  Jesus  was  the  "  green 
tree/'  under  whom  the  Jews  might  have  reposed.  If,  then, 
they  did  such  things  to  the  "  green  tree/'  what  would  be  done 
to  themselves,  ''the  dry,''  the  leafless  trees  of  the  desert  ?  The 
lightnings  of  heaven  did  strike  them ;  the  Roman  eagles  did 
pounce  on  them;  thousands  were  cut  to  the  ground,  and 
thousands  went  as  slaves  to  the  land  of  the  conquerors. 

And  all  the  people  that  came  together  to  that  eighty  beholding  the  things 
which  were  done,  smote  their  breasts,  and  returned. — ^Verse  48. 

The  expressions  of  grief  are  often  far  more  violent  in  the 
East  than  in  England.  The  frantic  mother  bereaved  of  her 
son,  or  the  wife  bereft  of  her  husband,  beats  her  breast  as  if 
she  intended  to  burst  a  passage  to  her  vitals.  I  have  some- 
times been  amazed  at  the  blows  which  in  their  agony  they 
thus  inflict  upon  themselves.  ''Alas!  alas!  that  amma^* 
that  is,  "  that  lady,"  "  will  never  cease  to  beat  her  breasts." 


JOHN. 


CHAP.    I. 


The  Word  was  God.— Verse  1. 

Some  think  Aoyo^,  which  is  rendered  "Word,"  ought  not 
to  have  been  translated,  but  to  have  been  given  as  a  proper 
name  of  our  Saviour.  Thus  he  would  have  been  called  "  the 
Logos"  instead  of  "  the  Word."  I  do  not  undertake  to  dis- 
pute the  opinion ;  but  I  state  it  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  Scandan,  the  son  of 
the  Supreme  Siva,  is  called  the  word.  It  is  said  that  when 
Scandan  was  questioning  Brahma  respecting  the  four  vedas^ 
the  latter  did  not  give  a  correct  answer,  which  led  Scandan  to 
check  him,  saying,  "  '  Enough,  stop :  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  first  WORD,  that  with  which  thou  didst  begin? '  And  the 
god  who  is  thai  word,  as  out  of  one  of  his  six  faces,  smiled." 
See  Scanda-Purana,    The  word  which  Scandan,  the  son  of 
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the  Supreme,  alludes  to,  is  kudUi.  The  Supreme  is  also  called 
OM,*  whidi  ward  no  one  pretends  to  explain.t 

I  ssw  the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  doTe. — ^Verae  d2. 

The  dove  in  the  East  is  not  celebrated  for  innocence; 
hence  the  Heathen  do  not  take  a  fevourable  view  of  this 
passage.  The  matme-pra,  that  is,  ''the  speckled  dove/^  is 
spoken  of  as  being  full  of  cunning.  ''Who  has  stolen  my 
book?  I  suppose  the  mofme-prd/'  "Why  has  that  man 
gone  to  her  house?  Alas  I  as  the  speckled  dove ;  ^^  thatis^ 
for  an  evil  purpose. 


CHAP.   III. 

Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.— 
Verse  3. 

When  a  Brahmin  youth  has  the  sacred  string  put  on  him 
for  the  first  time,  he  is  said  to  be  bom  again :  but  when  put 
on  the  second  time,  iru-pwrappdli,  "he  is  twice  bom;'^  it  is 
to  him  the  second  birth,  and  he  can  now  perform  all  the  cere- 
monies of  his  religion. 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth. — ^Verse  8. 

When  a  man  is  unhappy  because  he  does  not  understand 
his  circumstances,  when  things  come  upon  him  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  himself  or  by  others,  it  is  asked :  "  Do 
you  know  whence  cometh  the  wind?"  "  You  say,  you  know 
not  how  this  matter  will  end  :  do  you  know  in  what  quarter 
the  present  wind  will  blow  the  next  moment?'^ 

God  80  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son.-— Vene  16. 

The  Jews  were  angry  with  Christ  because  he  said,  "  that 
God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God.'' 
Here,  then,  as  the  Son,  they  understood  him  as  making  him- 
self equal  to  the  Father.  He  says  of  himself,  as  a  Son,  in 
another  place,  "I  and  my  Father  are  one.''     The  Jews 

*  O,  pronounced  as  in  home. 

f  When  the  priest  presents  the  lighted  lamp  to  the  idol,  he  moves  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  trace  or  form  the  letters  which  compose  the  word  ox.  No  strict 
Hindoo  will  repeat  the  word. 
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understood  him  to  speak  of  himself  as  the  Son  of  Grodr 
"  Because  that  thou^  being  a  man,  maketh  thyself  God/'  If, 
therefore,  he  had  spoken  of  himself  as  a  Son  of  Grod  in  refer- 
ence to  his  mere  human  generation,  they  would  not  have 
been  angry  with  him.  I  make  these  observations  and  allu- 
sions to  introduce  some  curious,  and,  as  I  think,  important, 
passages  firom  the  Scanda-Purdna. 

After  the  gods  had  been  much  oppressed  by  their  cruel 
enemies,  the  Assurs,  (who  were  demi-gods  of  immense  power,) 
they  went  to  the  Supreme  Siva,  and  said,  "  Swamy,  we  entreat 
you  to  grant  a  son,  to  arise  from  yourself,  to  whom,  like 
yourself,  shall  belong  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end; 
neither  shape,  nor  want  of  shape/'  Remark,  that,  though 
he  was  to  be  a  son,  he  was  also  to  be  without  beginning ! 
Again:  it  is  recorded  in  another  place  in  the  same  work:- 
"  Shapeless,  yet  possessing  shape,  and  without  beginning. 
Being  one,  yet  not  one,  but  many.''  Parvati,  the  consort  of 
Siva,*  inquired  of  him,  "What  are  the  powers  of  Scandan 
your  son?"  to  whom  he  replied,  "He  is  my  own  enerov: 
between  myself  and  him  there  is  no  difference ;  like  myself, 
he  is  omnipresent ;  and  though  but  an  infant,  he  is  not  only 
omniscient,  but  able  to  bestow  divine  wisdom,  and  the  bliss 
that  results  from  it,  on  all  who  desire  it."  This  son  was  the 
energy  of  Siva,  he  was  a  part  of  himself,  and  therefore  was 
without  beginning.t  Notice,  also,  the  object  for  which  this 
son  sprang  from  Siva : — ^it  was  to  destroy  the  fiendish  Assurs, 
who  were  the  enemies  of  the  gods;  and  he  accomplished  that 
object,  for  he  extirpated  them  all. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed.— Verse  27.    See  2  Cor.  i.  22 ; 
Eph.  i.  13 ;  iv.  do  ;  Rev.  vii.  4. 

The  holy  ashes  which  are  rubbed  on  the  foreheads  of  the 
Heathen  are  called  "  the  seal  of  Siva."  The  Brahmins  are 
named  'Hhe  seals  of  the  gods."     Should  a  man  refuse  to 

*  Scandan,  the  son  of  Siva,  was  not  produced  by  sexual  intercourse ;  he  sprang 
from  the  frontal  eye  ef  his  father.  Minerva  had  not  a  mother,  she  came  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter. 

•f  '^  Siva  is  eternal  ;*'  Scandan  is  a  part  of  Siva ;  therefore,  Scandan  is  eternal. 
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worship,  to  reverence  a  priest,  it  is  asked  of  him :  ^  Ah !  can 
you  do  so?  Has  he  not  the  seal  of  God?^' 

To  whom  Bhall  we  go?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  lifs. — Yene  68. 
The  gods,  in  their  complaints  to  Siva  against  their  enemies^ 
said,  ''Who  is  there  except  yourself  of  whom  we  can  implore 
help?  As  the  crow  flies  again  and  again  round  the  mast  d 
the  vessel  in  the  rolling  sea,*  so,  Swamy,  whenever  afSictions 
come,  we  have  no  other  place  of  refuge,  with  the  exception  of 
Cailaaum.t  Except  yourself,  there  is  no  one  can  remove  our 
distress.  We  could  eat  poiK>n,  we  could  leap  into  the  raging 
fire;  but  the  distress  inflicted  by  our  enemies  we  cannot 
endure,  we  cannot  endure/' — Scanda^Purdna. 


CHAP.    VII. 

His  brethren  therefore  «dd. — ^Veree  3. 

In  Eastern  language  it  is  common  to  apply  the  word 
brother  or  sister  to  those  relations  who  have  no  right  to  it  in 
England.  Thus,  cousins  are  called  ''brothers ;"  that  is,  the 
sons  of  brothers  arc  called  brothers.  But  though  a  daughter 
would  be  called  "  sister "  by  her  cousins,  yet  her  children 
would  not  be  addressed  in  the  same  style :  machan,  that  is^ 
*'  cousin,*'  would  be  their  proper  title.  The  name  "  sister,'' 
which  Abraham  gave  to  his  wife,  is  still  given  to  the  same 
degree  of  relationship.  "  She  is  the  daughter  of  my  h&ssr, 
but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother.''  (Gren.  xx.  12.) 

Out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  riyers  of  liring  water. — ^Verse  38. 

It  is  said  of  divine  sages,  of  great  gooroos,  "  Ah !  in  their 
heads  are  kept  the  rivers  of  life,  or  life-giving  rivers."  The 
figure  in  reference  to  them  is,  I  doubt  not,  taken  from  Siva, 
as  the  Ganges  is  said  to  flow  from  his  head. 

*  Thif  pauage  is  very  curious.    Ctn  there  be  any  allunoo  to  the  ''imTeii 
which  went  forth  to  and  fro  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth  ?  ** 
t  The  abode  of  Siva. 
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CHAP.  xr. 

She  goeUi  unto  the  grave  to  weep. — ^Verse  31. 

An  affectionate  widow  goes  occasionally  to  the  place  of 
burnings  or  where  her  husband  is  interred,  to  weep  there. 
Fridays  and  Sundays  are  the  especial  days  for  such  a  visit. 
Should  the  white  ants  have  made  their  nests  there,  she  pours 
milk  on  them. 

CHAP.    XII. 

Then  took  Mary  a  ponnd  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very  costly,  and 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair.—* 
Verses. 

When  a  great  priest  is  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  distant 
country,  or  when  he  has  returned,  or  when  he  is  about  to 
die,  then  either  a  man  or  a  woman  can  perform  the  following 
ceremony :  The  individual  who  makes  the  offering,  on  coming 
near  the  holy  man,  prostrates  himself  at  his  feet ;  he  then 
.washes  them  with  scented  or  holy  water,  strews  flowers  over 
them,  and  kisses  them.    See  the  observations  on  Luke  vii.  45. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice. — Verse  38. 

It  is  very  common  for  people  to  regulate  their  time  in  the 
nigfU  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock  :  thus,  ''  I  did  not  leave  the 
temple  till  the  sdma-koli;''  that  is,  "the  midnight  cock." 
"  I  left  my  home  at  the  vudeya-koli ;"  that  is,  "the  morning 
cock.'^  The  people  attach  a  high  value  to  those  birds  which 
crow  with  the  greatest  regularity  in  the  night ;  and  some  of 
them  keep  the  time  with  astonishing  precision.* 

*  Arundel  says,  when  he  was  in  Smyrna,  '*  I  could  calculate  the  hours  of  the 
night  with  as  much  precision  by  what  I  termed  my  alectrometer  as  by  my  watch." 
("Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,"  vol.  ii.  p.  278.) 


O  O 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions. — ^Verse  2.    ^  Caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven."  (2  Cor.  xii.  2.) 

The  Jews  believed  there  were  seven  heavens,*  and  the 
Hindoos  have  the  same  opinion ;  for  Brahma,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  the  summit  of  the  pillar  of  fire,  soared  into 
the  "seventh  heaven.^' t  The  latter  people  also  have  four 
especial  degrees  of  bliss :  the  first  is  called  Sara-logo,  "  (rod's 
world ;^^  the  second,  Sameeba,  "near  to  Grod;''  the  third, 
Saroobam,  "  God's  image;"  the  fourth,  SaytUcheyam,  "to  be 
united  to  or  absorbed  in  him." 

To  the  first  degree  of  bHss  go  those  who  have  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  a  holy  place,  or  who  have  paid  for  the  lights 
of  a  temple,  or  who  have  used  holy  ashes  or  holy  water,  or 
those  who  wear  sacred  beads,  or  who  praise  the  gods,  or  those 
who  honour  Brahmins,  or  who  perform  poosy  to  Siva,  or  those 
who  use  the  five  letters  (that  is,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u)  for  invocations, 
or  who  perform  the  thirty-two  charities,  t  In  that  state  there 
is  great  happiness;  there  are  the  five  books;  there  beautiful 
females,  who  dance  and  sing;  there  no  work,  no  sickness,  no 
sorrow;  there  the  water  is  like  ambrosia;  and  there  all  the 
wishes  are  satisfied. 

*  'M.  The  velum,  or  curtidn.  2.  The  finnament,  or  expanse.  3.  The  doudis 
or  ether.  4.  The  habitation.  5.  The  dwelling-pUce.  6.  The  fixed  residence. 
7.  The  araboth.*' — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

•f*  They  have,  however,  many  heavens  ;  but  the  seventh  is  the  place  of  emi- 
nence. 

%  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  charities : — ''  1.  To  have  a  room  for  beggsn 
where  they  may  repose.  2.  To  give  food  to  teachers.  3.  To  give  food  to  the 
six  sects.  4.  To  give  food  to  the  cow.  5.  To  give  food  to  those  who  are  in 
prison.  6.  To  give  alms  in  generaL  7*  To  give  eatables.  8.  To  give  rice  at 
the  funeral  anniversaries  of  those  relations  who  are  incapable  of  doing  it.  9.  To 
bum  the  bodies  of  those  whose  relatives  cannot  afford  to  bear  &e  expenses. 
10.  To  pay  for  the  beating  of  drums  to  the  place  of  burning.  11.  To  assist  a 
woman  in  childbirth.  12.  To  bring  up  children.  13.  To  give  milk  to  a  diUd. 
14.  To  give  holy  ashes.  15.  To  give  medicine  to  the  sick.  16.  To  pay  the 
washerman  for  those  who  are  incapable.  17.  To  pay  the  barber.  18,  To 
give  a  mirror.  19.  To  give  an  okJi  for  the  orifice  in  the  ear.  20.  To  give  medi- 
cine for  the  eyes.    21.  To  give  oU  for  the  head.     22.  To  give — . 

23.  To  relieve  a  distressed  person.  24.  To  have  water  by  the  road-«ide  for 
travellers  to  quench  their  thirst.  25.  To  build  a  rest-house.  26.  To  dig  a 
tank.  27.  To  plant  a  grove.  28.  To  put  up  a  post  for  the  cow  to  mb  itsdf 
•gainst.  29.  To  give  food  to  animals  in  generaL  30.  To  set  at  liberty  a  bull: 
that  is,  for  sacred  purposes.  31.  To  save  life  by  giving  money.  32.  To  assist 
a  poor  virgin  in  getting  married.*'  Sec  the  Sathur-Agarathe, 
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To  the  second  degree  of  happiness  go  those  who  are  called 
keerikarar,  that  is,  "  workers ;''  who  perform  the  Yagam,  or 
who  take  holy  waters  (from  the  Ganges)  to  distant  countries ; 
or  those  who  place  iron  pins  on  their  heads,  so  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  sleep  in  a  recumbent  position ;  those 
who  fast  much,  or  who  roll  after  the  car,  or  who  walk  on  fire, 
or  who  tie  thorns  on  their  body,  or  who  in  any  way  mortify 
their  persons.  Their  happiness  consists  chiefly  in  praising 
God,  and  their  holiness  cannot  be  expressed. 

To  the  third  state  go  the  Yogees ;  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  sex,  who  never  shave  or  cut  the  hair,  or  pare  the  nails ; 
who  never  speak,*  who  wander  about  the  earth  from  the  left 
to  the  right,  who  hve  in  a  constant  state  of  abstraction  on 
divine  subjects,  who  eat  nauseous  food,  who  hve  in  the  desert, 
who  go  about  in  nakedness.f  In  this  world  they  gain  the 
image  of  Gt>d ;  and  in  the  other,  they  are  his  servants  and 
messengers. 

To  the  fourth  degree  of  happiness  go  the  Nyane,  Kterally, 
''  philosophers : ''  they  are  the  highest  kind  of  ascetics,  and 
are  perfect  Stoics :  "  they  pay  no  respect  to  temples,  to  cere- 
monies, to  tanks,  to  works,  to  castes ;  they  have  no  sweets, 
no  bitters,  no  sorrows,  no  joys,  no  sickness,  no  health,  no 
heat,  no  cold;  they  hate  the  world,  and  the  world  hates 
them;  they  have  no  friends,  and  they  know  no  enemies;  they 
live  and  are  dead,  they  are  dead  and  yet  live.  After  this 
world  they  are  free  from  births  and  deaths ;  they  are  absorbed 
in  the  deity,  which  is  supreme  bliss.^'  X 

The  Hindoos  also  beheve  that  there  is  a  glorious  city 
situated  on  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  heavenly  world.  (See 
Heb.  xii.  22 ;  Rev.  iii.  12;  xxi.  10.)  The  walls  form  a  square^ 
are  made  of  sohd  gold,  and  are  beautified  with' precious  stones* 
The  gates  are  large,  and  are  ever  open  to  the  good ;  and  there 
stand  the  guards ;  there  the  Ught  is  as  if  produced  by  ten 

•  I  have  Been  many  who  have  vowed  perpetual  silence,  and  nothing  would 
'  induce  them  to  speak ;  for  I  am  persuaded  many  would  sooner  part  with  life 
itself,  than  hreak  this  vow. 

•f  Bishop  Heher  says,  of  some  whom  he  saw  near  Umeer,  "  Those  grim  and 
ghastlj  Yogeetf  with  their  hair  in  elf-knots,  and  their  faces  covered  with  chalk, 
sitting  naked,  and  hideous,  like  so  many  ghoules  amid  the  tomhs  and  ruined 
houses."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  416.)    See  the  remarks  on  1  Sam.  xix.  24  ;  Isaiah  Ixv.  4. 

X  Those  who  gain  the  other  degrees  of  hliss  may  lose  them,  as  they  are  suh* 
ject  to  hirths  and  deaths. 

2  o  2 
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millions  of  suns ;  there  lives  the  Supreme  Siva,  and  firom  his 
head  flows  a  sacred  river.  There  are  the  five  trees,  which 
give  whatsoever  is  asked  of  them :  their  names  are  Are- 
chanthanum^  Katpagam,  Santhanam,  Paresatham,  and  Man- 
tharam.  There  are  also  four  other  trees  in  the  celestial 
mountain.  "  To  go  to  the  mount  of  Siva''  signifies  to  go  to 
the  heavenly  world. 

In  re\'iewing  this  account  the  mind  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  following  particulars :  The  seven  heavens  of 
the  Jews,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Mahometans ;  *  the  heavenJv 
city ;  its  situation,  a  mountain.  Rev.  xxi.  10 ;  its  guards.  Rev. 
xxi.  12;  its  materials;  its  shape,  four  square,  Rev.  xxi.  16; 
its  light,  Rev.  xxi.  23 ;  its  river.  Rev.  xxii.  2 ;  its  trees.  Re?, 
xxii.  2,  14;  and  the  Supreme  Siva. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

I  came  forth  from  the  Father. — Veree  28. 

Tlie  worshippers  of  Siva  or  Vishnoo  call  their  god  ''Father/' 
when  they  appeal  to  him  on  any  solemn  occasion.  A  goddess 
is  called  "  Mother.^' 


CHAP.    XXI. 

Children,  have  ye  any  meat?— Verse  6. 

Tlius  did  the  risen  Saviour  address  himself  to  his  disciples. 
In  this  manner  also  do  spiritual  guides,  men  of  learning,  and 
the  aged,  address  their  disciples  or  dependents.  In  the 
Scanda-Purdna,  it  is  related :  "  Sooran  asked  Kasipan  what 
he  should  do :  to  which  he  replied,  '  Children,  I  will  mention 
one  thing  as  a  security  for  you,  which  is,  to  perform  glorious 
austerity.'''.  Again,  in  the  same  work:  " Thus  proceeding, 
Singa  Muggam,  who  was  to  him  as  his  own  life,  following 
Velly,  took  him  into  his  hall,  and  seated  him,  and  heartily 
welcomed  him  with  good  words,  and  asked,  '  Children,  what 
are  you  come  for? ' " 

•  Mahomet  undoubtedly  took  his  ideas  from  the  Jews. 
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He  girt  his  fisher's  coat  unto  him,  (for  he  was  naked^)  and  did  cast  him- 
self into  the  sea. — Verse  7. 

The  fishermen  in  the  East^  when  engaged  in  their  vocation, 
are  generally  naked^  excepting  a  small  strip  of  cloth  round 
their  loins ;  so  that,  without  any  inconvenience,  they  can  cast 
themselves  into  the  sea. 


ACTS. 


CHAP.    IV. 


As  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses,  sold  them,  and  brought 
the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the 
apostles'  feet. — Verses  34,  35. 

When  a  person  takes  a  present  or  an  oflFering  to  a  priest, 
to  a  spiritual  guide,  or  to  a  distinguished  scholar,  he  does  not 
give  it  into  tJte  hands  of  his  superior,  but  places  it  at  his  feet. 
It  is  called,  the  patha-kdniki,  that  is,  ''the  feet-offering.^' 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  also  brought  a  part  of  the  price  of  the 
land,  "and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet.'' 


chap.  IX. 

Brother  Saul.— Verse  1 7. 

Those  who  are  not  relations  address  each  other  in  the  same 
fraternal  way.  Thus,  Suppan  Anni,  that  is,  "  Brother  Sup- 
pan,"  (or  anni  connected  with  any  other  name,)  is  very 
common.  In  English,  it  agrees  with  received  usage  for  a 
military  man  to  talk  of  a  brother-of^cer ;  or  for  a  judge  or 
civilian  to  apply  the  same  term  to  one  of  his  profession ;  but 
when  a  Christian  speaks  of  another  in  the  same  way,  it  too 
often  excites  a  smile  on  the  countenances  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  true  communion  of  saints. 
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CHAP.    Z. 

Certain  brethren  from  Joppa  accompanied  him. — ^Verac  23.    **  These 
six  brethren  accompanied  me.''  (Chap,  id,  12.) 

The  people  of  the  East  have  a  general  propensity  for  asso- 
ciates in  all  their  transactions  and  all  their  journeys.  Has  a 
man  from  a  distant  village  some  business  to  do  with  you? 
he  does  not  come  alone  as  an  Englishman  would ;  he  brings 
a  large  company  of  his  neighbours  and  friends.  Go,  ask  any 
of  them,  "Why  have  you  come?'^  the  reply  is,  (pointing  at 
the  same  time  to  the  man  of  business,)  "  I  came  because  he 
did.'^  It  is  often  surprising  to  see  people  at  a  great  distance 
from  their  homes,  having  no  other  reason  than,  "  We  came 
with  him.^'  See  the  man  going  to  a  pourt  of  justice :  he  is 
accompanied  by  a  large  band  of  his  acquaintances,  who  can- 
vass all  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  who  have  a  salvo  for 
every  exigency.  Perhaps  a  love  of  show  is  one  motive;  but 
•  the  desire  to  have  witnesses  of  what  has  been  said  or  done^ 
and  to  have  help  at  hand  in  case  of  any  emergency,  are  other 
reasons  for  their  love  of  company.  The  Oriental  is  like  the 
granivorous  animals  of  his  native  deserts,  that  are  all  more 
or  less  gregarious  in  their  habits ;  and  as  it  is  now,  so  it  was 
in  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  Psalmist  thus  describes 
those  who  were  travelling  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  :  '*  They 
go  from  strength  to  strength ; "  but  the  margin  has  it,  ''  from 
company  to  company  .^^  Thus  did  they  stretch  onwardii,  from 
one  party  to  another,  till  each  of  them  appeared  before  God 
in  his  earthly  Zion. 

In  the  conduct,  therefore,  of  Peter  and  his  six  companions  ; 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  Divine  Master  in  sending  forth  his 
disciples  "  by  two  and  two  /^  and  in  very  numerous  passages  of 
scripture ;  we  see  the  simpUcity,  caution,  and  affection  of  those 
who  were  concerned. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

The  priest  of  Jupiter  brought  o~xen  and  garlands. — ^Verse  13. 
When  the  gods  are  taken  out  in  procession,  their  necks  are 
adorned  with  garlands,  with  which  the  priests  also  are  deco- 
rated. On  all  festive  occasions,  men  and  women  wear  their 
sweet-scented  garlands ;  and  the  smell  of  some  of  them  is  so 
strong  as  to  be  ofTcnsive  to  an  Englishman.     Does  a  man  of 
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rank  offer  to  adorn  you  with  a  garland  ?  it  is  a  sign  of  his 
respect,  and  must  not  be  refused.  In  the  latter  part  of  1833 
I  visited  the  celebrated  pagoda  of  Rami-seram,  the  temple  of 
Bamar.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
gates,  a  number  of  dandng-girls,  priests,  and  others,  came  to 
meet  us  with  garlands.  They  first  did  me  the  honour  of  put- 
ting one  around  my  neck,  and  then  presented  others  for  Mrs. 
Roberts  and  the  children. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

For  a  certain  man  named  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  which  made  silver 
shrilnes  for  Diana,  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen  ; 
whom  he  called  together  with  the  workmen  of  like  occupation,  and 
said.  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.  More- 
over ye  see  and  hear,  that  not  alone  at  Ephesus,  but  almost  through- 
out all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned  away  much  people, 
saying  that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are  made  with  hands :  so  tiiat 
not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought ;  but  also 
that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and 
her  magnificence  should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world 
worshippeth.  Ajid  when  they  heard  these  sayings,  they  were  full 
of  wratib,  and  cried  out,  saying,  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.— 
Verses  24—28. 

The  silversmiths  of  Ephesus  carried  on  a  lucrative  business 
by  making  shrines  and  idols  of  their  great  goddess  Diana ;  and 
when  the  energetic  and  daring  Paul  said,  "  They  be  no  gods,'' 
and  there  was  danger  of  the  craft  being  injured,  they  raised  a 
tumult,  which  was  only  quelled  by  the  judicious  and  timely 
interference  of  "the  town-clerk.'' 

These  shrines  were,  I  doubt  not,  similar  to  some  of  those 
used  in  the  East  at  this  day.  They  are  made  of  silver  or  gold, 
copper  or  brass.  They  are  often  formed  into  the  shape  of  a 
temple,*  and  hang  in  front  of  the  person,  being  suspended 
from  the  neck  by  a  string.  Devotional  motives  prompt  the 
people  to  this  practice,  as  they  are  thus  constantly  reminded 
of  the  holy  place ;  and  possessing  an  emblem  of  the  deity,  they 
are  under  his  protection.  Sometimes  the  god  is  enclosed  in  a 
shrine  which  has  a  door  to  exhibit  him  to  the  adpoiring  and 
confiding  eyes  of  the  beholder.f 

*  See  the  two  wood  engravings  in  page  389. 

•f  I  have  seen  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  carried  about  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  Papists  in  the  Island  of  Madeira. 
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CHAP.    XXI. 

He  took  Paul's  girdle,  and  bound  his  own  hands  and  feet,  and  add,  Thos 
saitli  the  Holy  Ghost,  So  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man 
that  owneth  this  girdle. — Verse  11. 

This  was  significant  of  what  was  to  occur  to  the  apostle. 
Does  a  person  wish  to  dissuade  another  from  some  project?  he 
acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  or  dangers.  Thus^  should  he  doubt  his  personal 
safety^  or  fear  disgrace^  he  puts  off  his  sandals^  to  intimate 
that  he  will  die,  or  be  beaten  with  them ;  or  he  takes  off  his 
turban,  unfolds  it,  and  ties  it  around  his  neck ;  or  gropes  as  if 
in  the  dark^  to  intimate  great  difficulty. 

Saying' that  they  ought  not  to  walk  after  the  customs. — Verse  21. 
See  also  Lev.  xviii.  30 ;  Jer.  x.  3 ;  Acts  xxviii.  17. 

In  every  part  of  the  world,  man  is  too  often  the  slave  of 
custom ;  but  in  all  the  old  countries  of  the  East,  where  inno- 
vations have  not  been  made,  the  people  are  most  tenadouslv 
wedded  to  their  customs.  Ask,  "  Why  do  you  act  thus  ?'^  the 
reply  is,  "  It  is  a  custom.^^  Their  implements  of  agriculture, 
their  modes  of  sowing  and  reaping,  their  houses,  their  furni- 
ture, their  domestic  utensils,  their  vehicles,  the  vessels  in 
which  they  put  to  sea,  their  modes  of  living,  and  their  treat- 
ment of  various  diseases,  are  all  regulated  by  the  customs  of 
their  fathers.  Offer  them  better  implements,  and  better  plans 
for  their  proceedings,  they  reply,  '^  We  cannot  leave  our  cus- 
toms :  your  plans  are  good  for  yourselves,  ours  are  good  for 
ourselves :  wc  cannot  alter  .'^ 

Paul  stood  on  the  stairs,  and  beckoned  with  the  hand  unto  the  people. 
And  when  there  was  made  a  great  silence,  he  spake  unto  them  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue. — ^Verse  40. 

The  object  of  Paul  in  beckoning  with  his  hand  was  to  obtain 
silence.  See  that  man  who  has  to  address  a  crowd,  and  who 
wishes  for  silence :  he  does  not  begin  to  bawl  out, ''  Silence  !^' 
that  would  be  an  affront  to  them ;  he  lifts  up  his  hand  to  its 
extreme  height,  and  begins  to  beckon  with  it,  that  is,  to  move 
it  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  then  the  people  say  to  each 
other,  Pasdthe,  pasdthe  I  that  is,  "  Be  silent,  be  silent ! '' 
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CHAP.    XXII. 

I  am  verily  a  man  brought  up  in  this  city  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. — 
Verse  3. 

This  form  of  expression  is  only  used  in  reference  to  great 
saints  or  great  teachers.  "  He  had  his  holiness  at  the  feet  of 
the  ffooroo,  or  his  learning  at  the  feet  of  the  philosopher." 


ROMANS. 


CHAP.    HI. 


With  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  lips. — Verse  13. 

Concerning  a  deceitful  man^  one  who  speaks  in  smooth  lan- 
guage^ it  is  affirmed :  '^  Ah !  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue  is  ambro- 
sia; but  under  it  is  poison." 


CHAP.    XIV. 

For  one  beUeveth  that  he  may  eat  all  things :  another^  who  is  weak, 
eateth  herbs. — ^Verse  2. 

Thousands  of  Hindoos  never  (to  their  knowledge)  taste  of 
any  thing  which  has  had  animal  life ;  and  to  eat  an  egg  would 
be  as  repugnant  to  their  feelings  as  to  eat  flesh,  because  it 
contains  the  germ  of  life.  They  live  on  herbs,  roots,  firuit, 
grain,  milk,  butter,  and  honey.  They  appear  to  be  as  strong 
and  as  healthy  as  those  who  live  on  flesh,  and  they  avoid  the 
''sin''  of  taking  life.  They  believe  that  all  who  take  life 
for  the  purpose  of  food  will  assuredly  go  to  one  of  the  seven 
hells.* 

•  It  has  a  dlstrcssixig  effect  on  their  minds  to  show  them,  through  a  microscope, 
the  animalcules  that  exist  in  the  water  which  they  drink;  for  they  are  convinced 
by  this,  that  they  must  often  destroy  life. 
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1  CORINTHIANS. 


CHAP.    I. 

And  base  tliiiigs  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despifled,  hath  God 
chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
that  are, — Verse  28.  "  As  for  the  other  people  which  abo  eome  of 
Adam,  thou  hast  said  that  they  are  nothing."  (Esdras  vi.  66, 57.) 

And  things  which  are  not — ^The  venerable  Mr.  Wesley 
says,  "The  Jews  frequently  called  the  Gtentiles  'them  that 
are  not,'  in  such  supreme  contempt  did  they  hold  them/' 
When  a  man  of  rank  amongst  the  Hindoos  speaks  of  low- 
caste  persons,  of  notorious  profligates,  or  of  those  whom  he 
despises,  he  calls  them  aUd-tha-varkul,  that  is,  "those  who 
are  not/'  The  term  does  not  refer  to  life  or  existence,  but  to 
a  quality  or  disposition ;  and  is  applied  to  those  who  are  Tile 
and  abominable  in  all  things.  "  My  son,  my  son  I  go  not 
amongst  them  who  are  not"  "  Alas !  alas !  those  people  are 
all  alld'tha-varkul"  When  wicked  men  prosper,  it  is  said, 
" This  is  the  time  for  those  who  are  not"  " Have  you  heard 
that  those  who  are  not  are  now  acting  righteously?''  Vulgar 
and  indecent  expressions  are  also  called  "words  that  are  not." 
To  address  men  in  the  phrase  "  are  not,"  is  provoking  beyond 
measure ;  their  eyes  wiU  soon  brighten,  and  their  tongue  and 
hands  begin  to  move  at  the  individual  by  whom  they  are 
thus  insulted. 

The  Lord  did  select  the  "base  things  of  the  world,  and 
things  which  are  despised,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are." 


CHAP.    III. 

Ye  are  God's  building.— Verse  9.    See  also  Heb.  iii.  6 ;  1  Peter  ii.  6. 
It  is  said  of  him  who  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  king, 
"  What  can  injure  him  ?  he  is  the  king's  palace." 
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CHAP.   V. 

A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. — ^Veree  6.  See  Luke  xiii.  21. 
This  remark  is  made  concerning  the  man  who  corrupts 
others,  or  a  bad  servant :  "  The  more  sour  the  leaven,  the 
better  the  bread.^^  When  a  mother  has  to  administer  nau- 
seous medicine,  she  says,  "  My  child,  take  it  I  do  you  not 
know  the  more  sour  the  leaven,  the  better  the  bread?''  she 
means.  Because  the  potion  or  powder  is  oflfensive,  it  will  pro- 
duce better  effects. 

CHAP,    X. 

Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no  question  for 
conscience'  sake.  If  any  man  say  unto  you.  This  is  offered  in  sacri- 
fice unto  idols,  eat  not  for  hb  sake  that  shewed  it,  and  for  conscience' 
sake :  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's^  and  the  fulness  thereof. — ^Verses 
25,28. 

These  verses  refer  to  articles  of  food  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  idols,  and  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  shambles 
to  be  sold.  To  the  temples  the  Heathen  make  large  presents 
of  grain,  firuit,  milk,  and  other  eatables;  and  what  they  do 
not  themselves  require,  the  priests  send  to  the  market  to  be 
sold.  The  fruit  called  plantain  (banana)  may  be  known  as 
having  been  offered  to  idols,  by  having  a  smaU  piece  pinched 
off  from  one  end ;  and  the  other  articles  have  generally  some 
sign  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible at  all  times  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
most  Englishmen  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  eaten  things 
which  have  been  offered  to  idols. 

The  apostle  is  very  particular  in  his  directions  to  the 
Christian  converts  :  "  If  any  of  them  that  believe  not  bid  you 
to  a  feast,  and  ye  be  disposed  to  go,  whatsoever  is  set  before 
you,  eat,  asking  no  question  for  conscience^  sake.'*  (Verse  27.) 
We  see  the  converts  were  not  forbidden  to  go  to  a  feast; 
that  is,  to  a  family  festival,  not  a  religious  one:  but  the 
phrase,  "  if  ye  be  disposed  to  go,''  shows  that  there  were 
doubts  and  some  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  going. 
The  moment  when  they  foimd  that  the  food  had  been  offered 
to  idols,  they  were  to  refrain  from  eating. 
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2  coil.  V  —  3tii. 


2  CORINTHIANS. 


CHAP.    V, 


If  our  <?Artbly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissoh^ed.^ — Verse  1 

The  Hindoos  call  tlie  body  a  puduihe^  that  is^  "a  lodgiug- 
place ; "  it  is  occupied  for  a  season^  aud  tlieu  to  be  left.  But 
they  speak  of  heaven  as  a  tmdit,  '^  a  house^  a  home.''^  In  the 
book  called  Viyirakeya'Sathagam  ia  a  colloquy  betwixt  the 
MIND  aud  the  WILL,  The  former  addresses  the  latter  in  the 
following  manner:  ^'Thou  appearest  not  as  the  sen*ant 
Siva,  (who  witliholds  not  hie  feet  from  us,)  nor  executest  hi 
commands,  nor  approachest  nnto  Me  home^  difficult  to  obtaioJ 
The  perishable  property  called  wealth,  brings  various  kinds 
sorrow.  Thinking  of  the  earth  aa  our  home,  thou  becomest 
earth !  O  stupid  will^  devoid  of  shame !  this  is  the  vuduthe" 
{that  is,  "  the  lodging-place/')  *'  this  is  not  our  home.  If  yott^ 
ask,  'Is  it  proper  so  to  cai'e  for  it?'  earth  is  indeed  the  place 
for  this ;  but  the  di^dne  feet  of  him  who  adorned  himself  with 
aci'pents  h  the  refuge  for  all  souls  ?  " 


^e 
ofl 


CHAP.    XII. 


I  knew  a  man  iu  Christ  about  fourteen  years  ago. — Verse  2- 

Macknight  says,  *'  That  the  apostle  speaks  of  himsdf  here,] 
is  evident  from  verses  6  and  7/'    This  is  the  Eastern  way  ir|i 
wliich  a  man  modestly  speaks  of  himself.     Has  an  indinduid ' 
pertbrmed  a  great  exploit  which  he  does  not  wish  to  mentior 
in  plain  terms  as  having  been  done  by  himself?  he  simply 
obsen^es  in  relating  the  affair  :  "  I  know  the  man  who  did  it/*' 
N^an-areimnf  that  is,   "I  know.^'     Do  people  express  theiir 
pleasure  or  8iu*pri8e  in  the  presence  of  a  person  at  some  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  himself?  and  should  they] 
inquire,  "Who  is  the  man?"'  he  will  say,  "I  know  him.*Y 
He  will  not  say  that  he  is  himself  the  man,  because  somel 
would  perhaps  not  be  disposed  to  believe  him  ;  and  the  sliglit  j 
intimation  (cou\'cycd  in  the  terms  /  know  htm)  is  quite  suf- 
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ficient  to  convince  others  that  he  is  the  fortunate  individual. 
Should  a  person  receive  a  favour  from  an  unknown  haud^  he 
will  make  many  inquiries ;  and  when  he'  thinks  he  has  found 
him  out,  he  wiU  go  to  him  and  talk  on  the  subject,  and  then, 
should  he  be  right,  the  individual  will  say,  "  I  know  him." 
After  this  manner  also  the  people  praise  themselves,  by 
saying,  "I  know  a  man  who  performed  such  a  penance." 
"  I  am  acquainted  with  one  who  gave  such  gifts  to  the 
temples."  '^I  know  one  who  performed  an  extraordinary 
fast,  or  went  on  such  a  dangerous  pilgrimage." 


GALATIANS. 


CHAP.    II. 


James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars. — ^Verse  9. 

P1LLAR8 — ^That  is,  '^  the  principal  supporters  and  defenders 
of  the  gospel."  It  is  said  of  those  who  have  done  .much  to 
support  a  temple,  or  who  are  zealous  in  its  religious  ceremo- 
nies, "  They  are  the  pillars  of  black  stone  ♦  belonging  to  the 
temple." 


CHAP.    III. 

Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  hring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we 
might  he  justified  by  faith. — ^Verse  24. 

The  Hindoos  have  some  books  which  they  call  "  school- 
masters," e/a^anyan,  or  rather '' schoolmaster-books;"  meaning 
that  they  will  teach  science  without  the  help  of  a  master. 
When  a  man  who  was  formerly  in  poverty  has  learned  to  pro- 
cure a  comfortable  living,  he  says,  ''Ah!  my  adversity  was 
my  teacher ;  it  has  guided  me  into  this." 

•  BUck  granite.  Nearly  all  their  sacred  edifices  are  built  of  that  stone ;  and 
I  have  been  in  one,  the  flat  roof  of  which  was  supported  by  nearly  a  thousand 
noble  piUars  of  the  same  material. 
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CHAP.   IV. 

That  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons. — ^Veree  5. 

The  following  question  occurs  eight  times  in  the  book  of 
fate  called  Saffd-thevan^asteram :  ''Is  it  good  to  adopt  the 
child,  and  give  it  saffron-water?''  When  a  man  does  not 
wish  to  put  away  his  wife,  or  to  take  another,  because  she  has 
not  had  a  child,  the  plan  is  to  adopt  the  son  of  some  other 
person.  In  selecting  the  individual,  they  prefer,  if  poffiible, 
to  have  the  child  of  a  relation,  as  the  family-estates  are  not 
then  alienated,  and  there  is  more  mutual  attachment.  But 
the  chief  reason  for  adoption  being  so  conmion  in  the  £ast^ 
has  its  origin  in  a  strong  desire  to  have  a  son  who  may  sur- 
vive to  perform  the  funeral  rites  and  the  annual  ceremonies. 
Indeed,  it  is  believed  by  many  of  the  learned,  that  a  person 
who  dies  without  a  son  cannot  go  to  heaven."!^  When  a  man 
is  going  to  adopt  a  child  as  his  son,  it  is  said  he  is  about  to 
give  the  mar^jeUneery  that  is, ''  saffron-water.''  The  ceremony 
is  as  follows :  The  relations  on  both  sides  are  called  together, 
and  the  head-man  of  the  village  is  officially  present  to  gire 
validity  to  the  transaction.  He  who  adopts  puts  his  hand  on 
the  head  of  the  child,  and  says, ''  This  is  mine.''  The  saffiron- 
watcr  is  then  given,  and  the  name  of  the  boy  is  inserted  in 
the  village-book.  He  has  now  a  son  and  heir,  and  an  agent 
to  perform  all  the  funeral  rites.f 

Ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes.-— Verse  15. 

"Ah !  how  great  was  her  love  for  him !  had  he  asked  her, 
she  would  have  given  him  her  own  eyes."  '^  Dearer,  dearer 
than  my  own  eyes ! " 

*  It  is  said  in  the  DattakO'Mimansay  "  Heaveu  awaits  not  one  who  is  destitute 
of  a  son." 

•f  The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  adopted  the  sons  of  others  for  similar  reasoni. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  or  some  man 
of  rank. 
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CHAP.   VI. 

Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.— Verse  7.  **  They 
that  plough  iniquity^  and  sow  wickedness,  reap  the  same.''  (Job 
iy.  8.)    See  Hosea  x.  13. 

The  Tamul  proverb  on  this  subject  is  Vtrtti-aruppan^ 
"He  reaps  what  he  sowed.''  ''Ah  the  wretch!  he  cast-in 
cmelties,  and  is  now  reaping  them.''  ''Yes,  yes,  he  has  a 
large  harvest;  his  lies  have  produced  fruit."  "Gt)j  go  to 
thy  harvest,  fiend  !  " 


PHILIPPIANS. 

CHAP.    III. 

Beware  of  dogs. — ^Verse  2. 

The  champion  of  Grath  inquired  of  David,  "Am  I  a  dog?'* 
And  David,  when  pursued  by  the  infatuated  and  cruel  Saul, 
asked,  "After  whom  dost  thou  pursue?  after  a  dead  dog." 
The  term  m,  that  is,  "  dog,"  is  an  expression  of  sovereign 
contempt  for  the  faithless,  the  ignoble,  and  the  outcasts. 
"  Never  more  wiU  I  go  to  the  house  of  that  dog."  "  You  call 
me  a  dog  I  then"  (in  the  act  of  running  at  him)  "  I  will  bite 
thee."  " Here,  dog,  are  some  bones  for  thee  I  "  "Yes,  yes ! 
he  will  be  a  dog  in  the  next  birth."  * 

*  A  Hindoo  was  once  beating  his  dog  most  unmerdfullj ;  but  when,  in  allusion 
to  the  metempsychosis,  he  was  reminded  that  his  grandfather  might  be  in  the 
animal,  he  immediately  desisted.  The  pariah-dog  is  much  like  the  jackal  in  his 
appearance  and  habits,  and  abounds  in  every  village ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
family  without  a  dog  to  bark  at  you  as  you  pass  the  door ;  and  the  whelps  are 
nerer  destroyed.  On  this  account  the  British  government  in  large  towns  have 
always  one  ot  two  days  in  a  year  for  killing  dogs,  and  abating  a  nuisance  that 
would  otherwise  soon  become  intolerable.  At  that  time  the  low  castes,  the 
Malays,  and  the  KafTers,  parade  the  streets,  or  lurk  in  the  comers  with  large 
bladgeons,  to  kiD  the  stray  animals ;  and  may  be  seen  in  all  directions  dragging 
them  by  the  legs  to  the  oflice  of  the' magistrate,  where  they  receive  a  few  fanofM 
as  a  reward. 
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Whose  God  b  their  helly.— Verae  19. 

When  a  pandaram  is  reproved  and  told  to  serve  the  gods^ 
he  exdaims,  ''What!  is  not  the  belly  the  god?''  "IwiU 
tell  you  all  about  him,  his  god  is  in  his  belly/'  ''Belly, 
belly !  nothing  to  the  belly  I "  bawb  the  beggar  at  yoinr  door. 


1  TIMOTHY. 


CHAP.    VI. 


We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry 
nothing  out. — ^Verse  7.    See  Psalm  xlix.  17. 


"1 


^My  friend,  why  are  you  so  anxious  after  this  world? 
How  much  did  you  bring  into  it  ?  How  much  will  you  take 
out?"  "Ah  my  son!  be  charitable  to  all;  recoUect  you 
brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  be  assured  you  will  take 
nothing  out."  "  That  wretch  would  hke  to  carry  his  money 
and  lands  into  the  other  world."  "Tamby,  did  you  bring 
these  fields  into  the  world  with  you?  No;  and  they  will 
remain  when  you  are  gone." 


HEBREWS. 


CHAP.    XI. 


They  were  sawn  asunder. — Verse  37. 

This  dreadful  punishment  is  said  to  have  formerly  been 
used  in  India;  but,  like  many  other  cruelties,  it  has,  I 
believe,  entirely  disappeared.  After  all  that  has  been  said  to 
the  contrary,  the  people  of  the  East  owe  much  to  their 
connexion  with  Great  Britain. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scouigeth  every  son  whom 
he  receiveth. — ^Verse  6. 

It  is  said  of  a  truly  good  father^  when  he  is  obliged  to 
punish  his  son, — 

'*  AcUkamy  oru  ki ; 
Anikam,  oru  ki  ;** 

"  One  hand  chastises ; 
One  hand  embraces.** 

Though  the  father  is  obliged  to  inflict  punishment  with  one 
hand^  yet  in  his  heart  he  embraces  his  son  with  the  other. 


JAMES. 


CHAP.    IV. 


We  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell, 
and  get  gain. — Verse  13. 

The  merchants  of  the  East  have  ever  been  famous  for  their 
trading  peregrinations;  and  often  are  we  reminded  of  the 
"  company  of  Ishmaelites  who  came  from  Gilead,  with  their 
camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry 
it  down  to  Egypt."  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  See  the  young  adven- 
turer :  he  has  received  a  certain  sum  from  his  father,  and  goes 
to  another  town^  where  he  has  relations  or  friends,  and  he 
cautiously  commences  his  business.  He  never  loses  sight  of 
frugality,  and  should  he,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  have 
gained  a  competency,  he  returns  to  his  native  place,  there  to 
husband  out  his  days.  But  should  he  not  prosper,  he  goes  to 
another  town ;  for  his  affairs  are  so  arranged  in  reference  to 
rents  and  other  matters,  that  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  removing. 
But  another  trader  will  not  try  thus  to  settle :  he  carries  in 
two  or  three  bags  various  spices,  gums,  and  drugs,  which  are 
needed  by  every  family,  or  cloth,  silk,  and  muslins,  or  jewels 
and  precious  stones ;  and,  after  trading  a  year  or  two,  he 
returns  rich  with  the  proceeds  of  his  journey. 
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2  PETER. 


CHAP.    III. 

But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the  whieh 
the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  tha^  are 
therein  shall  be  burned  up. — Verse  10. 

The  Hindoos  call  the  present  age  the  Kdluyugam,  which  ii 
the  last  and  the  worst.  The  Kreatha-yugamy  the  age  of  inno- 
cence and  universal  happiness^  is  fast  approaching.  But  there 
must  first  be  a  general  destruction  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  The  lightnings  and  rains  of  brimstone  will  blast  and 
bum  up  all  created  things ;  the  sun  will  fall  like  the  red  lotfUi 
and  the  moon  like  the  white ;  the  stars  will  drop  like  the  Ubqn 
flowers,  and  then  shall  the  end  be.  See  Scanda-Purdna  and 
Koorma'Purdna, 


1  JOHN. 


CHAF.    II. 


The  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.— 

Verse  16. 

Christians  speak  of  their  enemies  as  being  threefold,  "the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.*'  In  the  Scanda-Purdna  it  is 
recorded :  "  The  soul  is  entangled  in  three  kinds  of  snares ;  it 
has  no  beginning,  and  is  infinite.'*  The  snares  are^  ''women, 
gold,  and  the  earth.*' 
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JUDE. 

Cloads  they  are  without  water ;  trees  whose  fruit  witheieth. — Verse  12. 
"  Like  clouds  and  wind  without  rain."  (Prov.  xxv.  14.) 

''  Alas^  alas  I  my  days  of  pleasure  have  passed  away,  my 
prosperity  has  gone,  and  I  am  now  like  the  white  doud ;''  that 
is,  one  without  rain.  '^  Poor  Kandan  has  lost  all  his  property, 
and  he  is  now  like  the  doud  without  a  womb.''  {''  From  the 
womb  of  the  morning  thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth.'' 
Psalm  ex.  8.)  IVees  whose  fruit  wiihereth — ''That  wretch  is 
like  the  poison  tree."  ''  You  resemble  the  male  palmirah-tree, 
which  bears  no  fruit,"  ''  Who  will  go  near  that  fellow  ?  he  is 
like  the  finit-bearing  palmirah  in  the  place  of  burning ;  *  no 
one  will  ascend  it." 


REVELATION. 


CflAP.    I. 

I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks. — Verse  12. 

Thb  lamps  in  temples  and  houses  are  always  in  unequal 
numbers.  In  giving  areca-nuts,  or  betel-leaves,  care  is  always 
taken  to  deal  out  an  uneven  number.  In  calling  a  medioed 
man,  one,  or  three,  or  five  messengers  will  be  sent ;  and,  in 
taking  the  medicine,  the  hours  of  one,  three,  five,  seven,  nine, 
or  eleven  will  be  sdected.t  The  Brahmins  in  giving  a  feast 
always  take  care  to  have  an  uneqiial  number  of  guests.  % 

*  Where  the  bodies  are  consumed  on  the  funeral  pile. 

•f  ^The  gods  delight  in  an  uneven  number."— See  the  eighth  Eclogue  of 
Virgfl. 

X  *' When  he  (a  superstitious  man)  is  sick,  he  wiU  never  swallow  the  pills  he 
is  ordered  to  take  in  equal  numbers.*'  <<  Let  the  number  of  his  bleedings  and  pur- 
gations be  odd,^^  "A  hen  must  sit  upon  an  odd  number  of  eggs."  <<  Augustus 
Caesar,  as  Gellius  saith,  was  glad  and  hoped  that  he  was  to  live  long  because  he 
had  passed  his  sixtjf'third  year."— Brand's  <'  Popular  Antiquities." 
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CHAP.    XXI. 

All  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bnmeth  with  fire  and 
brimstonew— -Verse  8. 

More  systematic^  more  determined  liars,  tlian  the  people  of 
the  East,  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  found  in  the  world.  They 
often  utter  falsehoods  witiiout  any  apparent  reason ;  and  even 
when  truth  would  be  an  advantage,  they  will  not  ixSl  it 
Reprove  them,  and  they  appeal  to  Brahma  as  an  excuse, 
because  he  said  he  had  found  out  the  summit  of  the  pillar  of 
fire  when  he  had  not,  or  because  some  of  the  other  gods  uttered 
falsehoods,  or,  "  It  was  our  ignorance  or  fate  1 ''  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  some  of  their  works  and  sayings  represent  a  falsehood 
as  almost  the  unpardonable  sin.  Take  the  following  for  an 
example : — 

"  The  sin  of  killing  a  Brahmin  is  as  great  as  that  of  kiUing 
a  hundred  cows ;  and  the  sin  of  killing  a  hundred  cows  is  as 
great  as  that  of  killing  a  woman ;  the  sin  of  killing  one  hun- 
dred women  is  as  great  as  that  of  killing  a  child  in  the  womb; 
and  the  sin  of  killing  one  hundred  in  the  womb  is  as  great  as 
that  of  telling  a  lie  r** 

*  They  sometimes  reyerse  these  oompaiisoni. 
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"Builded  by  her," explained Gen.  xvL  2  21 

Bulls,  sacred,  mentioned Lct.  xtL  10  88 

«  Bundle  of  life,"  expbiined  1  Sam.  xxt.  29  172 

Buried  by  the  side  of  a  saint,  wish  to  be 1  Kings  xiiL  31  199 

<'in  his  own  house,"  explained 1  Kii^  U.  34  189 

soon  after  death,  persons  in  the  East  are Deut.  xxL  23  119 

Burmese  employ  magicians  to  cuise  the  enemy  Num.  xxiL  6  108 

Burning(for  tlie^dead,  described 2  Chroo.  xvL  14  234  ! 

Burnings  of  lime,  described Isai.  xxxiii.  12  420 

'<  Calves,  sacrificing  unto  the,"  explained 1  Kings  xii  82  198 

Cama,  the  Hindoo  god  of  love Gen.  ix.  22  16 

«  Cane  with  one  knot,'*  described    2  Kingsiv.  29,31  216 

Captivity,  Eastern  meaning  of  JobxliL  10  302 

female,  affecting  description  of. Dent.  xxL  12, 13  118 

.^  Cardinal  points,  how  indicated  1  Sam.  xxiiL  19  169 

Carved  work,  great  taste  for  1  Kings  tL  18  193 

<<  Cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy  back,*'  explained IsaL  xxxviiL  17  424 

Catamaran,  mentioned   Isai.  xxxiiL  23  421 

described Luke  v.  6  650 

Cattle,  figures  burnt  on IsaL  xlvi.  1  434 

maiming,  custom  of  .  Exod.  xxiiL  4  76 

^        quality  o^  how  described 1  Sam.  xt.  9  163 

turned  into  the  fields  of  others Exod.  xxiL  6  7& 

Ceylon,  Pliny's  notice  of  (NoU,)  81 

the   government   of,  abolish  swearing  **  by  a 

father" (Note.)  38 

Chains,  bracelets,  mufilers,  &c,  described  IsaL  ilL  19  387 

Chariots  of  iron  Judges  iv.  3  137 

Charities  of  the  Hindoos,  list  of  the  thirty-two  (NoU.)  662 

Charity  of  burying  the  dead 2  Sam.  iL  6  177 

Charm  for  a  serpent    Psalm  IvUL  6,  6  323 

"  Chased  as  bees,**  illustrated DeuL  L  44  105 

Chase,  eastern,  animating  character  of  an (Koie.)  194 

Chickens  under  the  wing   ."Matt  xxiiL  37  642 

Chief  speaker,  ofiice  of  Gen.  xlir.  18  60 

Child,  the,  in  the  company,  illustrated Lukeii.  44  649 
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Puge, 

y  «  ChUd,  divide  the  living/'  exempUfied 1  Kings  iii.  26  191 

Childbirth,  subsequent  days  of  impurity Lev.  xii.  2  86 

^  Children  are  come  to  the  birth/'  illustrated 2  Kings  xix.  3  226 

compared  to  arrows Psalm  cxxvii.  4,  6  347 

dashing,  to  pieces,  punishment  of Isai.  xiii«  1 6  397 

«' be  fatherless "  Psahncix.9,  10  342 

of  concubines,  treatment  of  the  Gen.  xxv.  6  29 

"  shall  be  as  cha£^"  a  recriminating  phrase  ...Isai.  xxxiii.  1 1  420 

to  whom  the  term  is  applied  John  xxi.  6  664 

vile  language  of  Isai.  xl v.  10  431 

Chinefle  bride-jewel  for  the  forehead (Note,)  28 

Chiun  of  Amos,  and  Siva  of  the  Hindoos  Amos  v.  26  609 

Cholera,  believed  to  be  infectious (Note,)  412 

compared  to  a  fan  or  winnow Jer.  xv.  7  471 

Cinnamon,  whence  procured Exod.  xxx.  23  80 

CUqpping  the  hands,  custom  of Lam.  ii.  16  481 

^  Clam  thing  out  of  an  unclean,"  a  common  phrase  Job  xiv.  4  266 

Clothes,  manner  of  washing,  in  India  Isai.  vii.  3  392 

Clothing,  slight,  of  the  Orientals  Mark  xiv.  61  648 

Clouds,  how  many  kinds  of  (Note,)  436 

«Coal,  quench  my  "  2  Sam.  xiv.  7  181 

««Coat,"  improperly  translated  Matt.  x.  9,  10  628 

Coats  of  many  colours,  made  for  favourite  children Gen.  xxxvii.  3  43 

Coflins,  not  common  in  the  East   Gen.  L  26  69 

Colloquy  between  the  mind  and  the  wiU 2  Cor.  v.  1  672 

Communing  with  confidential  servants  Gen.  xliii.  19  49 

Complexions,  fair,  admired Job  xlii.  16  303 

Compliments,  plentiful  in  the  East   2  Sam.  xiv.  17  181 

Concubines,  when  taken  into  the  house Gen.  xxi.  9  26 

Confidence,  power  of Pan.  vi.  23  498 

Congratulations,  numerous  occasions  of lChron.xviii.9,10  230 

**  COTsecrate,"  scriptural  meaning  of Exod.  xxviii.  41  79 

'^Consulter  with  fiimiliar  spirits,"  described    Deut.  xviii.  11  1 14 

Consumed  by  drought,  exemplified  Gen.  xxxi.  40  37 

Contempt,  how  shown Psalm  x.  6  306 

Cooking  utensils,  how  made  unclean Lev.  xi.  33  86 

«Cords  of  love,"  use  of  the  phrase Hosea  xL  4  602 

"  Cormorant,  bittern,"  and  "line  of  confusion,"  elucida- 
tion of  the Isai.  xxxiv.  11  422 

"in  lintels,"  exphuned Zcph.  ii.  14  617 

Comen  of  fields  unproductive Lev.  xxiii.  22  94 

of  hair,  by  whom  polled Jer.  ix.  26  467 

Courtesans,  description  of  Eastern    Jer.  iv.  30  462 

regularly  trained  for  the  temples Lev.  xix.  29  91 

Covenant  between  Jacob  and  Laban    Gen.  xxxi.  46  37 

how  made  Gen.  xv.  17,18  20 

"  with  my  eyes,"  what Job  xxxi.  1  297 

/**  Covered,"  scriptural  meaning  of    ..•\*.:.^.... Isai.  xxii.  17     ^  413 

,'  Covering  the  upper  lip,  a  sign  of  sortow Lev.  xiii.  46  86 

v^Cows' dung  used  for  fuel  Esek.  iv.  16  483 

^  Cows,  not  employed  for  the  yoke  1  Sam.  vi.  7  160 

when  milked  after  calving  (Note,)  26 

Crops,  three  in  a  year  obtained (Note.)  90 

Crow  flying  round  the  mast   .^ John  vi.  68  660 

^  Crowing  of  the  cock   ....w.^*.,**^ John  xiii.  38  661 

/  «*  Cubit,  add  one,"  a  common  phrase    Matt.  vi.  27  625 

"  of  a  man,"  explained Deut  iii.  11  105 

Cucumbers,  many  eaten  in  hot  weather    Num.  xi.  6  97 

Cultivators  of  the  soil,  how  paid   Gen.  xlyii.  26  83 

Customs,  wonderful  power  of Acts  xxi  21  568 

/  "  Cutting  off  as  the  ears  of  com,"  custom  of  Job  xxiv.  24  276 

2q2 
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DA£«cmSy  s  whM  Biaiet  caaceded Ja^gw  5L  21  136 

nug,—  tmd  Vmtami  eacpned  Jad^cs  xtL  2S  14S 

ligir"!  rf  sbe  B:asaae f  X^tU.)  148 

DiBcecf^erariTCSfl^MoaBbiqve    ~ ( KUt,)  493 

"  DskKM  »  Booc^T."  iTlagragd Ian.  Irm.  !•  443 

-  vhich  SAT  be  lieh,^  iifi""''1 Exad.  z.  31  66 

lliaghtrra,  called  bnDcbo    Gcb.  tIjt.  22  &S 

praadmsiflc  otf^  frr  dbe  towgihi Lev.  »^»-  29  91 

joongea^  w^ba  gfres  m  mnna^   — Geo.  rrir,  26  34 

"^  nnscd  at  tfaj  ade,**  iifi"»n1  ~ In>  Ix.  4  4d« 

IaBLbnrL12  459 

«  Darid,  we  have  m  part  m** Ji  Shb.  xx.  1  185 

**  Daf ,  hi^**  expbined    Gc&.xxix.7  S3 

«  Daya  coawed  Eke  moke,  a  ihiiaw,  mA  pmm  "* Pnls  ciL  3»  11  340 

«  IC4BJ,'*  a  eoauDoo  phcve 1  Kinga  u.  38  199 

^moofh  oC**  explained Gcb.  zxix.  14  34 

of  the  week,  namct  cj^  mnilar  amnngat  dbe  Hin- 

dooa,  Il4»nana,  and  F.ngHih  Amoa  ▼.  8  597 

Dajvpring,  aDvnon  lo    Luke  L  73  649 

Dead,  fMting  and  weepiog  6r  the    ^ 1  Sam.  L  12  156 

*^  Dead  dog,**  a  proroking  phraae 1  Sam.  xxir.  14  169 

*^  Death,  eovcsant  vitb,**  explained laaL  xxtuL  15  416 

Decision  of  a  Hindoo  laagistnte  1  Kings  iiL  2S  191 

Deer,  distress  of,  when  in  want  of  water Psahn  xlxL  1  319 

Defilement  of  tbcte  who  attend  a  funeral Num.  ▼.  2  96 

Defonned  people  incapable  of  the  priesthood   Ler.  xxL  18  99 

Deitiea,  the  chief,  of  Egjpt,  India,  Gicece,  and  Rome, 

identihed (IniwttdmeUmi. )  « 

Dejected  looks Neh.  iL  2  244 

Deluge,  Hindoo  account  of  the Oen.  tL  17  14 

Demi-gods  of  India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  striking  affiaitj 

betwixt  the (NoU.)  401 

Demons,  four  that  love  spirituous  liquon    (KoU,)  458 

Descendants  called  «  seed  ^  Gen.  xIyL  6  53 

"  Despiied  Ismp,**  explained Job  xiL  6  264 

Destruction  of  the  world,  Hindoo  description  of  the  2  Peter  iii.  10  578 

Devoted  things,  how  applied Lev.  xxviL  28  95 

Devotees,  rolling  before  the  cars  of  their  idols IsaL  xxv.  10,  11  416 

Dew,  pernicious  effect  of,  on  the  human  body Dan.  iv.  25  497 

Dhony,  description  of  a IsaL  xxxiti.  23  421 

Died,  «  he  feU,"  explained    Gen.  xxv.  18  39 

Disappointed  lovers,  singular  vow  of    Judges  viiL  7  138 

Disputes  settled  by  casting  the  lot    1  Sam.  xiv.  41,  42  163 

Divers  weights,  deceitfully  used    Deut  xxv.  13  120 

Doctrine  compared  to  the  dropping  of  rain  Deut  xxxiu  2  126 

Dog,  an  epithet  of  contempt  PhiL  iiL  2  675 

"  Doleful  creatures  "  in  houses,  illustrations  of  IsaL  xilL  21  397 

Door-keeper,  an  honourable  situation   Psalm  Ixxxiv.  10  334 

"  Door  of  eyes,"  explained    Gen.  xxxviiL  14  44 

«  Dove,  the  Spirit  descending  like  a,*'  unfiivourable  view 

of  this  passage  by  the  Heathen John  L  32  558 

«  Doves*  dung,"  translated  "doves'  grain*' 2Khigs  vL  25  220 

"  Dragons,  brother  to,"  explanation  oif Job  xxx.  29  295 

«  Dreaming  lies,"  illustrated Jer.  xxiiL  25  474 

Dreams,  important,  a  heathen  key  to   DeuL  xiiL  5  111 

"  Drink  up  scorning,"  explained  Job  xxxiv.  ^  299 

Droughts  in  the  Kast Jer.  xiv.  4  471 

"  Dung  ofsolcmn  feasts,"  explained    MaL  iL  3  522 

"  Dungy  gods,"  what - Deut.  xxix.  17  124 

'*  Dust  in  the  mouth,"  nsed  as  a  threat    Psalm  IxxiL  9  328 

"  of  a  country,  not  a  handful  for  each  man"  1  Kings  xx.  10  20? 
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<<  Dust  on  tbe  head/*  a  token  of  distress      Joshua  vii.  6  132 

to  cast,  as  a  curse  2  Sam.  xvi.  13  183 

to  lick  the,  denotes  submission IsaL  zlix.  23  441 

Dying  parents  wish  their  children  to  be  near  them Luke  ix.  59  651 

Eaot.es  gathered  together    Matt.  xxiv.  28  642 

**  Eagles*  wings,  borne  on,"  illustrated Exod.  xix.  4  73 

Ear,  one,  not  to  know  the  secret  of  the  other  Matt  vi.  3  524 

Ear-ring,  a  symbol  of  idolatry  Gen.  xxxv.  4  42 

"upon  the  face,"  explained  Gen.  xxiv.  47  28 

Ear-ringSy  eastern  description  of   Exod.  xxxiL  2  82 

devices  engraven  upon Isai.  iii.  20  389 

Early  rising,  praiseworthy  custom  of    Gen.  xxxi.  55  38 

Ears  of  corn,  empty,  resemble  false  love Gen.  xl.  27  45 

Easty  divmers  from  the  Isai.  ii.  6  382 

wind,  malignant  quality  of Isai.  xlii.  14  428 

Eastern  female  manners,  picture  of  Esther  v.  9  247 

politeness  Gen.  xiv.  17  J9 

Eat,  with  loins  girded    Exod.  xii.  11  71 

**  Eating,  thou  shalt  eat " *..Gen.  ii.  16  2 

early  in  the  morning,  disgrace  of Eccles.  x.  16  373 

Eggs  of  serpents Isai.  lix.  5  448 

Elder  brother,  prerogative  of Gen.  xlix.  3  53 

Elephant,  and  the  spout  of  a  kettle  Matt.  xix.  24  634 

piebald    (Note.)  5 

Elephant-diarmer,  fate  of  an ^ Psalm  Iviii.  5,  6  325 

Elijah,  reason  for  girding  his  loins   .,. 1  Kings  xviii.  46  205 

Emerods,  images  of    .* .', 1  Sam.  vi.  5  157 

Enamoured  princess,  account  of  an  Uab.  ii.  11  616 

Enchanters,  heathen   Deut.  xviii.  10  114 

Enemies  be  as  the  dead,  a  common  phrase  2  Sam.  xviii.  32  184 

compared  to  thorns Ezek.  xxviii.  24  494 

Englbh  ladies  admired  Job  xliL  15  303 

Etiquette,  and  compliments  in  the  East   1  Sam.  xxv.  5  170 

of  meeting  a  guest Isai.  Ixiv.  5  454 

Eunuch,  "a  dry  tree  "  Isai.  Ivi.  3  445 

Evening  the  time  for  meditation  and  prayer r Gen.  xxiv.  63  29 

taking  the  place  of  the  morning Jer.  xv.  9  471 

«  Every  one  shall  slay  me,"  illustrated    Gen.  iv.  14  13 

Evil  treatment  to  people  in  adversity   Psalm  Ixxi.  11  328 

«  Evil,  do,  with  both  hands,"  illustrated Micah  vU.  3  516 

Extent  of  land,  ascertained  by  the  number  of  oxen  re- 
quired to  till  it    1  Sam.  xiv.  14  162 

^Eyes,  a  covering  of  the,"  explained  Gen.  xx.  16  24 

"  shall  see  those  of  another,**  explained Jer.  xxxi  v.  3  476 

to  set  on...'. Gen.  xliv.  21  51 

to  set  the,  upon  for  good,  iUustrated    Jer.  xxiv.  6  475 

to  put  hands  on  the  Gen.  xlvi.  4  52 

to  sharpen  the    Job  xvi.  9  267 

"  to  the  blind,"  charitable  men  are  as     Job  xxix.  15  294 

to  put  out  or  pluck  out  the,  a  common  metaphor.  Jer.  Iii.  1 1  479 

Matt  V.  29  624 

.  evil,  remedy  for (Note,)  100 

^          malignant  effecU  of Prov.  xxiii.  6-8  363 

Face,  desire  to  see  the   2  Sam.  xiv.  24  182 

grinding  the,  o(  the  poor,  curious  iUustrations  of    Isai.  iii.  15  385 

looking  in  the,  to  ascertain  truth Job  vi.  28  261 

the,  accepted   1  Sam.  xxv.  35  172 

to  hide  the  ^ob  xiii.  24  265 
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Face,  to  lift  up  the Num.  tL  26  »7 

to  tura  away  the  1  Kings  iL  16  189 

Fairies  described 1  Sam.  XTiil  10  166 

Fall,  to  die,  a  common  phrase    Gen.  xxt.  18  30 

<<  Fat  and  shining,**  explained  Jer.  v.  28  463 

False  religion,  fond  of  show  Matt.  vL  6  634 

"Falsehood,  brought  forth •* Psalm  ▼!!.  14  905 

Familiar  spirits,  how  consulted Deut.  zviiL  11  114 

Family,  without  an  old  man,  curse  of  a   1  Sam.  ii  31  157 

Famine,  effects  of,  described IsaL  IL  20  441 

Fan  or  winnow  described   IsaL  zxx.  24  416 

Fasting  and  weeping  for  the  dead 1  Sam.  L  12   '  156 

Fat  and  flourishing  in  (dd  age  Psalm  zdi.  14  340 

**       to  be  enclosed  in Psahn  xtu.  10  908 

Fate,  books  of,  numerous  in  the  East   (NoU^)  206 

Father,  swearing  by  a,  custom  of Gen.  xxxL  53  38 

Fatherless,  snatched  from  the  Sreast Job  xxIt.  9  275 

"  Favour  as  dew  upon  the  grass*' ProT.  xix.  12  360 

Feelings,  skill  of  Orientals  in  disguising  their Prov.  xIt.  13  367 

"  Feet,  all  things  under  the  "    Psalm  Tiii.  6  305 

beautiful IsaL  liL  7  442 

«  from  between  the  ** Oen.  xlix.  10  64 

on  the  neck,  a  token  of  triumph   Joshua  x.  24  135 

sound  of 2  Kings  tL  32  220 

"  to  cover  the**  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3  16* 

« to  lift  up  the,**  expLuned   Gen.  xxix.  1  33 

^           to  speak  with  the,  explained Pro?,  vl.  13  355 

washing,  custom  of. Gen.  XTiii.  4  22 

Feet-offering,  explained Actsiv.  34  665 

Feigning  to  be  sick,  custom  of 2  Sam.  zilL  6  179 

Females  bathe  in  rivers  or  tanks  Exod.  iL  6  62 

crossing  rivers  Isai.  xlviL  2  485 

have  separate  feasU Esther  L  9  247 

imprecations  of .Hosea  ix.  14  600 

not  taught  to  write  1  Kings  xxL  8  210 

Figures,  indecent,  on  the  walls  of  temples    Esek.  xxiiL  14  492 

Finger,  to  put  forth  the,  explained    IsisL  IvilL  9  447 

Fire,  covenant  of. Gen.  xv.  17,  18  20 

passing  through 2  Kings  xviL  17  223  * 

purchased  (Note.)  181 

taking,  in  the  bosom,  explained  Pro?.  vL  27  356 

/  '       used  in  the  Yftgam,  what  kind  of  Lev.  vL  13  84 

Fire-brand,  man  compared  to  a Zech.  ilL  2  618 

Fire-wood,  children  foil  under  burdens  of. Lam.  ▼.  13  466 

dealer  in,  a  distinct  profession    Jer.  vlL  18  465 

First-bom,  superiority  of  the     Gen.  xlix.  3  63 

FirsUfruits  given  to  the  gods    Exod.  xxiiL  19  77 

Fish,  of  what  tendeqcy ,  to  those  who  eat  it Gen,  xlvUL  18  63 

Fish-ponds,  sacred  .|..^ 1:; IsaL  xix.  10  409 

Fishermen,  arts  of Lukev.  6  660 

dress  of. John  xxL  7  665 

Fishes,  enclosures  constructed  for  catching IsaL  xix.  10  409 

Flea,  allusions  to  the     I  Sam.  xxvL  20  173 

Flesh,  given  to  fowls  of  the  air 1  Sam.  xviL  44  166 

Floats  of  timber,  conveyance  of,  to  the  sea 1  Kings  ▼.  9  192 

"  Flood,  the  Lord  sitting  upon  the,"  similar  description 

respecting  Vishnoo Psalm  xxix.  18  313 

Flowers,  on  what  occasions  put  on  the  feet John  xiL  3  661 

Folly  of  anger Job  xtIIL  4  269 

of  meddling  with  strife Prov.  xxtL  17  366 
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Food  come  out  at  your  nostrils,  explained Num.  xi.  30  99 

offered  to  idols,  Christians  not  to  eat  I  Cor.  x.  25,  28  571 

refusal  to  eat,  instances  of 1  Kings  xxi.  4  209 

Fool  corrected Prov.  xxvL  11  366 

"Foot,  according  to  the,"  explained    v Gen.  xxxiiL  14  41 

"  1^  my,'*  explained  Oen.  xxx.  30  36 

"  my,  hath  held  his  steps,"  illustration  of Job  xxiii.  11  274 

"the,  of  pride,"  allusion  of Psalm  xxxvi.  11  317 

Fonner  days  better  than  these   Ecdes.  tU.  10  371 

Fresh  oil,  important  criticism  upon  Psalm  xcii.  10  839 

Friend,  compared  to  a  signet Jer.  xxii.  24  474 

Friends,  when,  go  to  comfort Job  ii.  11  256 

Frogs  most  annoying Psalm  cv.  30  341 

Fruit  corresponding  with  the  tree Matt  viL  18  526 

"  of  the  body,"  illustrated  Deut.  xxviii.  4  122 

Fruit-trees  planted  at  the  birth  of  a  child   (Note,)  208 

Funeral  chariot,  a,  described 2  Kings  ix.  28  ;\   on, 

xxiii.  30      J  ^^^ 

processions,  no  females  attend Num.  v.  2  96 

repaste  Jer.  xvi.  7  472 

Furniture,  gorgeous    (Note,)  610    " 

"Furrows  weep,"  explained Job  xxxL  38  298 

Gad  and  Meni,  heathen  deities Isai.  Ixv.  11  455 

Games  alluded  to    (Note,)  207 

Gardens,  predilection  for   1  Kings  xxi.  2,  3  208 

Garlands,  great  loTe  for Acts  xiv.  13  566 

Garments,  beautiful,  when  laid  aside   Isai.  lii.  1  442 

eaten  by  moths luai.  li.  8  441 

when  changed    Gen.  xxxv.  2  42 

"  Gates  shall  be  open  continually,"  explained Isai.  Ix.  11  451 

illustrated  Ruth  iv.  1  163 

tolovethe  Psalm  IxxxtU.  2  336 

Giangamoes,  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  feet  of. (Note, )  65  L 

"  Giants,  how  generated    Gen.  vi.  4  14      !*'^\-'h 

Gifts  presented  to  an  infant    Matt.  ii.  11  523 

Girdle,  description  and  uses  of  the    Jer.  xiii.  4,  6,  7  469 

of  St.  Paul Acu  xxi.  11  668 

the,  used  instead  of  a  pocket  or  purse Matt.  x.  9,  10  528 

Gill,  Hindoo  Christian,  account  of  a    (Note,)  34 

Girls,  early  espousals  of. 2  Sam.  iii.  14  178 

"  GUisses  and  fine  Ihien,"  &c.,  described Isai.  iiL  23  390 

Gleaners  curse  those  who  oppose  them Lev.  xxiiL  22  94 

"  Glory  from  the  East,"  explained   Ezek.  xliii.  2  495 

"  over  me,"  explained  Exod.  viii.  9  64 

"  Go,  and  come  again,"  explained    Gen.  xxii.  5  26 

"  God,  as  a,"  illustrated Exod.  vii.  1  64 

Gods  of  hilU   .  1  Kings  xx.  23  207 

worshipped  by  the  Israelites    (Introduction,)    8,13 

Golconda,  virgin  guld  of (Note,)  81 

Gold,  found  in  the  sand  of  many  Asiatic  rivers  Job  xxviiL  6  287 

Good,  the,  compared  to  a  tree   Psalm  i.  3  304 

"  in  thine  eyes"   Gen.  xx.  15  24 

Good-breeding,  striking  examples  of   1  Sam.  xxv.  5  170 

Good  language  like  springs    Prov.  x.  11  356 

"  Gone,  the  sweet  voice,"  an  expression  of  sorrow Ezek.  xxxiii.  32  494 

Gourd  of  Jonah Jonah  iv.  6  614 

Government-orders Neh.  ii.  7  244 

Grace  before  meat    Mark  viiu  6  646 

«  found  in  tliy  sight"     Gen.  xix.  19  23 

Granite,  temples  built  of    '• (Note,)  673 
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Grass,  «cftrchlnga»r -1  King*  xfUi,  h  201 

**  Oravcs,  the,  are  ready,"  illustrated Job  xyU.  1  2m 

Gray  hairs,  emblem  of  wisdom Prov.  xx.  2a  361 

Grecian  coin*  found  in  North  Ceylon  — ..Matt  xiii,  44  631 

Oreen  oil,  superior  value  of   -., - Paahu  xciL  10  33!^ 

<<  tree  and  the  dry/*  fdlualons  of Luke  xxiil.  3t  &5(l 

withes,  great  strength  of  ...-....** *Judge«  xvi.  7  W  1 

"  Grounded  staff,*'  explained Jsai.  xx3s-  33  419 

GuestB  occupy  ieatt  and  rooms  according  to  rank  Fto^^  xxv,  7  96i 

Haih^  the,  plucked  off,  in  distresa  .--.. - ♦..-.-.Eira  ix.  3  S42 

thtJ  ercft,  ascribed  to  cxceasive  joj  ...,..*,.. ..Job  iv.  15  25B 

of  the  head  shall  not  be  injured Luke  xxL  18  &54S 

Ifam,  or  Cham *...Gcn,  ix*  2S  16 

Hand  in  the  robe,  practice  of  putting  the ...Psaltn  Ixxir.  11  929 

Orieutuls  lean  on  the    *....,..... ...2  King*  v.  18  218 

^  let  my  right,  fortjct  her  cunning,"  lUastrated Psalm  cxxxvii.  &    348 

placed  on  the  head  of  the  sacrificial  victim *.Le?.  iv.  4*  83 

the,  on  the  head,  a  token  of  grief Jcr.  iL  37  461 

to  beckon  with  the ...........Isai.  xiii.  2  308 

^'  to  giv€  the,  under,  explained   1  Chron,  xxix«  24  SS2 

Uand»,  Hindoos  wash  their,  belbre  eating  Malt.  xv.  2  ISt 

spread  forth,  in  entreaty  to  men lasi.  Ix?.  2  454 

in  prayer  to  the  godi Isai.  L  16  379 

Hannah  praying;  for  a  child  — 1  Sam.  L  12  19$ 

H:ippincss  compared  to  dew «.HoseaTi,  4  4S0 

Harlot,  attire  of  a ....ProT.  vii.  10  Wf 

Harp,  the  mourning .....Job  xxx.  31  S9$ 

H  aw  k»j  their  peculiar  manner  of  flying    Job  xxxix.  26  901    ^1 

Head,  anointing  the^  with  oil,  practice  of,  in  the  East   ...Psalm  xxcii  5  312  ^H 

Head-dress,  Eastern,  described .Psalm  Ixxv- i!*  334>  ^M 

Head-servant,  importance  of  the Gen.  xxix.  6  44  ^M 

**  Health  to  thy  naver* ....»». .....Ptov*  iiL  B  353   ■ 

"  the,  of  my  couiitenanoc,**  lllaBtimted,.*. Psalm  xUL  II  389  ^" 

"Hearts,  our,  did  melt** Joahua  iL  11  131 

IflaL  xili,  7  396 

«  Hcot  after  rain,**  explained. Isai.  x«ii.  4  408 

Heathen  mariners  in  a  atorm,  description  of ....Jonah  i  5  613         | 

priests  never  play  on  wind  infltrumenta    .........Joshua  vi.  4  132  ^M 

never  called  pastors ...Jer.  xxiii.  1  4|4  ^| 

Heathens,  dance  of,  at  rcllgiuus  oflerings .1  Sttm.  xxx*  16  IJS  ^B 

pTOAtrate  thimselves  before  their  temples    Etra  x.  1  243   ^M 

some  times  mock  each  otlier  in  devotion Job  xii.  4.  263    ^H 

under  adverse  drcumatances,  cunsc  their  gods   Job  ii.  Q  265 

Heathenism,  a  system  of  fear.. 2  Kings  xvil,  37      221    i 

numerous  allusions  to,  by  the  Old-Testament  ^H 

writers .....fIntrwhtetMm.j  6»  7  ^H 

HccJ,  bruising  the,  curious  coincidences  respecting Gen*  iii.  15  9"^^ 

Hells  of  the  Hindoos JMatt,  xxiii.  33  63*) 

Hiding  the  girdle .....Jer.  xiiL  4,  0,  7  4<iJ^ 

^*  Ri\h,  mountains,**  &c,  "  praife  the  Lord,**  illustrative  ^K 

of  the  luxuriant  genius  of  the  Eastern  language Psalm  czlviii,  2,1  «*»  ^| 

10,13                /  ■ 
Himalayan  mountains,  description  and  sacred  character  of,  IsaL  Ixv.  11     466L460  WM 

Hindoo  master  and  his  servant,  familiarity  between 2  Sam,  xiii,  17  l^    " 

notions  respcrttng  the  creation  of  man Gen.  i).  7  J 

Hindoos  beat  children  on  the  head ( NoU,)  238 

anxiety  of,  to  have  many  persons  to  tee  tlidr 

religiuu*  ceremonies „... .....Num.  xxv,  2  12* 

«  Hip  and  thi^h,  suiiting,'*  proverbial  expression  of    .....Judges  xv.  8  14^ 

'^  Hire  of  an  harlot" ^.  ,, , ,.....,. ...Micah  L  7  616 
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"Hiss  for  the  fly  of  Egypt,"  explained    Isat  TiL  18  393 

«  Holy  place,"  in  Hindoo  temples    Exod.  xxviiL  29  79 

/Holy  water  used  in  swearing Num.  v.  17  96 

Home,  leaving,  for  a  few  days,  reasons  for Oen.  xxtH.  44  32 

Home-bom  slaves,  exhibited  with  feelings  of  pride Jer.  ii.  14  461 

Honey,  dropping  of,  explained  1  Sam.  xiv.  26  163 

"  Hoof,  not  a,  left  behind,"  Eastern  illustration  of Exod.  x.  26  69 

Hook  in  the  nose,  illustration  of   2  Kings  xix.  28  226 

Hooks,  to  be  drawn  with  ..» Amos  iv.  2  506 

^Hom,  an  emblem  of  pride Psalm  Ixxv.  5  330 

Hornets,  sting  of,  midignant  efiecu  of  the  Deut.  vii.  20  108 

Horses  offered  to  the  sun    2  Kings  xxiit  11  228 

Hostages,  practice  of  giving  Isai.  xxxvi.8  423 

House  of  marriage,  alluded. to   Matt.  ix.  15  527 

Houses,  detached,  built  for  midwives   Exod.  i.  21  62 

^              various  reasons  for  leaving,  desolate  Isai.  xiii.  22  399 

^              "of  the  soul,"  illustrated IsaL  iii.  20  388 

"  Howling  wilderness" Deut  xxxU.  10  127 

"  Hunter  before  the  Lord  "  Gen.  x.  9  17 

Hunters,  custom  of  binding  branches  of  trees  to  their 

bodies  to  deceive  game   Mark  viii.  24  546 

Hniband,  compared  to  a  stork  Jer.  viii.  7  465 

when  angry,  refuses  to  eat    1  Sam.  xxviil«  23  174 

wife,  and  concubine,  in  one  house    Oen.  xxi.  9  25 

Idolatry,  madness  of. Jer.  L  38  478 

Idol-groves  1  Kings  xv,  13  200 

Idob  cast  to  the  moles  and  the  bats Isai.  ii.  20,  21  383 

"  upon  the  beasts,*' explained  Isai.  xlvL  1  434 

method  of  carrying  out Isai.  xlvi.  7  435 

overlaid  with  thin  plates  of  gold Isai.  xL  19  426 

Ignonnoe,  sin  of. Lev.  iv.  22  83 

Images^  graven  and  molten    Deut.  xxviL  15  121 

"under  every  green  tree,**  illustrated 2 Kings xviL  10,11  222 

Imprecadoos  denounced  by  Orientals  on  themsdvei  Job  xxxL  28  297 

T— ititwmto  objects  spoken  of  as  if  possessing  the  power  of 

recognition  Job  viL  10  262 

Incense  ^eted  to  the  Lingam  Jer.  xi.  12  468 

used  in  temples,  what  composed  of Exod.  xL  27  82 

Infimts,  reasons  for,  and  manner  of,  killing (Note.)  219 

Influence  of  a  wife Oen.  xxx.  20  35 

Infonnation,  &c,  method  of  obtaining Luke  vii.  3  550 

Iniquities  drawn  as  with  a  cart-rope Isai.  v.  18  391 

of  fiithers  visited  on  the  children Exod.  xx.  5  74 

Irony,  specimens  of. Job  xlL  2 ;  xxxiv.  7 ;  xxxviiL  16,34,  35,  39; 

xxxix.  13,  26  263,  299,  301 

Irrigation,  the  wonderful  artificial  works  for    Job  xxviii.  1,  &c  276^.292 

Isaac,  the  offering-up  of,  corresponding  Eastern  tale  Oen.  xxii.  2  26 

Islands  compared  to  an  atom IsaL  xL  15  426 

ItchaUudedto    Deut.  xxviii.  27  124 

Jackals  alluded  to  Eiek.  xiii.  4  488 

Jacob  and  Esau,  reconciliation  of    Oen.  xxxiL  18,  19 ;  xxxiii,  3, 

10,  14,  15  39-42 

Jehovah,  omnipresence  of Amos  Ix.  1-4  511 

Jesus  Christ  the  Word,  coincidence  respecting  Scandan...John  L  1  557 

"Jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout" Prov.  xi.  22  357 

Jewels  borrowed  by  the  Egyptians   Exod.  xi.  2  69 

casket  of,  lost  to  the  owner  (Note,)  481 

offered  to  the  gods Num.  xxxl.  50  104 

on  the  forehead  Oen.  xxiv.  47  28 

unwillingness  to  part  with    Lam.  i.  11  480 

'■':.     ,  ( 
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Jcdmston,  Right  Hod.  A.,  and  slavery  In  CeyloD    (NaU.)  499 

Joy  of  huvest,  comparisons  to  the    Isai.  iz.  3  995 

Joys  and  sorrows  swiftly  pass  away  Psalm  xxz.  5  313 

<<  Judges  overthrown  in  stony  places,*'  explained PsaJm  cxli.  6  350 

Kalmucks,  account  of  an  idol  worshipped  by  the    (Note.)  814 

Kandian  diieft,  murdered  by  MalajTS   (Noie.)  137 

Keepers  of  a  field,  Eastern,  described  ~ Jer.  iv.  17  462 

Key,  carrying  the,  on  the  shoulder,  custom  of IsaL  xxiL  89  414 

Kids  seethed  in  the  mother's  milk    Exod.  xxiii  19  77 

King  of  Kandy  chastising  his  quecD (Note,  J  965 

of  Tanjore  and  a  native  ftiintkuisii Job  xxx.  90  995 

Pomare,  a  saying  of -A. (Noie.)  418 

shout  of  a,  a  token  of  triumpb     Num.  xxUi.  91  lOS 

Kings  spoken  of  as  married  to  their  dominions    IsaL  IxiL  4  453 

"  Kiss  the  Son,"  explamed    Psalm  iL  19  46 

Kissing,  a  token  of  respect  and  submission  Gen.  xli.  40  46 

customs  respecting  1  Kings  xix.  18  906 

the  feet,  custom  of  Luke  viL  45  &51 

Kites  destroy  serpents ^ (NoU.)  644 

Knees,  putting  the  face  between,  custom  of 1  Kings  xvUi  49  205 

Knots  untying,  meaning  of. Dan.  ▼.  19  497 

Knowledge  fetched  horn  afar Job  xxzvL  3  299 

<<  Labour  for  the  mouth '*    Ecdes.  vi.  7  871 

Lake  Monis,  « the  sea  which  man  has  made,"  described... Job  xxviil.  1    976-292 

Lakes  and  reservoirs,  stupendous  artificial   Job  xxviii.  1   976-292 

Lament,  ceasing  to,  an  instance  of    Psalm  IxxviiL  64  332 

Lamentations  over  the  dead  2  Chrao.  xvi.  14  234 

"Lamp  of  the  wicked,»'  explained Prov.  xxL  4  361 

in  sleeping-rooms,  used  by  Orientals  Jer.  xxv.  10  475 

"  Land  full  of  idols,*'  India  an  illustration  of Isai.  iL  8  383 

possessed  by  casting  the  lot 1  Chron.  xxvL  13-16  231 

^'             <' shadowing  with  wings,**  explained Isai.  xviiL  1  406 

coUed  <<  a  place  of  brimstone  " Deut.  xxix.  23  126 

unhealthy,  said  to  eat  up  their  inhabitants Num.  xiiL  32  101 

"  vomiteth,"  illustrated Lev.  xviii.  95  89 

Land-marks,  removing,  disputes  respecting Deut  xxviL  17  122 

Lap,  to  shake  the,  ominous    Neh.  v.  13  245 

*<  Laugh,  made  tc^'*  expressive  of  wonder  or  pleasure Oen.  xxL  6  24 

"  Laughter,  in,  the  heart  is  sorrowful"     Prov.  xiv.  13  357 

lisver  of  brass  used  in  temples Exod.  xxx.  18,19    80 

Leaf,  used  as  a  basin (Note.)  30 

Leaven,  power  of I  Cor.  v.  6  671 

Left  side,  reclining  on  the Esek.  iv.  4  483 

Legs,  ornaments  of  the   IsaL  iiL  20  388 

landing  money,  predominant  practice  of,  in  the  East Deut.  xv.  6  113 

Leopard  and  kid  associating  together,  illustration  of Isai.  xi.  6  396 

Leprosy,  story  respecting    2  Kings  ▼.  27  218 

Letters,  Oriental  manner  of  commencing Ezra  v.  7  242 

Liars,  fate  of    Rev.  xxL  8  680 

Life  compared  to  the  breadth  of  four  fingers   Psahn  xxxix.  5  318 

to  put  the,  in  the  hands,  phrase  used  in  the  East   ...Judges  xiL  3  140 

of  man,  an  Oriental  description  of    Psakn  xc  9  337 

called  "days" Gen.  ix.  29  17 

"Lifting  up  the  eyes,"  explained Gen.  xviii.  2  22 

the  right  hand,  equivalent  to  an  oath Gen.  xiv.  22  19 

"  to  the  wind,"  allusion  of  Job  xxx.  22  296 

Lightning,  allusions  to   Luke  x.  18  662 

"  Lights,  feast  of^  among  the  Israelites,  Egyptians,  Hin- 
doos, and  Chinese    Exod.  X.  21  66 

Lime,  manner  of  making    Isai.  xxxilL  12  420 
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Uogeiing  death,  what  it  Indicates (Note,  J  634 

Lip^  protrudiDg  the,  awtom  of Psalm  xxiL  7  310 

lattle  child,  homble  comparisons  to  a  1  Kings  iii.  7  190 

<<  I^Te  finr  ever,**  an  Eastern  compliment Dan.  ii.  4  496 

^  IdTer,  burning  the,'*  phrase  of  Jer.  xz.  9  473 

lives  made  bitter    Exod.  L  14  61 

Lixards,  ominous (Noit,)  31 

liOgan,  saying  of (Note,)  179 

JLolns,  gilding  up  the,  illustrated Job  xxxTiiL  3  300 

Loo-Choo,  mode  of  receiving  presents  in (Note.)  46 

^liooking  back,  evil  of Gen.  xlx.  26  23 

^  lioose  the  loins  of  kings,"  meaning  of  the  phrase Isai.  xlv.  1  431 

Lotus,  eaten  in  Egypt  and  India (Note.)  98 

Lounging  in  gardens,  custom  of    Micah  iv.  4  515 

Love  of  company    Acta  x.  23  666 

<<  Lucifer,"  the  term  explained     IsaL  xiv.  12  400 

Lying,  proverb  expressive  of  the  great  sin  of .Rev.  xxi.  8  580 

Malays,  cruel  recrimination  of  a  party  of. (Note,)  137 

Magicians  employed  to  pronounce  curses  * Num.  xxii.  6  102 

when  delivering  inredictions,  stretch  out  the 

hand Exod.  x.  21  66 

Magistrates  compared  to  good  or  bad  trees     2  Kings  xiv.  9  221 

Mahomeuns*  and  Hindoos'  modes  of  fasting  2  Sam.  i.  12  177 

Man  a  bubble     Hosea  x.  7  601 

a  worm   Psalm  xxiL  6  810 

a  bad,  compared  to  the  poison-tree Jude  12  679 

compared  to  chaff Psalm  xxxv.  6  317 

compared  to  dust   Gen.  xviii.  27  22 

in  his  youth  at  the  age  of  an  hundred  years  Isai.  Ixv.  20  468 

described  as  a  tree Job  xviiL  16  269 

reduced  to  poverty,  comparisons  of  Psalm  xxxi.  12  316 

Mantle,  casting  of  the,  illustrated 1  Kings  xix.  19  206 

spread  to  walk  on     Matt.  xxi.  8  634 

Marginal  readings  better  than  the  text     (Note,)  11 

Marks  on  persons,  Hindoo  manner  of  printing    Ley.  xix.  28  91 

Marriage  affairs,  business-like  way  of  thmsacUng  Gen.  xxix.  19  34 

Marriages,  Eastern,  celebrated  at  night    Matt  xxv.  6  643 

"  Marri^"  peculiar  use  of  the  term Isai.  Ixit  4  463 

Massagetss  sacrifice  horses (Note.)  228 

Measuring,  Oriental  mode  of    Jer.  Ui.  21  479 

Medical  men,  selected  by  lot    Prov.  xviiL  18  360 

Medicines,  numerous,  used   Jer.  xlvLll  477 

^  Meet  him,"  custom  alluded  to    Gen.  xiv.  17  19 

"  Men  at  the  feet,"  exphdned    Judges  iv.  10  137 

forsake  their  homes,  why   Jer.  ix.  2  466 

treacherous,  compared  to  jackals   (Note,)  172 

Mentioning  names  of  gods,  illustrated Exod.  xxiL  13  76 

"  Meted  out,"  explained    IsaL  xviii.  2  407 

Metempsychosis,  doctrine  of  the  (Note,)  576 

Midwife,  office  of   Exod.  i.  16  61 

Milk,  greatly  valued  Gen.  xlix.  12  64 

poured  out  at  funeral  obsequies Job  x.  10  263 

washing  in,  figurative  allusion  of   Canticles  v.  12  377 

Mire,  to  be  delivered  from  the  Psahn  Ixix.  14  327 

Miscalculation  of  an  eclipse  by  Hindoo  astronomers  (Nate,)  468 

Modest  way  of  speaking  of  one's  self    2  Cor.  xiL  2  672 

>M(mkey,  Oriental  belief  that  the,  never  dies  (Note, )  6 

'^Monkey-worship  in  the  East (Note,)  398 

JMonsoon,  dcsohiting  effecu  of  Matt.  vii.  27  626 

"  Month  of  days,"  explained    Gen.  xxix.  14  34 
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Moon^heruy  or  «  Mnak-nt,**  described  luL  U.  20,  21  384 

Moon,  fifth  day  of  the,  supentitiom  respecting  the    Psafan  cxxL  6  345 

"  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  »*.i Dcut.  zxxill.  14  128 

^'            influence  of  the,  on  the  sea  ^^'tiVJi^A-fiMU'. Deat.  xzxiii.  14  129 

upon  fruits  and  Tegelables Deut.  xxxiiL  14  128 

^  Moonbeams  injurious  to  fish,  when  caught Psahn  czxL  6  344 

Morning,  coming  of  the,  figurative  allusions  to  Psalm  xc  14  338 

Mortar,  to  beat  in,  cruel  punishment  of  ProT.  xzTiL  22  368 

Bloses,    nursing     of,    corresponding   event   respecting 

Chrishna Ezod.  ii.  9  83 

Mothers,  afflicted,  prostrate  themselves  before  a  temple... I  Sam.  i.  12  158 

*<  Mourning,  days  of,  are  at  hand,**  afiecting  allusion Gen.  zztU.  41  32 

appard 2  Sam.  xiv.  2  180 

*<  Mouth,  according  to,**  explained   Oen.  xliiL  7  48 

blossoming  of  the.  Oriental  expression    Matt.  v.  2  524 

"  inquire  of  the,"  explained Gen.  xxiv.  67  28 

opened,  provocation  of  Psalm  xxxt.  21  317 

placing  the  hands  on  the,  respectful  custom  of  .Job  xxix.  8,  9  293 

"rod  of  the,"  exphdned Isai.  xL  4  398 

to  gape  with  the,"  expreasive  of  anger    Job  xtL  10  268 

open  wide  thy,"   figurative  for  preferring  a 

request Psa]mlxxxL19  834 

"  Murder  by  consent,"  elucidation  of  Hosea  vi  9  500 

Murray,  Mr.,  aUuded  to    (Noi€.J  8 

Music,  at  funerals  (Note,)  241 

power  of 1  Sam.  xvi.  23  161 

sweetest  at  night IsaL  xxx.  29  418 

used,  in  meeting  friends    1  Sam.  XTiii.  6  166 

Musicians  speak  to  theb  instruments   Psalm  IviL  8  322 

Musxling  the  ox,  illustrated  Deat.  xxt.  4  120 

"  My  lord,**  flattering  use  of  the  term  Gen.  xxiii.  16  27 

"  Nails,  to  pare  the,'*  mistranslation  of Deut  xxL  12, 13  118 

"  Naked,  stripped,'*  explained  Job  xxiL  6  274 

the  term  explained 1  Sam.  xiz.  24  167 

"  Name  in  the  street,"  indicative  of  fieune     Job  xviii.  17  260 

of  those  without  posterity    Isai.  IvL  3  445 

Names  of  children,  descriptive Gen.  xxix.  36  35 

of  animals  taken  from  the  sound  of  their  voice, 

shape,  or  habits  Gen.  ii.  20  5 

given  to  men  according  to  the  production  of  their 

country,  instances  of  IsaL  Ix.  7  450 

Nape  of  the  neck,  eyes  in  the    Eccles.  iL  14  370 

Natives  accustomed  to  hide  themselves     Psalm  xxxiL  7  315 

-  Navel,  figurative  allusions  to     Prov.  ilL  8  353 

Neck,  falling  on  the,  custom  of    Gen.  xlv.  14,  16  51 

to  give  the,  explained     2  Sam.  xxii.  41  187 

to  have  value  out  of  the     (Note,)  187 

taking  by  the,  a  way  of  showing  contempt  Job  xvi.  12  268 

"  Needle,  easier  for  a  camel,"  &c MatL  xix.  24  534 

"  Neighed,  like  horses,"  explained    Jer.  v.  8  463 

"  Nest,"  the  term  applied  to  a  family  Isai.  xvL  2  406 

"  Net,  caught  in  a,"  expressive  of  stratagem Ezdk.  xxxiL  3  494 

New  house,  dedication  of  a    Deut.  xx.  6  117 

year,  customs  at  the  commencement  of  a Exod.  xii.  2  71 

moon,  ceremonies  at  the 1  Sam.  xx.  6  168 

superstitious  custom  on  seeing  the    Jer.  xliv.  17  477 

Newly-married  persons,  peculiar  blessing  of. Hosea  xiv.  6  603 

Job  V.  25  260 

Nicknames,  or  by-names Mark  xv.  4(1  648 

Night,  agricultural  labour  performed  at    Ruth  iii.  8  151 
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Page. 

gbty  cnstoms  of,  and  notiooft  respecting Psalm  xtL  7  307 

Sooa-d^j  deviV  Hindoo  belief  In  the Psalm  xci.  0  338 

flockfi  rcit  in  ibe  almde  ae  Canticles  i.  7  375 

Koie,  itcppping  the  Exck.  xxxiz.  11  495 

Nose^jeweJj  ckacripuon  of  the. .               Prov.  xi.  22  367 

y  origin  of  the  Esek.  viii  I7  484-488 

/y,  Number,  odd,  always  prftierred Rev.  L  12  679 

Oaths,  frequency  of 1  Kings  xviii.  10  202 

•oiemn Deut.  xxx.  19  126 

Obserrera  of  the  wind  will  not  sow  Eccles.  xi.  4  374 

OflTenaiTe  altusioB                  .*. Isai.  xxx.  22  4I7 

ty  tell  apcnon  he  looks  well 1  Sam.  xxx.  21  176 

Offerifig  of  Caitij  noticed      Gen.  iv.  3  11 

^  Oflerings  made  to  the  drag,  net,  and  weapons  of  war Isai.  xxi.  6  410 

^^                 votive  and  eucbarbik,  of  the  Hindoos    1  Sam.  vi.  6  167 

«  Offipring  ai  the  graa*'*             Job  v.  26  260 

inatancei  of  numerous   Judges  xii.  14  141 

Og,  the  ginnt                     Deut.  iii.  11  106 

Oil,  green,  supmor  value  of Psalm  xcii.  10  339 

^"  of                        IsaL  xli.  19  428 

**  of  joy  for  moumingj"  illustrated   Isai.  Ixi.  3  462 

used  in  the  temples Exod.  xxv.  6  78 

"  shall  not  breaJc  the  head,"  explained.. Psalm  cxli.  5  349 

OiUtfics,  numerous  kinds  of Isai.  xlL  19  428 

Oiled  bread  or  cake^j  use  of Exod.  xxix.  23  80 

Old  age,  greatly  dewred Job  v.  26  260 

itrength  departed  it*  eonsequcnce  of Job  xxx.  2  294 

^-  OM  not  repeated  by  b  strict  Hindoo              (Note,)  668 

**  Open  the  hand/'expMned... Deut.  xv.  8  114 

"  the  t»D-kaved  fiatea/*  explained  .,* Isai.  xlv.  1  431 

Oriental  Illustrations,  origin  of  the  .,*,* ( Introductunu)  13 

pnentals  believe  the  clouds  t^e  watei  frotn  the  sea  Psalm  xlii  7  320 

fall  on  the  ground  to  propitiate....... Gen.  xli?.  14  50 

Original  languagca,  how  many  ....* ,..,., Gen.  xi.  7  17 

Ornaments  worn  by  females,  detcriptlon  of.... Iiai.  iii.  16  386 

"  Ox  kuoweib  his  owner,"  illuat rations  of Isai.  i.  3  379 

Oxen,  purdiaaing  of,  an  Importimt  transaction    I^ukc  xiv.  19  662 

used  for  agricultural  pursuits 1  Kings  xix.  19  206 

Pagoda  of  Rami iOTam         Acts  xiv.  13  666 

'*  Palraa  Christi,"  dcicHptlon  of  Jonah  iv.  6  614 

^  Palmlitiy                                        JsaL  xUx.  16  440 

^     Pan,  T«aeinbliuice  of  HunooDianu (NoU,)  398 

Parables,  to  open  the  mouth  in,    Psalm  lxxviii«  2  332 

Paradise,  location  of,  unknown Gen.  ii.  8  1 

Panithiin,  story  from  the  book  so  called  Joshua  x.  12  133 

"  Part  in  David,  we  have  no,"  illustrated 2  Sam.  xx.  1  186 

Parturition,  cause  of  the  pains  of Gen.  iii.  16  11 

great  inguiah  compared  Xo  the  pains  of  IsaL  xiiL  8  396 

Pasturage,  green,  figuratire  way  of  speaking  of Psalm  xxiii.  2  311 

Peace  with  the  beasts,  illustrated Job  v.  23  260 

PeiieoekK  111  the  Ea'<l    Jobxxxix.  13  301 

"  Peeled/'  explained IsaL  xviii.  2  407 

PenanceN,  nhocIvin?r.  of  the  Hindoos Lev.  xvi.  29  89 

"  People,  eat  up  my,"  expUined Psalm  xiv.  4  307 

trembling  in  the  rain Ezra  x.  9  243 

Perfumers  retained  in  the  large  temples  Exod.  xxx.  25  82 

Perfumes  lavUhly  used  by  the  Orientals Psaim  xlv.  8  320 

Philosophers*  stone,  pretended  knowledge  of  Zech.  xiii.  9  620 

y  Pilasters  of  paUn-trees   Esck.  xl.  16  496 


Pll^mBf  lioepUabU  irefttmenfc  of  .» • * Luke  x\x.  5 

pm*rof  fife .-., ....Exod.  xiiu  18 

of  the  temple - OaL  ii.  9 

Pillows  under  arm-holes.. Kick.  xiii.  18 

Pincere,  supposed  use  of,  hi  Hindoo  helk Amos  iv.  2 

Pit-fallft,  employed  for  capturing  wild  a&imAli... Tiai.  xxiv>  17f  18 

<'  Place  of  feet  glorioyn/'  illuatratloa  of .Isal.  Iz.  13 

Pleasurelesa  vcisel ...Hoiet  Tiii.  8 

Pledge^  to  bring  a,  explained * 1  Sain.  x%iL  18 

Plelndes ...Amos  y,  8 

Ployghing,  mode  of. «.... 1  Sam.  xiv.  14 

Poetry,  Hmdoo^  specimen  of. ." (Nftte.J 

Poll  or  head,  use  of  theicrm Exod.  xvL  10 

PomegTanates,  representations  of,  in  templei Exod.  xxTui«  33 

Poof  deprived  of  their  lands.... ..Amoa  iL  7 

Poirctipine  and  English  hedgehog  compared *.'**• (KoU,) 

*^ Portions,  sending,  one  to  another*^ Esther  ix.  18 

Pottage,  proverbli^  expresiioo  respecting...... .Oen.  xxr.  30 

Praise,  Eastern  tnusleai  instrumei^  of. « Psaku  c1.  3-5 

.  'Prayer,  he«then,  specimen  of....LfU>.Wv«4^... Isai.  xlv,  20 

what  profit  of...... Job  xxi.  10 

Prelate,  a,  of  the  English  Chureh,  alluded  to (NoU,) 

Presence,  to  be  driven  from,  illustrated .- * ».Exod»  x.  11 

Presents,  fh;qucncy  of  making Gen.  xxxii.  18 

if  not  received,  distreastng  to  donors .........Gen.  xxxiii.  10 

precede  the  offerer - .....I  iiaro.  ix.  7 

Profligates  compared  to  bulls Psalm  xxiL  12 

Prosperity,  interesting  manner  of  restodng  red  need  per^ 

sons  to ....,..- — Job  xJil.  11 

Prostitutes  of  heathen  temples,  regularly  tndned Ijer.  xlx.  29 

'■  Proud,  the,  Uo  knoweth  afar  of/*  illustration  of. Psalm  cxxxriiL  6 

Proverbs,  great  importance  of....... PfOT.  L  ft,  8 

Pimishment  of  a  Brahmin f  NoU/) 

of  being  sawn  asunder ....Heb.  xi.  37 

of  suspending  by  the  bands .Lam«  v*  12 

Puttoor  weD,  described (NoU.J 

"Race,  the,  not  to  the  swift ** Eccles.  ti.  11 

Rainbow,  weapon  of  Indran,  the  king  of  heaven.. .Geo.  Ix*  13 

Raining  love,  justice^  &c.,  Oriental  phrases  of..... Hosea  x.  12 

"  Rams  of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten,*'  oontrary  practice 

in  the  East Ocn.  xxxL  38 

Ravens  and  crows  select  the  eye  for  food Pioy.  xxx.  17 

bringing  food  to  Elijah........ 1  Kings  xviL  4 

Reaping- time,  Oriental  customs  at    ....*♦... Lev.  xxili.  14 

Reaping  what  is  sown,  Tainul  proverb  of. ...GaL  tL  7 

Religious  madness ..............IsaL  Hx.  \h 

processions ««...,..... ....Psalm  Ixviii.  23 

Repetitions,  emphatic,  truly  Oriental ......Gen.  ii.  18 

Respect  for  the  father's  friend ...Prov*  xmvii.  18 

bow  many  different  ways  of  showing (NoU,} 

Retiring  to  nightly  rest.  Oriental  simplicity  ef Exod.  xxiK  IW,  *?' 

Retorts  on  teachers... ..Lokeiv.  23 

Returned  from  heaven,  sarcastic  proverbs Ptor.  xxx,  4 

Revenge,  instance  of,  taken  by  some  Malayi (Nt^te,} 

Rhinoceros  noticed ».„ PMlm  xxiL  21 

Riches  cannot  be  taken  to  the  other  world -1  Tim.  vi.  7 

have  wings .„, Prov.  xxiii.  h 

hinder  from  sleeping * , Eccles.  v.  12 

Riddles,  specimens  of. ,„  .,,, ...1  Kings  x.  1 

the  delight  taken  in 1  Kings  x.  i. 
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Righteontness  andlight  compared Psalm  xxxyiL  6  318 

<<  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other  '*  Psakn  Ixxxv.  10  336 

y  Right  hand  and  side,  place  of  honour  Psalm  IxxIt.  11  329 

"^                      "  of  the  Most  High,"  illustration  of. Psalm  IxxviL  10  331 

^  Ring  fVom  the  finger  given  as  a  mark  of  favour Oen.  xlL  42  46 

^  Rings  and  nose-jewels,  described  Isai.  iii.  21  389 

Rivers  in  the  head,  explained    John  vii.  38  660 

"  of  oU,"  illustrated    Micah  vi.  7  616 

Robe,  description  of  the  Eastern  IsaL  xxii.  21  414 

Rock,  graving  in,ancient  practice  of. Job  xix.  24  271 

Rod  and  staff,  a  comfort Psahn  xxiii.  4  312 

of  office    2  Kingsiv.  29,31  216 

of  punishment £zek.  viL  10,  11  484 

^  Rods  of  divination (Note,)  217 

^    <<  Roll  upon  us,"  explained    Gen.  xliii.  18  49 

Romish  Missionaries  in  China,  how  they  sleep  in  the  day     (Note.)  178 

Rooft,  flat,  construction  and  uses  of Isai.  xxiL  1  413 

"  Roots  as  Lebanon  "    ...• Hosea  xiv.  5  603 

Rough  caterpillars,  poisonous  qualities  of. Jer.  IL  27,  14  478 

Round  comers  of  die  head,  explained Lev.  xix.  27     ^  91 

Sacked  city,  compared  to  a  widow Lam.  L  1  480 

Sacred  persons  called  gods Ezek.  xxviiL  2  493 

vessels  made  of  brass Exod.  xxvii.  19  78 

Sacrifice,  heathen,  great  cost  of  a (Nate,)  84 

of  a  young  girl   (Note,)  110 

Salu-pafwhy Matt,  xviii.  6  633 

Salt  not  used  in  heathen  offerings Lev.  iL  13  83 

Salt-phuns  described  .*. Jer.  xviL  6  472 

Saluution  of  priests Matt  x.  12  629 

^  Samson  and  Ramar  compared   Judges  xiii.  6  142-146 

Sandals,  beating  with,  indignity  of  Amos  ii.  6  604 

S^  of  trees,  rise  and  fall  o^  supposed  to  be  regulated  by 

the  moon (Note,)  128 

Sarcasm  on  a  low-caste  man  (Note,)  174 

on  Baal 1  Kings  xviii.  27  203 

Satbe  and  irony.  Oriental  fondness  for Job  xii.  2  263 

Satyrs  alluded  to IsaL  xiii.  21  397 

Scandan,  son  of  Siva,  origin  of John  iii.  16  669 

^Scape-goat  alluded  to Lev.  xvi.  10  88 

«<  Scattered,"  scriptural  meaning  of   IsaL  xviiL  2  407 

Scrip,  exphuned  Matt.  x.  9,  10  628 

Sea,  dwelling-place  of  spiritual  enemies  Job  viL  12  262 

«  Sealeth  up  the  hand,"  exphuned Job  xxxviL  7  300 

Seals  of  the  gods John  vL  27  660 

Searching  with  Umps Zeph.L  12  617 

Seat  of  honour,  at  the  right  hand  Psahn  ex.  1  342 

prepared  in  the  streets  for  great  men Job  xxix.  7  293 

«  Secret  of  God,"  illustrated Job  xxix.  4  292 

Secrets  told  to  parents    Judges  xiv.  16  146 

will  be  revealed     Luke  xii.  2  662 

Seed,  mingled,  not  to  be  sown   Lev.  xix.  19  90 

^Serpent,  fiery  Num.  xxL  8  101 

legends  and  opinions  respecting  the  Gen.  iii.  4  6 

Serpent-charmers Psalm  IviiL  6,  6  323 

Serpents,  bite  in  the  youngest  state  Psalm  IviiL  3,  4  323 

many  kinds  supposed  to  be  deaf    Psalm  IviiL  4  323 

eat  frogs  (Note,)  644 

fangs  of,  extracted Psalm  Ivlii.  6,  6  322 

great,  dweU  in  the  sea (Nate,)  612 

love  to  dwell  in  old  walls  Amos  v.  19  609 
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Serpents,  nnmeroat  aUasioni  to Job  zx.  16  272 

sharpen  the  tongue Psalm  cxL  3  349 

Serranty'scriptural  meaning  of  the  word Psalm  cr.  26  840 

Serrants  elevated  above  the  master   Ecdes.  z.  7  373 

offered  as  a  present  Gen.  zzxiiL  15         42 

sleep  at  the  feet  of  their  masters Ruth  iii.  7  152 

tCTQied  ^'fooratqob'*    Lam.  ii  1  48! 

when  i^lBobedicm      Job  xiz.  16  269 

Seven  daya  for  moamin^  and  for  a  wedding    Job  ii.  13  256 

"eye*  of  the  LorJ 3"  explained    Zech.  iv.  10  519 

heavens,  by  whom  merited  ...* John  xiv.  2  562 

**  dmes,'*  explained Prov.  xxvL  26  367 

noticed Matt  xviU.  21  633 

Shadow  desired  by  servnniB^  explained Job  viL  2  261 

of  the  Almighty    ....     Psalm  xcL  1  338 

<^  Shake  the  hand  ''  esplained      IsaL  z.  82  305 

,  Shave  the  head,  on  what  oeca«ions  Orientals   Deut.  xxL  12,  13    118 

^  Shaving  the  bcxifd  for  ihe  drst  lirac,  ceteuioay  of    ( Noie,)  45 

.^  the  head  and  hair  of  feet,  denandation  of IsaL  vii.  20  88S 

,    C-^'Shealh  of  life/*  explained   Dan.  viL  15  498 

'  \^  Shepherds,  an  obnmination    Gen.  xlvi.  34  52 

usages  and  compensation  of    Isai.  xL  11  424 

wages  of  Oen.  zxx.  32  36 

*' Sherd,  they  have  not  a,'*  descriptive  of  extreme  desti- 

tutiDn  Isai.  rxx.  14  417 

*«  Shining  and  fat,'*  explained    Jer.  v.  8  463 

Shoe-latehet  alluded  to       Oen.  xiv.  23  28 

Shoea,  not  worthy  to  bear  Matt.  iii.  11  523 

"pat  oaf  tliy,''  illustrated  Exod.  iii.  5  63 

Shoulder,  govt^mment  botue  upon  the  Isai.  ix.  6  395 

chll^ircn  carried  upon  the Isai.  xlix.  22  440 

peeled  by  labour    Ezck.  xxU.  18  494 

^     Shrines,  silver  or  golden -Acts  xix,  34^28  667 

'^Shut  up  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy,"  explanation  of  ...Psalm  xxxi.  8  314 

Sick  of  love,  treatment  of  those  who  are  Canticles  ii.  6  375 

Silent  praise Psalm  Ixv.  1  326 

<<  Silk  tassels  tied  to  the  broom  *' Matt.  vu.  6  526 

''Sin  as  scarlet,"  diigtiKtjng  allusion  to    IsaL  i.  18  300 

lying  at  the  door Gen.  iv.  7  12 

Sins,  the  five   (Note.)  434 

Sitting  in  the  dust Isai.  Iii  2  442 

Skirt}  spreading  t he,  &A  marriage  ceremonies    RuUi  liL  9  152 

Slave«i  male  and  female,  price  of Hosea  iii.  2  499 

«f  Slay  my  sons"  alladed  to  , Gen.  xliL  37  48 

Sleep,  to  «peaj£  in    Canticles  vii.  9  378 

^*  Sleep- mlk,"  a  term  fur  foolish  tfonvcrsfttlon  Isai.  Ivi.  10  445 

Sleeping  In  the  heat  of  day,  Oriental  cwtom  of 2  Sam.  iv.  6  178 

inthelap.^ Judges  xvi.  19  147 

Sleepers  must  not  be  aroused      , Canticles  iJ.  7  376 

.--"Smellof  my  son^^' illustrated ; Gen.  xxvii.  27  32  Ti 

Smiles,  dcceitfal  ....  Prov.  xxvii.  6  367 

Smitten  on  the  hintler  pan,  disgrace  of  being Psalm  IxxviiL  G6  332 

Smitini;  hands,  explained  Ezek.  xxi.  14  490 

Smooth  itoiies  worshipped  , Isai.  Ivii.  6  446 

"  SnufTed  at  it,'*  explained Mai.  I  13  622 

"Softly,  to  walk,"  the  phrase    1  Kings  xxi.  27  210 

Son,  Eternal    . John  Ui.  16  658 

eyes  to  an  agvd  father    Num.  x.  31  97 

Sons,  how  addressed    1  Sam.  iL  24  167 

like  plants Psalm  cxliv.  12  361 

yet  in  the  womb    Ruth  i.  11  151 
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Soda  ftnd  dftug^hten  bant  in  fife ^». *..I>ciiL  xlL  SI 

comfoTtmg  a  faifaer ^^...Qcn.  xixviL  35 

"Sore  nn  in  the  night, *^  expluned  .......«...,..,,»....». ..Psklm  Ixsvii.  2 

Sorrow  spoken  of  as  ji  &tonn  ..^ .•»*.......•**.. ..P»alm  W.  8 

weighed   .....* Job  vu  2 

<*  Sorrow!  of  ben,"  explained *,.. Pulm  X¥iiL  5 

*'  Soul  eicaptd  aa  a  bird,**  LUuatrated Puhn  cxxiv.  7 

**ifaii  a  wiihered,"^  Oriental  phraee    -- Num.  xi.  6 

"mf,  is  coniunied/*  expre«&ive  of  intense  dcaiie.-2  Sam.  xiiL  39 

Sound  of  rain,  allusions  to  the   ^,,, .1  Kings  xriii.  41 

South  wind^  chariot  of  the  Indian  Cupid.... .Ocn.  ix.  22 

Span  the  heaTens,  similar  Eastern  dignified  language Isal.  xL  12 

Sparks,  children  compared  to 2  Sam.  xiv.  7 

y  ^irits,  evily  Hindoos  lire  in  great  fear  of ...Matt.  xiT.  26 

*^^|Kit  of  hii  children,**  illustrated DeuU  xxxil.  5 

yMreadingoat  the  hands,  cuflom  of ........Lam.  i  17 

'     ipdngs  of  affection,  A:c,... ...i. ,•.«.*.. Psalm  IxxxTiL  7 

Sprinkling  with  perfumed  waur^  aittoni  of..iv>.tLr;r/.^^wIs«.  liL  16 

Staff  to  charm  offserpenU 2  Kingi  iv.  29, 31 

<«  Stand  before  Pharaoh'* Bxod.  viiL  20 

Steps,  to  compass  the,  meaning  of........ Psalm  xrii.  11 

*^w<ahed  with  butter,**  tUostiated Job  xxix.  6 

Sterile,  females,  iU-treatment  of. Job  xjiir.  21 

Steward,  importance  of  the  office  of .Luke  xvL  1-8 

*<Stink,^*  sarcastic  use  of  the  phraae ...J  Sam.  xxiii.  12 

Stockades,  or  ahattii,  described ......Jer.  vL  0 

Stocks,  pumibroent  in  the,  described ,..,.,......... ..Job  xiii.  27 

"Stone,  burdensome*^ Zech.  xii.  3 

frog  in  the,  mentioned Matt.  ii.  26 

«  of  Israel,**  explained    , Gen.  xlix.  21 

Story  of  Siru-Tondan..., Gen.  xxii.  2 

of  monkeys  ferried  aerosB  a  rirer     Prur.  it.  13 

of  a  musician    ., ^ ......Job  xxx.  31 

of  Veatha-Veyftthar ^..... 1  Kings  xiii.  (» 

of  Veera-marao. ........I  Kings  x.  I 

Strangers,  how  treated Job  xxxL  32 

Stretching  out  the  arm,  a  token  of  courage,  and  faithful- 
ness in  observing  promises ,,..,...,.....Deut  xxTi,  8 

Strifes  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen    ......Geo.  xiiL  7 

Studied  "round  aod  round*' Eccles.  vii.  25 

Stombling.block Isai.  viii.  14 

Sucking-child,  tenderness  towards  the Isai.  xlix.  15 

Sun  and  moon  objects  of  worship Beut.  iv.  19 

power  of  the,  to  smite. .....Psalm  cxxi  6 

-  "  stamd  thou  still,**  corresponding  Oriental  tradition  Joshua  x.  12 

Son-images  described^ 2  Chron.  xiv.  5 

Suppers,  description  of  Oriental .Mark  vL  21 

Supplication  at  the  Uei Jer.  xlii.  2 

Stiretlship,  prevalence  of .Prov.  xvii.  18 

Swear  falsely,  eagerness  to,  for  a  trifling  reward... ..1  Kings  xxi.  10 

Swearing  by  one*s  self    ......... Gen.  xli.  44 

passing  through  the  fire,  a  mode  of. 2  Kings  xvil,  17 

the  life  of  important  personages ^....Gen.  xliL  15 

Sweeping  roin,  described    Prov.  xxviii.  3 

Sweet  smells  acceptable  to  the  gods ....Lev.  xxvl  31 

Swingiog^cots,  or  couches,  explained .....*.. ..Amos  vL  4 

"Sworn  by  Himself,*' illustroted ....,..., Jer.  li,  14 

•'Tail,  cut  off  the,"  expkined .Jothuax.  19 

name  of,  to  whom  given .Deat.  xxviii.  13 

of  the  dog,  who  can  moke  straight  ?      Eccles,  vii.  13 
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Talking  aloud  in  tht  streets,  practice  of  ■ -.Ts^i.  xUt*  H 

Tarea,  Mwing  of,  explained .-Matt.  xiii.  25 

"  Taste  and  tee/^  explained  ... • ^-Pulm  xxxiv,  0 

**  Tear  the  fieah  a*  with  brierft,**  illustration  of   .Jndgo  vili.  T 

TearBj  copious,  romparcil  to  a  river ...*♦**.. Psalm  cxii.  I3<S 

driTiking,  Hguratire  puniihmeDt  of    .,.u.£ ......Paalm  Ixxx,  6 

taken  care  of .**.» .•♦.,..i Pialm  Ivl  H 

sowing  in -^ ^....* •*..#.. Psalm  cxxvi*  5 

«  Teeth,  skin  of  the,'*  explained  -.... .».,*** Job  xix.  20 

of  prisoners  broken , Job  xix.  20 

to  gnaah  with  the    ......Psalm  cxii.  10 

TeiYiples  of  E^ypt  and  India,  reaemblincetof. fintrod.  Note.) 

vessels  of,  by  whom  removed ,.*..*.4..»..*..^.IiBi  liL  H 

when  females  go  not  to    *^.*,*.#4........Cren*  xxxi.  35 

where  buOt ....,»*.»...*..•»«* (Note,) 

'*  Tender  father,'*  mistranalation  of  .»..*.. t.u.t»..ti...Gen,  xlL  43 

Ten»e«  of  verba,  bow  changed    — ..- Tftai.  xxi.  9 

Tentnioor,  custom  of  sitting  at  the   ,......<.. ..Oen.  xviji.  ] 

Termagants  of  the  East,  desperate  character  of  ............Pror.  xmi.  9 

Thdli^  the  meaning  ofj .«...>.*i»..,..^. »*..•.*.. Psaln(i  cix.  9 

Thief  detected .i.. .*.... .......,-.„• „     (Note,) 

Thigb,  smiting  thc^  custom  of  .♦.. ....* .,..,„.,*.Jer.  xxxi.  19 

.--  **  Things  which  are  not,"  use  of  the  phrase .,.,.. ...-.I  Cor.  i.  28 

Thorns,  dread  ofj,  and  Bgurative  allusioni  to^  by  the 

OrientaU , „..,  Num,  xxxiit 

Thrcotcning  to  roll  a  person * *. Tsai.  xxiL  18 

Threefold  cord .-... 1  John  il.  IG 

Threshing-floor .„.. .Gen,  I.  19 

Threshold  of^ag«Mr »....♦. , Judges  xvf.  23 

to  ait  at  the,  explained Psalm  Ixjcidv.  10 

Thumbs  and  toe«,  punishment  of  cutting  olf  che|    Judges  L  7 

Thunder,  effects  of .*,.... Psalm  xxix.  9 

**  Tidings  in  the  mouth"  ..«.. .„..., 2  Sam,  xviii.  2S 

of  the  birth  of  a  male  child Jct.  X3C.  15 

taken  to  the  idols , ,. ..^..l  Chron.  x.  9 

Time  to  breathe,  cruel  masters  give  noC ....Job  it.  18 

Tip  of  one  of  Cupid's  arrows  ..,,.. (Note.) 

Tippoo  Saih  alluded  to ...Jtr.  li.  42 

Tobacco,  Eastern  females  smoke (Note.) 

**  To  know  a  person,"  scriptural  meaning  of  the  phrase... Amoi  iii,  2 

Told  m  the  car    ..... 1  Sam.  ix.  15 

Tomb  of  the  emperor  Juhangeer,  deseribed. (Note,) 

Tongue,  evil  power  of  the Job  v.  31 

of  deceit ....Rom.  iii  13 

Tooth,  temple  of  the ..., 2  Sam.  xid.  13 

Tower,  the  Lord  compared  to  a.*... .Prov.  xviii.  10 

TraveUert,  mercantile... ,.. , James  iv.  13 
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Trtasurc-room  of  a  temple. 


..Ban.  i.  2 


Treasuiei  in  the  field,  Hindoos  conceal  their  .... -,,.>.■ MatL  xiii,  44 

concealed,  how  sought  for ,,.... Job  iii.  31 

Treatment  of  the  deaf  and  blind    ,.,...,..... *..., I^y,  xix.  14 

'*  Tree  planted  by  the  waters,"  b<^tt4Ail  alludoD  to  Jet,  xvii.  8 

Trees  in  the  heaven  of  Indran  ..r^.^^^W Ocn.  iii.  5 

blasted  by  lightning ( N«te, ) 

"clap  their  hands" ...Isai.  Iv.  12,  13 

laughfng,  figurative  expressioti  of Psahn  Ixv.  13 

rcproductiveness  of Job  xiv.  7 

unwillingness  of  the  Orientals  to  cut  down  Deut,  ix-  19 

"  Trodden  down,"  scriptural  meaning  of  the  wocdfl.... Tsal.  xviii.  2 

Turban,  allusions  to  the........... , Jer  xiii.  18 

Uken  offal  funerals.. Eiek.  xxiv.  17 
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Twins,  how  distinguiBhed > Gctu  xxxvlii.  28  44 

««  Two  stidu,"  phrase  of  1  Kingi  xtU.  12  201 

UvcLEAVVESs,  how  Contracted  Lev.  ▼.  2  84 

Unhiqppy  and  hi^y  couples,  pithy  descriptioiis  of. Matl.  xiz.  8  633 

Usurers,  exactions  of Esek.  xxii.  12  491 

Vanquished,  the,  presented  as  shtves  IsaL  XTiii  7  409 

Vegeuhlea  only,  eaten  by  thousands Rom.  xIt.  2  609 

VeU,  Eastern,  uses  of Oen.  xx.  16  24 

Vessels  of  brass,  sign  of  riches  Esek.  xxfii.  13  493 

of  temples,  holy 1  Chzon.  xxiL  19  230 

"  without  weight,'*  probable  meaning  of 2  Kings  xxv.  16  229 

VUe  practices  connected  with  idoli^fy lad,  IxtI.  17  400 

Virgins  only,  priests  married  to Lev.  xxi.  13  92 

sleep  with  the  aged  1  Kings  L  8  188 

"Voice  of  my  weeping"    Psabn  tL  8  306 

Voracious  appetite,  saying  respecting  a Num.  xi.  22  99 

Vows  of  heathen  sailors Jonah  L  7,  16, 16  613 

Walls  of  temples,  offensive  figures  portrayed  on (Noie.)  381 

^Wandering  bird,"  figurative  expression    Isai.  xv.  8  406 

Washing  the  hands  over  the  heifer  Dent.  xxL  6  117 

Water  drawn  by  women Oen.  xxiv.  11  27 

given  to  travellers   Job  xxii.  7  274 

impure,  wonderful  providence  for  restoring Exod.  xv.  26  73 

«  living'* Jcr.  iL  13  461 

poured  on  the  hands  in  the  East   2KingBiiLll  216 

^         to  pour  out,  a  solemn  oath 1  Sam.  vil.  6  160 

"  wears  the  stones,"  alluded  to     Job.  xiv.  19  267 

with  the  foot,  expUdned Deut.  xL  10  109 

Water-spout  at  sea  described Psalm  xliL  7  320 

«<  Waxen  fat,"  not  meant  literally    Deut.  xxxiL  16  127 

Way,  the,  prepared  for  important  personages Mark  L  3  644 

Weaning,  custom  of  QuuiaLB  26 

"Wears  crimes  on  his  head"    Jobxxxi.36  297 

Weeping  for  the  dead 1  Sam.  L  12  166 

voice  of  OcQ.xlv.  2  61 

Weighed  and  found  wanting Dan.  v.  27  497 

Weights,  false  and'tme,  in  one  bag Ptov.  xx.  10  361 

WeU,  a  remarkable,  described  (N^,)  144 

Wells,  spiteful  custom  of  filling  up Oen.  xxvL  16  31 

used  as  pUices  of  concealment    , 2  Sam.  xvii.  19  184 

Whirlwinds,  described   ....lf.../..'.i..L... Isai.  xU.  16  427 

^  Whispering  in  the  ear,  idolatrous  custom  of   1  Sam.  ix.  16  162 

"Wicked,  the,  like  a  green  bay  tree" Psalm  xxxvii.  36  318 

Wife  as  a  chain  Lam.  UL  7  482 

as  a  seal Canticles  viii.  6  378 

bowing  to  her  husband 1  Kings  i.  16  188 

called  a  "help-meet"  Oen.  it  18  4 

compared  to  a  vine    Psalm  cxxviiL  3  347 

for  a  son  sought  by  a  mother  Oen.  xxi.  21  26 

given  to  another,  a  curse Deut.  xxviiL  30  124 

like  the  hind Prov.  v.  19  366 

"  of  my  bosom,"  an  affectionate  expression  Deut.  xiiL  6  113 

Wild  beasts,  method  of  capturing Isai.  xxiv.  17,  18  416 

taken  in  pits Esek.  xix.  8  490 

Wind,  allusions  to  the  uncertainty  of  the    John  iiL  8  668 

inheriting  the,  a  sarcastic  expression    Prov.  xi.  29  367 

moving  in  circles,  peculiar  explanation  of. Ecdes.  i.  6  370 

Windows  of  agate,  &c,  Eastern  magnificence IsaL  liv.  12  444 
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«  Wing,"  significBtioo  of ..«.•.•.. M»tt.  «xiiL  37 

Witch  of  Eodor. *-. .,.........*. Deut.  xviiL  11 

Witchw  of  the  E«*t ...Eiod.  utii.  18 

Wiw  acquired  by  casting  lots IPttrf,  xYlii.  18 

deslie  to  die  before  their  huibaodft     , (Note,) 

when  birren,  pray  for  children ...Gen.  xxf,  21 

canaideT  \t  bonourable  to  prepure  food  for  their 

huiibfinds , ♦ ..Gen.  xxvii.  17 

Wizards,  description  of  ...*.* .....Deut.  xviiL  11 

Woman;  anecdote  of  a»  on  board  a  thJp .....Jonah  t  7 

^^  meaning  of  the  term ..Gen*  iL  23 

Womb,  blessings  of  the G«n.  xlix,  25 

Women,  Eaatem  contempt  for ..Job  IL  10 

«  Wordjj  confirm  thy/'  elucidated .....1  KlngB  t  U 

like  golds Ecclei.  xU.  11 

sweeter  than  honey ..............Psalm  cxlx.  103 

to  lean  on    ..,,, ,....2  Chron.  xxxli,  8 

Work,  relig^ioua  mendicants  ashamed  of Luke  xtI.  1-8 

Worldly  sufferings  attributed  to  fins - ....Neh.  ix.  57 

Worms  in  the  human  body Job  xix.  2^ 

Wotshlp,  obscene  objects  of Deut.  i?,  18 

Wrath,  to  quetich - , i.S  Kings  xxii.  17 

Wreight,  Henry,  Esq.,  kindness  of»  mentioned f  Note*) 

^   Writing,  invention  of - ...Deut.  ▼.  22 

Yaoau,  the  kind  of  fire  used  in  the    .,* Lev.  tI  13 

Yali^  a  fabulous  animal (Note.) 

Yearly  lamentations Judges  xu  40 

"  Yesterday  and  the  day  before'*  explained Geaa*  xxxL  2 

^-Yogeet  an^ang  the  graves -. * .....IsaL  Irr.  4,  5 

injaensible  to  external  things.. .....*..« ...ItaUxlii.  19 

revoUing  description  of... John  xiv,  2 

Young  man  clothed  with  the  linen  cloth Mark  xiv.  51 

men  generally  marry  virgins........ Isai*  bcii.  5 

^*  Your  servant,'*  a  common  Eastern  phta»e ..2  Kiugs  v«  18 
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"  Zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up**....... .....Psalm  lxlx«  S) 

Zodiac,  supposed   allusJon  to,  by  the   dying  patriarch 

Jacob Gen.  xlJjt.  3-27        W  1 

Zodiacal  signs^  astrological  use  of. * ........2  Kings  xxUL  t^     SS7  < 

mode  of  offering  tP  •<« (Note,)  328 
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llapt  and  Pl&tett;  each  work  sold  separatelj, 

Tii:—  20Tol«.  «. 

Africa,  3  vols.  Maps  and  Plutcs,  ISmo.  15«. 

Amekica,  *2  voIh.  lUino.  10«. 

Arabia,  IBmo.  5«. 

ASS\M  AM)  Si  AM,  lOmo.  5jr. 

Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayrfis,  2  vols.  ISmo. 

COLUMDIA,  IHmo.  5a. 

Egypt,   Nubia,  and   Abyssinia,  2   vols. 

ISmo.  lOii. 
Greecb,  2  vols.  IRmo.  lOi. 
India,  4  vols.  18ino.  1/. 
Italy,  3  vols.  IBino.  18«. 
Mexico  and  Guatkmal.\,  2  vuU.  1 8mo.  10«* 
Palestine,  IBmo.  5s, 
Persia  and  China,  2  vols.  IBmo.  I0«. 
Peru  and  Chili,  IBmo.  5*. 
Russia,  IBiuo.  5.<. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  2  vols.  IBmo.  10* 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  2  vols.  IBmo.  10«. 
Turkey,  IBmo.  A*-. 

;UNNINGHAM\Sr ALLAN)  LIVES  <»F 

BRITISH     PAINTERS,    SCULPTORS.     Ac 

8  Tol«.  IBmo.  \l.  10». 
»AVENI>()KT\S  LIFE  OF  ALI  PACII  A, 

VIZIER  OP  EPIRUS,  18mo.  5«. 
DAVENPORT'S    HISTORY    OF    THE 

BASTILK,  ISnio.  5*. 
^RUMMONDS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 

A.  H.  ROWAN,  KSg.  8vo.  7*.  (W. 
DMONDS'S    LIFE   AND   TIMES    OF 

WASHINGTON.  2  roll  18mo.  10<. 
USTACE'S    CLASSICAL    TOUR    IN 

ITALY.    ScTeuth  Edition,  3  volt.  18mo.  lU. 
ULLEIVS    CHURCH     HISTORY    op 

BRITAIN,  bj  NicHou*.  3  to1«  8to.  U  7t. 

Hli^VOlW  OF   CA-MBRIDGE 

WALTH  lAf-ABBKy.  AN  I)  INJURED  WHO 
CMSCE,  bf  Nwiioui.  8vu.  14«. 


-\ 


FULLER'S  WORTHIES  OF  ENGUND, 
bj  NuTTAix,  3  roll.  Sto.  II.  7«. 

GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND, (Cbiflwlek.)  Itao.  &. 

GUTHRIE'S  GEOGRAPHY  IN  MISIA- 

TURK,  br  DATCirpoitT,  18mo.  5fL 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  by  Miuus, 

3  voliL  IBmo.  15«. 
HOLLINGS'S    LIFE    OF    GUSTAVCS 

ADOLPHUa,  ISmo.  5f. 
IRVINCS   LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  ISmowSi. 
JOHNSON'S   LIVES   OF   HIGHWAT- 

MEN.  Ac  8T0.  01. 
JOSEPHUS'S      HISTORY'     OF    TOE 

WARS  OF  THE  JEWS.  3  volf.  B^UTk 
JOSEPHUS'S  HISTORY  of  tuiWABS, 

Complete  in  1  toL  8tol  7$.  (kL 
LANDER'S  DISCOVERIES    OS  THE 

NIGER.  2  Tole.  18mo.  10«. 
LANGHORNE'S  PLUTARCH,  8ro.fc. 
LIFE  OF  CICERO,  by  HoLLiKos,18mo.Si. 
LIFE  OF  RICHARD  I.,  IBmo.  5f. 
LIFE  OF  MAHOMMED  ALI,  ISmo.  k 
LIFE  OF  MAHOMET,  by  Rev.  &  Gbees, 

18mo.  Sn. 

LIFE  OF  BRUCE,  by  Major  Head,  18m 
LIVES  OF  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS, 

18mo.  0«. 

M'CRIE'S  LIFE  OF  KNOX,  I2mo.3i.6d: 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DR. 
A.  CLARKE,  b?  One  of  the  FamUr.  Bn.7t.ed. 

MEMOIRS  OP  JOHN  SHIPP;  New  Edit. 
Pep.  8va  5*. 

M'FARLANE'S  LIVES  AND  EXPLOITS 
OF  BANDITTI  AND  ROBBERS.  ISna  5*. 

NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE'S  LIFE 
AND  ADVENTURES,  2  toIb  ISmo.  10$. 

NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE,  THE 
COURT  AND  CAMP  OF,  18ma  si 

NEAL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PURI- 
TANS, by  TouLMiif,  3  rote.  8to.  U.  16*. 

PALGRAVE'S  ANGLO-SAXONS,  IBmo. 

PILKINGTON'S  DICTIONARY  OF 
PAINTERS.  Bj  Allah  CV19MIKOHAM,  SvaJli. 

ROLLINGS  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  6  voli. 
Bro.  Map«^  IL  12t. 

SEGUR'SNARRATIVEofNAPOLEON-S 

EXPEDITION  IN  RUSSIA,  2  Tola.  ]8mo.  10«. 
SKETCHES  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF 

VENICE,  Mmpa  and  CuU,  2  toU.  18mo.  lOt. 
SOUTH  FY'S  LIFE  of  NELSON.  Cuto, 

Ac.  18ma  St,  »        — » 

TOUR  THROUGH  SOUTH  HOLLAND 

AND  UP  THE  RHINE,  IBmo.  5a. 
'^X'WJ^Y:^    \A\VA    of     SCOTTISH 


GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY*  AND  BIOGRAPHY,  CONTINUED, 


TYTLER'S    UNIVERSAL    HISTORY, 

W  ATSO iN  ^S  LI  F  K  OF  PH I L  [  P  I L  Bvo.  Ps. 

WILLIAMS'S  LIFE  AND  ACTIONS  OF 

I ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  18mo  S». 

^PVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNE- 

f CAVENDISH,  OR   THE    PATRICIAN 
AT  SEA.  12niii,  fi*. 
COOPKR'S  LIONEL  LINCOLN,  12mo.  .V 
DE  FOE'S  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES 
OF  IW>B3NSOK  citUSOE,  2  toIb.  12mo,  10<. 
I  DE  FOE'S  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES 
OF  CAPTAIN  SiNULKTOX.  Umo  /5t. 
DE  FOE^S  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES 
I  OP  COLONEL  JACK.  12ino,  5m. 

DE  FOE"S  MEMOIRS  op  a  CAVALIER, 

ISlDO.    541 

DE   FOE'S  FORTUNATE   MISTRESS, 

I  OR  LIFE  OF  noXANA.  12oio.  5*. 

,  DE  FOE\SCARLroN'S  MEMOIRS  amj 
LIFE  OF  MOTHHH  HOSS,  Vlma.  St. 


WATSON'S  LIFE  of  PHI  LIP  III.Svo.Sji, 
WELLS'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  OLD 

AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  M*p«,  8to.  12j. 
WILSON'S  MISSIONARY  VOYAGE  TO 

THE  SOUTH  SEAS,  2i. 


NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 


FLYING  DUTCHMAN,  by  the  Author  of. 

IRVINGS  KNICKERBOCKER'S  HIS- 
TORY OF  NEW  YORK.  ]2roo,  5». 

JACK  TENCH,  OR  MIDSHIPMAN 
TURNED  IDLER,  18  FUr<*.  fivo.  li>#.  fjd, 

LIFE  AND  TLMES  OF  DICK   WHIT- 

TINGTON.  ^  Plate*.  6vo.  8t. 

PORTER*S  (MISS)  LAKE  OF  KILLAR 

N  KV,  a  TaJtf,  12nio  4j-  (W. 

ROBERT    MACAIRE    iw    ENGLAND, 

PlatM  bt  PhU,  firu.  J0#.  CA 
WORTLEY  MONTAGUE,  a  voln,  31#.  6rf, 
TITMARSIPS     COMIC    TALES     AND 

SKFTCHKS,  IS!  PUtoa,     2  vols.  fcp.  «ttK  21*. 

TREASCRY  of  WIT  and  ANECDOTE, 

32TIIO  2*,  Oil 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


jESOP'S  FABLES  (WhittingtiAm),  3'^o. 

AIKIN'SCALENDARofNATURE,2*.^£f, 
BOY'S  OWN  BiHjK,  Plates,  square,  «*. 

|*«:akfast-table  science;  2*.  f»^. 

^fcWSTER'S      NATURAL      MAGIC, 

I^^Herfield^s  ai^vice  to  his 

mWPN  MEN  AND  MANNERS,  IRmo.  1^,  &i. 
CHILD'S  (MRS.)  STORIES  FOR  HOLI- 
DAY EVENINGS,  l&mo.  4*.  U. 
CHILD*S(THE)UWN  BOOK, 7th  Edition, 

CutA^  pqiiJirc  1  f^nio.  7^.  C JL 
CHILD'S  CrHE)  BOTANY,  sq.  16mo.  2*. 

COPLEY'S      EARLY     FRIENDSHIP, 

«  Tale  18  mo.  2*r.  r>/. 
COPLEY'S  i'OE'L  A  RQROVEVlBmoOjr.fi'/. 
CREAM     OF     SCIENTIFIC     KNOW- 

LEDOK«  IRmn.  .V 
EARLY  IMI'RESSIONS,  bvn  Ladv,  Iftmo, 

EDGEWORTH'S     EARLY     LESSONS, 

2  to\f..  ISmn.  i5(L 
EDGEWDRTIFS    ROSAJIOND.  '2    voles. 
0  elolb,  5*. 
LESS  AMUSEMENTS,  l«mo. -2*. 
ERTA I N  M  ENTFDftTiiKN  URSEU  Y, 

EXCITEMENT  (THE),nr  A  BOOK  TO 
INDUCE  YOUNG  PKOPLB  to  READ, 
rute«,  IBmo,  3*.  t'^i 

FISHER'S  YOUNG  MAN'S  COMPA- 
NION, 12wo.  2*,  M. 

GIRL'S  OWN  BOOK,  by  Mks  Ciui-ti,  Hi 
CnUi.  Klttflre,  U.  ivf. 

GRIFFIN'S  BOOK  OF  TRADES,  4*.  6^A 

HELME\S  LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS.  12mo. 

HISTORY  OF  SANDFORD  akd  MER- 

TON,  12m«.  4*.  9ft 
HOME,  bv  Mm  SmowiCK,  32mo.  2^, 
MARY  HOWITT'S JUVENILE  BOOKS, 


8.  Work  and  i 

9.  NoBeoMlUtfte 

10.  LoTo  and  Honey. 


11.  Myxmde,  Ibe  Clock- 
Mkkfr. 

12.  Th*>  two  ftf  pr«titloei< 
IS.  My  uwrn  BTury. 


JEIKJE\ 

^TEIi 


L  Strlre  «nd  ttirlre. 
I.  Hop*  4HI.  hope  ever. 
D  J.  Sowing  atid  rekplng. 


$,  Who  fihftll  he  gr«at 

«.  W>Hth  Ip  the  wifr*»r 
7.  Little iwin.mttch  car*. 


■/ 


JANEWAY^STOKEN  FOR  CHILDREN, 

JUVENILE  SCRAP-BOOK, TALES»&c. 

JUVENILE  EVER  YD  AY  BOOK,  4#. 
LOOKING-GLASS  for  tiib  MIND,  2*.  «7rf. 
LOVE-TOKEN  FORCHILDREN,byMi» 

8Br*oiVKK»  32mo,  2«, 
PETER    I'ARLEV^S    GRAMMAR    OF 

GEOGRAPHY.  4».  (UL 
PETER  PARLEY'S  LIVES  OF  FRANK- 
LIN AND  WASHINGTON,  it,  f^i. 
PETER    PARLEY'S    TALES    ABOUT 
EirftOPB,  A»fA«  Apkica.  and  AMnnicA,  7««  Od. 
The  8ea,  and  PaciHe;  Th«    UnUed    Stale*  of 

04!«an,  U.  GcL  1         Am«ii<ii,  4jv  fid. 

The  SaQ»  Moon,  and   Romo  and  Modara  Jtal^jr, 

BiigUnd«  Ireland,  and  Hfttiologf  of  6t«cc« 
Scotland,  7».  fkL      \        and  Rame,  4jl  td. 

Andertt  and  Modem  '  Plai^tn,  «*dlT«d  by  Mrs. 
Greece,  4«.  6*1         I         Uii'oow,  7*.  tld. 

CbrlMmai  and  itt '  UnlT<>rval  HiBtorj.UetL 
Fctt  1  Tal*,  7*.  6d.     I  Shi  p wr^ck*  and  Dl«a«toni 

Anironlii,  7m.  (M         I       al  f  ea,  ir.  IWL 

PHILIPS'S  CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT 

THE  WHALK  FISHERY,  i*.  6*1 
PHILIPS'S  CONVERiSATIONS  ABOUT 

the  TOOLS  and  TRADES  of  ANIMAL»  UM 
RICH  POOR  MAN  AND  PUOR  RICH 

MAN»  by  MJju  Skdo^vick,  32mo.  ?j. 
RURAL  PICKINGS,  OR  ATTRACTIVE 

POINTS inCOUNTRy LIE K,P1aUn, fcp,  8vo,7«. 
STORIES  AIVUUT  POLAND,  ISmu. 2* 6ii 
TEGG  S  PRESENT  FOR  AN  APPREN' 
TICE.    New  Edition.  U^d. 

TOM      TELESCOPE^S     NEWTONIAN 

PHILOSOPHY.    Cuta,  U  (W, 
VILLAGE  ANDTHE  VICARAGE, 2*. Of/, 
WATTS'S  DIVINE  ISONGS,  iBmo,  (J^A 
WATTS»S  DIVINE  SONGS;  wiUi  tatiy 

by  StoTT,  tU. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  CONTINUED. 


L 


WHITE'S    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF 

SELBORNE.  bjr  Liidj  DorsR,  l^^o.  3*.  «*! 

WRIGHT'S      OCEAN'WUUK,       l8mo. 
2j.  ed. 


YOUNGM  AN  S  AID  TO  KNOWLEDGE 

34mo.  2m.  fkL 

YOUNG  LADIES' STORY-TELLER, 
lltfls  Lealix,  18mo.  i»> 


THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 


I 


ADAMS'S  PRIVATE  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION.  18mo.  .  ,  .  0  2  • 
AMBROSE*S(I)  LOOKING  UNTO  JE8US.  AND  HIS  OTIlERWORKS.8iro.  0  8  (» 
ALLEINE'S  ALARM  TO  UNCONVERTED  SINNERS.     liJm^n    .        ,.020 

BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLASTING  REST.     18mo 0    3    0 

WORKS.     4  vol».  Inn  erial  8vo 4     4     0 

BERKELEY'S  (BISHOP)  WORKS,  Notes  and  Ebtovi  Tmnolatcd.  2vob.8»o.     0  16    0 

BLAIR'S  (OR*  HUGH)  SERMONS,     Bvo 0    8 

BOLTON'S  TREATISE  ON  COMFORTING  AFFLICTED  CONSCIENCES.  0  2 
BRIDGE\S  (REV.  WILLIAM)  WORKS  Ni»w  fir^t  eoHmed.  5  voU.,  8iro,  I  17 
BUNYAN'S  PlLGRUrS  PROGRESS.     With  Li  it:,  by  Adam  Clarke  .    a    3 

. — —   With  i'Uic*.    *8vo 0  12 

_„ .    HOLY  WAR.     New  Edition.     IBmo. OS 

BURDER'S  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  OF  RELIGION,  8vo.  .  ,  0  12 
BURNET'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  THIRTYMNE  ARTICLES.  «▼<»..  0  7 
BUTLER\S  (BISHOP)  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION.     With  Indi-x.    l2roo*    0    1 

SERMONS.     i2ni->.     ....  •.OS 

CALVIN'S  INSTITUTES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  2  voK  .  I  7 
CAMPBELL'S  iU.D.)  WORKS  NOW  FIRST  COLLECTED.     6  vols,  8to.     2    2 

— ^ LECTURES  ON  ECCLESI ASTICAL  HISTORY.  8vtK    0    8 

DISSERTATION  ON  MIRACLES.    8vo.  ,        .87 

^— PULPIT    ELOQUENCE,  &C,  8vo 8    7 

CAVE'S  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY.     New  Ecliibn  hv  C*rv.    8v«>.         .081 
CHILLI NGWORTH'S  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.    A  SAFE  WAY 

TO  SALVATION,     P2mo 0    7 

CLARKE  ON  THE  PROMISES  OF  SCRIPTURE.  32mo.  .  ,  .01 
CLARKE*S  (DR.  ADAM)  LETTER  TO  A  YOUNG   PREACHER,  AND 

TRAVELLERS*  PRAYERS,   18mo.  ,        .        .        .        ,         .    .    ft   J 

^ SERMONS.     With  great  Additions,     4  vols.  12mrt,     1    4 

C*)LES  ON  GOD'S  SOVEREIGNTY.     l-3mo. 0    4 

CUDWORTH'S  INTELLECTUAL  SYSTEM,  WITH  MOSIItlM  S  XDTF^ 

TRANSLATED.     3  vok  Wvo,  .......  .22 

DAVIES'S  LECTURES  ON  PROPHECY,     V2mo 8    2 

DODDRIDGE'S  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  SOUL.  0  i 
DUNNES  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  REV    J,  HuWE   .    ,    0    « 

^— CALVIN         ,         .         .08 

DWIGHrS  SYSTE.M  OF  THEOLOGY,     5  f oI«.     8vo.    .        .        ,        .    .     I  10 

=— ."5  vol*.     18tno,     Pocket  E'liU'on.  .     0  II    ^ 

ELLIS'S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DIVINE  THINGS  FBojii  REVELATION.  I2mo,    0    8    » 
EVANS'S  SKETCH  OF  ALL  RELIGIONS.     New  Edition.     IJino.     .         .088 
FINNEY'S  SERMONS  OX  IMPORTANT  SUB.IECTS,     I2ro*i,      .         .         0    i 
FISHER'S  MARROW  OF  MODERN  DIVINITY,     p^rao.  ,        '    0    5 

FULLER'S  (DD.)  D[SO)URSES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  VImo  8  5 
FULLER^S  HOLY  AND  PROFANE  LIFE.     Portraiu.     Bvu.  .         .  8  18 

GILL*S  BODY  OF  PRACTICAL  DIVINITY.    2  vala.    8vo.       .  *     11 

G1LL\S  CAUSE  OF  Gi>D  AND  TRUTH,    Cvo.       ,        .  .  *    0  I'J 

GOODWIN'S  REDEMPTION  REDEEMED.  New  Edition,  8vo.  .  *  0  12 
GURNALL^S  CHRISTIAN  IN  COMPLETE  ARMOUR.  By  C^irueLt.  Svci^  8  \t 
HALLOS  (REV.  ROUERT)  SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  I2mo.  0  S 
HALYBURTON'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     8vo,         .  A  It 

HANNAM'S  PULPIT  ASSISTANT.  New  Edition,  8vo.  .*.','*  0  li 
HAWKER'S  (REV.  ROBERT)  POOR  MAN'S  MORNING  PORTION  AND 

EVENING  PORTION.     Rv.i.       .        .        .         ,  a  lA 

HERVEY*S  THERON  AND  ASPASIO.    8ro '  *    8  10 

MEDITATIONS  AND  CONTEMPLATIONS.    8vo,    .    \    [     0    8 


I 


HILL'S  (REV,  ROWLAND)  VILLAGE  DIALOGUES,  34th  Edition.  12mo  0    4 

HOOKER*S  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY.    2  volK.Svo.         .        ,  4»  |0 

LAWS  OF  CHRIST  RESPECTING  CIVIL  OBEDIENCE,  &c-.  8vo   *        *  0  It 

LEIGHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  LECTURES,  THEOLOGICAL,  fltc.  !2mo.  0    t  , 

LOWTHS  (BISHOP)  SERMONS.    Bv  Hall.    8vci.     .         .  0  IS  0 

JH.4S0N  0}i  SELF-KNOWLEDGE,    ajmo,     .  *        *        '  0    I  8 

3fAS0N  SSPIRITUALTREA?^V:\\>fYO\V?HECUlLDREN  OF  GOD,  iV  8    7  8 

AM.SS[LLnN*S  SERMONS.     New  T£*^\uon,    ^\o 0    8  8 

JfuRE'S  (HANNAH)  PRACnCAL  VIY.YX.    V.mQ.       .  .        /  ^\% 


I 


THEOLOG  V,  &c.  CONTINUED. 


ORNING     EXERCISES    AT    CKITPLEGATE,    asd    GILES-IN-THE- 

FIELDS,     New  Edition,  hv  J.  Nichols.     6  voI«,  8vo.         .         .        .         , 

OSHELVrS  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.     2  vols.     8vo 

NELSON^S  FASTS  fit  FESTIVALS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  8vo. 
OLNEY  HYMNS.     By  Cowper  njitl  Nkwton.     32mt>.     .         .         .        ,         . 

ORTO.N^S  (REV,  JOB)  PRACTICAL  WORKS.    -3  vol*,  8vo 

PA  LEY'S  WuRKS,  ^lih  Notes  and  II lustrations  b?  Paxton.  3  vol*.  8vo.  . 
PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION,  IHrnnl  .  .  ,  ,  . 
PEARSON  ON  THE  CREED.  A  New  Ediijun,  bv  Njcholh.  8to.  .  ,  . 
PITMAN'S  SERMUNS  FOR  EVERY  SUNDAY'IN  THE  YEAR.     2  vok. 

^^— SECOND  COURSE,     2  vol*. 

PORTEUS'S  (BISHOP)  LECTURES  ON  ST.  MATTHEW.     8vo. .        .    . 

PULPIT  (THE  BRITISH).     6  vols.  8vo,  (Scarce) 

QUARLES^S  DIVINE  AND  MORAL  EMBLEMS,  Squaie  32mo.  .  . 
^^ SCHOOL  OF  THE  HEART.     S4uare  32rao 


ROBERTS\S  ORIENTAL  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES.  8vo. 
ROBINSON^S  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.     8rn.  ,         .         ,         .     . 

ROMAINE'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     Bvo 0 

ROWE'S  DEVOUT  EXERCISES  OF  THE  HEART  .  .  .  .  ,  1> 
SCOTT'S  (REV.  THOMAS)  THEfiLOGlCAL  \VORKS.  CnrswicK.  .  .  (» 
SIMPSON'S  PLEA  FORRELIGIONANDTHESACRED  WRITINGS.  12mp.  0 
SOUTH'S  SERMONS  AND  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS.  4  vols.  8vo.  .  ,  2 
SPRING'S  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  TO  THE  BIBLE.  :»eiiio,  0 
STURM^S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD.  By  Dr,  Claukk.2  \ok  IF 
THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE.  Roval  32mo.  <  .  0 
TODD'S  SABBATH  SCHOOL  TEACHER.     8vo.     .     '  .        .        .        .    ,     0 

WORKS  ON  SUNDAY  J-CHOOL  TEACHING,  fitc.     8vo.   .         .     U 

WAKENS  (BISHOP)  GENUINE  APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLES,  i2mn. .  .  0 
WAROEN^S  SYSTEM  OF  REVEALED  RELIGION.  Bv  Niciioi^.  Rvo.  0 
WATTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS.  64mo.  Pocket  Edition  .  .  .  0 
SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.     I'imo 0 

HOPEFUL  YOUTH  FALLING  SHORT  OF  HEAVEN,      IBmo.    0 

GUIDE  TO  PRAYER.     32mo 0 

DEATH  AND  HEAVEN.     :i2ino .     0 
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WESLEY'S  SERMONS.     Bv  Drkw.     2  vols.  8 vo 

WHEATLY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER.  8vo.  .  .  . 
■  'ILBERFORCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CIIRISTIANITV.  32mo.  . 
^WILLIAMS'S  CHRISTIAN  PREACHER,     Bv  Jackson.     12mo. 

WITSIUS  ON  THE  COVENANT  BETWEEN  GOD  AND  MAN.    2  Yol*. 


CHEMISTRY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  BOT.\NY%  MEDICIXE,  Sec, 

MEDICINE, 


ABERCOMBIE'S    POCKET   GARDEN- 
ERS CAl-ENBAK    ISiGo.  Sr. 

BERTHOLLET  ON  DYEING,bjUitE,12#. 

BEST*S  ART  OF  ANGLING,  hy  Jackso:?, 

32inow  2i  dd. 
BUCHAN'S    DOMESTIC    MEDICINE, 

flv©.  7«.  (W. 
BUFFON'S  NATURAL  HISTORY.  New 

Edit  Son.  bj  Wright,  460  Cutp,  4  tola.  IL  4m. 
CHEMICAL       RECREATIONS.       New 

Edition,  bjr  On^rrm.  ISmu.  7*.  Od 
GARDENS&  MENAGERIE  OF thrZOO- 

iOOlCAL  SOCIETV,    222  Culi.     2  vi.lv  2U. 


GRAHAM'S    DOMESTIC 

8vo.     Kb. 

HUBER'S  OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE 

HONEY-BEE.  liiiio.  6t. 

MAWE'S  EVERY  .MAN  HIS  OWN 
GARDENER,  lima.  0* 

NATURAL  HISTORY  of  INSECTS. 
Catib  2  roll.  10«. 

RYDGE-S  VETERINARY  SURGEON'S 
MANUAL.  4ib  Kditkjn,  fi^, 

THOMSON^S  INORGANIC  CHEMIS- 
TRY, i  vQit.  8t«.  it  U 

WHITES  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
SELBORNE,  bjr  Ltkdj  Dover.  12iaa  U.  0i/. 


GENERAL  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


ABBOTTS  HOARY  HEAD  AND  THE  VALLEY 

BELOW.  2a  iUL 
ABBOTT  S    jJACOD  AND  JOHN)  WORKS.    11 

vulm,  C4mo.  Ootlt,  Gilt*  11. 
BAHROWS  HISTORY  OF  THE   MUTINY   OP 

THE  BOUNTY,  16 mo.  5t 
BiAJU'S     LKCTLTHES    ON    RHETORIC.    AND 

BELLES    LETTRES;    with    lutrudQcliya   bf 

Dalb-    8tq,  10*. 
BOOK    UP    TRADES,   on    PARENT'S    GUIDE 

tT«o«'iil.    6vo.  8«. 
BUCK'S   ANECDOTES.    MORAL,    RELIGIOUS, 

AND  ENTERTAINING.     Itmo  fi*. 
BUCKETS    HAKW0N1E8    AND    SUBLIMITIES 

OK  NATURE.    3  roli,  8vo,  It  11*.  ftt 
BUCK  K'SRl' INS  OF  ANCIENT  CITIES,  2  tl».10iL 
BULWER'8  ATHENS.    2  vol^  iro.  U  lUi  W. 


BURTON'S    ANATOMY     OP    MELAKCHOLf 

New  Kdlll*iO.  P!»trii,  8t«.  ]2« 
CAMPBELL'S   PHILOSOPHY   OP   RHETORIC. 

CHANNINO'S  (DR.  W.  E/t.WORKS,  New.  Edit. 

3  vol*.  6tv.  12;i 
CHILD'S  )MR&»  FRUGAL  HOUSEWIFE.    New 

Edition.  U. 
CHILD'S  iMRS.I  FAMILY  NURSE.    CuBiji*oioii 

to  the  aboT«.  it.  CtL 
CHILD'S  <MRS  I  MOTHER'S  BOOK.    S^TOo.  2*. 
COLERIDGE'S  SIX  MONTHS'  RESIDENCE  IN 

THE  WEST  INDlf  S,  ]fini«.  5*. 
COMMON    SEN!fE    FOR    COMMON    rEOPLK. 

Bv  Marti i»  DavLic^  )■. 
COWPER'S    LIFE    AND    WORKS.     By    Gaiiift. 


COWPER'8  POEMS,    By  Ditto.    ISmo.  U 

12mo.  plates,  St. 

CBOKKR'S    FAIRV    LEGENDS.  Ac,   OF   THE 

•    IRELAND,  18mo  liM, 
CI  LK'ITV  OF  LIVING  AND  PBE- 

^  ■  lN  of  health,  12mo.  6*.  6cl 

CYCLOPEDIA  OP  POPULAR  SONGS.  18mo  St. 
DE   FOB'S   NOVELS  AND   MISCELLANEOUS 

WOBK3,  ^  TulA.  SepontQl/  at  5s. 

Bobllltoa  CruBoo  ootnplet^,  2to1hu— Life  uitf  Adven- 
lnr«t  of  CftpiAln  Slngletcm. — Fortune*  and  MLb- 
iartunn  <alt  Ui«  Ikmoq*  Moll  Flandtos.— Llfa  and 
AdvaDtoreit  of  Coloii«l  J»ok.— MemoLm  of  a 
CftTEller.— Now  Vojago  roBtnd  ttio  World-— 
Memoirs  of  Captain  Caiieton  and  Mra.  Dariei. 
— HUtory  of  the  PLaipie ;  and  the  Connolldatcr. 
—  HfBtoi7  of  th«  DevlL — Roxana;  or  tli«  For- 
tonate  MUtreiia.— ^A  Sjertem  of  Miij^ic.— Historf 
and  Bealltjr  of  Apparltiona.— RcUgioui  Court- 
atalp,  with  an  Appendix. — Family  loitructor, 
eomplotft,  2  vols,—  Compieto  EngUth  TnuloHiQan, 
S  Tola. — Memolira  of  Dancan  CampbelL—  Life,  60. 

DIARY  OF  AN  AMKRICAN  FHVSlCTAN,  2*. 
DOUCE  S  1LLUSTRATD»N  OP  SHAKSPEARE, 

in  En^rraTiiiftn.     Fvo.  H», 
ELEGANT   EXTRACTS,  PROSE.    0  voIb.   ISmo. 

V.  ia«. 
ELEGANT   EXTRACTS,  VERSE.   6  vola.   ISmo. 

ENFIELD  S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 
evo,  14». 

EPHRAIM  HOLDINGS  DOMESTIC  AD- 
DRESSES. 32iiio,  Sk. 

FERGUSON'S  LECTURES  ON  MECHANICS, 
&c.  8to,  lEl*. 

FLOWERS  DP  LOVELINESS.  12  Groupa.  By 
pAttra,    Folio,  M  11*.  M, 

fly 

UHWiff*    U  lU  ffJ. 


Bj 

L.  E.  L.  U  11».  OA 
FOX'S  DOOK  OP  MARTYRS.  Br  MrL«fiiit.  8T0.  m. 
FAMILY  LIBRARY,  THE,  IN  EIGHTY  VOLS. 

Sold  Separatalj  at  ^ 

Life  of  Buonaparte,  2  rol*. — Life  of  Al«xand<>r  lli« 
Great— Livtfiiof  British  ArtlBta.e  Tola.— HI* lory 
of  lh«  JowB,  3  Tfola.— Insflcta,  2  rol«, — Cimrt  and 
Camp  of  Buonaparte— Life  and  Vojago*  of 
Cdombniu— Life  of  NeUon,  bjr  8<niitTn*,T,— Llvos 
of  BflLlah  PhfiiclanJ!.— HintoTT  of  BrStlfch  IndU. 
4  vola — DoTOonologr  and  Witchcmft,  br  Sc<]tt,~ 
Life  and  Travc'ln  uf  flnico. — Voyagoi.  of  Colnnn- 
htu'B  CoTOpanioniL.— Venetian  Hin^ry,  2  toIb. — 
Hlattiry  of  the  Anglc>-Sa«ona.— Live*  o{  Seottiab 
Wortliiea,3  voia— Tour  In  South  Holland.— Ltfe 
of  Sir  l»AdC  Nii'wton-— Mutiny  nf  the  Bouoty. 
— Reformation  in  England, — Lander's  Traroii 
In  AMca,  2  to1».— Saloia^gTitidl  by  VVa^hlnBton 
Irving."Trlal«  of  ChaHuN  L  and  th«  Rcgiddeit 
— B?ew«tor>  Natural  Ma|^<7  — Lir«»  of  Pdt.>r  tho 
Great— Six  Monthi  In  IbeWcfil  Indiei^.— SkeUh- 
Book,  by  Irring.  2  vnla  —  Tytl*r"»  OcntTal 
lllMorr,  fl  vols  — CrokflT'a  Fairy  Leffendi.-  M«- 
moLra  of  tho  Plague,  by  De  F"0  and  Braylcy. — 
Life  and  Timet  of  G^jniTal  Waaliington,  9  toU, 
— Knldterbocker'a  Kiitory  of  New  York. — 
Wovley's  Philo*riphy,  3  vubi — S4?jnir'»  Narrative 
of  Napolenn'B  ExiMKlltlon  to  RumIa,  2  vol^^ 
Life  of  All  Pacha.-  Live*  of  Banditti  and  Rob- 
ber*.— Sketch  e»  of  Impost  tire,  D*c*ptlon,  and 
Crvdullty.— History  of  th«  Bartile.—Hittory  of 
CaitaToa  Adolphoa.  —  Clironiclen  of  London 
Bridge.— Life  of  Dnke  of  Marlbomngh. — Life  of 
Cerrantai,  by  Rotcoe.—Llfe  of  Clwm,— Roina 
of  Citle*,  2  Tol*-— Life  of  Richard  Cosur  de 
Lion,— Life  of  Mahomet.— Peril  and  Suffering, 
2rnta — RttirtaecV  ClaMleal  Tour  in  Italy.  3  toU. 
—  LI  vol  of  Eminent  M«a.—Mutlny  at  the  Note. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  MUTINY  AT  THE  NORE, 

Br  \V,  J.  NR4I.K,  Iflmo.  T^g 
HONKS  EVERY  DAY  BOOK.    Numerooi  Cnla, 

rola.  6vD.  Ifkj. 
HONK'S  TABLE  BOOK.  Stq.  Bt. 


HONES  YEAR  BOOK,  em  g*. 
HOLLAND'S  riiiMFSTIC  C<X>KERY,  Umo.  la  ' 
Bi I W  A  U D  .*5  BEA  l^Tl  ¥.s  OF  HY  BON.  VHoa.  i«  t^i 
IRVING  8     I  WASHINGTON  J     &KETCil-tlOOlC| 

2  TOlfl.  1()«. 
KAIMES'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CRITICISM,  Im  : 
LAVATER    ON     PHYS10<5N0MY,    4W     Cali.  ] 

8vo.  l«<f. 
LELAND'S  VIEW  OF  DElSTTCAJ*  WBITIRI 

By  Edmond*w  9ro.  l2nio. 
LIVE  AND  LETLIVE.    Br  MiaaSmovir^^  H  I 
LOCKE-8    essay  ON  TflB   HUMA:9   I'KDIl*! 

STANDING.  Sro.  3i. 
LOCKE  ON  EDUCATION.  With  N0U&  9fJL% 

JoHW.  12iiio.  61.  _ 

MANUAL  OF  ASTROLOGY-    New  EdiUoo.    Bf ^ 

Rai'IIAkl.  Sto  a*. 
MASONS  TREATISE  ON  SELF  KNOWLEIKit  J 

32tna.  2*. 
MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  SHIPP,  ISina  5a 
MlLTON-8      POETICAL      WORKS.      ^ 

BOKRTOK  BRVDoaa.  Brio.  Itta  1 

MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  laaratUH 

PARADISE  LOST*  ]«ii}o.  Sa 

MORE'9  (HANNAHI  TALES    FOR  THE  OOU* 

MON  PBOPLK  3Srao.  2a.  &JL 

STORIES   FOR  TIfK  MIB- 


DLE  RANKS.  33mo.  2t.  tkL 

MISCELLANEOUS  WOUKM 


2  to1i«*  Bvo,  N.  4a 

— ,^^„„ SEARCH,*  BSSAY&  &I 

FEMALE  EDUCATION.     Iflnia  J 

NARRATIVES  OP   PERIL  AND    SUFFEftllK 

Bv  Davkn'port.  2  volsi.  ISmo,  10*. 
OWEN'S  BtJOK  or  ROADS.lSmo.  Sew  EdKloa,te| 
PATTERSON'S  BOOK  OF  ROADS,  era.  Ifia 
FERKIN'S  TREATISE  ON  HABEHDASHBBnl 

18mo.  4ji. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  COMMON  SENSE.  JIwiAl^ 
POST  CAPTAIN,  OR  THE   W04JDEN  WALLSM 

WELL  MANNED.  Royal  d2nio.  Sa  fti 
REID'S  :ESSAYS    on    THE    INTELLIttTAL  I 

POWERS   OF  THE  HUMAN    IflKU.  «iUl  , 

EjcaraiaatlOQ  Qaeatlone,  ^o.  Bvo.  Ifa 
REID'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  ACTIVE  POWlTtt  0?  1 

MAN,  AN  INQUIRY  INTO    THE    N\3MA3I| 

MIND  :  Eiwar  fn  Quantity.  A'c  8tOL  li* 
SCFNF.S  IN   SCOTLAND.  By  Laioirroif.  ItWkf^ 
SCOTT'S    LKTTKRS   ON    DEMONOLOOY    ASH 

WITCHCRAFT.  ISmo,  5*, 
SCOTT'S     MINSTRELSY    OP    THE    SCOTTTSa 

BORDER  Sto.  Ti.  (W. 
SHAKSPEARE'S    DRAMATIC    WORKS. 

mood  Edition,  7*. 
SIGOURNEVS  LETTERS  TO  MOTHERIk  Sa 
SIMPSON    AND    WISE'S     READIEST    BKCK»j 

ONKR   avKH  rwvuivrKn.    I2mo.  5a  _ 

SKETCHES     t'F     IMPOSTURE,     DECSPTIOKJ 

AND  CREDULITY.  ISrao-  5#. 
STEWART'S     ^DUGALD)     rHiTo^ririlV    OFl 

THK    HUMAN    MIND.      S  «H.l 

th4»  Latin  Q4)<)tat|on0  trannL.  Ai^ 

THREE  EX  r^  ^M  M  f  v  rs  nf  .    ^^^j^  U 

TODD'S  8T'  »o.3a 

* LI  S-,  JOmikSi^l 

IIV   .:.  .  i2mo.ti. 

—  SIMi'LK  MvKTCHkS.  SiJnio.  2a 

TREASURY  OP  WIT  AND  ANECDOTE.  Hoy«l 

32tno-  l4.  (Ul. 
TRIALS  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST  AND  THB 

RKGlClDKS.  13ino.  5». 
TWO  YEARa  BEFi>RE  THE  MAST.  Simo.  «a 
VOCAL    COMPANION,    OB    SINGER'S    OWJfi 

BOOK    12tno.  3t,  M, 
WARTON-S  HIST<3RY  OP  ENGLISH  POETRVJ 

NflTw  Edition.  3  rol*.  Syxj.  1L  H5i. 
WATTS   ON    THE    IMPROVEMENT    OP 

MIND.  19mo.  2a 
WESLFYANA,    A    SELECTION    FROM    WR 

LEV'S  WRITINGS.    18mo  3*. 
WESLEY'S     NATURAL      PHILOSOPHY. 

RonETiT  Mtdtw.  3  rnla  lfl«, 
WESLEY  FAMILY    By  Dr.  A,  CLAaa»,  2 T«»hi.  IS 
WONDERS  OP   HUMAN  NATt^RR.    iSma.  &f 
YOUNG     ENTHUSIAST    IN    HUMBLE    LIFl 

IRmo.  2a  f^*L 
YOUNG'S     NIGHT     THOUGHTS     ON     Url 

DEATH,  AND  IMMORTALITY.   Ifma.  ti. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


iManrLU8L  «  New  TnuiaUtioiL  ISmo.  5$. 

Mmra  pablbs.   (ChUwick.i  3».  ed. 

itfUmBOMAN ANTIQUITIES.  Twelfth  Edition. 

«ltk  If  UBeroos  Notes,  br  Dr.  Boyd.  12mo.  7& 
Aimra  calendar  op  nature.  ISma  It.  M. 
AIKIN    and    BARBAULD'S   EVENINGS    AT 

HOM B.  Iftna  U. 
AimWOBTII'S    LATIN-ENGLISH     DICTION- 
ART,  br  Dtuock,  ISmo.  7f. 
ALXXi^DBR     THE    ORRAT,    LIFE    OP.    hj 

B«T.  J.  WiixiAMS.  ISmo.  S^, 
▲U>KBS0N*8      ORTHOORAPHICAL      EXER- 

GI8B8,  ISmo.  U 
AHTHON^   HOMER'S   ILIAD.  FIRST  THREE 

BOOK&    Br  Dr.  Dattba.    ISmo.  7s.  ed. 
AHTHON'S  VIRGIL'S    iSNEID.    Bj  Trollopc. 

lfBM.7f.6d. 
AHTHON^  HORACE,  with  English  Notes.    B7 

Dr.  Bojd,  Umo  7s.  M. 
ANTHONYS  SALLU8T.  with  EngUsb  Notes.    Bf 

Dr.  Boyd,  ISmo.  5m. 
AMTHON'S  CICERO'S  ORATIONS,  with  English 

Notes.    Bt  Dr.  Bovo.  ISmo.  8f. 
AHTHON'S    GREEK    READER,    with    Enfli*h 

Notes.    Bj  Dr.  Boyd,  ISmo  7s.  Oct 
ANTHONY  CiBSAR'S  COMMENTARIES,   with 

Msps  snd  Plates,  ISmo.  6s. 
AMTHOITS  GREEK  GRAMMAR  Bj  Dr.  Major. 

King's  Collsffe.    ISmo.  U 
ANTHON'8  GREEK  PROSODY.    Bj  Dr.  Major, 

King's  CoUege.  ISma  Sf.  Cd. 
ANTHOirS  LiriN  GRAMMAR     Bj  ReY.  W. 

Havbs,  King's  CoUege.  ISmo.  is. 
BALDWIN'S  ROME.    ISmo.  3s.  M. 
BALDWIN'S  OREEC&    ISmo.  3«.  6f<. 
BALDWIN'S  PANTHEON  OF  THE  HEATHEN 

DEITIE&  ISmo.  U  9d. 
BALDWIN'S  FABLES.    Cats.  ISmo.  is. 
BABBOWS  PBTEB  trr  GREAT.  ISnio.  lis. 
BUCHANAN'S     TECHNOLOGICAL    DICTION- 
ARY. 18m«i.7«: 
BUPFON.— NOUVEAUX  MORCEAUX  CHOISIS 

DB  BUPFON.  18ma  is.  W. 
BUROESSrS  (BP.t  HEBREW  ELEMENTS.  ISo  e». 
BUHOBSrS  (BISHOP)    RUDIMENTS   OP    HE- 
BREW GRAMMAR.  ISmo.  7s. 
BUTLER'S  (C)  EASY  GUIDE  TO  GEOGRAPHY. 

ISmaSi. 
BUTLBA'S  lO  GUIDE   TO  USEFUL   KNOW- 
LEDGE. Iftno.  Is  0(1. 
BONNYCASTLirS   SCHOOL  BOOKS,  edited  bj 
Boy.  E.  C.  Tvsum,  vii.— 


Royal 


Arithmetic.  U.  60. 
Kej  to  Ditto.  4«.  ed. 
Introdoetion  to  Alge- 
bra. 4«. 


Key  to  Algebra,  is.  M. 
Introduction    to   MeoBn- 

ration,  is. 
Key  to  Mensuration.  Us. 


CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ADMIRALS.  AND  NAVAL  HISTORY  OF 
GREAT  BRITIAN.    EngmTings    ISino.  7«. 

CARPENTER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH 
SYNONYMES.    ISmo.  It.  ed. 

CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS.  New  Edition,  by 
GRiFriN,  18mo.  ^s.  6^1 

CICERO.— SELECT  ORATIONS  OP  CICERO. 
Translated  by  Wiluam  Di'mcan.  8Ya  7s. 

COBBIN*S  PICTORIAL  SCHOOL  HAND-BOOK 
TO  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  18ma  is. 

CRABB*S  DICTIONARY  OF  GENERAL  KNOW- 
LEDGE. Fourth  Edition.  ISma  7*. 

CREAM  OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE:  a  Note- 
Book  of  General  Information.  A  New  Edition, 
Enlarged.    ISmo.   3«. 

DAVENPORT'S  WALKER'S  DICTIONARY  IN 
MINIATURK    18ma5«. 

DEMOSTHENES.— AHMOSeENOYS  ♦lAIimi- 
KOI  KAI  SYMBOYAEYTIKOL  Texius 
apfMsitu  est  Lectio  Rebkiana.    8Ya    3s.  ed. 

DUNCAN'S  (Rer.  Dr.)  HEBREW  LEXICON 
AND  GRAMMAR    18mo.  7s. 

ELLIS'S  LATIN  EXERCISES.  New  EdlUon. 
by  Wright.  ISmo.  3a  ed. 

F.NFI ELD'S  SPEAKER.  ISmo.  3m.  ed. 

ENFIELD'S  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 
New  Edition.  ISmo  \s.3tL 

ENTICK'S  NEW  SPELLING  DICTIONARY. 
Square,  Sa  6(1. 

ETON  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  by  HoMRR,lSmo.4« 

EUCLID.— THE  ELEMENTS  OP  EUCLID.  Yii. 
the  Pint  14  Books,  together  with  the  EleYsnth 
and  Twelfth.  Prom  the  text  of  Dr.  SimoR. 
By  Wiluam  BtrntmnronD,  P.R  A.8.  ISom.  Si. 


FINDLAY'S  GENERAL  SCHOOL  ATLAS. 

Syo.    30  Maps.    Coloured  IS*. 

OUTLINE  MAPS.    Royal  8vo.  5s. 

A  LIST  OP  THE  MAPS  IN  FINDLA Y'SGENERAL 

ATLAS,  any  ot  which  may  be  had  seiMurately, 

Til.-— 


1.  Butem  Hemisphere. 
S.  Western  Hemisphere. 

3.  Europe. 

4.  England  and  Wales. 

5.  Scotland. 

6.  Irelifd. 

7.  FraaiB. 

8.  Holland  and  Belgium. 

9.  Germany, 
la  Prussia. 
11.  Austria. 
IS.  Sweden.  Norway  .and 

Denmark. 

13.  Roisia  in  Europe. 

14.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

15.  Switserland. 

16.  Italy. 
FINDLAY'S  ANCIENT  ATLAS,  according  to  the 

latent  Discoveries.    Royal  8vo.  half-bound.  12«. 

IN    FINDLAY'S    ANCIEiNT 


17.  Turkey  in  Europe^  and 

Greece. 
la  Asia. 

19.  Turkey  in  Asia. 
•10.  India. 
2L  China.  • 
2S.  OceanioL 
23.  New  Sonth  Wa'aa. 
S4.  Tssmania,     or     Van 

Diemen's  Land. 

25.  Africa 

26.  North  Ameriea. 
^.  Canada. 

>&  United  States. 
.'9.  West  Indies. 
K).  South  America. 


LIST    OP    MAPS 
ATLAS  :— 
1.  OrbiMveteribusnotua. 
S.  Roma. 

3.  Italia  septentrionalis. 

4.  Italia  media. 

5.  Italia  meridionalis. 

6.  Athens. 

7.  Peloponnesus  et  At- 
Uca. 

8.  Grsda    septentrion- 
alis. 

9.  Insnls  Maris  iEg»iet 
Creta. 

10.  Macedonia.    Thrada, 
IIlyria,\f  <r«ia,et  Dacia. 

11.  Britannia. 

IS.  In8ula>  Britannic*). 
I."*.  Oallia. 


14.  Germania. 

15.  Vindelicia.  Noricum, 
Rhvtia,  Pannonia,  el 
Illyricnm 

16.  Hispania. 

17.  Africa  septentrion- 
alis. 

18.  iEgyptus. 
19L  Asia  Minor. 

50.  Palsfstina. 

51.  Syria. 

SS.  Armenia.  Mesopot» 
mia.  Assyria,  el 
Babylonia. 
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POTTER'S    AKTIQUITIE8    OF    ORtECE. 
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